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BIOGEAPHICAL  AJSTI  OBITICAL  NOTICE 


QUINTILIAN. 


1  MASdUS  F4BIU3  QuiKTiLiA^us  was  bom  at  Calagurris,  now 

Jled  Oalahormj  a  town  of  Spain  gn  the  Ebro,*     The  time 

his  birtb  is  un certain^  but  as  he  was,  while  still  jouug,  a. ' 

rer  of  Domitius  Afer  at  Rome,  who  died  a,d.  b2,f  we 

ay  reasonably  suppose  hira  to  have  been  bom  about  a.d.  40. 

What  his  father  was,  is  unknown.     He  alludes  to  him  ouue. 

I  the  ninth  bookt  J  where  Spalding  suggests  that  he  may  have 

en  the  pleader  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician  in  the 

irefki:e  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Coutroversiee ;  bat  for  thia 

Gpposition  there  is  no  foundation. 

Thescholiast  on  Juvenal  §  says  that  he  studied  under  the 

amarian  PaJaemon. 

He  appears  to  have  returned  to  Spain,  and  to  have  beeu 

llrouglit  again  from  thence  by  tho  emperor  Gal  ha,  a,d.  66,  to 

"ome»  where  he  disthnguisbed  himself  in  the  two  professions 

pleader,  and  teacher  of  eloquence.     Among  his  pupils  was 

liny    the    younger.  ||      His    scholars    seem    to    have    been 

hmnerous,  according  to  Martial ,1[ 

Gloria  JlcmavuE  QumtiUaiie  i 


first  of  which  verses,  says  Gesner,  refers  to  his  teachbg^ 

ad  liie  second  to  his  pleading!     It  would  appear  from  St. 

Jerorae'a  Chronicon**  that  he  iirat  opened  a  public  school  or 

lle|*e  for  rhetoric  at  Rome  ia  the  eighth  year  of  the  reiga 

•  Hieron*  in  Chron.  ad  01.  211  and  216. 

t  luit.  Or,  1. 1*  T ;  X-  1,  11,  24,  3fl;  lii  11,  3,    Tacit.  AniL  %ir.  19. 

:  C,  3,  aeflt.  73.  §  VI.  4&2. 

I  I^iitt,  Ep,  ii*  14  ;  m.  6.  ^J  XL  90.  **  Ubi  sujirii. 
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of  Domitian,  racemng  a  salary  finom  the  public  treaaiirj.    Th* 
salaries  for  Greek  and  Latin  rbetoriGiang  had  previously  beei 
fixed  bj  Vespasian  at  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  about) 
eight  hundred  iwunds  of  our  money.*     He  himself  speaks  oi 
his  oratorical  efforts,  and  of  the  mem  or j  which  he  exhibited 
in  them.t 

He  published,  however,  oeIj  one  of  his  oration s,  which  waa 
delivered  on  behalf  of  a  certain  Nsevius  Apronianns.J  who 
was  accused  of  having  killed  his  wife.  Other  speeches  of  his 
were  in  circulation,  but  they  had  been  made  public  without 
his  sanction,  by  short-hand  writers  who  had  taken  them  down 
to  make  profit  of  tbem.  He  complains  of  the  negUgence  and 
incorrectness  with  which  they  had  been  given  to  the  world. § 

He  pleaded,  on  some  occasion,  before  queen  Berenice,  ||  and 
on  her  behalf^  but  the  subject  of  the  pleading  is  not  known. 

After  spending  twenty  years  If  in  the  forum  and  in  his 
school,  he  seems  to.  have  retired,  partially  or  wholly,  from 
public  employment,  and  to  have  devoted  his  leisure^  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  to  the  composition  of  his  ImtitiUhnes 
ihatorim :  a  work  which  he  was  the  rather  induced  to  under- 
take by  the  circurastaTice  that  two  books  on  rbetoric  had  been 
published  in  his  name  by  some  of  his  pupils,  who  bad  taken 
notes  of  his  lectures,  and  had  sent  them  into  the  world  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.**  He  dedicated  the  work  to  Mar- 
cel lus  Vic  tori  us,  the  same  to  whom  Statins  inscribes  the  fourth 
book  of  his  SilvjB,  About  the  time  that  he  was  finishing  the 
third  book,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  two  grand- 
nephews  of  Domitian,  tbe  sons  of  Flavius  Clemens,  and 
D  omit  ilia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Vespasian,  ft 

As  he  was  about  to  commence  his  sixth  book,  he  wa^i 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  his  son,  aged  ten  years,  of  whom  he 
bad  formed  high  expectations,  and  who  had  been  adopted  by 
some  person  of  consular  dignity.  He  had  previously  lost  another 
son  at  the  age  of  five,  and  his  wife,  whose  amiable  qualities  he 
highly  extols,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  represents  himself 
as  almost  in  despair,  and  weary  of  life  \  hut  he  resolved  on  seek- 
ing consolation  from  literature,  and  proceeded  isith  his  work*  J  J 

One  of  Pliny's  Letters,  the  thirty-second  of  the  sijtth  book. 


( 


•  Suet*  Vespas.  c.  17- 
§  VIL  2,  14. 
♦*  I  K  7. 


t  XL  2,  39, 

IJ  1V\  1,19. 

+t  B.  i^f.  introd* 


:::  VII.  2,  24* 

%  I.  l,K 

tt  B^  vi  iutrod. 
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addressed    to   a  person    named   Qnintilian,   who   hftd   a 
ianghter,  to   whom  Pliny  offers   to  present  fifty   thousand 
sesterces »  or  shout  four  hundred  pounds,  on  her  marriage- 
This  Qubitilian  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  thei 
Institutes,  and,  if  so,  the  daughter,  as  Quintilian  does  not! 
mention  her  in  speaking  of  his  first  wife  and  familyj  was 
probably  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage,  to  the  daughter, 
as  Pliny  intimates,  of  a  certain  Tnulius,     Dodwell  thinks  j 
that  this  second  marriage  took  plate  abont  a,d,  94,  when' 
Quintilian  was  past  fifty. 

Quintilian  was  invested  by  Domitian  with  the  name  and 
insignia  of  consul,  at  the  request,  according  to  Ausoniua,*  of 
Clemens,  doubtless  the  Flavius  Clemens  to  whose  children  he 
had  been  appointed  preceptor ;  but  ''  the  honour,"  adds 
Ausonius,  '*  was  rather  a  titular  distinction  than  on  indication 
of  authority*"  It  is  to  this  exaltation  that  Juvenal  alludes,  in 
the  verse, 

Si  Foriwna  mkt,  fes  de  rhetore  «m**s^,t 
Thou  from  a  rhetoridan  mayet  become, 
If  fortune  will,  a  coubuL 

It  appears,  from  the  same  passage  of  Juvenal,  that  Quintilian, 
though  parents  were  nn willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the  educa- 

I       tion  of  their  sons,  was  a  rich  man, 

^^L  Unde  iffUv/r  Uii 

^^M  Whence  has  QmntUian  galn'd 

^H  Such  krge  eai^tt^  ? 

■      and  the  satirist  attributes  his  wealth  to  the  favour  of  fortune. 
When  he  died,  is  uncertain.    Dodwell  supposes  that  he  was 
alxT^e  A,B*  lis,  when  he  was  probably  seventy-five  years  old. 
His  character,  as  a  man,  appears  to  have  stood  fair  in  the 
estimation  of  bis   contemporaries.     The   tendency  of  Tvhat 
Juvenal  says  of  him,  is  to  make  us  look  upon  him  in  a  favour- 
able  light.     Gesner  supposes  that  in  the  verses 
Fdix^  ef  ^'dchef  et  ucer, 
Fdis:  d  aapisfiA  et  nohtlii  et  gtmrowmt 

epithet  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  Quintilian ;  that  the 
rd  pulcher  proves  him  to  have  been  of  a  handsome  person  ; 
d  that  the  words  in  the  sixth  satire, 

•  In  Gratiamra  Acticmtti  +  Juv,  Sat.  tE  18ft* 


s 


k 
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An  expectas  ut  QmntUia/tma  ametur  f* 

show  that  he  was  free  from  the  vices  into  which  the  handsome 
were  frequently  enticed.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  every 
one  of  Juvenal's  characteristics  was  meant^  to  apply  strictly  to 
Quintilian  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  entertain- 
ing as  good  an  opinion  of  Quintilian's  moral  character  aa 
Gesner  entertained. 

In  his  professional  capacity,  he  shows,  with  great  strength 
,nd  felicity  of  argument,  that  a  great  orator  must  be  a  good 
man ;  and  he  recommends  the  strictest  abstinence  from  all 
licentiousness  or  immorality  in  language.  Yet  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  pleader,  or  tibat  a  pleader  thinks  himself  jus- 
tified in  resorting  to  every  possible  means  for  the  establishment 
(>f  his  case.  He  thought,  with  Cicero  and  the  Stoic  Pansetius, 
hat  a  good  orator,  and  a  good  man,  may  sometimes  tell  a  lie, 
f  it  be  told  with  a  good  motive  :t  that  the  ignorant  may  be 
misled  with  a  view  to  their  benefit ;  that  the  mind  of  a  judge 
may  be  drawn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  truth ;  J  that  we 
may  sometimes  speak  in  favour  of  vice  to  promote  a  virtuous 
object ;  t  that  if  a  dishonourable  course  appear  advisable,  it 
may  be  advocated  in  plausible  terms;  and  that  vices  may 
sometimes  be  honoured  with  the  names  of  the  proximate 
virtues.  But  his  worst  offence  against  morality  is  that  he 
sanctions  the  subornation  of  witnesses  to  declare  what  they 
know  to  be  false.  (|  He  seems  to  have  thought,  indeed,  that  a 
pleader  might  do  all  manner  of  evil  if  he  could  but  persuade 
himself  that  good  would  come  of  it. 

His  flattery  of  Domitian^  is  gross  ;  he  calls  him  the  most 
upright  of  moral  censors,  a  master  in  eloquence,  the  greatest 
of  poets,  and  a  deity ;  but  such  adulation  was  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  time,  and  was  not  much  worse  than  that 
offered  to  the  same  emperor  by  Valerius  Flaceus,  or  that  of 
liucan  to  Nero,  except  that  poets  are  allowed  more  liberty  in 
such  respects  than  prose  writers.  That  given  by  Velleius 
Paterculus  to  Tiberius  is  of  an  equally  extravagant  description. 
The  great  merit  of  Quintilian's  treatise  on  oratory,  above  all 
works  of  the  kind  that  had  preceded  it,  was  its   superior 

*  Juv.  vi.  75.  t  Quint,  ii  17,  27;  Cic.  Off,  ii.  14,  16,  17. 

t  III.  7,  25 ;  vi.  2,  5.  §  II.  4,  23.  |(  V.  7,  13. 

il  B.  iv.  introd.;  x.  1,  91.     Spalding  ad  iii,  8,  47. 
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bplousnefis  of  matter  and  felicity  of  embelllsliment     It  does 

"not  offer  a  mere  dry  list  of  rules,  but  illustrates  them  with  an 

ibujidaaee  of  examples  from  writers  of  all  kinds,  interspersed 

iriLh  observations  that  must  interest,  not  only  the  orator^  but 

readers  of  every  class.     It  embracer  a  far  wider  field  than  the 

De  Qratore  of  Cicero,  and  treats  of  nil  that  concerns  eloquence 

with  far  greater  miJiutenesa.     The  orator  conducts  his  pupil 

Dm  the  craille  to  the  utmosi  heights  of  the  oratoricai  art 

la  speaks  of  the  books  that  he  must  resid  in  his  boyhuod,  and 

'  m  Ms  matnrer  years.     He  gives  him  precepts  on  study,  on 

oraJs,  on   preparing  and  stating  causes*  ou  arranging  and 

forcing  arguments,  on  the  attaicment  of  style,  on  elocution 

Eid  gesture,  and  oti  everything  that  can  be  supposed  condudve 

to  the  formation  of  an  able  public  speaker. 

In  the  delivery  of  these  precepts  he  manifests  great  judg- 
ment,  extensive  reading,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  to  do  his 
work  well.  His  style  is  so  studiedly  elegant  and  graceful  ♦ 
that  tiie  reader  will  sometimes  be  disposed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  improved  by  the  appearance  of  occasional  negligence. 
His  Latinity»  conaidering  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived,  deserves 
ibe  highest  praise  for  its  purity.  His  figurative  embellish- 
m^VA  are  in  general  ejttremely  happy ;  and  it  is  jusdy 
oherved  by  Dr,  War  ton  ♦  that  **  Xo  author  ever  adorned  a 
adentifical  treatise  with  so  many  beautiful  metaphors,"  It 
must  however  be  observed  that  he  allows  himself,  in  his  illua- 
aiions,  to  use  the  conjunctions  quasi  and  Tchd  with  rather  too 
(reat  frequency.  '  In  his;^  phrnseology,  also,  he  is  sometimes 
loud  of  brevity*  His  quotations,  as  Spalding  showSi  are 
Tiot  always  in  the  exact  words  of  the  authoi^,  being  apparently 
[iven  from  memory. 

The  parts  which  have  most  attractions  for  the  general) 
teader  are  the  tirst  and  spcond  hooks,  which  relate  to  ele-i 
bentary  education,  and  the  last  three,  especially  the  tenth  J 
Sirhich  contains  criticisms,  nf  f^reat  spirit  and  justice,  on  a 
lung  series  of  Greek  and  I^atin  authors  in  all  departmenta 
M  hterature.  His  characters  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca^  and  his  comparisons  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Thucydidea  and  HerodotuSj  are  fine  specimens  of  critical 
acatenesB  and  discrimination.  **  I  have  often  perused  with 
pleasure/'  saja  Gibbon,*  *va  chapter  of  Quintilian  in  which 
Eaaay  on  Pope,  vol  i.  p.  177.  t  ^^^L  ix.  p-  412,  note. 


\ 


^^  •  Essay 
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that  judicious  clitic  enumerates  atsd  appreciates  tbe  series  ofl 
Greek  aud  Latin  classics,"  I 

We  karn  irom  Quintiliatt  himself*  that  he  wrote  a  book  I 
On  the  Oames  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence ;  and  it  has  con- J 
seqiiently  been  inquired  whether  the  auonyraous  Diahgus  d^\ 
Oratorthm,  wliich  is  al^o  entitled^  in  some  copies^  Sive  dif 
Cansis  Corruptm  Eloqueritim,  may  not  be  the  work  to  which  ha  I 
alludes.  But  the  phraseology  of  that  Dialogue  hears  much  J 
less  resemblance  to  the  Btyle  of  Quintilian  than  to  that  ofl 
Tacitus,  to  whom,  accordingly,  it  ia  generally  attributed.  AJ 
coincidence  between  two  passages  of  the  Dialogue,  and  one  ofl 
PUny*s  Epistles,  strengthens  the  presumption  that  Tacitus  wasi 
the  author.     The  writer  of  the  Dialogue,  c.  9.  says,  I 

Adjico  quod  postiBf  si  modb  digaum  aliqmd  ekbomre  et  effingienl 
velint,  relmqueiida  oopvereatio  ^micortim,  et  jucnjuditae  urbis^  de«e-l 
reiida  cetem  offid%  &bque^  Mi  ipBi  dlotmt,  in  uemora  et  lucoa,  id  estfl 
in  Bolitudlii^m^  reoeideiidum  est :  1 

and  ill  o.  V2.  I 

Nemora  vero  ei  luaij,  ct  eccretnm  iter,— tantain  miM  arfienuifel 
voluptatem,  ut  iiiter  prs&cipuoa  carminum  fructus  enumerem  :  I 

and  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  has,  I 

ItAqvi^poemata  qmaecuntj  qnas  tu  vtUer  fianom  ^  ?»eot  «DmmDd£fiaim4 1 
per&ci  puta^,  I 

This    coincidence    was   finst   noticed    by  Dr,    Stock    in   his] 
edition  of  Tacitus  printed  at  Dublin  in  17S8.  I 

Attached  to  the  editions  of  Qnintiliau  are  one  huodred  and  I 
sixty-four  Declamations,  which  remain  out  of  a  colLection  that  1 
originally  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- eight.     Nine-  ] 
teen  of  these  are  of  coriBiderable  length,  and  are  entitled,  in  I 
Burmann's  and  other  editions,  QumtUuini  Ded^matwnes ;  the  | 
other  one  hundred  and  forty-five  are  called  Emcerpta  ex  Quin*  I 
tiliano.      But  Burmann  did  not  suppose  that  auy  of  them  1 
were  really  the  work  of  Quindhan ;   he  regarded  them   as  I 
liaving  proceeded  from  various   hands  at   different   periods,  I 
and  as  of  little  utility  either  for  promoting  eloquence  or  illus^ 
trating  law ;  and  adds  that,  though  he  had  spent  much  lal^our, 
of  no  very  pleasant  kind,  in  correcting  them,  he  would   wil- 
lingly consign  them  all  to  oblivion  to  recover  one  of  the  lost  I 
books  of  Livy  or  Tacitus, 

*  B.  yiti  Hq.;  k  -^L  introd. 
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Qumtilian  was  first  broughl  to  Tight,  on  the  revival  o/T 
learning,  by  Poggio  tlie  Florentine,  who  found  a  mannscnpt 
of  the  InstitutionB  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  Con-  l 
itance,  and  mad©  a  transcript  from  it  with  his  own  hand,  as  \ 
he  states  in  a  letter  to  Guaniii,  dated  December,  1417.*  \ 
llila  manascript  ia  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  \ 
^  k  DOW  preserved  at  Florence  under  the  name  of  the  Codex  ' 
anrentianus.  ^  y 

I'he  Editlo  Princeps  of  the  Institutions  appeared  at  Rome 
1470,  from  the  press  of  J.  P.  de  Lignamine ;  and  the 
ond  edition  came  forth  in  the  same  year  from  that  of 
Bweynheim  and  Pannartz.  In  the  foDovring  rear  wm  pub- 
shed  that  of  Jenfton  at  Venice.  All  these  were  in  folio,  as 
was  also  tbat  of  Raphael  Regius,  Venice,  1493,  who  \sas  the 
first  that  attempted  to  correct  tbe  numerous  errors  in  Qmn- 
tilian's  text.  He  was  a  retj  acute  editor,  and,  considering 
^e  state  of  learning  in  his  age,  very  successful  in  his  emen- 
dfttioiis. 

Nine  or  ten  more  editions,  all  of  little  account^  appeared 
etween  this  and  that  of  Badins  Ascenaius^  Paris,  1516^  wha 
followed  the  text  of  Regius^  but  improved  it  by  introducing 
some  emendations  from  a  manuscript  of  Lauren6us  Valla. 
"^  The  nineteen  longer  Declamations  were  first  published^  with 
be  Institutions,  at  Trevieo,  in  1482,  and  one  hundred  and 
birty-six  of  the  shorter  ones  at  Paris  in  1609,  The  other 
nine  were  added  irom  an  old  manuscript  by  Peter  Pithou, 
Pari:i,  1580. 

The  next  editions,  after  that  of  B^diua  Ascensins,  that  did 

pneb  for  the  improvement  of  the  text,  were  those  of  Mosella- 

Um,    Aw.,    15tl7,  and  Colinajua,  8vo*  151^1.      The  G^phii, 

ebastian^  Francis,  and  Anton  ins,  produced   several  editions, 

^thi?  first  of  which  was  that  of  Sebastian,  Paris,  1534,  but  all 

those  that  had  the  charge  of  them,  whoever  they  were,  left  the 

text  nearly  the  same  aa  they  found  it. 

In  ]  543  appeared  the  edition  of  Caraerarins  aud  Sichardus, 
with  the  Castigationes  of  Philander,  which,  according  to  Gesner^ 
had  been  published  eight  years  before*  in  a  separate  volume, 
at  Basil.  These  tiaree  contributed  somethmg  to  the  emen^ 
dation  and  illustration  of  the  text. 
In  1658  there  was  published  an  edition  at  Paris  by  Thomat 
*  Fabric  Bibl  Lat  ed.  Emestl 
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Bichardus.  who  republished  it  iu  1556,  with  notes  which 
smd  to  be  written  by  Turnebus,  but  which  cannot  be  prov* 
to  bave  been  his,  and  have  been  generally  regarded  as  inferi< 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  him.  Burmano  am 
SpaldiDg  call  the  writer  Paeudo-Turiiebus.  Many  of  thei 
annotations,  however,  illustrate  passages  very  happily ;  and 
have  frequemly  cited  them,  appending  the  uame  **  Turnebtis. 

The  Variorum  edition  of  1665,  commenced  by  Schreveli 
and  finished  after  big  death  by  Frederic  Gronoviua,  is  useful, 
but  of  no  great  estimation.  Burmano  charges  the  editor  oi 
editors  with  supm^e  neijUgence, 

Passiog  over  a  variety  of  minor  editions,  we  come  to  the 
first  English  edition^  published  by  Edmund  Gibson,  4to., 
Oxford,  1693.  Gibson  so  eras  to  have  been  but  a  young  man 
when  he  brought  out  this  edition.  He  professed  to  have 
collated  three  manuscripts,  two  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  both  Bnrmann  and  Spalding  accuse  him  of  not 
having  made  his  collations  with  sufficient  care. 

In  1698  appeared  at  Strashur^,  in  4to  ,  the  edition  of  Ulrie 
Obrecht,  mtb  various  emendations  iu  the  text,  many  of  them, 
very  judicious,  but  without  notes.  He  had  intended  to  publish 
a  separate  volume  of  annotations,  with  the  reasons  for  his 
correctionSj  but  was  prevented  by  death  firom  executing  his 


In  1715  Rollin  published  what  we  may  call  a  selection  from 
the  Institutions  of  Quintilian,  for  he  omitted  all  such  parts  as 
he  tb ought  not  necessary  to  be  read  by  youth  in  modera 
times.  His  text  is  tolerably  correct,  but  he  ia  too  sparing  of 
illastratiou. 

Five  years  afterwards,  17S0,  followed  the  well-lmown  edition 
of  Burmann,  containing  the  principal  annotations  of  all  pre- 
ceding commentators,  and  some  of  Buxmann's  own.  What 
Burmann  himself  did,  however,  was  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him;  be  neglected  many  passages  that 
required  both  correction  and  illustration.  When  he  attempted 
emendation,  he  was  extremely  timid,  and  not  always  happy. 

What  Burmann  had  omitted,  Capperonier,  Pari9,  17^6, 
attempted  in  some  degree  to  supply.  But  he  wanted  judg- 
ment to  direct  bis  good  intentions.  Burraaun  had  neglected 
to  explain  any  of  the  legal  or  rhetorical  terms  used  by  Quin- 
tilian ;  Capperonier  resolved  to  explain  them  all  with  the  ut^ 
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most  minuteness^  He  accordii;gly  extracted^  from  TarionB  I 
MtuceG,  but  especially  from  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  all  that  he 
Qoold  possibly  bring  to  bear  on  the  technicalities  of  his 
iiiihor ;  but  from  not  having  divided  his  texts  into  ae^tiona, 
to  whifb  he  might  refer,  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
ing  scores  of  times,  illustrations  T^hich  it  would  have 
-iiffieient  to  have  given  once.  His  pages  are  accordingly 
cotjumbered  with  supei^aous  matter,  and  he  himself,  from  the 
way  in  which  be  speaks  of  bis  doings,  seems  proud  of  the 
petty  eradition  which  he  has  ao  industriously  ai^eumolated- 
Burmann  tho tight  himself  insulted  in  the  preface,  and  took 
■mple  revenge  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  Ad  CImtdmm  Cappe- 
fonneriumt  Theohgum  lAcentiahim^  Diaconum  AtnUanmsern 
§t  Gr^tcm  Liwjum  Fro/essoretn,  de  novd  ejus  Quintiliani 
§iUi(me,  a  pamphlet  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and  two  , 
|Hges,  and  of  which  the  index  refers  to  Ctipperonnerii  calum^  I 
ma,  Qbtrectati^n^^,  iffnorantiSj  fitria,  ineptm,  errores^  p,  1-J  02.  ^ 
Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  as  Spalding  justly  oliserves,  thaS 
"notwithstanding  Burmann'a  strictures  and  ridicule,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  technical  terms  of  rhetoric,  such  as  Capperonier 
fossessed  in  no  small  degree,  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
iltteqjretation  of  Qnintilian,  but  for  estimating  the  value  of 
various  readings."  In  capacity  for  judging  of  readings,  how- 
ever, Capperonier  was  deficient;  and  Gesner,  in  speaking  of 
his  notes,  intimates  that  such  of  them  as  are  not  on  rhetorical 
m  legal  points  are  tin  deserving  of  notice, 

Capperuiner  was  followed  by  Gesner,  1 73 S,  whose  test  is 
on  the  whole  mther  more  correct  than  Bur  mannas,  but  who 
quietly  passed  over  many  passages  that  demanded  correction 
and  explanation. 

Bnt  all  preceding  editors  were  far  surpassed  by  George 
Lewis  Spalding,  whose  first  volume  appeared  in  1798,  He 
commenced  his  work  with  an  ample  store  of  critical  mate* 
cials,  and  the  aid  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but,  what  wa?  of  far  more  consequence,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  undertaking  with  a  resolution  to  leave  no  appa- 
rent comiptions  in  the  text  unamended,  and  no  obscurity 
anelucidatedp  As  be  was  well  qualified,  by  learning  and  per- 
spicacity for  his  task,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest 
excellence,  both  for  correctness  and  for  illustration.  If  be 
deserves  censure  on  sLoy  account,  it  is  for  haviiig  T^aii.  wysa* 
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Bionally  too  much  attention  to  worthless  readings,  and  fd 
having  byen  rather  too  fa;stidious  about  the  Latin  of  his  not 
which,  had  they  heeu  more  concise  and  spirited,  would,  ev^ 
if  leas  elegant,  have  pleased  the .  reader  better.  He  did 
live  to  complete  his  work,  hut  died  suddenly  when  he 
near  the  end,  and  the  conclusion  was  committed  to  the  nhli 
management  of  Buttmimrt,  who.  to  one  of  Spalding's  notes  on 
the  third  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book,  makes  the  following 
addition  : 

Haec  mane  quum  icripaisset  Geurgius  LudoTicua  Spalding,  Tespers 
ereptna  ©at  Qmutiliano,  efc  bia  literis  umveraia,  et  ai  quid  in  qaocuaque 
genera  ban!  aut  re  atit  humamBSimo  gaudio  plAuBnque  juTandnm  enxL 


''The  Tramlations  of  Quintilian,"  sajs  Eniesti,  "are  but 
few  ;  for  his  Institutions  are  more  difficult  to  render  into  our 
modem  tongues  than  other  works  of  antiquity/*     Experience 
has  enabled  me  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  justice  of  this  I 
remark-  i 

Four  versions  have,  however,  appeared  in  French  ;  one  by 
Michael  de  Purea,  pnhlished  in  IfifiS  ;  another  by  the  Abbe 
Nicolas  Gedoyn,  which  appeared  first  in  1718,  and  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  Gedoyn's  performance  deserves  great 
praise ;  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  express 
the  sense  of  his  author,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  tea  years 
over  his  task.  But  tlie  version  is  in  some  places,  as  Ernes ti 
remarks,  fallacious.  The  French  translation  published  by 
Nisard,  1353,  in  his  ''  Collection  des  Auteurs  Lattns,"  is 
modelled  on  that  of  Gedojn,  and  supplies  a  few  short  pa.s- 
sages  which  he  had  omitted.  The  French  version  of  C.  Y, 
Ouizille,  Paris,  IBWj  I  have  not  seen. 

In  English  we  have  had  two  versions.  The  earlier  was  thttt 
of  Guthrie,  printed  first,  I  believe,  in  1756.  The  quality 
most  remarkable  in  Guthrie  is  his  audacity ;  he  was  resolved 
to  give  some  English  for  Quintilian's  sentences^  and  when  he 
could  not  see  the  sense,  either  by  the  light  of  his  osvn  scanty 
learning,  or  of  Gedoyns  Frencbj  he  boldly  excogitated  some- 
tking,  and  thrust  on  his  reader  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind 
for  that  of  Quintilian's,  Of  his  travesties^  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  do  him  iiyustice,  I  will  give  a  few  specimens.  Id  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  Quintilian  aays^ 
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X? 


Hk  [qu^staonea]  pnmajn  hubent  propoailionom*    SacrH^mm  e&m- 
mtkU :  Nan  quhquk  hominem  omdU,  ddU  Unetur. 

For  wMch  Guthrie  gives, 

J  "In  all  auoh  mattera  a  leading  propoeitlon  ia  laid  down,  wbicli  is 

i  TObject-^matter  o!  contest.     Says  one  party,  l*ou  have  been  ffuiltf/  of 

%e,  for  yotk  Aare  Mlkd  a  m^i*."'     Say  a  the  other,  "  If  I  Aai?* 

I  a  m^n,  ii  doe*  iwrf  titrrefore  foUow  that  I  ham  ftecrt  fftdUif  ofaa^ri- 


[in  the  third  chapter*  of  the  Kxth  book  Quintilian  reoorda 
fuUowing  jest : 

ServnB  Bokbellse,  quuni  interrogaretur,  &n  dominuB  ejuB  auc^ionem 
propa^uifiBetj  Damum,  inqtiiti  x^etuiidU, 

This  Gathrie  metamorphoses  into 

*  Wkm  IMabdla  wm  aZwu?  to  purch<tSE  a  sktTje,  teho  offered  himse^  t^ 
IqI^  he  aaksd  him  whether  he  Imd  his  jtiasicr^s  lea^i?e  to  be  9old  /  Ha 
btt,  fepli^  the  skTe,  sold  hk  house." 

Qiiiiitilian  remarks,  on  the  collocation  of  phrases, 

Oivendmn  ne  docreacat  oratio,  €t  fortiori  aubjungatur  aJiquid  infi^ 
miua,  lit  sacrUegofar^  aut  latrofd  pdtUant.. 

Guthrie  presents  us  ^vith 

**  We  are  to  avoid  a  dwindlLag  of  etyk ;  for  whatever  »  weak  on^M  la 
&ff  ^jeeted  to  tohat  is  firmtg :  Thus  aa^rilege  ia  a  liigher  crime  than 
thelij  and  robbery  than  impudenqe  " 

¥hat  be  conceived  himself  to  mean,  when  he  was  writing  that 
■'whatever  is  weak  ought  to  ha  subjected  to  what  is  strong,"  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture, 
Qnintilian  obseryea  of  defimtioD.f 

Opns  eat  aHqtiaEido  finitione  obacurioribiia  et  fgnotioribns  verbis^  ut 
quid  sit  darifjatiOt  ^vleiarma.  Erit  et  interim  notia  nomioi^  Terbisj  ut 
<|uid  Bit  penuMj  quid  lUtt*.  Qusd  varietas  efficii,  ut  earn  quidam  coci> 
jflotJiMB,  quidam  qiialitatij  qmdam  legitimia  qnsestionibua  subjecerint, 

WhBt  Guthrie  offers,  iSj 

■^  Tbere  Lb  no  way  of  defining  some  thinga.  but  in  terms  more  obs&wre 
than.  th£  term  that  is  dejined^  Other  thinga  are  so  dear  in  their  sense, 
they  reqnire  no  definition  as  to  the  term.  Tbia  variety  has  oeeaatoneii 
a  grealx  deal  of  hgictd  jctrj^wii  which  ia  very  unprofitabltj  to  the  bufli- 
nera  of  an  orator." 

If  the  reader  choose  to  follow  him  a  few  sentences  further,  he 
$j  sea  a  little  more  of  strauge  metamorphosis. 

*  Sect  fl9,  4.  Vn*  S,  13. 
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In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book*  Quintilian  says, 

Est  et  quod  appellatur  Ik  novis  vdrifia,  quA  voce  onmis  intellectua 
accipi  potest,  sed  hoc  nomine  donarunt  ea  qase  non  dicunt,  vertim 
intelligi  volunt;  ut  in  eum,  quern  ssepius  Ik  ludo  redemerat  sorer, 
agentem  cum  e^  talionis,  quod  ei  pollicem  dormienti  recidisset,  &c. 

Guthrie  gives, 

"  The  word  imderstanding  may  be  indifferently  applied  to  all  opera* 
tions  of  the  intellects.  £tU  token  we  say  that  a  thing  is  understood,  we 
mppose  U  to  he  suppressed.  Thus  a  fellow  whose  sister  had  several  times 
redeemed  him  from  the  profession  of  prize-fighting,  sued  her,  upon  the 
statute  of  Talio,  for  cutting  off  his  thumb,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  Quintilian  observes  of  the 
note-books  left  behind  him  by  Cicero, 

Nam  Ciceronis  ad  preesens  mod5  tempus  aptatos  libertus  Tiro 
contraxit ;  quos  non  ideo  excuso,  quia  non  probem,  sed  ut  sint  magis 
admirabiles. 

Which  Guthrie  transforms  thus : 

"  The  notes  Cicero  left  behind  him  were  only  for  his  own  private 
use,  and  were  abridged  by  his  freedman  Tiro  ;  an  action  which  I  do  not 
approve  of;  but  I  mention  it>  that  we  may  admire  them  the  more." 

Quintilian,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  twelfth 
book,  sayfe  that  the  orator  is  to  study  his  cause  well  before  he 
ventures  to  speak  upon  it,  premeditation  being  safer  than 
writing : 

Licet  tamen  prsecogitare  plura.  et  animum  ad  omnes  casus  componere ; 
idque  est  tutius  stilo,  quo  facilitis  et  omittitur  cogitatio,  et  transfertur. 

Guthrie  makes  him  say, 

*■  Upon  the  whole  we  ought  to  consider  and  premeditate  every 
circumstance,  and  to  be  prepared  against  all  events  and  objections. 
This  is  most  safely  done  by  writing.  For  thereby  we  can  most  readily 
admit  or  transpose  a  thought." 

Yet  he  has  the  confidence  to  say,  in  a  note  on  the  second 
chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  that  "  the  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  this  chapter,  will  not  be  surprised  at  my 
being  obliged  now  and  then  to  throw  in  a  word  that  is  not  in 
the  original ;"  and  adds  that  **the  Abb6  Gedoyn,  though  he 
takes  much  greater  liberties  of  that  sort  than  Ido^  has  in  this 
chapter  several  times  mistaken  or  obscured  our  author's 
sense."  Gedoyn  is  closeness  and  accuracy  itself  compared 
*  Sect.  12. 
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with  Guthrie,  and  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
"throwing  in  "  such  words  as  Guthrie  forces  on  "  our  author." 
Ifc  would  be  easy  to  find  dozens  of  similar  instances. 

Patsall,  who  followed  Guthrie  in  1774,  is  better  on  the 
whole ;  perhaps  he  has  not  more  than  half  as  many  faults  as 
Guthrie;  but  many  of  what  he  has  are  very  gross.  He 
translates  MUkridaies  corpore  ingenti^perinde  armatua,  '^  Mith- 
ridates  having  likewise  the  advantage  of  a  huge  body,"  from 
which  single  specimen  the  reader  may  fully  estimate  his 
abilily  to  exhibit  in  another  language  the  niceties  of  Quin- 
tihan  s  diction.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  Guthrie's 
version,  nor  Patsall's,  is  complete ;  for  whole  chapters,  and 
large  portions  of  chapters,  are  omitted  in  each  of  tnem. 

There  are  two  Italian  versions  of  the  Institutes,  by  Orazio 
Toscanella,  4to.,  Venice,  1568,  and  by  Garilli,  Vercelli,  1780. 
There  is  one  in  German,  by  H.  P.  C.  Hencke,  3  vols.  8vo., 
1775,  which  was  republished  in  an  improved  form  by  Biller- 
beck,  in  1825. 
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Am^a^metit  nece^wiy  to  be  atudied,  %  1 — 3.    But  no  ganetd  rules 
■     can  be  girea  with  reepect  to  it^  4. 

Of  Invention,  I  think,  enough  has  been  said  ;  for  I  hare 
Dot  only  treated  of  the  mode  of  informing  judges,  but  have 
touched  on  the  art  of  exciting  their  feelings.  But  as  it  is  not 
enough  for  those  who  are  erectiog  edifices,  to  collect  stones 
and  materials,  and  other  things  useful  for  the  architect,  unless 
the  hand  of  tho  workman  be  also  apphed  to  the  disposition 
and  collocation  of  them,  so,  in  speakiGg,  however  abundant  ba 
the  quantity  of  matter,  it  ivill  form  but  a  confused  mass  and 
lieap,  unless  similar  an-anffement  bind  it  together,  disposed  in 
regular  orderj  and  with  its  .several  parts  connected  one  with 
another.  2,  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  arrange- 
ment is  considered  the  second  of  the  five  parts*  of  oratory ;  for 
though  all  the  limbs  of  a  statue  be  cast,  it  is  not  a  statue 
until  they  are  united ;  and  if,  in  our  own  bodies,  or  those  of 
any  other  animals,  we  were  to  displace  or  alter  the  position 
of  any  part,  they  woald,  though  they  had  the  same  number  of 
parts,  be  but  monsters.  Even  our  joints,  if  but  in  tlie  least 
degree  dislocated^  lose  their  whole  use  and  power  of  action ; 
and  disorder  in  an  army  is  an  impediment  to  its  efficiency, 
3*  Nor  do  those  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong,  who  think  that 
^e  system  of  the  world  is  maintained  by  order,  and  that,  if  ita 
er  were  broken,  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  whole. 

*  Compare  ti.  4,  1.    l^oMin^,    See  note  on  iHl,  1, 
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So  speech,  if  deficient  in  that  quality,  must  necessarily  be 
confused,  and  float  like  a  ship  without  a  helm  ;  it  can  have  no 
coherence ;  it  must  exhibit  many  repetitions,  and  many  omis- 
sions ;  and,  like  a  traveller  wandering  by  night  in  unknown, 
regions,  must,  as  having  no  stated  course  or  object,  be  guided 
by  chance  rather  than  design. 

4.  The  whole  of  this  book,  therefore,  shall  be  devoted  to 
arrangement ;  a  quality,  which,  if  it  could  be  taught  by  rules 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  subject,  would  not  have  fellen  to  the 
lot  of  so  small  a  number  of  speakers.  But  as  the  forms  of 
causes  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  infinite  in  variety,  and  as 
no  one  cause,  during  so  many  ages,  has  been  found  in  all 
respects  similar  to  another,  the  pleader  must  exercise  his 
sagacity,  his  discernment,  his  invention,  and  his  judgment, 
and  must  ask  counsel  from  himself.  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  some  things  that  may  be  taught  by  precept,  and 
of  these  I  shall  not  fail  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Definition  of  arrangement,  §  1.  Must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  causes,  2,  3.  How  Quintilian  used  to  study  and  contemplate 
causes,  4 — 9.  The  best  order  for  ai^g^uments,  10 — 12.  How  we 
may  reply  to  a  edngle  accusation,  18 — 16.  Or  to  several,  16 — IS. 
How  we  may  omit  or  neglect  •some  points,  19 — 22.  Further 
remarks  on  the  consideration  of  a  cause,  23 — 25.  We  must  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  to  the  most  important  points,  26 — 28.  Quintilian 
used  to  increase  the  points  in  his  own  favour  by  division,  29 — 83. 
Invention  assisted  by  division,  84 — 36.  Which  party  should  speak 
first,  is  not  a  matter  for  great  consideration,  37 — 89.  How  the 
more  intrinsic  points  in  a  cause  are  to  be  discovered  is  shown  by  a 
subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  40 — 64. 

1.  Let  dividmi,  then,  as  I  signified  above,*  be  the  distribution 
of  a  number  of  things  into  its  component  parts ;  partition,  the 
regular  distribution  of  parts  into  their  members,  and  a  just 
disposition  connecting  those  that  follow  with  those  that  pre- 
cede ;  and  arrangement  a  due  distribution  of  things  and  their 
parts  in  their  proper  places.     2    But  let  us  remember  that 

♦  V.  10,  ea. 
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I  artangement  is  often  altered  to  suit  the  interest  of  a  cause, 
I  mid  that  the  same  question  i§  not  always  discussed  first  hj  j 
I  both  parties;    a  point  of  which,    to   omit   other   examples,  I 
I  Demosihenes  and  jEschines  may  afford  us  an  instance,  who, 
I  in  tlie  trial  concerning  Ctesiphon^  adopt  a  very  d liferent  order, 
I  ^  the  accuser  commences  vnih  the  question  of  law»  on  which 
p  b  thought  hlroself  the  stronger,  while  the  defendant  intrnducea 
all  other  particulars  *  or  almost  all,   hefore  touching  on  the 
question  of  law,  in  order  to  prepare  the  judges  for  considoriug 
the  point  of  legality  at  the  conclusion*     3.  For  it  may  be  to 
tlie  interest  of  one  side  to  state  one  point  first,  and  of  the 
other  to  state  another ;  else  the  pleading  would  alwajs  be  con- 
ducted at  the  pleasure  of  the  prosecutor ;  and,  in  a  case  of 
mutual  act^usation,  when  each  party  defends  iiiraself  before  he 
iccuses  Ins  adversary,  the  order  of  evetythitig  on  either  side 
must  be  difierent^*     I  shall  therefore  set  forth  the  method 
which  I  mjself  have  followed,   and  which  I  have  adopted 
partly  from  the   rules  of  others*   and   partly  from  my  own 
reasoning ;  nor  have  I  ever  made  any  mystery  of  it. 

4.  It  was  my  great  care,  in  forensic  pleadings,  to  ascertain^ 
iu  the  first  place,  all  the  points  that  were  concerned  in  any 
cause  ;t  as  in  the  schools  there  are  certain  particulars,  and 
hut  few,  that  are  laid  dowu  previous  to  the  declamation  ;  the 
Greeks  call  them  Bi^ara.l  Cicero  g  proposita.  When  I  had 
placed  these,  as  it  were,  full  in  my  view,  1  contemplated  the 
cause  not  less  with  reference  to  the  opposite  side  than  to  my 
own, 

5*  First,  then,  (what  is  not  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  but 
is  above  all  to  be  regarded,)  I  settled  itJmt  each  party  wished 
to  establish,  and  then  by  what  Trieam^  in  the  following  way. 
1  considered  what  the  prosecutor  would  state  first ;  this  would 
either  be  an  admitted,  or  a  contested  point.  If  it  were  admitted, 
the  question  could  not  lie  in  it.  6.  1  passed  therefore  to  the 
answer  of  the  defendant,  and  considered  it  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes,  too,  what  was  elicited  from  thence  was  admitted. 

•  In  emticutffforia,  that  is,  recrimimitioTi  and  mutual  accu^athtif  the 
[fmg^caent  on  each  side  ia  different ;  for  iustance,  if  you  accuse  me 
bofmidde,  and  I  accuse  you   of  sftcrilege,  I  eliould  speak  first  of 
rmicide,  in  order  to  cle^r  myaelf,  while  you  would  spesik  first  ol 
^lewrilege.     Turn^hug.     See  iii  10,  4, 
t  Comp*  vL  if  8  ;  iy.  2,  28. 
I  t  IV.  2,  2S.  §  Topic  c,  21. 
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But  as  soon  fts  there  began  to  be  aoy  disagreement,  tk^ 
question  arose.  The  process  was  of  this  nature :  You  killem 
a  mun ;  I  did  kill  him ;  the  fact  is  admitted ;  I  pass  otiJ 
T*  The  defendant  ought  to  give  a  reason  whtf  he  killed  kimM 
It  is  l€tuifidj  be  may  saj,  to  kill  an  adulterer  idth  an  adidteres$M 
It  is  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  law.  We  may  then  pnJ 
ceed  to  a  third  point,  about  which  there  may  be  a  disputej 
They  were  not  guilty  of  adultery ;  thei/  were.  Hence  arisM 
the  question.  It  is  a  eontroversy  about  fact,  a  matter  of  oonJ 
jecture.  8,  SotnedmeSt  however,  a  third  point  is  admitted,! 
that  they  '^ere  guilty  oj  adult&ry.  But,  the  accuser  may  &ay»l 
it  wa-s  not  lawful  for  you  to  kill  them ;  for  you  u^ere  an  gxile,  ofl 
infamous t  There  is^  then,  a  question  about  law.  But  if,l 
If  hen  the  prosecutor  says  at  first,  You  have  killed,  the  de-l 
fendant  reply,  I  have  not  killed,  the  dispute  commences  atl 
once.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  ascertain  when  the  controversy! 
begins ;  and  we  must  consider  what  forms  the  first  question.*  I 

9,  The  accusation  may  be  simple  ■  ^ahinus  killed  SaturM 
ninmrf  or  complex:  Limus  Varenus  has  incurred  the penaitm 
of  the  Imtf  respecting  msa^dns ;  for  he  is  guilty  of  killing  CaitM 
Varenus,  of  wounding  Cneius^  mid  also  of  killing  Salarim  ;d 
since  there  will  thus  be  three  distinct  propositions.  The  samej 
may  lie  said  of  civil  suits. §  But  out  of  a  complex  accusationj 
may  arise  several  questions  and  s(a£^j||  if  the  accused  deniej 
one  f^oint,  justifies  another,  and  endeavours  to  set  aside  anothei! 
by  taking  exception  IF  at  the  form  of  process.  In  this  case  thel 
Bccuser  must  consider  carefully  what  he  ought  to  refute,  and! 
in  what  parts  of  his  speech.  1 

10.  As  to  what  concerns  the  accuser,  I  do  not  altogether 
dissent  from  Celsus,  who,  doubtless  following  Cicero,  persists 
in  maintaiuing  somewhat  too  positively,  on  this  head,  that  strong 
arguments  should  be  advanced  in  the  first  place,  the  strongest 

*  Ctmsickrari  debet,  gui^e  prifruiM  qu(S9tiontm  fadtSl  These  woids  ara 

evideutlTp-  corrupt*     SpaJding  propoijea  guffi  prima  guce^i&nwa  /i«Ki,  or  J 

quam  primum  ja^^fto^i-eHi /aww,  ■ 

t  V,  7,  20.  I 

4:  See  v.  13,  28 ;  and  the  fragoaents  of  the  speech  Pro  Vare'm  inl 

Envesti.    The  words  eommisit  and  cadit  in  the  texty  of  which  the  senaaj 

ifl  not  very  clear,  I  have  trauslafced  in  confonnity  with  the  Qotiona  oil 

Spaldmg.  I 

§  i)e  peiition^m*']  As  distiaguiahed  from  criminal  proaecutionB,         I 

ri  III  6,  1,  TI  III.  6,  •2d.  1 
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of  all  in  the  lust,  and  the  w^er  in  the  middle  ;  because  tbe 
judge  requires  to  be  moTed  at  the  beginning,  and  pressed 
forcibly  at  the  end.  IL  But  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  the 
strongest  argument  against  him  must  first  be  attacked,  leat 
tb  jadge,  looking  to  that  point,  should  regard  with  too  little 
fa?cmr  our  establishment  of  other  points.  Yet  this  order  may  , 
occasiotiany  be  changed,  if  the  lighter  points  be  evidently  ' 
false,  and  the  refutation  of  the  heaviest  charge  extremely 
difficult ;  so  that,  after  thus  detracting  from  the  credit  of  the 
ACi-'users,  we  may  proceed  to  the  last  point,  when  the  judge  is 
tmdj  to  suppose  that  all  the  charges  may  be  false.  It  will  be 
Dei:essary,  however,  to  make  some  preliininarj  remarks,  in 
which  a  reason  may  be  giyen  for  putting  off  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  charge,  and  a  refutation  of  it  may  be  promised, 
in  order  tJiat  we  may  not  seem  to  fear  that  wbicii  we  do  not  at 
once  overthrow.  12,  Attacks  on  the  past  life  of  the  accused 
mnst  generally  be  refuted  first,  that  the  judge  may  be  inclined 
to  hear  with  favour  the  question  on  which  he  is  to  give  a  de- 
cision. But  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  Varenus,  has  delayed 
the  consideration  of  such  charges  to  the  conclusion,  regarding,  i 
not  what  is  expedient  generally,  but  what  was  expedient  on 
that  occasion, 

IS,  When   the   accusation  is   simple,   we    must  consider 
whether  we  will   give  our  answer  in  one  proposition  or  in 

erah  If  in  one,  whether  we  build  our  case  on  fact,  or  on 
ten  i(tM\^  If  on  fact,  whether  what  is  charged  against  us 
la  to  be  d^iud  or  justified.  If  on  written  law,  on  tvkat.  point 
of  law  the  question  stands,  and  whether  it  regards  the  letter 
or  the  intentiofh  14,  This  we  shall  discover,  if  we  ascertain 
what  law  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  the  suit,  that  is,  on  what  the 
point  for  decision  rests.  In  the  exercises  of  the  schools, 
some  lawst  are  laid  down  merely  to  connect  a  series  of  cir- 
cumstances hj  a  case :  thus,  Let  a  father, %  «'Ao  rtcognkes  a 
that  he  has  Boqmsed^  take  him'  ha4ik  on  paymgfor  Ms  siib* 

Quintiikn  bere  looka  to  tbo  primaiy  diviBioo  of  general  states^ 
ording  to  wHch  some  are  de  rtj  and  arc  called  ttaint  ratimiaks  ^ 
ilhefB  dt  Mcripto,  and  are  called  Ugtiea.     Cftpperoniei*.    Se©  b.  ill  C;  tJ. 

t  ^Kfflrfam.]    We  must   imderetaiid  Uqcm,  »«  ia  evident   from  the 
example  timt  foUowa,     Capip^fmi^. 

X  This  kw  we  find  in  Seneca  the  Rhetorician,  pp.  286,  47S  i  and  in 
ie  *278tb  cf  the  DeekinationB  that  go  under  the  name  of  Quiotilian* 
paidirUf. 
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shtence;  Let  it  he  lawful  for  afatjierto  disinherit  a  sofi  who 
is  disobedient  to  hirS  (ulmonitiom.  A  father  who  has  Mken 
hack  a  son  that  he  had  e.rpo3ed,  requires  him  to  mamj  a  rick 
relatiofi ;  the  sofi  wishes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  poor 
persofi  that  brought  him  up.  15.  T be  law  regarding  children 
exposed  is  a  subject  for  moving  the  feelings  ;*  but  tbe  decision 
depends  on  the  law  concerning  disinheritance.  Nor  does  the 
question  always  rest  on  one  law  onlj,  but  sometimes  on  more 
than  one,  as  in  a  case  of  dvniKijjJaf  or  contradictory  laws.f  This 
matter  being  considered,  it  will  be  seea  about  what  points  th© . 
question  is* 

A  complex  defence  is  stich  as  that  in  Cicero's  speech  for 
Kabirltis:  If  he  had  killed  Saturninus,  he  would  have  acted 
rightly;  but  he  did  not  kill  him.  IQ.  But  when  we  advance 
many  arguments  against  one  proposition,  we  must  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  all  the  points  that  can  he  advanced,  and 
must  then  settle  in  what  part  of  our  speech  it  is  expedient 
that  each  should  be  stated,  17.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  I 
do  not  hold  the  same  opinion  which  I  expressed  a  little  above  | 
concerning  propositions,  and  to  which  1  assented  in  respect  to 
arguments,  (in  the  place  in  which  I  treated  of  proofs,§)  that 
we  may  sometimes  begin  with  the  stronger  ;  for^  in  refutation ^ 
the  force  of  our  questions  ought  always  to  increase,  and  to 
proceed  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest,  whether  they  be  of 
the  same  or  a  different  kind.  18*  But  quesitions  of  law  may 
sometimes  arise  from  one  ground  of  dispute  after  anotlier ; 
those  of  fact  look  always  to  one  point;  in  both,  however,  the 
order  is  the  same.  But  let  ua  speak  first  of  such  as  are  of 
different  kindsj  the  weakest  of  which  ought  to  be  discusaei 
first. 

Hence  it  is  that,  after  considering  some  questions,  we  con- 
cede or  grant  them  to  the  opposite  party ;  for  we  cannot  pasg 
to  others  unless  by  dismissing  those  that  come  first.  19.  This 
ought  to  he  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  not  appear 
to  have  despaired  of  them,  but  to  have  set  them  aside,  because 


4 


*  The  iirst  of  the  two  kwa  hat  no  influence  in  deciding  the  case  ; 
it  merely  aflforda  a  subject  for  either  party  to  escciU  the  feelioga  ;  for 
the  father  will  aay  that  he  took  back  hia  expoiied  eon  ;  the  aon  wiU  say 
that  while  he  was  ejtpofl*^d  he  was  brought  up  by  the  poor  man ;  faul 
thus  each  party  will  ha^e  an  affecting  topic  for  eloqueiioe.     TurnebitSs 

f  JIL  %  46^  a^d  yiii.  7.  X  Sect  10.  ^  V.  12,  14, 
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wa  can  establiah  our  cause  without  tbem,     ^n  ^^eni  demamh 
mime^  from  a  person  for  intere^i  on  an  mheritanre :  a  ques- 
tba  may  arise  t^hMher  fie  who  is  actinff  as  agent  has  a  riffkt  to 
h  an  atfmL*     20.  Suppose  that  we,  after  we  have  disciisse^™ 
i\m  question,  give  it  up,  or  are  defeated  upon  it,  the  ne?i^| 
(question   may  be,   wheiheT  ke  in  whose  name  the  mtion  h 
hnjufjht,  has  a  right  to  hav^  an  agenL     Suppose  that  we  give 
w&yt  on  tliis  point  also,  the  cause  may  admit  of  the  questio^" 
vhetli^r  he^  in  whose  name  the  suit  is  imtituted,  is  heir  to  ; " 
fursoH  to  whom  the  wterest  u  due,  and  sole  heir^     31.  If  the 
poiats  also  be  granted,  it  may  be  asked  ivhetker  the  mow*^/ 
redltf  dm*     On  the  other  hand,  nobody  v?ould  be  so  foolish  as 
lo  yield  what  he  considered  his  strongest  points  and  pass  on  to 
otiiers  of  minor  importance.     Similar  to  the  preceding  case  is 
one  that  is  given  in  the  Si^hools :  You  mitst  not  dmnherit  an^ 
adopted  son ;  thciigh  you  may  disinherit  this  adopted  son,  yoi^M 
nnmt  not  disinherit  one  ivho  has  deserved  well  of  his  count rtf^^ 
thoitgh  you  mny  dmnherit  one  who  ha^  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  you  may  not  disinherit  whatever  deserving  son  has  not 
obeyed   your  'will:  ihouyh  he   may   have  been  hound  to  obey 
ifour  will  in  ail  other  ihi?i{f8^  youmay  not  dkinkerit  him  for  not 
hainjig  obeyed  it  iVt  regard  to  an,  optional  or,  ifymi  tmijf  dis~ 
inherit  him  for  an  option,  not  for  such  an  option  as  this.    Sut^h 
is  the  dissimilarity  in  questions  of  law,     si^-  But  in  matters 
af  &ct  there  may  be  several  questions  all  tending  to  the  same 
object :  as  if,  for  instance,  a  person  who  is  on  trial  for  theft^ 
ghould  say  to  the  accuser,  Prove  that  you  had  the  property ; 
proi:s  that  yon  lost  it ;  prove  that  you  lost  it  by  theft ;  prove 
that  you  lost  it  by  my  theft.     The  fiFit  three  points  may  be 
conceded ;  the  last  cannot, 

SS.  I  used  also  very  frequently!  to  adopt  this  method,  I 
went  back  from  the  last  species  (for  it  is  that  which  commonly 
contains  the  point  for  decbion)  to  the  first  general  question, 
or  descended  from  tha  genus  to  the  last  species  ;||  and  that 
even  in  deliberative  causes*  ii4.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
Kama  deliberates  whether  he  shall  accept  kingly  power  whe^f^^ 

*  IV,  4,  6.  -f  m.  6,  8,  :  See  v.  10,  97.  * 

%  Prm^puh,^  I  cannot  satiafy  myself  aa  to  the  force  of  thia  adverU 

It  See  note  on  v.  10,  5, 
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the   Uomam   offer   it.       Fii-st  arises   the   general   questioij 
Whethtr  he  ouffht  to  reign  at  all ;  then  follow  the  particu" 
questions,  Wkether  he  ouffht  to  reign  hi  a  eoimtrj/  not  his  owni 
iifiether  at  Bovie;  whether  the  Romans  icill  tokrate  mch  a  kin 
m  hirmelf.     The  case  is  similar  in  matters  of  controversy^ 
Suppose  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  makes 
choice  of  another  man  s  wife :  the  last  special  question  isJ 
Whether  a  man  mn  make  choice  of  another's  wife :  The  genen  ' 
question  is,  Wfiether  he  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  countr)^ 
ought  to  receive  tvhatever  he  makes  the  object  of  his  choice  f^ 
then  follow  the  iw^mxi^,  whether  he  eaji  choose  from  the  pra 
pertg  of  a  private  person ;  tt?hether  he  mn  demand  a  woman  in 
marriage:  whethw  he  can  demand  one  who  ha>s  a  hnshandi 
35,  But  these  questions  are  not  set  forth  in  our  speech  in  thi| 
same  order  in  which  they  occur  to  us  ;t  f^Cfr  that  in  gener 
occurs  first  which  is  to  be  expressed  last,  as  thus,  Yoti  ou^fU 
not  to  make  choice  of  another  man's  wife.     Hence  haste  spoil 
division.     We  should  not,  therefore,  content  ourselves  witJ 
what  offers  ;  but  should  inquire  something  furtlier,  as,  wheth 
he  may  not  even  malm  choice  of  a  widow ;  something  furthe 
still,  as,  whether  he  may  not  choose  anythhig  belonging  to  i 
private  person ;  or  last  of  all,  going  back  to  what  is  next  to  thd 
general  question,  whether  he  may  not  make  choice  of  anything^ 
unlanful.     26,  Examining  the  proposition  of  our  adyersoryJ 
therefore,  as  is  very  easy,  let  us  decide,  if  possible,  %chat  it  ' 
natural  should  be  answered  first ;  and  this,  if  we  but  coiitem^ 
plate  the  cause  as  being  actually  pleaded,  and  the  necessit 
laid  upon  us  of  replying  at  once^  will  readily  occur  to  us, 

27.  But  if  it  should  not  occur,  let  us  set  aside  that  which 
occurs  to  us  first,  aod  reason  with  ourselves  thus :  What,  if  it 
were  otherwise  ?  questioning  ourselves  a  second  and  a  third 
time  J  until  nothing  remain  for  consideration.  Thus  we  shall 
examine  even  the  minutest  points,  which,  if  well  treated,  will 
make  the  judge  more  incUoed  to  listen  to  us  on  the  main- 

•  V,  10,  97  J  viL  10,  6» 

+  In  our  epeech  questioiis  are  net  disposed  m  the  same  order  in] 
which  they  occur  to  us  in  meditation  and  investigation  j  for  wba4i  1 
oecurs  to  us  first  ia  generally  the  hypothesUf  or  ground  of  eontroTferay  j  T 
but  it  i&  to  be  placed  laat,  other  quettiona  being  put  before  it,  *" 
hi9.    See  iii.  9,  6,  and  note. 
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mt  28-  With  thia  process  the  nile  that  "  w6  ihould 
d  from  what  is  commoii  to  what  is  particular/'  is  not 
at  variaDce;  for  what  is  commoa  is  mostly  general. 
person  km  kUM  a  tyrant,  ig  a  contimoii  or  general  pro- 
a  certain  person  has  killed  a  tyrant*  u  tvoman  has 
Mm,  hk  wife  ha^  killed  him^f  are  particular  propositions, 
"29,  I  used  also  to  Bslect  those  points  in  which  I  agreed 
mk  mj  opponent^  provided  they  wert^  to  my  purpose,  and  not 
fluljf  to  press  suoh  matters  as  he  admitted,  but  to  multiply 
tbem  by  division;  as  in  this  case : J  'VA  general,  who,  in  a 
oompetitioo  for  public  honours,  had  corae  off  superior  to  his 
Iktiier,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy ;  certain  deputies, 
goirg  to  ransom  him*  met  the  father  on  the  road  as  he  was 
returaing  from  the  enemy's  camp,  who  said  to  them,  *  You 
m  going  too  late.*  SO.  The  deputies  searched  the  fflther,  and 
fbcind  a  sum  of  money  in  gold  concealed  in  the  hreaat  of  his 
lobe;  they  then  proceeded  to  their  place  of  destination,  and 
fimnd  the  general  fixed  to  a  cross,  who  uttered  the  words, 
'Beware  of  the  traitor/  The  father  was  accused."  What  is 
idmitted  on  both  sides?  That  treason  tvas  si^nijiedf  mid 
t^lfied  hy  the  generaL  We  try  to  find  the  traitor*  You 
udmit  that  you  went  to  the  eneTriy,  and  went  secretly;  that  you 
rmrned  in  safety ^  brought  away  gold^  and  had  the  gold  cmt» 
uai^d, 

3L  What  the  accused  has  done,  k  sometimes  set  forth 
very  forcibly  in  the  statement  of  the  case,  and^  if  it  takes  pos- 
fiession  of  the  mind  of  the  judge,  his  ears  are  almost  closed 
against  the  defence.  In  general,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  accuser  to  amass  facts,  and  of  the  defendant  to  separate 
them.  I  used  also  to  do,  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of 
a  causei  that  which  I  noticed§  as  being  done  in  regard  to 
arguments ;  that  is  to  say,  stating  all  the  particulaTS  that  could 
possibly  be  urged  against  me,  and  overthrowing  them  one 
after  another,  I  left  nothing  remaining  but  that  which  I 
wished  to  he  believed.     32.  Thus^  in  charges  of  prevarication,  || 


^^TkTUTn  tamm  iyrannitm  ocddit.^  Tberfi  seemaio  be  aame  miBoimd- 
nam  in  the  text  here  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  readinga, 

I  The  aUueian  la  to  Alexander  of  Pter^,  who  was  killed  by  Ida  wife 
rhebe^    See  Cicero  de  Inv*  iLid. 

I  See  Seneca,  ContrQV,  nil  I  V,  10,  66. 

I^Q^ee  advocates  are  said  to  pretEricate  whe  iet  aside  true  charge 
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it  may  be  ajgaed,  The  accused  could  hme  ban  acquittisd  oni 
by  the  entMishment  of  Ms  inn(icence,  or  by  the  inten^^jition 
some  authority^  or  by  force  or  bribes  having  hemi  offered  to  th 
judges,  or  through  the  difficultg  of  proof  or  through  prevaric 
tion  :  That  he  was  guilty  you  admit ;  no  authority  interposed i 
there  wm  no  force  offered;  you  do  not  complain  thM  the  judgi 
were  brihed;  there  was  no  diffieuUy  in  the  tcag  of  proof;  an' 
what  rejiahis,  then,  but  that  there  must  have  bemi  prevan 
catioit?  33.  If  I  could  not  set  aside  all  the  points  agaiuii 
Tiie,  I  at  least  set  aside  the  greater  number.  For  instance,  T 
M  aeknouiedged  that  a  man  was  killed  ;  jwt  in  a  solitarg  plac 
to  had  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  kilhd  by  robbers ;  not  for  th 
sake  of  booty f  for  he  was  not  rifled ;  not  in  the  hope  of  inheii^ 
ing  anything^  for  he  icas  poor ;  Malice  must  then  kai-e  been  the 
ca^use:  Bat  who  ims  his  enemy?  31.  This  method,  of 
examining  everything  that  can  be  said,  and  of  rejecting  as  it 
were  one  particular  after  another,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
strongest  poin£,  not  only  facilitates  the  art  of  division »  but  also 
that  of  invention.  Thus,  Milo  h  accused  of  kUUng  Olodins : 
He  either  killed  him  or  did  not  kill  him :  It  would  be  safest 
to  deny  that  he  killed  him,  but  if  that  cannot  be  done^  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  killed  him  either  justly  or  unjustly;  and  we 
miist  doubtleea  say  justly :  He  killed  him  then  either  intention- 
ally or  through  necessity ;  for  ignorance  cannot  be  pretended  : 
35,  Whether  there  was  intention^  is  doubtful,  but^  as  people 
think  that  there  was,  we  most  attempt  some  defence  of  it,  and 
Bay  that  the  intention  was  to  serve  his  country.  Or  shall  we 
say  that  he  killed  him  through  necessity  ?  The  encounter  with 
him  was  then  accidental,  and  not  premeditated ;  one  of  thetn 
ikerefnr&was  lying  hi  wait:  Which  of  tho  two?  Assuredlg 
Clodius*  Do  you  see  how  the  necessary  chain  of  circuni' 
stances  leads  us  to  the  ground  of  defence?  36.  Let  us 
conaider  further :  He  certainty  either  wished  to  kill  the  lier-in- 
tvait  CloiiHS,  or  he  did  7mt ;  it  is  safer  if  we  can  say  that  he 
did  not:  Then  the  attendants  of  Milo  muU  have  done  the 
deed,  without  orders  from  Milo^  and  without  his  kn/JwUdge. 
But  this  timid  mode  of  defence  detracts  from  the  credit  of 

Rnd  ppoofa,  and  put  forward  euch  as  are  gronadless,  acting  m  coHufiion 
trith  the  accused  peraou.     W*i.  call  tboae  prevaricatorSi  aaja  Ulpiaa^^ 
ftiio  betrny  the  eauge,  which  they  profeas  to  support,  to  their 
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oir  sssertioB,  that  Clodiiia  M-as  justly  killed.  S7*  We  must 
therefore  add^  The  atiendants  acted  in  such  a  wut^  as  m{;h  of 
vi  would  %i^ish  hU  own  attendants  to  act.  This  kind  of  pmc- 
tioe  is  the  more  useful,  as  it  often  happens  that  notMng  that 
preaents  itself  pkases  us^  and  yet  something  must  be  smd. 
We  should  accordingly  contemplate  the  cause  under  every 
aspect ;  and  thus  either  that  which  is  best  will  be  discovered^ 
I  m  that  which  is  least  bad.  Occasionally  we  may  turn  to 
advantage  the  statement  of  our  adversary;  for  that  it  is 
Mmetimes  equally  to  the  purpose  of  both  parties^  has  been 
I  okerred  in  the  proper  place.* 

I  know  that  it  is  discussed  in  eonae  authors,  iu  many  thou- 
I  laads  of  lines,  how  we  may  discover  which  party  ought  to 
I  ip^k  first ;  but  this  is  decided  in  the  forum  eitier  by  the 
I  ri^ur  of  formulse,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  process,  or,  finally, 
by  lot  38.  In  the  schools  such  inquiries  are  of  no  importance, 
^oe  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  charge  and  to  refute  it,  in  the 
UmQ  declamation,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  prosecutor  as  on 
tkt  of  the  defendanttf  But  in  most  suits  it  cannot  even  bo 
determined  which  party  has  a  right  to  precedence ;  as  in  the 
case,  A  father,  who  had  three  sons,  ono  an  orator,  another  a 
jihUosopher,  and  a  third  a  physician,  dwided  his  property  % 
hii  mil  into  four  parts,  and  gave  one  part  to  each  of  the  three, 
directing  that  the  fourth  part  Bkould  go  to  him  who  should  be 
ofwrnt  service  to  his  country.  39.  They  go  to  law ;  who  ought 
to  speak  first,  is  uncertain  ;  though  the  statement  of  the  case 
is  clear ;  for  we  raust  begin  with  him  whose  part  we  take, 
Sttch  are  the  directions  that  may  be  given  about  division  in 
geiLeml, 

40.  But  bow  shall  we  find  out  questions  that  are  more 
obscure  ?  Just  as  we  discover  thoughts,  words,  figures ♦  style ; 
attmely,  by  the  exercise  of  our  ability,  and  by  care  and  prac- 
tice. Scsuicely  anything,  however,  will  escape  a  speaker,  unless 
he  be  inattentive,  if  he  will,  as  I  re  marked, t  hut  take  nature 
for  his  guide.  41,  But  many  orators,  aifecting  a  character  for 
eloquence,  are  content  with  arguments  that  are  merely  showy, 
01  that  contribute  nothing  to  the  establishment  of  their  c^se. 

•  IV.  4,  S. 

+  A  jpow^'-More.]  Poskmot  is  here  used,  in  a  strange  i^nd  eiirpri^g 
•finee,  for  dv/sn^an     Spalding. 
'  Sect.  2a 
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Others  thifik  that  thej  let  nothing  escape  them^  while  then 
merely  contemplate  whnt  presents  itself  to  their  own  eye« 
That  what  I  saj  may  be  the  better  understoodj  I  will  give  m 
case  from  the  eehools^  one  not  very  difficult  or  new,  as  bM 
example:  42.  Let  the  son  who  neglects  to  plead  for  his  fathtm 
on  a  trial  for  treasoHy   he  dmnherited.     Let  ih^  man  who  |l 
found  guilty  of  treason ^  he  hanished  with   the  advocats  ivhM 
pleads  for  him.     A  father  ivas  accus&d  of  treason;  onB  of  Am 
soiu,  who  was  a  man  of  eloquence^  appeared  as  advocate  fom 
his  father ;  the  other ^  an  illiterate  man^  did  not  appear  at  aUM 
the  father  was  found  guilttf,  and  went  with  the  son  who  pleadsi^ 
for  him  into  exile.     The  illiterate  son,  after  distinguishing  him- 
self hg  his  bravery,  obtained  of  his  country,  as  a  reward,*  the 
recall  of  Ms  father  and  his  brother.     The  father  retwnied  and 
died  intestate  ;  the  illiterate  son  sues  for  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  the  eloquent  son  claims  the  ivkole  of  it.    43,  In  this  case 
those  men  of  eloquence,  to  whom  we  appear  ridicnloiis,  as 
being  anxious  about  causes  that  rarely  occur, f  will  seize  ^pon 
the  favourable  characters-      Their  pleading  will  be  /or  the 
illiterate  against  the  eloquent  son ;  for  the  brave  against  the 
unwarlike;  for  the  benefactor  against  the  ungrateful ;  for  him 
who  desires  only  apart  of  his  father's  propert^jf  against  him  who 
would  allow  ?w  portion  of  it  to  his  brother,     44,  All  these  are 
points  iu  the  cause,  and  a  great  support  to  it,  but  they  do  not 
secure  victory.     In  such  a  cause,  the  thoughts  sought  by  such 
orators  will  be,  if  possible,  daring  or  obscurej  (for  obscurity  is 
now  a  virtue,)  and  they  will  think  that  they  come  off  well  in 
the  matter  if   they   distinguish   theraad?es   with  Buf&cieat 
clamour  and  noise.     Those,  again,  whoso  object  is  better,  but 
whose  regard  is  confined  to  that  which  readily  presents  itself, 
will  see   the  following  points  as  it  were  swimming  on    the 
surface :    45.    Th^it  the  illiterate  son  was  es^mable  for  not 
appearing  at  the  trial,  as  he  could  have  been  of  no  assistance 
to  his  father;  that  the  eloqu£7it  son  ha^  Utile  ground  for  blaming 
the  other  for  kis  absence^  as  the  father  was  found  guilty;  that 
he  who  procured  his  father's  recall  deserves  to  inherit  his  father's 
property ;  and  that  the  other  son  is  of  a  covetous,  unnatural, 

*  See  V.  10,  97. 

f  Circa  lit€t  rarat.}  Such  &a  the  imaginary  co&ea  of  the  ftchocU, 
G^ner  and  SpaldiDg  undcratfitid  the  words.     Obrscht   conjectur 
^ar^i^of,  wbieh  fiurmaim  w^  inolmed  to  farour. 
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md  ttngrateful  disposition,  a^  he  refmes  to  ahare  the  inheritance 
with  a  brother  to  ichmn  he  oices  ^o  tnvuch ;  tkey  will  see  also 
tltat  a  question  maj  be  raised  as  to  tJie  letter  aud  luteDt  of  the 
kw,  and  that,  unless  this  question  be  settled^  there  can  be 
no  room  for  anything  ehe  to  follow.  46.  But  he  who  shall 
follow  nature,  wiH  doubtless  reBect  tbus :  that  the  illiterate 
eon  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  Mijfath&r,  dyinff  intestate,  left 
tm  sofiSf  fmf  brother  mid  myself;  and  I  vlmm  part  of  his 
property  by  the  common  law  of  ntUiom.  Who  iudeed  ia  so 
tboroughlj  foolish  and  ignorant^  that  he  would  not  commence 
thus,  even  though  be  kuo wa  not  what  a  proposition  is  '?  47.  This 
oommon  law  of  nations  the  pleader  will  moderately  commend, 
as  being  extremely  just.  It  then  follows^  that  we  conaider 
what  can  be  replied  to  so  equitable  a  ckim.  A  reply  presents 
itself  at  once :  The  law  directs  tJuit  a  son  it/to  does  not  defend  * 
Ms  father  when  aecitsed  of  treason  is  to  he  disinhmited  ;  and 
you  did  not  defend  yoar  father.  On  this  proposition  will 
natm:ally  follow  some  praise  of  the  law,  and  some  censure  of 
the  son  for  not  defending  his  parent.  48.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  to  do  only  with  what  is  admitted.  Let  us  again  turn  our 
attention  to  the  claimant :  will  he  not,  unless  he  be  utterly 
Benselesg,  plead  thus  ?  If  the  law  stands  in  the  way,  there  is 
no  fj^raitnd  for  ati  aMion ;  the  trial  i&  a  mere  form.  But  that 
tbere  is  a  law  in  the  way,  and  that  it  puniabes  that  of  which 
the  illiterate  son  was  guilty ,  is  undoubted.  What  then  shall 
we  say  on  his  behalf?  /  tias  illiterate^  49,  But  the  law  was 
in  force;  it  comprehends  aU  men  ;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
allege  want  of  education.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  the 
law  can  be  invalidated  in  any  point.  What  does  nature 
suggest,  (for  to  nature  I  must  frequently  appeal,)  but  that 
when  the  letter  of  a  law  is  against  us,  we  must  look  to  the 
intention  of  it?  The  getieral  question  then  arises,  Whether 
we  ought  to  rest  on  the  letter^  or  on  the  Intention ^  of  any  law  ? 
But  concerning  law  in  general  we  may  dispute  for  ever ;  nor 
has  this  point  ever  been  fully  decided.  We  must  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  in  this  particular  kw,  about  which  we  are 
concerned,  anything  can  be  found  tliat  is  at  variance  with  the 
letter  of  It  50*  The  law  says^  then,  Whatever  son  has  nM 
defmded  his  father,  shall  be  disinherited.  What?  Whatever 
smi,  without  exception?  Considerations  such  as  these  will 
then  present  themselves  of  their  own  accord".    Suppose  iKat 
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a  son  teho  wm  hut  an  ifffant,  or  one  who  was  iick,  or  one 
wm  out  of  th^  couinrij,  or  in  the  anny,  or  oti  an  embassi^, 
fwt  ikfmid  his  fathn\  would  he  he  didnherited  f  Something" 
considerable  has  now  been  gained  ;  a  son  may  not  hmt 
defended  hia  father,  and  yet  not  be  disinherited- 

61.  Let  hira,  however,  who  has  so  far  meditated  on  the  case, 
**  paas  over,"  as  Cicero  says,  *'  after  the  manner  of  a  Latin 
flnte-player,"*  to  the  side  of  the  eloquent  sou.  He  wiU  say, 
Though  I  allow  the  reasomibleness  of  su^k  exceptions,  you  tr#ri 
not  an  infantj  or  out  of  the  comitnj,  or  sen^lnff  in  the  arm^. 
Will  anything  else  occur  to  the  other  son,  but  to  say,  I  am 
illiterate,  5j2.  Bnt  the  eloquent  son  ^dll  make  the  obvious  reply, 
Though  you  could  not  pkad  for  your  father^  you  mi^ht  hmt 
appeared  at  Ms  side  ;  and  the  remark  is  just.  The  illiterate 
son  muit  consequently  recur  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver: 
He  iHteudedj  he  will  say,  to  j^unish  umiatural  conduct,  but  I 
have  not  behaved  umtaturcdhj.  53.  In  reply  to  which  the 
eloquent  son  wiH  say.  You  did  act  unnaturally,  as  you  itieurred 
the  penalty  of  bein/f  diMnherited,  thouyh  penitence  or  denre  qf 
distinction  has  since  gained  you  the  primUge  of  thi»  kind  &J 
option,^  Besides,  it  icas  through  you  that  your  father  wss 
found  ffuilty ;  for  you  seemed  to  hare  already  decided  on  hiM 
case.  To  this  the  illiterate  son  will  reply ^  you  rather  were  the 
cause  that  he  was  found  guilty  ;  for  you  Had  qf  elided  many 
people^  and  excited  emnity  agaimt  aur  family ;  conjectural 
allegations,  as  will  also  be  that  which  the  illiterate  son  may 
say  in  the  way  of  excuse  for  his  absence,  that  it  tca^  the  object 
of  his  father  not  to  expose  his  icholc  family  to  danger,  Sach 
are  the  considerations  that  come  imder  the  first  question  as  to 
the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law. 

54.  Let  us  direct  our  attention  farther,  and  examine  whether 
anything  more  may  be  found  out,  and,  if  so,  bow  it  may  be 
discovered.  1  purposely  imitate  the  manner  of  one  inquiiing, 
tiiat  I  may  teach  the  student  how  to  inquire,  and  laying  asida 
all  regard  to  ornaments  of  style,  lower  myself  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  my  pupils.     Hitherto  we  have  drawn  aU   our 

*  Cic.  Pro  Murfl&n,  a  12.  The  flute-player  on  the  s-iage  turned  from 
one  actor  to  another,  aa  ea<;h  proceeded  to  »peak,  That  the  flute^ 
plajpra  at  Rome  were  Latiua  appeara  from  Llvy,  ix.  ^0. 

t  So  that,  when  yotj  might  have  asked  a  reward  for  youra^lf,  you 
aaked  the  re^sall  of  your  father  aad  brother.     Getmr. 
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tions  from  the  person  of  the  cledmant ;  why  should  we  net 
some  questioEs  regarding  the  father  ?  The  words  of  the 
are,  WJiatever  son  has  not  defended  his/Mhert  shall  he  dia~ 
ited.*  55.  Whj  mej  we  not  ask  this  question,  Whether 
tueh  u  the  case,  whatever  be  the  character  of  thefiither  whom 
he  has  7iot  defended  ?  We  ask  such  a  question  frequently  in 
ihose  cases  in  which  sous  are  prosecuted,  as  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment,  who  do  not  support  their  parents; 
te  the  son  that  did  not  support  his  mother  who  had  given 
evidence  against  him  when  he  was  accused  of  not  heing  a 
Eoman  citizen  ;  and  he  that  did  not  maintain  his  father  who 
hftd  sold  him  to  a  dealer  in  slaves,  But  with  regard  to  the 
iktber  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  of  what  argument  can  we  lay 
hold?  He  wmfcntmi  guilty.  S6.  Does  the  Imc  then  relate 
only  to  fathers  who  are  acquitted  /  A  hard  question  at  first 
sight.  But  let  us  not  despair.  It  is  probable  that  the  inten- 
tiiin  of  the  legislator  was^  that  the  aid  of  children  shonld  not 
be  wEnting  to  innocent  fathers.  But  the  illiterate  son  would 
he  ashamed  to  allege  this  intention,  because  be  acknowledges 
that  his  father  was  innocentf  57.  The  law,  however,  Let  him 
vho  is  found  guilty  go  into  exil^i  with  Ai^  ffilt'ocafi?,  furnishes 
another  argument  in  the  cause.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  a  penally  shoukl  have  been  directed  against  a  son,  in 
reference  to  the  same  father,  whether  the  son  appeared  in  his 
defence,  or  did  not  appear.  Besides^  no  law  has  any  relation 
to  exiles. J  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable  that  this  law  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  advocate  of  the  person  condemned ; 
for  can  any  property  he  possessed  by  an  exile  ?  The  illiterate 
6on»  whether  he  looks  to  the  letter  or  to  the  intention  of  the 
kw,g  makes  it  donhtfiil  whether  he  was  called  npon  to  defend 
kis  tither*  58.  The  eloquent  son  will  both  ding  to  the  words 
of  the  law,  in  which  no  exception  is  expressed,  and  will  say 

^  Dictum  non  eat,  Cui  5«ii  non  ufutrit]  Serei-al  man^acTipta  kav© 
>  tw-fl  C3t,  which  is  iidopted  by  Cajjperooier  and  others ;  and 
jjg,  for  Chti  fjuUf  Tery  jutUcioualy  propoee^  to  read  QnUquu 
Vere  te  to  make  such  aBegatlon,  he  would  repreaent  himself  as 
able  in  not  appearing  in  support  of  hh  father. 
It  cannot  therefi>re  be  EUpiJOsed  tlmt  the  law  {about  disinheriting) 
i  intended  to  affect  the  advocate  of  the  oondemued  person,  who  wns 
^teeaHly  an  exile.     Spafdinff. 
^  /«  ^rdquf  paTie.}  I  trMiakt©  these  wiordft  in  the  tense  i3tttti\iU^ft^ 
I  by  Geaner. 
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that  it  %t}asfrom  this  very  consideration  that  the  penalty  of  hei\ 
iJsinherited  was  denounced  against  sorts  who  should  not  deft 
their  fathers,  lest  they  should  he  deterred  from  defending  th 
hj  fear  of   banishment,   and  that  the  illiterate  son  did  m 
appear  on  behalf  of  an  inwocent  father.     It  is  well  deservi 
of  reraark  that  from  one  state*  may  epring  two  general  qu( 
tiona  :   Wliether  every  son  is  obliged  to  defend  his  father  F 
Whether  every  father  ha^  a  right  to  eix^ect  defence  from 
son?     59.  Ail  our  questions  hitherto  have  ariaea  from  t^ 
persons  ;  |  as  for  the  third,  which  is  that  of  the  adversary, 
question  can  arise  ahout  him,  hecause  there  Is  no  controvei 
about  his  share  of  the  property-!:    Let  our  iavestigatio: 
however,  be  still  pursued  ;  for  all  that  has  beeu  said  migl 
have  been  said  even  though  tho  father  had  not  been  ^ecall^ 
from  ejtile,     Nor  let  ws  fix  immediately  on  the  reflection  whi( 
readily  presents  itself,  that  his  recall  woa  procured  %  the  UliU 
rate  san^     He  that  shall  sagaciously  consider  that  point,  wf 
find  his  Tiew  directed  to   so  me  tiling  further ;  for  as  specie 
follow  genus,  bo  genus  precedes  species, §     60.  Let  us  suj^ 
pose,  therefore,  that  his  recall  had  been  procured  by  another^ 
a  question  of  ratiocination  and  syllogism  ||  will  arise,  Wheti 
the  recall  is  equivalent   to  a  repeal  of  ths  sentence j  and  placet 
the  father  w  the  same  position  as  if  judgment  had  not  been 
prauomieed  agaiiut  him  /     Here  the  iiJ iterate  son  will  proceed 
to  say  that  Ae  CO w^  not  have  obtained  the  restitution  of  h 
property^  being  entitled  to  one  reward  oTdyy^  by  any  other  mea^ 
than  by  procuring  the  recall  of  his  father  on  the  same  under- 
standing a^  if  he  had  never  been  accused  ;  an  understanding 
uhich  aho  annulUd  the  penalty  of  the  advocate,  as  completely  as 
if  he  had  not  appeared  on  behalf  of  hisfatlier*     61.  We  then 
come  to  that  which  presented  itself  to  us  at  fiiBt,  that  the 

*  IIL  6»  1. 

+  The  father  aad  the  illiterate  son.     Spalding* 

t  JJi  a^d  part^]  Be  parte  quam  ex  patema  b^ereditfite  Tult  capere.* 
Cajipcratder. 

^  For  though  a  man  is  an  animahl,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  &ti 
ia  a  man.    Btgiut. 

fl  See  note  on  iiL  6, 15. 

it  By  setting  aaidfl  the  senience^  not  by  ohtalniiig  pardon  ;  for  pardoL 
if  granted,  must  have  been  e:£t€Dded  to  the  father  and  hifi  advocati 
and  would  thus  haye  been  accounted  aa  two  rewards.     So  Spalding  a 
Turnebufi  interpret. 
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f&ikw^s  recall  \cm  procured  hj  the  iUker'ate  son.  Here  we 
agAiu  proceed  to  reason  nhetker  he  who  procured  the  recall 
(tttffht  not  to  b&  regarded  in  the  ll'jht  of  mi  admcati;,  as  he  effected 
at  which  tAe  admcate  sought  to  effect^  and  that  it  is  not 
fair  that  that  shoidd  he  receircd  m  equivalent  which  h  more 
Mn  equivalent,  6:2.  What  remains  is  n  question  of  equity :  which 
of  the  two  maJieu  the  more  TigUfful  clami.  This  questioti,  too, 
aits  of  division  :  Even  if  each  claimed  the  ivhole  pro  pert  if  ^ 
Eld,  sureli/f  when  the  one  claims  hut  haJfy  and  the  othtfr  the 
whole,  to  the  exclunwii  of  his  brother.*  But,  eyen  when 
these  points  are  discussed,  the  memory  of  tlie  father  will  liave 
great  inlitience  witii  the  judges,  especially  when  the  question 
b  about  the  disposal  of  his  property.  It  will,  therefore »  be  & 
subject  for  conjecture,  what  intention  the  father  had  in  having 
no  uill  at  his  death.  But  this  relates  to  quality,  whicli  is 
matter  for  another  state-f  63.  It  is^  however,  at  tbo  conclusion 
of  louses  that  questions  of  eqiiity  are  generally  considered. 
because  there  is  nothing  to  which  judges  listen  with  greater  J 
readiness*  Yet  expediency  will  occasionally  cause  a  change  in 
iJtm  order ;  for  instance,  if  we  have  but  httle  confidence  that 
the  law  will  be  ha  our  favour,  wo  may  work  on  the  minds  of 
the  judges  at  the  commencement  by  considerations  of  equity. 

On  this  head  I  have  no  further  directions  to  give  in  general* 
64>  But  let  ua  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  parts  of 
judicial  causas  \  and  though  I  cannot  pursue  them  to  the  last 
<;i#d*#»§  that  is,  to  every  particular  form  of  question  and  pro- 
cess, 1  may  yet  treat  of  them  in  a  general  way,  so  aa  to  show 
under  which  state  each  kind  of  cause  commonly  falls.  And 
m  it  is  naturally  the  first  questioo  in  a  ease  whether  what  w 
alleged  occurred,  it  is  with  this  that  I  shall  begin, 

*  Kven  if  each  cMzned  for  InmBeU  the  whole  hihent^uaoBj  the  claim 
of  tbe  illiterate  Boa  would  eeem  the  mor^  jasfc ;  and  certainly,  when 
the  iiliteiiite  eon  ckims  but  haJfj  and  the  eloquent  eon  the  whole,  the 
claim  of  the  illiterate  aon  muat  appear  aa  juet  again  aa  that  of  thd 
Mher*     CapperoTvicr. 

*f  That  of  qiiality.     See  ill.  6,  1,  wq. 

*  For  then  they  seem  to  be  more  at  Uberty  in  fonning  their  deciaioQ, 
Wing  less  rcHtrioted  by  the  rigour  of  the  law.     Ca^ermitr. 

§  VU.  1,  23* 
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CHAPTER,  II. 

Conjecture  relates  to  fact  and  intention,  and  to  three  divisions  of  timM 
§  1 — 6.     The  question  may  regard  the  fact  and  the  agent  at  ^ 
same  time,  or  tiie  fact  only,  or  the  agent  only,  7 — 10.     Concenii]i| 
both  together,  11 — 15.     Concerning  the  fact  only,  16,  17.    Cob 
ceming  the  agent;  anticategoria,  18—21.    Comparison  manage^ 
in  several  ways,  22 — 24     Conjecture  sometimes  twofold,  25 — 2T« 
Proof  from  persons,  28 — 34.     From  motives  and  causes,  85— 4li 
Intentions,   opportunities,    place,    time,   42,   43.      ConsideratuM 
whether  the  accused  had  the  power  to  do  the  act  with  which  he  i| 
charged,  44,  45.    Whether  he  did  it,  46—49.     Other  considenij] 
tions  in  different  causes,  50 — 53.     Error  carried  from  the  Bchoob] 
into  the  forum,  54 — 57.  j 

1.  All  conjecture  has  reference  either  to  fact  or  intent,    Tfl] 
each  belong  three  parts  of  time,  the  past,  the  present,  andJ 
the  future.     Concerning  fa^t  there  are  both  general  and^orwj 
ticular  questions ;  that  is,  such  as  are  not  limited  to  the  cour-, 
sideration  of  certain  circumstances,  and  such  as  are  so  limitecL^ 
2,  About  intent  there  can  be  no  question,  unless  where  there, 
is  a  person  concerned,  and  a  fact  is  admitted.    When  the  quefr 
tion,  then,  is  about  a  fact,  it  is  to  be  considered  either  wkat\ 
has  been  done,  or  what  is  being  done,  or  what  is  going  to  h» . 
done.    Thus,  in  general  questions,  we  inquire  whether  the  worU 
was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.;  whether  it  iSi 
ruled  by  a  providence ;  whether  it  will  one  day  fall  to  pieces  ;\ 
in  particular  questions,  whether  Roscius  has  committed  parri- 
cide ;*  whether  Manlius  is  aspiring  to  sovereignty ;  whether 
CcBcilius  will  justly  prosecute  Verres.\     3.  In  judicial  plead* ; 
ings  past  time  is  most  concerned  ;  for  no  man  accuses  another 
but  for  something  that  has  been  done  ;  while  what  is  actually 
taking  place,  or  is  likely  to  take  place,  is  inferred  from  the 
past.     It  is  a  subject  for  inquiry,  also,  whence  a  thing  has  pro- 
ceeded, as,  concerning  a  pestilence,  whether  it  arose  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  from  the  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
the  corruption  of  the  waters,  or  from  noocious  exhalations  from 
the  ground.     Concerning  a  fact,  too,  what  was  the  cause  of  it; 
as,  lohy  did  fifty  princes  sail  to  Troy,  whether  from  being  bound 
by  an  oath,  or  from  being  led  by  example,  or  from  a  desire  to 
oblige  the  sons  of  Atreus  ?     These  two  kinds  of  questions  J 

*  Cicero  pro  Rose.  Ameiino. 

+  Cicero  Div.  in  Q.  Cacilium. 

^  Whence  a  thing  arose ;  and  what  was  the  cause  of  nn  act.  Spalding 
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^ftnot  very  different  4.  As  to  matters  tbat  concern  the 
^Kirnf  time,  if  thej  are  not  to  be  discovered  by  praofs,  from 
^B^umstatiGe^  which  must  have  preoecled,  but  by  the  senses,  they 
Hre  nothing  to  do  with  t^onjectare  ;  lor  example^  if  it  should 
^K  Bsked  at  Liice daemon  whether  ivalls  are  in  the  coarse  of 
^mstion  at  Athens.  But  the  state  of  conjecture,  which  may 
^bn  foreign  to  this  head^  has  also  a  place  under  it,*  as  when 
^w  inquired  respecting  any  individual,  vaho  he  is  :  as  it  was  a 
^klion.  in  the  action  against  the  beij-sof  Urbinia,t  ithetherhe 
^fc  laid  eluim  to  thepropertij  m  a  scm  wns  Fif^ulus  or  Sosipater  :* 
"The  person  of  the  man  was  linder  the  eye  of  die  court,  so 
tJiat  it  could  not  be  inquired  whether  he  was,  (as  we  inquire 
1^'hether  anything  is  beyond  the  ocean,) J  nor  tdutt  hs  tftwr^  nor 
of  tchtit  nature,  hut  tvho  he  was^  This  kind  of  question^  how- 
ever,  depends  for  decision  on  the  past,  as  tvheiher  this 
Clminius  Figidtts  teas  honi  f/  Urhinia.  Such  causes  have 
been  tried  in  ray  time,  and  some  of  them  have  come  under 
my  advocacy.  6,  Conjecture  with  regard  to  wte^u  has 
rrference  doubtless  to  all  the  parts  of  time,  as  with  what 
mient  was  LigariuR  in  Africa  I  With  what  intmit  does  Piprhm 
soUmt  peace  I    How  wilt  Ca:sar  feeU  if  Ptolemy  kills  Pompey  ?^ 

Questions  of  conjecture  and  quality  are  made  Avith  regard 
to  magnitude,  species,  and  number,  as,  whether  the  sun  is 
(frtatcr  than  the  earth;  whether  the  moon  is  spherical y  plane, 
or  corneal ;  whether  the'te  is  onlt/  one  tcorld  or  sereral.  7.  Nor 
am  such  questions  confined  to  physical  subjects ;  for  we  in- 
ijcire,  whether  the  Trojan  or  Pvloponnesian  waru^as  the  greater ; 
^hat  sort  of  ahield  was  that  of  AchlUes ;  whether  there  was  hat 
one  Hereides, 

But  in  judicial  causes,  which  consist  of  accusation  and 
I  defence,  there  is  one  kind  of  question,  that  of  conjectare,  in 
•I  which  the  inquiry  is  about  an  act,  and  the  author  of  it, 
^1  This  sometimes  embraces  the  two  qutstions  in  one,  and  both 
» \  nre  alike  denied ;  sometimes  considers  them  separately,  as 
'  I  ^lien  it  is  first  inquired,  whether  the  act  was  coTrttnitted  or  not^ 
t  I  itjd(  if  it  was,  by  wltmji  it  wm  cmnmitted.  8.  The  considemtion 
^  I  flf  ^le  act  itself,  also,  sometimes  embraces  a  single  question, 

*  Though  Bome  mighi  be  diapoBed  to  refer  such  qufntloBB  rather  ic 
I  tti#  fltat a  of  q  u&lity .     Spalding. 

t  1\\  1, 11.  ;  III.  b,  U,  I  Ul.  ?^,  fj^. 
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as  whether  a  man  died,  sometimes  two,  as  n^kethBr  hs  dkd  n 
poison  or  disease  of  the  stomach.  There  is  another  kind  c 
conjectujal  question  which  regards  tiie  aot  only,  when,  if  tb 
act  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  a.a  to  the  author  of  it 
and  a  thirdy  wMcli  ha;3  reference  only  to  the  mdhor  when  tin 
act  is  acknowledged,  but  it  is  disputed  by  whom  it  was  com 
mitted.  9.  But  that  which  I  have  specified  in  the  third  place 
is  not  alvvraya  confined  to  one  question,  for  the  accused  persoi 
may  either  simply  deny  that  he  himseK  committed  the  act 
or  may  assert  that  another  committed  it;  nor  is  tlv 
mode  only  of  throwing  the  charge  upon  another  per> 
sometimes  there  arises  Triutnal  acematwn^*  which  tiio  Oreelsi 
call  afT7xar?3ya^/o£,  and  some  of  our  writers  acmt^atio  con 
€irtativa;  sometimes  the  guilt  is  throisn  upon  some  person  luji 
implicated  in  the  cause,  which  person  is  sometimes  known  mi 
sometimes  unknown  ;  and  when  it  is  thrown  upoD  one  tlmt  is 
kno^Ti,  it  may  be  imputed  to  one  out  of  the  question,  or  U 
the  deceased,  as  having  killed  himself  intentionally.  10.  la 
these  cases  there  is  a  comparison  of  persons,  motives,  ad 
other  things,  similar  to  that  which  there  is  in  ^yrinaTy^yo^k : 
as  Cicero,  for  example,  in  pleading  for  Varenus,  throws  a  sus- 
picion of  guilt  on  the  slaves  of  Ancharius ;  and,  in  speaking  fbf 
iScaums,  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Bostar,  turns  tbs 
imputation  of  it  on  Bostar^s  mother,  11.  There  is  also  &  kinl 
of  comparison  contrary  to  this,  in  which  each  party  claima 
the  credit  of  some  act,  and  another  in  which  persons  are  not 
opposed^  but  only  facts,  that  is,  when  it  is  inquired,  not  whid 
of  two  persons  did  a  thing,  but  wkick  of  two  things  was  dof^ 
When  the  question  is  settled  about  the  act  and  the  ag^nt,  we 
may  then  inquire  about  the  intention, 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  particulars.  When  a  charge  is 
denied^  both  as  to  the  act  and  the  agent,  it  is  denied  in  this 
way:  I  have  not  committed  adidterg :  I  have  not  mpired  to 
regal  power.  On  trials  for  murder  and  poisoning,  such  a  difl^ 
tinction  as  the  following  is  very  common  :  The  deed  has  Twt 
tee^i  committed f  or,  if  it  has  been,  I  am  not  guilttf  of  it*  i2> 
But  when  the  accused  says,  Prove  that  the  man  wm  vmrderdt 
the  weight  of  the  argument  falls  wholly  on  the  accuser,  fo! 
nothing  else  will  be  said  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  accuse 
*  0.  ].  i«;i  3. 
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eicept  perhaps  some  suapicioos,  liviiicli  he  ought  to  throw  out 
as  vaguely  as  possible ;  bet-ause,  if  \\b  i'airlj  assert  a  point,  we 
must  make  it  good,  or  be  in  danger  of  being  found  guilty  ;  for 
as.  while  the  question  Hes  between  what  is  advanced  by  otir 
opponent  and  what  is  advanced  bj  ourselves,  the  statement  of 
either  party  may  be  presumed  to  bo  true^  so,  when  the  point  on 
which  we  take  our  stand  is  overthrown*  we  may  be  hard  pressed 
on  all  the  rem  sin  in  g  points*    13.  Bat  when  a  cause  turns  on  the 
ambigtious  syiiiptoms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  j^okonirfg, 
there  is  no  third  point,  and,  therefore,  eanh  side  must  hold  to 
what  it  has  alleged.     Sometimes  the  cjuesdon  is  about  the 
naturtj  of  the  thing  itself,  whether  it  was  pohonivff  or  dma^ 
of  th^  stomach  J  when  arguments  are  drawn  from  circumstances, 
independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  person,     1 4,  For 
IT  IS  of  importance  to  inquire,  whether  a  hanquet  preceded  the 
,  or  amf  seriom  tramaetion ;  whelJaer  toil  or  mse,  wake- 
■^s  or  sUep.     The  age  of  the  deceased^  too,  may  have  some 
liEdtieeoe  on  the  decision  ;  and  it  is  of  consequence   to  know  I 
^t^ther  lie  died  suddenly,  or  was  tvmted  with  long  illness.     If  ' 
it  be  sudden  death  only  that  calls  for  consideration,  there  will 
be  &   Btill  wider  field   for  discussion   for  both   parties.      ]  5. 
Sometimes  proof  respecting  an  act  is  sought  irom  the  clia- 
meter  of  the  accused  party ;  as,  if  is  eredihU  that  poisoiiing  wom  j 
the  €aiisi<  of  death,  becmtse  it  is  crediUe  that  poisoning  was  com-  I 
mittifd  by  the  accmed ;  or,  it  is  incredtbk  that  the  accused  wm 
puUtj  of  poisoning y  therefore  it  is  incredible  that  pokoning  wai^ 
the  cmtse  of  death. 

But  when  there  is  a  question  at  the  same  time  regarding 
the  jyerson  accused,  and  the  deed  of  which  he  is  accused,  the 
natural  order  of  things  is  for  the  accuser  to  pnx^ve  first  ot'  all 
that  the  deed  was  committed,  and  then  that  it  w^as  committed 
by  the  accuse (L  If,  however^  he  iind  more  proofs  beaiing  on 
the  person,  he  may  change  that  order.  16,  The  accused,  on  the 
cither  hand,  will  make  it  his  first  object  to  deny  that  the  deed 
was  committed;  because,  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  that 
pint»  he  has  no  need  to  say  anything  furtliar  j  while,  if  he  is 
defeated  on  it,  there  may  remain  some  other  means  for  him  to 
establish  liis  innocence.  In  cases,  also,  where  there  is  a 
dieput©  &hont  fact  onlg,  and  where,  if  the  fact  is  proved,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  agent,  arguments  are  in  like  manner 
drawn   from  persons   and   from    circumstances ^  tho^^\v  ^S.^ii 
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regard  to  the  question  of  fact  simply.  17.  This  is  the  caae 
(for  I  must  adduce  such  examples  as  are  most  familiar  to 
learners)  in  the  following  subject  of  controversy  :  A  smi,  wk$ 
had  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  devoted  himself  to  tki, 
study  of  medicine.  His  father  falling  sick,  and  every  other 
physician  despairing  of  saving  his  life,  the  son,  being  consuUfdt 
said  that  he  would  cure  him,  if  he  would  take  a  draught  whiA 
he  would  give  him.  The  father ^  after  drinking  part  of  tii 
draught  that  he  had  received,  said  that  poison  had  been  gitm 
him;  the  son  drank  what  was  left ;  the  father  died ;  the  son  vm 
accused  of  parricide,  J  8.  Here  it  is  known  who  gave  the 
draught ;  and«  if  it  was  poison,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
author  of  the  poisoning ;  but  whether  it  was  poison  must  be 
decided  by  arguments  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
accused. 

There  remains  a  third  kind  of  conjectural  causes,  in  which 
it  is  admitted  that  a  deed  has  been  done,  but  there  is  a  qaes* 
tion  about  the  author  of  it.  Of  such  cases  it  is  superfluous  to 
give  an  example,  since  abundance  of  trials  on  such  points 
occur ;  as  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  man  has  been  kiUed, 
or  that  sa^lege  has  been  committed,  but  the  person  who  is 
accused  of  the  deed  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  it. 

Hence  arises  avrtxarfiyo^ia,  or  recrimination  ;  it  being 
admitted  that  a  deed  has  been  done,  while  each  party  charges 
the  other  with  the  commission  of  it.  19.  As  to  this  kind  of 
cause,  Celsus  tells  us  that  it  cannot  occur  in  the  forum ;  a  fiict 
of  which  I  suppose  that  nobody  is  ignorant.  The  judges  are 
assembled  to  decide  the  case  of  one  accused  person ;  and  if 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  bring  charges  against  each  other, 
the  judges  must  choose  which  of  the  two  cases  they  will  try.* 
20.  ApoUodorus  also  says  that  avrixarriyo^ia  includes  two 
causes ;  and  doubtless,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  forum, 
there  are  two  distinct  cases.  Yet  this  kind  of  conjectural 
cause  may  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  or  the 
emperor.  But  even  on  ordinary  trials  it  requires  no  diflerenee 
in  the  pleadings  ;t  for  the  decision  that  is  given  affects  both 

^  The  judges  must  give  the  preference  to  one  of  those,  who  come 
forward  with  reciprocal  accusations,  over  the  other,  and  direct  him 
alone  to  assume  the  character  of  accuser ;  and  thus  all  anticategoria  is 
excluded  from  the  forum.    Spalding, 

*  Actionum.'^  Actiones  here  mean  the  speeches  of  the  advocates* 
i^italdijiff. 
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fcrties,  though  sentence  is  pronoiificed  onlj  on  one**  3K  lu 
Biis  kind  of  cause  defence  must  always  have  the  precedence  ; 
Krst,  hecause  to  protect  ourselves  ia  of  more  importance  to  U3 
Bmn  to  iQJure  our  adversary  ;  secondly,  because  wti  shall  have 
fceat^r  weight  in  accusing,  if  our  own  innocence  be  first  estab- 
Bshed  :  and»  lastly,  because  it  is  only  hj  this  or^er  of  things 
pbat  the  cause  can  become  double ;  for  he  ^vho  saja,  /  illd  7wt 
K^/,  leaves  it  free  for  himself  to  add  you  hilled,  but  he  who 
^m.  says,  ifou  HUedy  renders  it  auperfluona  to  say  afterwards, 
/ did  not  kill. 

2 S3,  Such  causes i  moreover,  depend  on  comparisoti,  which  is 
juanaged  in  more  than  one  way  ;  for  we  either  set  the  whole 
of  oar  cause  against  the  whole  cause  of  our  adversary,  or  pare- 
tic alar  arguments  on  our  side  against  particular  arguments  ami 
his.     Which  of  these  two  modes  ought  to  be  adopted  in  any^ 
case,  can  only  be  decided  by  considering  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  it.     Thus  Cicero,  in  pleading  for 
Varenijs,  compares*  in  regard  to  the  first  head  of  accusation, 
alignment  with  argument ;  for  he  has  the  advantage,!  as  the 
person  of  a  stranger  ia  but  rashly  compared  with  that  of  a 
~Q other.      It  is   best,    therefore^  that   particular   arguments 
hould,  if  possible,  be  overthrown  by  particular  arguments ; 
but  if  we  find  a  difficulty  as  to  certain  parts,  we  mast  light 
^with  the  whole  force  of  our  cause  in  u  body*     2^.  But  whether 
lie  parties  accuse  one  Qnother ;  whether  the  accused  turns  the 
iiilt  on  the  accuser  without  any  formal  accusation:  (as  Eloscius 
hrows  it  on  his  accusers,  though  he  does  not  bring  them 
efore  the  judges  ;)  or  whether  a  deed  he  attributed  to  persons 
whom  wo  assert  to  have  perished  by  their  own  hand, J  the 
aiTgnmenta  of  the  two  parties  are  matched  in  the  same  way  as 
ia  causes  which  involve  recrimination.      54.    That   species, 
bowever,  of  which  I  spoke  la3t,§  is  often  handled  not  only  in 
the  schools,  but  also  in  the  forum  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Ntevius 
ff  Arpiuumtll   the  question:  was  merely  xiihether  his  uife  had 

*  When  one  gains  liLa  cause,  the  other  loflesj  wben  one  k  con* 
dimned,  tbe  other  is  acquitted. 

t  This  I   preaume  to   be  ine$plicablGj  as  ih^  speech  of  CioeKi  far 
jT^renus  is  not  extant.     Gesner. 
t  See  &ect.  9,  flu. 
Here,  and  in  B.  v.  c.  9.     G^mer. 

Of  tlus  person  fiwd   bm  cause  nothing  CnttYier  m  Vda^ra.     kn. 
rw/Tpzrc©  &f  a  similar  uiitur&  ia  mentioned  by  TftdtVA^  kiiQ^Vi-^lX, 
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been  thro^m  down  by  him,  or  had  thrown  herself  dovm  of  her 
own  accord.     My  pleading  in  that  cause  is  the  only  one  that  I 
have  hitherto  published;  and   I   acknowledge   that  I  was 
induced  to  publish  it  by  a  youthful  desire  for  fame.     As  for 
the  other  pleadings,  which  are  circulated  under  my  name,   ^ 
they  are  so  corrupted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  short-hand  | 
writers  who  took  them  down  to  make  profit  of  them,  that  they  | 
contain  very  little  genuine  matter  of  mine.  3 

25.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  conjectural  cause,  involving 
two  questions,  differing  from  dvr/xarjjyo^/a,  and  relating  to 
rewards ;  as  in  the  following  case :  A  tyrant,  suspecting  thai 
poison  had  been  given  him  by  his  physician,  put  him  to  the  tor- 
ture. As  he  persisted  in  denying  that  he  had  given  poison,  the 
tyrant  sent  for  another  physician,  who  said  that  poison  had 
been  given  him,  but  that  he  would  administer  an  antidote ;  he 
then  gave  the  tyrant  a  draught,  and  the  tyrant,  immediately 
after  drinking  it,  died.  The  two  physicians  dispute  about  the 
reward  for  tyrannicide ;  and  as,  in  a  case  of  avrirutri^o^ia, 
where  each  party  endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  oppo- 
site, so  in  this  case,  where  each  party  makes  a  claim,  persons^ 
motives,  means,  opportunities,  instruments,  and  evidence  are 
brought  into  companson.  26.  Another  kind  of  case  also, 
though  there  is  no  recrimination  in  it,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  of  recrimination ;  I  mean  that  in  which  it  is 
inquired,  without  accusing  any  one,  which  of  two  things  has 
taken  place;  for  each  side  makes  its  own  statement,  and 
supports  it;  as,  in  the  suit  concerning  the  property  of  Urbinia,* 
the  claimant  says  that  Clvxinlus  Figtdus,  th^  son  of  Urbinia^ 
finding  the  army,  in  which  he  was  servit^g,  defeated,  fled,  and 
after  being  thrown  into  various  adventures,  and  even  kept  pri" 
soner  by  a  king,  made  his  way  at  length  into  Italy,  and  arrived 
at  his  native  phice  Margini,f  where  he  was  recognized  :  PoUio, 
on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  he  was  a  slave  to  two  masters  at 
Pisaurum;  that  he  practised  medicine  ;  and  that,  being  setfree, 
he  joined  himself  to  another  person's  company  of  slaves,  and 

which  Burmann  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which 
Quintilian  alludes. 

♦  IV.  1,  11. 

f  A  place  unknown  to  me ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  town 
in  Italy  of  such  a  name.  There  was  a  Marcina  in  Pioenum;  see 
duyer.  Jtal  Antia  iv.  6.    Bvrma/nn, 
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feqmstin^  permission  to  term  with  them*  was  purchased,     Q7. 

Does  not  tlie  witole  action  consist  of  a  comparison  of  two 

Allegations,  and  two  distinct  questions  for  conjee  tare  ?     But 

the  mode  of  proceeding  for  Lboss  who  claim  propertj^  or  resist 

claims  to  it,  ia  the  game  aa  that  for  peraona  prosecuting  and 

defending  in  civil  snits. 

Grounds  for  conjecture  are  drawn  in  tho  first  place  from  the 

[    pmtf  in  ^hich  are  comprehended  persons^  motives^  intmttions. 

For  the  order  in  which  we  have  to  consider  evidence  as  to  any 

act,  is,  whether  the  party  charged  with  the  commission  of  it 

^kd  the  will  to  do  it,  had  the  power  to  do  it,  and  whether  he 

^bia%  did  it.t 

^KjS.  Hence  we  mnst  considerj  first  of  all,  what  sort  of  cha- 
mcter  he  is  against  whom  a  charge  is  brought ;  and  it  is  tbe 
business  of  the  accuser  to  make  wbiitever  he  imputes  to  the 
iocnised  appear  not  only  disgraceful ,  but  aa  consistent  as  pos- 
liblo  with  the  crime  for  which  he  is  brought  to  trial.  For 
instance,  if  he  reproaches  a  man  accused  of  fimrder  with  being 
%nmntirns7it,  or  adulterous ^  such  disbonom^able  imputations  will 
indeed  hnit  him,  but  will  be  of  less  avail  to  support  tbe  charge 
than  if  he  prove  him  to  he  daring,  headstrong,  cruel,  or  raah. 
90,  The  advocate  of  the  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  must  make 
it  his  object,  if  possible,  to  refute,  justify,  or  extenuate  such 
aUdgations ;  or^  if  he  find  it  impracticable  to  do  so,  the  next 
thing  is  to  separate  them  from  the  question  before  the  court ; 
and  many  imputations  of  that  nature  are  not  only  iireconcileable 
with  tbe  charge,  but  tend  to  overthrow  it ;  for  example » if  a 
man  who  ia  accused  of  theft  be  represented  as  prodigal  or 
eanUss  of  his  property ;  for  disregard  of  money »  and  covetous* 
n^s,  do  not  seem  likely  to  meet  in  the  same  character.  30. 
If  such  means  of  defence  fail,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
remark,  that  the  question  has  no  reference  to  the  imputation ; 
that  he  who  has  committed  oue  offence  has  surely  not  been 
guilty  of  all  kinds  of  offences  ;  that  the  accuse ra  had  the 
audacity  to  make  such  false  charges  only  because  they  hoped 

*  Hi  eia  seri^rd.]  What  I  have  giTeo  im  the  test  h  not  an  exact 
bs.B8laiioD  of  thefce  worda  ;  for,  r^  Geimer  and  Spalding  observej  it  i» 
noft  easy  to  eee  what  is  meant  by  them,  nor  how  they  pro  to  be  con- 
nected. Gesner,  for  eis,  praposes  e%  that  ia  Urbinia ;  but  tbb  Beema 
foreign  to  the  purpofie.     Obrecht  gives  uii  ssrviret. 

f  All   the  three  pariicuhrs  seem  to  refer  to  will  or  \iit/6ti^cni\  ?Ai 
least  so  it  would  appear  from  sect   44,   whesxi  we  ^nd  t\vfe  ^Htax^s^ 
**\££eii^dpr(m^ parte  KU  vchient"     Sptddmg 
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that  the  accused,  being  injured  and  wounded  b_y  theoij  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  weight  of  slander.  i 

rH»  Other  allegations  muy  be  made  by  the  aecusers,  againsl 
■  ^'hich  common-place  arguments  rise  in  opposition.  In  such  m 
Pcttse,  the  advocate  of  the  accused  may  commence  with  argu- 
ments dra\vn  from  his  character i  and  this  sometimes  gsneraUi/^ 
as,  It  is  incredible  that  a  father  should  have  been  killed  %  hh 
son ;  or  that  a  general  should  have  betrayed  hk  country  to  the 
mi&my.  To  such  arguments  it  is  easily  augweredj  either,  that 
L«r«fr^  nort  of  crime  'tnay  be  committed  by  the  bad^  and  w,  indeck 
WdaUtj  detected  among  them,  or,  that  it  is  fuonstrom  that  chargi 
should  be  dertied  on  the  ground  of  their  atrocity,  32,  Some- 
times parikuj^rly ;  a  mode  which  may  have  various  results ; 
aa  dignity,  for  example,  sometimes  supports  an  accused 
person,  and  at  other  times  is  turned  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt, 
on  the  representation  that  the  hope  of  impunity  was  conceived 
from  it ;  and  in  like  manner  poverty ^  humility,  wealth,  are  set 
in  different  lights  according  to  the  ability  of  each  party.* 
83,  Good  morals,  however,  and  integrity  in  the  past  time  of 
life,  must  always  be  of  great  influence  in  favour  of  an  accused 
party.  If  no  attack  is  made  on  his  character,  Hs  advocate  will 
dwell  strongly  on  that  circumstance ;  while  the  accuser  will 
try  to  coitfme  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  question  before 
it,  on  which  alone  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced,  aud  will 
^4ibaerve  that  every  offender  mmt  have  committed  a  first  offence^ 
fftnd  that  the  commencement  of  guilt  is  not  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  feast  of  glorification.f  34.  Such  will  be  the  observations  which 
the  accuser  will  make  in  reply ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  his 
pleading  he  will  impress  the  mind  of  the  judge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  thought  nither  to  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  out 
imputations  than  to  have  been  unable.  Hence  it  is  better  for 
the  accuser  to  abstain  from  casting  any  reflection  on  the  past 
life  of  the  accused,  than  to  attack  him  with  light  or  frivolous 
charges,  or  such  as  are  manifestly  false,  because  tiie  credit  of 
his  other  statements  would  thus  be  dipninished ;  and  he  who 

•  Ut  cuique  ingmiQ  rit  ffirf.]  This  appearH  to  m&  a  Btmng«  conitrsio- 
tion  ;  I  should  prefer  tni/fnti,  or  ut  quisque  ittf/eTiioifuM  r^L     Bpaldiiig. 

Z  l^ef  iy  Kilt  Via.]  EnctFtita  waa  &  feast  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple, 

01"  at  the  opeumg  of  imy  new  building.     It  would  be  ridiculous  in  an 

^i|dvoc«to  to  e£i:!uae  his  clients  first  ofience  in  sncb  te<rniB  ag  to  mnko  it 

MfcPPHftg  mOM  of  a  subjeict  for  exultation  than  for  coudemDntion,  Taking 

Hm  jEW&i*^  M  soandf  this  seems  to  be  the  onl^  s«.n°^  that  can  oe  ^vojx 

la  it     But  its  aouBdnif3s  ia  very  d^ubttui. 
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llirows  out  no  impiattttions  TTiaj  be  tbought  to  hays  abstained 
from  tHem  as  being  superfluous,  while  he  viho  throws  out 
pt^tmdleBS  imputations  shows  that  his  only*  ohance  of  success 
lav  in  attacking  the  past  life  of  the  accased,  a  point  on  which 
he  chose  rather  to  be  defeated  than  to  be  silent  35,  Other 
cfinsi derations,  derived  from  the  character  of  in^livi duals,  I 
ha?e  fully  noticed  where  1  have  treated  of  the  sources  of 

The  next  sort  of  proof  is  derived  from  motives, %  in  which 
STB  chiefly  to  be  regarded  anger,   hatrefL  fear,  avtiri^^e,  hope  ; 
for  all  others  fall  under  some  variety  of  these*    If  any  of  them 
be  attributable  to  the  accused,  it  is  the  part  of  the  accuser  to 
make  it  appear  that  motives  may  stimulate  a  person  to  any  act 
whatever,  and  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  those  motives  on 
ffbich  he  lays  hold  for  the  support  of  his  arguments-     !i6.  If 
iione  of  them  are  attiibulahle  to  him,  he  may  shape  hia  speech 
k  such  a  way  as  to  insinuate  that  there  may  have  been  latent 
motives,  or  may  observe  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  consider 
from  what  motive  the  accused  committed  the  crime,  if  it  is 
apparent  that  he  did  commit  it;  or  he  may  say  that  the  crime 
IS  the  more  detestable  from  there  having  been  no  motive  for  it. 
The  advocate  of  the  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  will  insist,  as 
often  as  possible,  on  this  point,  that  it  is  incredible  that  any 
crime  can  have  been  committed  without  a  motive-     On  this 
eousidtiration  Cicero  dwells  with  great  force  in  many  of  his 
speeches,  and  especially  in  that  for  Varenus,  who  had  every- 
thing else  against  him,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned. 
37.  But  if  a  motive  is  alleged  by  the  accuser  for  the  crime, 
the  advocate  of  the  accused  may  say  that  the  motive  is  iklse, 
or  frivolous,  or  was  unknown  to  the  accused.     Motives  may 
sometimes  be  imputed  to  the  accused  to  which  he  must  be 
a  stranger;  for  instance,  it  could  not  be  known,   he   may 
BET.  whether  the  deceased  intended  to  malte  him  Ms  heir  hj 
%eham  he  is  said  to  have  hem  kilUd,  or  desiifued  to  proseaUe 
hm.§     If  other  grounds  of  defence  fail,  we  may  say  that 
motives  are  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded,  for  what  person 
^n  be  found  tltat  docs  not  fear,  hatg,  and  hope,  but  that  most 
n  those  feelings  without  violating  the  moral  duties  ?  38 , 

'  I  re&d  unum,  instead  of  varitAM.  with  Spalding, 

^  ^  Sen  *eei,  ^Tr 
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Nor  xntm  tee  &iT«>:a:e  omit  to  obserre  tba:  «fl  indk^  nolnrei 
<£//  ru>r  jfteroAL  vritk  all  kimd$  of  perwmM;  fM*  tboo^  por^y 
RjiSiT  h&ve  incited  some  persons  to  stJeaL  it  eould  haTe  had  do 
iKffli^&ce  with  a  Cariiis  or  a  Fabridiis. 

^(9.  Whether  we  should  speak  id  the  Moltcv  or  of  tbe  pentm 
fiTfst,  w  a  question  ;  and  di^Terent  courses  haTe  been  adopted 
hj  diffenut  orators;  with  Cioero  motives  genenDj  take  die 
precedence.  Bat  to  me,  unless  the  natore  of  a  cause  gives  a 
preponderance  to  either,  it  seems  more  natural  to  eommenoe 
with  the  person ;  since  for  the  accuser,  for  instance,  to  say 
^iUi^  the  charge  is  credible  cff  no  ome^  or  it  u  credMe  cf  the 
accutedf  is  a  more  general  proposition,  and  a  m(»e  just 
division.  40.  Yet  regard  to  convenience  may  change  that 
order,  as  it  changes  many  other  things.  Nor  are  motives  for 
the  wilful  commission  of  as  act  only  to  be  sought,  but  motives 
t?iat  may  have  misled  to  the  commission  of  it,  as  drunkenness, 
or  ignorance ;  for  as  these  lessen  the  cnlpabiHtj  when  the 
quality  of  an  act  is  considered,  so  they  tend  greatly  to  establish 
a  question  regarding  facL*  41.  However,  I  koownot  whether  a 
jfenfm  can  ever  be  the  subject  of  a  charge,  (I  mean  in  a  real 
cause,)  without  one  or  oUier  party  spiking  of  him;  but 
<x»nceming  motives  it  is  often  superfluous  to  inquire,  as  in 
cases  of  adultery  and  theft,  because  the  crimes  themselves 
(tarry  their  motives  on  the  face  of  them. 

42.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  necessary  to  look  to  views,f 
which  open  a  wide  field  for  consideration :  as,  vhetker  it  be 
jtrohahU  that  the  accused  hoped  thatsiicha  crime  could  beexecuted 
by  him ;  that  when  he  had  committed  it,  it  wovld  not  be  known  ; 
or  that,  if  it  were  known,  it  would  be  forgiven,  or  vitited  with  a 

occitut  7]  This  is  the  way  in  which  Spalding  points  the  tezt^  in  order 
that  eum  may  refer  to  both  the  preceding  dauses.  The  Bomans,  aays 
TumebuB,  orten  made  several  ^nlls,  and  we  may  on  that  gronnd  say 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  accused  whether  he  was  heir  to  the 
deceased ;  for  thpugh  he  might  have  been  aware  that  he  was  named  as 
his  heir  in  one  will,  he  could  not  have  been  certain  that  he  was  named 
as  heir  in  his  last  will. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  an  act,  we  may  often  make  a  concession, 
and  say  that  it  was  done  through  ignorance,  imprudence,  intoxication ; 
and  such  considerations  may  tend  to  make  it  seem  pardonable ;  but 
in  a  question  of  fact  considerations  of  that  nature  tend  rather  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  it;  for  example,  if  a  person  accused  of 
adultery  denies  that  he  is  guilty,  and  it  be  said  that  he  was  intoxicated 
*t  the  time.    Tumebui. 

i-  Seeeeot  27. 
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U^JU  or  tardy  purmhimnt,  or  one  from  wkkh  he  would  feel  a 
fcsa  portion  of  incojivenience  than  he  woukl  experience  of 
(jratijictttion  fr&m  tfte  commissiofi  of  the  deed:  or  whether  he 
thought  it  worth  so  much  to  undergo  the  pmialty.  43,  After- 
wfl.rds  it  TDdy  be  considered  whether  he  might  have  done  the  deed 
aX  another  time,  or  in  anotfier  wag^  orwith  greater  facility  orat^cU' 
wiiy ;  &  method  adopted  by  Cicero  in  defence  of  MDo,  when  he 
specifies  the  number  of  occasiotia  on  which  Clodiua  might  have 
been  killed  by  Milo  with  impunity.  Besides,  we  miiy  ask  why 
tlie  accused  should  ha^e  preferred  to  make  an  attack  in  that 
plaee^  or  at  that  time,  or  in  that  manner,  (arguments  which 
are  also  most  ably  enforced  in  the  Barae  pleading*)  44,  or 
whether^  if  he  was  led  hj  nc  design,  h^  was  hurried  away  hg 
impuhe,  and  without  rem&n,  (for  it  is  a  common  saying,  that 
crimes  have  no  reason,*)  or  whether  he  wa^  hd  awa'g  by  a  habit 
of  vice^ 

The  first  point,  whether  he  had  the  will,  being  discussed^  the 
next  consideration  is,  tch ether  he  had  the  power. f  Under  thia 
head  are  contemplated  placi}  and  time ;  aa^  with  respect  to  a 
theft,  whether  it  was  committed  in  a  solitary  or  frequented 
place ;  in  the  daytime,  when  there  might  have  been  many 
witnesses,  or  in  the  night,  when  the  difficulty  of  proof  is 
greater.  45.  All  obstacles  and  opportunities,  indeed,  will 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  they  are  numerous  and  well 
known,  and  require  no  examples.  This  second  head  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  if  the  crime  eoutd  not  have  been  committed, 
the  trial  comes  to  nothing ;  if  it  could^  the  question  follows, 
FHd  the  acmised  commit  it  /  But  these  considerations  respect 
also  conjecture  as  to  intention,  for  it  is  inferred  from  these 
whether  he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose.  In  consequence  means 
ought  also  to  be  regarded,  as  the  suites  of  Clodius  and  Milo, 

46,  The  question  J  whether  the  aeciised  committed  the  crime, 
commences  with  the  second  disdsion  of  time,  that  is,  the 
present,  and  that  which  ia  closely  connected  with  it,  to  which 
belong  now^,  cries,  groans^  or  anything  similar ;{  to  subsequent 

•  Bcd&ra  non  Aoficre  c(rmUiMm,'\  A  aaying  of  the  saiiie  uatui***  aa, 
Qmm  dem  tmlt  pcrdere  pri^9  demeniat.  Tbe  last  French  traiiBlator 
gives  ^'le  emu©  et  k  folie  Tont  de  compogULe/*  With  the  Hebr^Wl 
file  wicked  were  identical  with  the  foolish. 

t  See  T.  10,  50,  and  Beet,  27  ot  thiB  chapter, 

i  See  r,  10,  45- 
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time  belong  concealment^  terror ^  and  such  circumstances.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  all  kinds  of  signs  or  indications,  of 
which  i  have  already  treated  ;*  as  well  as  words  and  ctcts,  both 
such  as  preceded  and  such  as  followed.  47.  These  words  and 
acts  are  either  our  own  or  those  of  others.  But  some  words 
hurt  us  less  than  others ;  our  own  words  hurt  us  more  and 
profit  us  less  than  those  of  others ;  those  of  others  profit  us 
more  and  hurt  us  less  than  our  own.  As  for  acts,  sometimes 
our  own  profit  us  more,  and  sometimes  those  of  others,  as 
when  our  adversary  has  done  anything  that  appears  in  our 
favour ;  but  our  own  always  hurt  us  more  than  those  of 
others.  48.  There  is  also  this  difference  to  be  observed  in 
words,  that  they  are  either  plain  or  equivocal ;  but  whether 
they  are  our  own  or  those  of  others,  those  which  are  equivocal 
must  necessarily  be  less  effective  either  to  benefit  or  to  injure. 
Our  own,  however,  are  often  injurious  tons,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case,  A  son  being  asked  where  his  father  was,  repUedy 
wherever  he  isy  he  is  alive  ;f  but  he  was  found  dead  hi  a  well, 
49.  The  words  of  another  which  are  equivocal,  can  never  hurt  us, 
unless  when  the  author  of  them  is  uncertain  or  dead ;  as  in 
the  cases,  A  voice  was  heard  in  the  night,  Beware  of  tyrannical 
power :  and,  A  dying  man  being  asked  from  whom  he  received 
the  poison  of  which  he  was  dying,  replied,  It  is  not  expedient 
for  you  to  know ;%  for  if  there  be  any  one  that  can  be 
questioned  as  to  the  meaning,  he  will  put  an  end  to  the 
ambiguity.  50.  But  while  our  own  words  and  acts  can  be 
justified  only  by  reference  to  the  intention,  those  of  others 
may  be  refuted  in  various  ways. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken,  I  think,  chiefly  \nth 
reference  to  one  kind  of  conjectural  causes  ;§  but  something  of 
these  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  causes ;  for  in  questions 

•  B.  y.  c.  9. 

f  UbicunqtLC  est,  mvitj]  What  is  equivocal  here?  I  suppose  the 
word  vivU,  which  might  be  taken  for  hibit ;  non  vivebat  in  puteo  pater, 
sed  bibebat.  That  there  was  a  continual  confusion  of  the  letters  b  and 
V  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and  especially  to  those  who  have  examined  the  Florentine 
pandects.     Qesner,     No  other  commentator  oflfers  any  explanation. 

X  These  are  two  imaginary  cases  from  the  schools,  quite  uncon- 
nected.    Spalding^ 

§  The  remarks  which  Quintilian  has  hitherto  made  are  to  be  imder- 
stood  as  referring  chiefly  to  trials  for  murder.    Tvmebtis, 
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spectiiig  theft,  deposits,  and  loans  of  money,  argnraents 
derived  both  from  possibilities,  as  uhcthttr  there  %vm  mti/ 
Moneij  that  could  hare  been  depodted,  and  from  persons,  as 
\helher  it  uas  credihU  that  such  a  per»on  deposited  mon&^  with 
h  another  permn,  or  whether  it  ivas  credibk  that  he  Unt 
ney  to  suck  a  person  ;  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  pro^ 
utor  is  a  dandwer,  or  that  the  defmtdtmt  is  an  impostor  or  a 
ief.  61.  But  even  in  the  cai^e  of  a  person  accused  of  theft, 
as  in  cases  of  murder,  tliere  is  an  inquiry  about  the  deed 
and  the  author  of  it.  In  regard  to  cases  of  han  and  deposit 
tbere  are  two  questions,  but  slwaje  separate^*  whether  the 
money  tvas  given,  and,  irhether  it  tvas  retujiied.  Cases  of 
adultery  bave  this  peculiar  it  j,  that  two  parties  are  general  1? 
imperilled  in  them,  and  that  something  must  be  said  of  ilie 
past  lile  of  both ;  a  question,  however,  may  arise,  in  some 
cuses,  whether  both  ought  not  to  be  dtrfe tided  toyether ;  but  the 
decision  of  this  point  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case  ; 
for  if  the  defence  of  one  party  will  support  the  otlier,  I  should 
take  them  together,  if  it  is  likely  to  be  injurioas  to  it,  I  would 
separate  them.  53.  But  Jest  any  one  may  think  me  oncon- 
siderate  in  saving  that  adultery  is  ymerally  a  charge  against 
two  persons,  but  not  alway.H,  1  would  add  that  a  woman  alone 
may  be  accused  of  adultery  viith  an  unknown  person  :  Vresents, 
it  may  be  said,  have  been  found  in  her  house ^  and  vioney^  of 
u'hit'h  the  yirer  haa  not  been  diseovered ;  and  love  'htters^  of 
which  it  is  doubtful  to  whom  they  were  written.  53,  In  regard 
Ui forged  wriiingf  ilie  case  is  similar;  for  either  several  per- 
sons may  be  charged  with  the  crime,  or  one  only*  The 
writer  of  an  instrument  however  will  always  find  it  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  signature  of  the  person  who  has  signed  it ; 
but  the  person  who  has  signed  it  cannot  tdwaya  guarantee  the 
handwriting  of  him  who  is  said  to  have  written  it  j  for  he  may 
be  deceived.  But  he  who  is  said  to  have  engaged  their  ser- 
es, aiid  for  whom  the  instrument  is  alleged  m  have  been 
tten,  will  have  to  support  both  the  writer  and  all  who 
igned  the  writing.  The  sources  of  proof  are  similar  in  cases 
of  treasoti  and  of  a^iriny  to  soverelyuty. 


ofi 


In  re^iird  to  a  deposit  it  may  sometimeB  be  inquired  whether  the 
[User  really  depuelted  aiouey,  aud  whether  it  was  erer  returned  ;  but 
tlies^  questions  will  hardly  be  aaked  at  the  Bame  tim^.     riinicbut. 
t  Sea  b.  V.  c.  5;  jmd  a  /L>^  sect  Id, 
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54.  But  the  custom  in  the  schools,  of  considering  every- 
thing in  our  favour  that  is  not  in  tte  argument  laid  down  for 
us,*  may  be  prejudicial  to  young  men  proceeding  to  the  forum. 
You  accuse  me  of  adultery  :  who  is  witness  ?  who  testifies  to 
the  fact?  of  treason  :  what  reward  have  I  received  ?\  who  was 
privy  to  the  transaction  ?  of  administering  poison :  where  did  I 
buy  it  ?  from  whom  ?  when  ?  for  how  much  ?  through  whose 
hands  did  I  convey  it  ?  Or  we  plead  in  defence  of  one  accused 
of  aspiring  to  tyranny,  where  were  his  arms  ?  what  guards  had 
he  assembled  1%  55.  I  do  not  deny  that  such  questions  may  be 
asked,  or  that  we  may  urge  them  on  behalf  of  the  party  whom 
we  defend  ;  for  I  myself  would  call  for  such  proofs  in  the 
forum,  if  I  should  find  my  adversary  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  them.  But  in  the  forum  we  miss  the  facility  for  asking 
such  questions  that  there  is  in  the  schools,  where  scarcely  a 
single  cause  is  pleaded  in  which  some  argument  of  this  kind, 
or  perhaps  several,  are  not  advanced.  56.  Similar  is  the 
ease  with  which  some  declaimers,  in  their  perorations,  assign 
parents,  children,  or  nurses,  to  whomsoever  they  please- 
Yet  we  may  more  reasonably  allow  a  speaker  to  call  for  proofs 
that  are  not  oflfered  than  to  discuss  them  as  if  they  were 
oflfered. 

How  we  must  examine  as  to  intention^  was  sufl&ciently  sig- 
nified when  we  distinguished  §  the  three  points  of  inquiry, 
whether  a  person  had  the  will,  whether  he  had  thepower^  and 
whether  he  did  the  deed ;  for  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in- 
quired whether  a  person  had  the  will,  so  it  is  inquired  with 
what  intent  he  acted,  that  is  to  say  whether  he  intended  to  do 
an  evil  act.  57.  The  order  in  which  circumstances  are  stated, 
also,  either  adds  to  the  credit  of  the  statement,  or  detracts 
from  it ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  the  circumstances  are  more 
or  less  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  these 
qualities  are  not  discovered  but  by  reference  to  the  connexion  of 
a  cause  throughout.  Yet  we  must  always  observe  what  par- 
ticular agrees  or  suits  with  any  other  particular. 

•  See  iv.  2,  28. 

t  Q^i8  index  f  quod  pretiwm  f]  Spalding  very  justly  supposes  that 
the  word  proditionem  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  between  index  and 
quod.     I  have  accordingly  inserted  "  of  treason  "  in  the  translation. 

t  All  the  texts  have  quot  conJtraxi  scUeUites,  but  the  context  seems  to 
require  contraxU, 

I  Sect  27. 
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■  CHAPTER  IIL  I 

XX  definiti(^H  ;  it  haa  Bometbing  iu  common  witi  conjecture  and  qwUity, 

I  I  Ij  2.     Various  retujoija  why  it  is  uaed,  3—7.     Three  epeciea  of  it. 

■  S— 11,     Other  diYersitiesgiaore  saijied  tophiloaophicaJ  diacuaaioiia  j 

■  than  to  the  businesa  of  the  orator,  12 — 16.     We  must  beware  of  1 

■  defining  too  subtUely,  17, 18.  Method  in  definition,  i& — S2.  How 
H  a  definition  ia  overthrown,  23^27.  A  general  deflmtlon  may  be 
H  adapted  to  our  owa  cau^j  £S— 34.     Some  condudijig  remarlLS, 

■  35,36. 

ft  Kext  to  conjecture  respecting  a  fact  comes  definition  of  it, 

ftr  he  who  is  unable  to  pmve  that  he  haa  done  nothing,  will 

n?^  in  the  nest  place,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  has  not  done 

Hat  which  m  laid  to  his  charge.     Definition  is  accordingly 

ftumged,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  &arae  methods   as  con 

jpeturOj  the  kind  of  defence  only  being  changed,*  as  we  roaj 

see  ill  cases  of  theft ^  deposits ^  or  adutteri/;  for  as  we  say,  I 

^ute  not  heeii  guilty  of  theft ^  J  did  not  receive  a  dej^ositt  I  have 

mpt  wmmitted  adultm'ij^  so  we  say,  vi^hat  I  did  is  not  theft ^  what 

W received  wa^  rwt  a  deposit,  what  I  committed  is  not  adidterij. 

2.  Sometimea  we   proceed   from  qtiahtj  to  definition,  as  in 

uctions  regarding  madness ^  hud  treatment  of  a  wife,  and  offenees 

fiifaimt  the  state,  in  which,  if  it  cannot  be  aaid  that  what  is 

iidd  to  the  charge  of  the  accused  was  rightly  done,  it  remains 

to  say,  that  to  act  thus  is  not  to  be  mad^  to  treat  a  wife  ill^  to 

mmbure  the  state. 

^^Befinition,  then,  is  an  esi^licatian  of  something  in  qmstion, 

^^Toper,  cUar^  and  eondseltf  exjyremed,     8.  It  consists  chiefly,  . 

I     m  has  been  said,t  m  the  notification  of  genus,  species,  dif*  ' 

ferences^  and  pectdiarities ;  as,  to  define  a  horse  (for  I  shall 

adopt  a  well  known  example X  the  genus  is  animal,  the  species 

imrtal,  the  difference   irrational  (for  man  is  al&o  a  mortal 

animal,)  and  the  peculiarity  nsighing.     4.  Definition  is  fre- 

I     quently  used  in  pleading  causes,  for  many  reasons  i  for  some- 

I     times  parties  are  agreed  upon  the  term,  but  differ  aa  to  what 

I     b  to  he  included  under  it ;  and  sometimes  the  thing  is  clear, 

hot  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  tlie  term  to  be  applied  to  it.     When 

there  is  an  agreement  about  the  name,  and  a  doubt  about  the 

•  For  in  conjectural  caaea  the  fact  is  simply  deified  ;  in  causes  of 
iiiafinitioii  an  objection  is  made  to  the  term  applied  to  tha  fact.  Tbi£ 
ii  the  chatige  which  QuiutHiaii  meaoa.     jTitnwiw*.  ■ 

t  V.  10,  55.  I 

^  1 
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thiDg.  the  decision  aometimes  depends  upon  coiijectuie ; 
■when  i£  is  asked,  what  is  God!  5.  For  he*  who  denies  " 
God  k  a  spirit,  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  univei 
doea  not  mj  that  the  term  divine  13  improperly  applied  to  hu 
Dature,  like  Epicurua,  who  has  given  him  a  human  form,  and  i 
place  in  the  spaces  between  the  worlds.  Bothf  use  one  ter 
hut  are  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  natures  J  is  consistent  wit] 
the  reality,  6.  Sometimes  it  is  quality  that  is  to  he  considered^ 
as.  What  is  oratory  f  u  it  the  power  of  persuading,  or  the  art  ( 
speaking  ivell  ?  This  kind  of  question  is  very  common  in  civij 
causes  ;  thus  it  is  inquired,  ivkether  a  man  found  with  anoth 
man^s  wife  hi  a  hrothel  is  an  adulterer?  because  the  qnest 
is  not  about  the  name,  but  the  quality  of  the  act,  and  whethe 
the  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  offence  at  all;  for  if  he 
f.iommittDd  any  offence,  he  can  he  nothing  else  but  an  adu 
terer.  7.  It  is  a  definition  of  a  quite  different  kind  when  thi 
iiuestion  is  wholly  about  a  term^  the  application  of  which 
ponds  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  which  would  not  be  1 
cussed  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  for  the  words  which  give  : 
to  the  dispute.  Thus  it  is  inquired,  ivhether  he  ivho  Idlh  hi 
self  m  a  murderer;  whether  he  who  forced  a  tyrant  to 
himself  is  a  tyrannicide ;  and  vihether  the  incantations 
niagieiajjs  are  poisom ;  for  about  the  thing  itself  there  is  UQJ 
controversy,  as  it  is  known  to  all  men  that  it  is  not  the  samfl 
to  kill  one's  self  as  to  kill  another,  to  kill  a  tyrant  as  to  dri^s 
him  to  suicide,  to  recite  incantations  as  to  administer  «J 
draught  of  poison,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  do  not, 
respectively,  come  under  the  same  denomination. 

8.  Though  1  hardly  dare  to  dissent  from  Cicero,  §  who  J 
following  many  authorities,  says  that  definition  is  always  con-T 
oerned  about  a  thing  itself  and  something  else,  (as  he  thad 
denies  that  a  certain  term  is  applicable  to  a  certain  thing,  ] 
obliged  to  show  what  term  would  be  more  applicablej)  yet  1 1 
consider  that  there  are,  as  it  were,  three  species  of  it.|J 
9*  For  scuwetimes  it  is  convenient  to  put  a  question  thua^ 


*  The  Stole. 
f  Both  the  Sioic  and  tlie  Epicurean,  Spaldinff, 
X  A  diffused  spirit  or  a  humaLi:!  form,  i^icUdin^, 
§  See  ill.  6,  31. 

l\  I    follow    Regiiis'a    readitig,  in  ea7idem   tre^  habsQ  "eelut    apeciei 
Hast  teita  amit  in.    Gtsii«r  and  Capperouit-r  wo^ild  read  in  eddem. 
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Ij  that  adultery  which  is  conmnUcd  in  a  brothd  ?  When  syq 
imy  t\mX  it  is  adultery,  it  is  not  necessary  to  skow  by  what 
term  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  yve  deny  the  whole  charge. 
Sometimes  the  inquiry  is  made  thus  :  h  this  act  tktft  ormcri- 
kgt  f  Not  but  that  it  is  aufilcient  for  the  defence  that  it  is 
mi  Bacrilege  ;  still  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  else  it  is  ;  and 
touieqaentiy  botli  tlieft  and  sacrilege  must  be  defined. 
10.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  question  v^ith  regard  to  things  of 
dilfereut  species,  whetlier  one  can  come  under  the  same  deno- 
mimfttiou  as  the  other,  when  each  has  its  own  proper  appella- 
lion,  as  a  philtre,'^  and  a  dose  of  pohon.  Bnt  in  all  disputes  of 
this  kind  the  question  is  whether  this  aho  comes  under  tht'  mm§ 
term,  because  the  term,  about  whieh  the  dispute  is,  is  acknow- 
Idgeti  to  be  applicable  to  something  else.  It  is  sac^-ile^e  to 
iteal  what  is  sacred  from  a  tetnph ;  is  it  aho  mmrU^ge  to  steal 
from  it  pritmU  property  f  It  is  adnltery  to  lie  with  another 
man's  wife  in  her  own  house  f  is  it  also  adultery  to  lie  with  Her 
in  a  brothel  f  It  is  tjjrannieide  to  kill  a  tyrant ;  is  it  also  tyran-^ 
niclde  to  drive  a  tyrant  to  kiU  hirmelf^  11.  Accordingly 
ttjUoffUm,  of  which  I  shall  speak  bereafter^f  i^,  as  it  were,  a 
weaker  kind  of  definition ;  because  iu  the  one,  it  is  inquired 
whether  the  same  term  is  applicable  to  the  thing  in  question 
as  is  applicable  to  something  else  j  and,  in  the  other,  whether 
one  thing  is  not  to  be  reasoned  about  in  the  same  manner  as 
another*  1 2-  There  is  also  so  much  diiTerence  in  definitions, 
that  it  ifi  doubtful,  as  some  think,  whether  the  same  thing  can 
be  defined  in  more  than  one  form  of  words:  J  as,  whether  rhetoric 
be  defined  not  only  as  the  art  ofspeakintj  well,  but  also  as  that 


^  Till.  5,  31.  +  In  tbe  eiglitb  chapter  of  this  book. 

Est  €t  talk  fnitionuvi  diim-sit<ii,  lii  qitidaM  se^itittnt^  tmm  idsm 
rtrbie  coftiprejiendaitir,]  So  statida  tkia  pasaage  in  all  the 
editions,  btit  who  has  beeo  eatisfiod  with  it,  I  know  not ;  though  Home 
«f  the  commentators  pasg  it  in  fiileace.  Sptddlng  coujecturea  ut  qui 
idem  aenlient,  non  iisdt^m  virrhk  comprehtndant ;  but  he  proposea  this 
conjecture  with  timidity,  and  it  haa  tho  diHadvimt4igB  of  necoBsitating 
the  choDge  of  rhefvrit^e  and  sckntia^  immediately  foDowing^  iuto  the 
aoeuHiLtiTe  ceae.  Whftt  I  have  given  is  nearly  a  tranalation  of  the 
Abb^  Gedoyn'a  French :  ''  Lea  definitioDB  eont  hi  di¥ereea»  Belon 
quelqueiS-uni},  que  cette  diverfiiy  donna  lieu  de  doutor  &i  nne  choae 
pent  ae  definir  dana  den  termes  ditferenta,"  The  unaatiafactory  Btnto 
ot  the  tejtt  k^ewB  to  ariae  &om  iomething  having  fallen  <»ut  g£  It. 
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of  cmtGemn0  and  e^prtminff  thmfjhU  wdl, and  of  spmk'mg  wi^ 
th«  fidl  force  of  laufjuage,  and  of  saifiuf/  what  m  lo  tha  pnrpo 
Yot  wo  must  take  care  tliat  dilTaront  dptinitions,  thnugh  nQ 
at  vaHmice  in  sense,  be  expressed  in  adifTererit  form  of  word 
But  this  is  a  subject  for  disoiiBsion  among  pfiilosophera,  not  i 
courU  of  jiiatico.  13.  Sometimoa  words  that  aro  ob!*carep  anl 
but  little  known,  require  definition,  aa  clartf^atio*  prolektrim,] 
Sometinies  also  words  that  are  well  known  in  cornraoii  speed 
aa  what  is  the  exact  meaning  o1  penn^^  '*  provisions/'}; 
IHm.  **  a  shore.'' 

Tliis  variety  is  the  reason  that  some  autliors  include  de 
nitinn  in  the  at^itef  of  coi^joeture,  others  in  that  of  quality! 
otliers  oven  rank  it  aniong  legal  quuslions.jl     14.  Some  hm 
not  been  at  all  pleased  with  that  subtilty  of  dofinition  which  i 
adapted  to  the  raanner  of  logicians,  thinking  it  rather  filtj 
for  ravilling  about  the  niceties  of  words  in  the  disoussions  < 
fihdosophors  than  likely  to  Ue  of  any  service  in  the  pleadin 
of  oratom.     For  though,  they  say,  definition  is  of  avail,  in  * 
tnission,  to  hold  in  its  fetters  Mm  who  has  to  reply,  and  tflfl 
force  him  to  be  silent,  or  to  admit*  even  against  his  will,  thiit 
which  is  to  hk  prejudice,  yet  it  is  not  of  the  eame  use  in  legnl 
arginnenta ;  for  in  them  we  have  to  persuade  the  judge,  who, 
tliough  he  may  he  fettered  by  our  words,  will  yet,  unless  he  ii 
satisfied  with  our  matter,  mentally  dissent  from  us  altogethpx 
1ft.  What  great  necessity,  indeed,  has  a  pleader  of  such  pn 
ciaeness  of  defujition  ?    If  1  do  not  say  Afan  is  an  unma 
mortal  and  rafionalt  can  T  not»  by  setting  forth  his  numerou 
qiialitiea  of  body  and  irnnd,  in  words  of  a  wider  scope,  distin 
gnish   him   fi'om  tlie  geds  or  from  brutes?     10,  Is   it  no 
generally  tillowed,  too,  that  one  thing  may  be  defined  in  iner«^ 

♦  Properly  "n    demand   of  satlifacFtjon    from    tKU    enemy   uodifj 
peuJiUy  of  R  lieclaratioij  of  war,"     From  d^jirif/o^  drr^  I  e*  c^r«n*  o^,  o^ 
diinf  VOLS  ^fh     "  CUrlgainm,  id  esb,  res  cApta»  nlare  ropetitnm/'     FUi 
ii.  N.  xidi.  S.     Sbg  Livy,  i.  32. 

+  From  prolt:^,  *^  ofTispring  ;'*  on#  af  the  lowest  olaii  of  th«  pttopU^ 
who  wero  uot  usually  oalled  to  aervt  in  war,  mid  wei'o  rcjafni^ed  fts  ubltl 
to  mwa  tho  Htaive  only  by  praduoing  childreu.     8eo  FoftttiB,  nnd  AtiL  ] 
Gell.  3tvl  10. 

X  Afl  boETjg  kid  \}-ppmUm*  In  the  inner  part  of  tho  houso.    tTtdoill 
It  Im  tvom  pcnfi,  a^  b«ing  quutf  pmet  nm  mi.     Hoo  An  I,  Gel  I,  iv,  1, 

%  3«e  V.  U,  M,  11  m.  0,  1,  Mrqq.  %  111,  fl,  A%  Bfi, 
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ttyi  tlmn  tmo,  (m  Cicoro*  rIiowb,  m  myin^,  qnidmim  ml^al 

Unhifios,  *' for  whal  fti'ti  ho  iu  iiutli^rKtiind  by  piihlirjy-*     All 

Dtm/7  i^t^^t  witli  a  freedaiii  jirid  viiritvLy  of  TUJirjiuT,  nitvh  tm  u.11 

<mitani  Kavo  urdinajily  lulsifitriil  ?  Hirui(%  nrtxunHlly,  thf*  KbivcJiy 

rf  fcindifif;  uiirnt'lvcj**  tu  iT^rtHiu  ivordn,  (for  t*lriv^iry  it   injis* 

fiiUdily   i»»)    wlilrh    Iium    itn  uH^iii   iti    tlit;    prii(-liM«   of  the 

f  ^"l"^''f^hwrM,  U  VLrry  mjldum  to  b«  noun  in  tfmm  ;  rmd  IVbircuH 

H,    jii    ill  (J   bookfi   of   Qlmrn   dtf    Oratan^f   i\x\vvi\iKh\y 

IN.!.  Mr,  UH  iif^fUTiMt  uMamjitieig  lllJ[^^J  (ixwRhnf^Ms* ;    17.  ibr  it  i« 

iveii  dftij|(ijrtiiiH4  i*iiw!«,  if  wo   wrr   but  iji  arm  word,   wo  t\m 

liJtilv  to  Jorto  our  owuwn  njiiiroly  ;  eind  th*^  k'Nt  t^onrnn  m  tliiil 

naidJbj  oiio  wliiiib  ('ittcro  iidopii*   iu  Iuh  orntion  ffir  t'it>dnn.§ 

in  J  it)  wlindi  ihinyti  fini  Mit  fort  hi  but  ivxiM^ttumw  of  ^rrm.i  i>*  not 

h)t/.ardi!d*     Fnr^  way**  ht\  j'f%r.<r,||   //nf/  ///  j^of  f/if  onhj  kind 

vf  violitnefi  which   m  offt^rM  Iff  our  pt'tmint  nnd  our  Uri'H^  hut 

iAA»r*  ij<  fi /t^r  mora  airoamtnkiminj  vwimwfi^  whit'k^  thimtmhui 

^^kf4  (/*<?  pfriittf  dt^fith,  itjum  whicfflifit  fhff  mind,  nlurmfd  with 

^^mfnjTam  ilH  propter  Hfntt*  and  rmtdilitm.     IB.  Or  wrs  fouy  t>n 

iSeuru,   I  may  ruJd,  bv   Iftiittg  [jrimf  [>rrH'r?do    didiriiUoTi  ;  a« 

tHflO  (Jiccro,  ill  fiiy  i'hili|ipK'.»<,i[  iii'Mt  r'^^trddinhtiN  flirii  Horviuw 

Hulpif^ion    mw    killed    by  Aiiiony,   itnd    rlion,  in    cootduKroTi, 

yil^CR  ihm:  fur  he  mriainhj  kUIrd  whnivm  the  rmmt^of  dmth. 

^H|ulfl  not  driny,  hciwi^vor,  ihut  f^orfi  T\x\m  ai'o  to  bn  obHorvf^il 

R^ffioadmg  only  m  fnr  aw  thny  riro  wirviuiiiddo  fnr  our  I'liowf* ; 

mvi  timt  if  a  dcdinition  imTi  l>n  tnado,  ut  on  re  Himng,  w.ud  nx- 

>|ifiNiHi  ill  a  rr^neirt^  form  nf  wordii»  it  in  not  onty  mi  omiuruint 

'•^our  ipi^orh,  but  h(is  vi>r}'  gmat  of!tict»  jproviibid  tJmt  it,  b(i 

fffiablcn 

Ti*e  infariablo  ord<?r  in  doflnition  m  what  a  thlnf/  h^ 
\hiih€f  U  it  thii  ;^^iind  in  ({(jnarrd  iboro  jh  more  difficulty 

.    11,  a  U.  t  J^'  2fi, 

i!frriii|Kr^r^r>r'-#,l  J udgei  appointed  bj  tliri  |iniit<H'  in  prtvnti?  or  dvil 
■,  Mill  riAiiwd  li-Miti  re^wprrt},  "to  riKinv<%"  h<*niuj4n  jji'iqdo  might 
•r  iiriijMirty  by  ttiHir  mimuii,  or  bntuuin  ttjuy  tlwiiilutl  on  this  ro^tb 
ititlwii  i>/  |»rwpt»rty  ntijuntly  tftk«n  a  way.     ds^tpcnmitr. 

^  IX,  a. 

JjVmJrM  ifivivriiihb)  iln  k  deflnltiDii  Mi  tmUiWi ',  <^'-rt^<3lr.  pur 
[ii«V  Y**'^*'*  *'*f  T-^Vry/r  if  I^f.  ftiiii'rtcrimiu^  €HU  an mf.Ti(/ffr.  'f  ni»iiijyii, 
*?t  in  thttt  uf  kiUiiJg  H  iintrt ;  but  I*  It  unirdur  if  of  *t*ii4Uitf  ;  but  ii 
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in  establisbing  tbe  deHiiiLioii  than  in  applying  it  to  the  mattfl 
in  hand. 

Aa  to  the  first  pointy  tckat  a  thing  is,  there  are  two  ohj 
to  be  reganied ;  for  our  own  definition  is  to  be  established 
and  that  of  the  opposite  party  is  to  be  overthrown,  UO.  Heno 
ill  tbe  school 8,  where  we  imagine  contradiction  offered  to 
we  have  to  lay  down  two  deflmtiotia  as  exact  aa  is  possible 
each  party.  But  what  we  Lave  to  observe  In  the  forum 
that  our  defioitiou  be  not,  possibly,  Buperahundwnl^  or  nQihm 
to  the  purpose,  or  amUguons,  or  incomistmt,  or  eqtiaU 
favour ahU  to  both  sides  ^  faults  that  cannot  happen  exi 
through  the  unskil fulness  of  the  pleader.  2L  But^  if  we  woi 
define  accurately,  we  shall  be  likely  beat  to  effect  our  objecl 
if  we  first  settle  in  our  mind  what  we  wish  to  establish ;  fb; 
our  words  will  thus  be  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose.  Th* 
this  point  roay  be  the  clearer,  let  ns  still  adhere  to  on 
familiar  example  :  A  man  who  h(ts  Btolsn  private  property  frofH 
a  ternpht  is  accti&ed  of  sacrilege.  29.  The  fact  is  not  disputedj 
the  question  is,  whether  the  term  sacrilege,  which  is  in  th« 
law,  k  applicable  to  tbe  offence.  It  is  accordingly  disputdl 
%€hethnr  the  act  is  sacrilege.  The  prosecutor  adopts  the  term, 
hmamo  the  money  was  stolen  front  a  temple ;  the  defendani 
denies  that  it  is  sacrilmj^,  became  he  stole  private  property,  buj 
admits  that  it  was  theft.  The  advocate  of  the  prosecutoi; 
therefore,  will  define  thus,  It  is  sacrikffe  to  steal  anything  frm 
a  sacred  plaee ;  while  the  advocate  of  the  defendant  will  defim 
in  tliis  way,  It  is  sacrilege  to  steal  anylhiiig  sacred.  23.  Eacl| 
U>o,  will  try  to  overthrow  the  definition  of  the  other ;  and 
definition  is  overthrown  in  two  ways,  by  being  proved  to  b< 
false  or  incomplete,  1%  may  indeed  Imve  a  third  fault,  that  ( 
having  no  relation  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  but 
will  hardly  be  made  faulty  in  this  respect,  except  by  fooli 
24,  We  make  a  false  definition,  if  we  say,  A  horse  is  a  rafwna 
animal:  for  a  horse   is   indeed   an   animal,  but  irrational 

•  There  is  little  doubt  tkat  aometbing  has  dropped  out  of  the  teii 
herp,  probubly  through  the  negligence  of  transcriberB.  Spalding  Terj 
jtidiciouely  co coders  that  the  paf$sage  may  have  stood  origin aJly  thus  I 
Falfla  est,  ei  dican,  Equns  tMt  atiimul  ratii>nai^j  n&m  cat  eqnui  oniinaJi 
eed  rationale,  r'amm  plenik  at  dicfts,  Equiis  imimal  irrationale  ;  eons 
mtine  enitu  ei  cum  aliiB  multia  est  irrathnfiie ;  qnod  autcm  comtnun* 
&©.     *'  It  ia  a  false  definition,  if  you  say,  A  hi^rse  is  a  rational  animal 
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That  ftgftin,  whlcli  is  commoa  to  anything  else,  ml\  not  be 
"lar  to  the  tbi^g  defined.     Thus,  then^  the  accused  will 
that  the  definition  of  the   accuser  ia  false  ;    while  the 
r  cannot  say  that  that  of  the  accused  is  falue  ;  for  t;  is 
merihf^0  to  si  eat  amjlhing  sacred ;  but  he  will  saj  that  it  is 
incomplete,  since  he  ought  to  have  added,  or  from  a  sacred 
fluc&.  2 5  *  Bu t  for  es tahl i  sh ing  an  d  o ve rth rowi n g  defi  n i tions » on e 
of  ihe  most  effective  modes  is  to  have  recourse  to  the  conside- 
iBtion  of  pseuliarltm  and  differences,  and  sometimes  also  to 
tipmnlo^y.     All  these  particulars  equity,  as  in  other  matters, 
will  assist  to  support,  and  sometiiaes,  also,  conjecture*     Elij- 
\dotfJi  is  but  rarely  introduced.     We  have  one  exEmple  of  it 
in  Cicero :  For  what  u  a  tumult,*  hnt  mich  a  psrturbatian  tknt 
eater  fear  (timor)  arms  f  whence  also  the  tenn  tumult  is 
nvifd^      *26.    But  about  jyeailiarities   and    differences  great 
itibtility  is  displayed  ;   as  wbeo  it  is   inquired   whether  an 
l*lictus,t  '^hom  the  law  C€mdemn&  to  serve  until  he  pays  his 
'is,  is  a  dave.     The  one  party  will  define  thus  ;  He  vi  a 
V0  who  is  legally  in  sl^avertj:  the  other :  He  is  ii  slave  who  w 
tlamry  undtr  the  same  legal  conditions  as  a  slave ;  or,  as  the 
cients  feaidt  qui  servitutem  servit,  "  who  serves  as  a  slave.** 
et  this  last  definition,  though  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
other,  is  feeble,  unless  it  he  supported  by  the  aid  of  peculiarities 
and  differences ;  for  the  opponent  will  say  that  the  adMctus 
does  serve  as  a  Blave>  or  under  the  same  legal  conditions  as  a 
filave.     27.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences on  which  I  touched  lightly,  in  passing,  in  the  fifth 
book  :  A  dave^  when  he  is  set  free,  becomes  a  freedman  ;  an 
Idictus^  when  be  recovers  his  liberty,  is  ingenum  ,*J    a  slave 
not  obtain  his  liberty  without  the  consent  of  his  master ; 
a  sl^ve  has  no  benefit  of  law:§    an  addlcttiji  has.     What  is 
i&T  a  horso  la  mdeed  an  animnl,  but  IrrationaL     It  h  on  iDCompleta 
ooe,  if  you  Bay,  A  horse  «  an  irraiicmat  n^im<d  ;  for  to  be  irratUfi^d  is 
^^Manton  Iq  a  horse  with  other  beaiita ;  aud  that  which  h  common  to 
^Hpytbitig  el»@  will  not  be  peculiar,"  &«. 

^H  •  Gio,  PbUipjp*  viii*  1.     T^multus  jb  generally  suppoaed  to  be  from 
^Hma^o.  *'  to  eweC  ;"  Cicero  aeema  to  defl^iro  it  from  time<y,  "  ta  feaE.'* 
^m  f  See  y.  10,  eO;  iii.  5,  25. 

^^   t  A  frf^e^'honi  flitizan,   Fro^ingmOt  or  ingignOj  ingsnmj  born  m  the 
ctiimtry,  or  bom  among  other  oitizena,  ntid  in  the  bbmib  condition  witb 

^^^§  At  they  are  not  cf««i,  the  jus  tdvUe  does  not  extend  Ui  i^onxi.. 
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peculiar  to  a  freeman,  is  that  which  no  one  has  who  is  not 
free,  as  a  pronoinen,  iiomen,  cognomen^  and  tribe ;  and  these  an 
addictus  has. 

28.  When  it  is  decided  what  a  thing  is,  the  question, 
whether  it  is  this,  is  almost  settled.  However,  we  have  to 
take  care  that  our  definition  be  favourable  to  our  own  cause. 
But  what  is  most  influential  in  a  definition  is  the  question  of 
quality,  as  whether  love  he  madness  ?  To  this  question  belong 
such  proofs  as  Cicero  says  are  proper  to  definition;  proofe 
from  antecedents,  consequents,  adjuncts,  contraries,  causes, 
effects,  similitudes ;  of  the  nature  of  which  arguments  I  have 
already  spoken.*  29.  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  C8ecina,t  gives 
a  concise  example  of  arguments  from  beginnings,  causes,  effects, 
antecedents,  consequents  :  Why  then  did  they  flee  ?  For  fear. 
What  did  they  fear  ?  Violence  y  doubtless.  Can  you  then  den^ 
the  beginning,  when  you  have  admitted  the  end  ?  He  has  also 
recourse  to  similitude  ;  Shall  not  that  which  is  caUed  violence 
in  war,  he  called  by  the  same  name  in  peace  ?  30.  But  argu- 
ments are  also  drawn  from  contraries ;  for  instance,  if  it  be 
inquired  whether  a  philtre  be  poison  or  not,  because  poison  is 
7Wt  a  philtre. 

That  the  other  kind  of  definition  may  be  better  known  to  my 
young  men,  (for  I  shall  always  think  them  my  young  men,)  J  I 
shall  here  give  an  example  of  a  fictitious  case.  31.  Some  youths, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  together,  agreed  to  dine 
on  the  sea-shore.  One  of  them  being  absent  from  the  dinner, 
the  others  erected  a  sort  of  tomb  to  him,  and  inscribed  his  name 
upon  it.  His  father  returning  from  a  voyage  across  the  sea, 
landed  at  that  part  of  the  coast,  and,  on  reading  his  son's 
name,  hanged  himself  32.  These  youths  are  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  father's  death.  The  definition  of  the 
accuser  will  be,  He  that  commits  any  act  that  leads 
to  the  death  of  another^  is  the  cause  of  the  other's  death.  That 
of  the  accused  will  be,  He  who  knowingly  commits  any  a>ct  by 
which  the  death  of  another  must  necessarily  be  caused,  etc. 
But  setting  aside  definition,  it  is  enough  for  the  accuser  to  say, 
You  were  the  cause  of  the  marCs  death ;  for  it  was  through  your 
act  that  he  died,  since,  if  you  had  not  acted  as  you  did,  he 
would  now  he  alive.  33.  To  this  the  advocate  of  the  accused 
will  reply.  He  by  whose  act  the  death  of  a  person  has  heefii 
•  V.  10,  73—94.  t  C.  15.  ■;:  His  old  pupUs. 
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earned^  is  twt  7HCt*ssariltf  to  he  condemned  for  it ;  else  •what 
uM  became  of  avengers,  iritne'ssi'Sj  and  jtidfjeSf  in  cases  of 
^e  €uui  death  /  Nor  is  there  alivaffs  (fuilt  iji  the  person  from 
the  cause  proceeded;  for  in  stance,  if  a  person  recom- 
micU  a  toytiife  to  anothef^  or  invites  a  friend  from  over  the 
**fa^  and  he  perishes  by  shipwreck,  or  if  he  intnies  a  person  to 
mpii^^\  and  he  dies  of  a  surfeit  committed  at  it,  v.ou!d  he  he 
tfuUtjf  of  the  death  of  an^f  of  those  persons  f  04,  Nor  was  the  act 
of  the  young  men  the  sole  cau^e  of  death,  hut  also  the  eredtdity 
~  the  old  man^  and  his  weakness  in  enduring  affliction ;  for  tf 
had  k  ad  m  ore  fortitude  or  w  i$do  m ,  he  would  he  Btill  living.  Nor 
'  the  young  7mn  act  mth  ang  bail  intention ;  and  he  might 
ive  J7idged,  eitlter  from  the  place  of  the  siipposed  tomb,  or 
from  fke  marks  of  haste  in  its  constmction,  that  it  wa^  no  real 
vptdchre.  How  then  ought  they  to  he  punished^  who,  though 
thi^maij  seein  to  he  homicides  tn  every  other  respect^  are  emdently 
not  no  in  intention  ? 

35.  Sometitaes  tliere  la  a  settled  definitioTi,  in  wliicli  both 
pirties  agree.  Thus  Cicero  says,  Majesty  resides  m  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  whole  dignity  of  the  Roman  people*  But  it  may 
imetimes  bo  a  question  whether  this  majesty  has  been  injwred,  as 
the  case  in  the  cause  of  Cornelius.*  36,  But  even  iff  such 
*  cause  be  thought  similar  to  one  dependent  on  definition, 
jet,  as  there  is  no  dispute  in  it  about  definition,  the  point  for 
decision  must  he  one  of  quality,  and  must  be  included  in  tliat 
state  which  we  happen  to  have  had  occasion  to  mention.  1'^ 
was  however  the  subject  next  in  order. 


•  Thftre  are  many  obaervationB  on  the  raajeety  of  tbe  people^  and  tho 
me&ti3  by  Tvhicb  it  inay  be  violated,  m  Cicero  de  Itivent.  ii*  17,  acqq.^ 
and  PartJt.  Orat.  c.  ^0  ;  btit  in  tbe  frflgmenta  that  remain  of  the  speech 
for  Coriieliua  there  m  notMng  relating  to  tbe  subject.     G^mur. 

+  We  must  read  S^d  etiam  si  jmi?w,  as  Spalding  obeerves  in  a  not% 
though  he  forbears  to  iasftrt  tbe  «  in  liia  text. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  I 

The  oonddQfutioQ  of  quality  may  have  ragard  to  more  points  tlmn  ejm\ 
in  any  matter,  §1—3*  The  atrongeat  kind  of  defence  la  whea  the  I 
accused  m^s  that  tho  dead  loiid  to  Ma  charge  waa  bkinelesi,  i^^  J 
We  may  defend  an  act  by  extrinsic  aida,  7 — 12.  Another  mod^  I 
of  procoading  ia  to  transfer  the  gpiilt  to  another,  IS,  14.  We  mnf  I 
Oonaider  whother  the  weight  of  the  charge  can  be  extenuated^  1^  J 
19,  Depreontion,  17 — 20.  Queationa  about  rewarda,  2 1^2 a,  I 
ConsiderEitioDS  of  qimllty  admit  the  highest  efiforta  of  the  orator,! 
2L  Ga-tiaea  which  Virginiua  puts  under  this  head,  25 — 31.  Otbef  I 
speciea  of  caufisa^  32^34.  I 

L  As  to  qualit}^,  it  is  sometimes  considered  in  the  most  I 
comprehensive  sense, ♦  and  in  reference  to  more  poitits  than  one;! 
for  it  is  sometimes  a  question  tchat  is  th^  nature  oj  a  thing,  audi 
what  is  its  form,  as  tvh^'ther  the  .soul  is  immot  lal.sxid  wlmther  Q&il 
u  of  human  »hape ;  sometimes  the  inquiry  is  about  maguituifej 
and  number^  as  what  is  the  size  of  the  sun  ?     Are  there  moml 
worlds  than  one  ?     All  such  questions  are  indeed  to  be  solved] 
by   coDJectar©^    but   they  involve  the  question    of   ^ua^it^.  I 
U.  They  are  also  often  treated  in  deliberative  questions,  as,  if  1 
CBEsar  should  deliberate  whether  he  Bkouid  make  war  on  Britmt^ 
he  would  have  to  inquire  tvhat  is  the  nature  of  the  ocean  there ; 
whether  BrUain  is  an  island  (for  the  point  was  then  unknown) ; 
rvhat  extent  of  land  there  is  in  it ;  and  with  what  number  o/j 
forces  it  would  he  proper  to  attack  it.     Under  the  head  of  I 
quality,  too,  falls  the  consideration  of  what  ought  to  he  done  or 
not  done ;   to  be  sought  or  to  be  avoided ;  matters  which  enter 
most  into  deliberative  questions,  but  also  present  themselves 
frequently  injudicial  pleadings,  the  only  differeuce  being  that 
in  one  case  the  question  regards  the  future,  in  the  other  the  past. 
3*  All  that  relates,  too,  to  the  demonstrative  kind  of  omtory 
falls  under  the  consideratioo  of  quality ;  it  is  admitted  that 
something  has  been  done ;  it  is  to  he  shown  what  sort  of  a 
thing  has  been  done.    All  judicial  causes  relate  either  to rt^uwr<rf, 
or  to  punishment,  or  to  the  7nea^ure  of  one  or  the  other.     The 
first  kind  of  cause  is  accordingly  either  dmple  or  comparative  , 
in  the  former  we  inquire  what  is  juct ;  in  the  latter^  what  is 
more  just ;  or  what  is  most  just. 

When  the  point  for  decision  has  respect  to  punishment, 

there  is  offered  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  accused,  either ^"tiati^ 

*  De  ivmmo  ffenerc]  Do  totJi  rei  uaturci*     Turmh-m, 
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^wion  of  the  chargSf  or  e^^rtenjiation  of  it,  or  esi^cmet  or^  as  some 
^Hink»  deprecation.* 

^B  4.  Of  these  the  most  efficient  is  jusdficationy  hj  which  we 
Vmke  it  appear  that  the  act.  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
B  iccnsed,  was  unobjectionable,     ^i   son  is  dmnheriUd  because 
I  A*  ka4  served  in   the  army,  or  been  a  candidate  for  office^  or 
I  t^kmt  a  tvife,  mthoul  the  consent  of  his  father ;  the  father  jus- 
I  tifiis  what  he  has  done.     The  followers  of  Hermagoras  call 
P  this  kind  of  defence  %ar  avrlM-^t^y  "  contrasuraption,"  using 
I    that  term  with  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  pleader.f     1  find 
no  liieml  translation  of  the  word  in  Latin  ;  but  it  is  called 
defensio  absoluia,  *'  ahsohite  defence/*     5,  The  sole  question, 
ljo?rever,  is   respecting  the  act,   whether  it  is  just  or  not. 
IVliatever  m  just,  is  founded  either  on  nature  or  on  /aiman 
imtittitions.     6,  On  nature  is  based  whatever  is  consonant  to 
dignity  of  anything,  in  which  designation  are  comprehended  the 
virtues  piety ^  integrity,  continmice,  etc.      Some  also   add  to 
render  like  for  like;  ^but  that  is  not  to  be  lightly  admitted ;  for 
though  inolence  opposed  to  inolenc£t  or  retaliation,  may  offer  no 
mjuetice  towards  him  who  has  been  the  aggressor, J  yet§  it  does 
not  follow  that^  because  the  act  of  each  party  is  similar,  the 
first  act  "was  just.     Where  there  is  strict  justice  on  both  sides, 
there  is  the  same  law,  and  the  same  condition ;  and  perhaps 
no  acts  can  he  regarded  as  equal  that  are  in  any  respect  dis- 
similar.   Human  institutions  consist  of  laws^  customs,  dimiomt 
arguTnenU. 

7*  There  is  another  mode  of  defence,  in  which  we  justify  an 
act  iu  itself  indefensible  by  aids  drawn  froju  without ;  thb  the 
Greeks  call  the  defence  x^r'  avn^etr/v,  "  by  opposition/'  The 
Latins  also  do  not  render  this  literally,  for  among  them  it  m 
called  causa  usmimptix^a,  **  defence  by  assumption.*'  8,  In  this 
kind  of  defence  the  strongest  plea  is  when  we  justify  the  act 
by  the  motive  of  it ;  such  is  the  plea  of  Orestes,  Horatius, 

*  V.  13,  5, 

'Y  Ad  initUa^wm  id  nomen  referBntk,']  The  term  avriX7jt|^iCt  which 
eignMes  cmdrammptio^  the  followers  of  Hermagoma  understandj  not  of 
any  corporeol  act  or  immptWj  but  of  the  tictiun  of  the  mind  of  the 
adTOoatsi,  who^  in  oontemplating  t|ie  matter  in  questioD^  thinks  that  it 
it  to  he  regarded  in  a  diJ^erent  lignt  from  that  iu  which  hia  adver^ai^ 
Tiefws  it.     V^ppi^oni^. 

±  Cicero  ds  lav.  li  S3. 
^jMn0^  fmmmmj  Qesner  would  very  properly  read  Sed  ivOflfv. 
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and  Milo,     It  ii  also   called  avriyxXni^at  '*  recrimmatio] 

because  all  our  defence  depends  on  accusing  the  person  who 

indicated  by  the  other  party :   He  wm  killed,  but  he  was 

robber;  he  ^as  emasculated,  but  he  was  a  ravkher,     9»  Tbfi 

is  also  another  kind  of  defence  derived  from  the  motives  of  j 

act,  Tvhich  differs  from  that  just  mentioned,  and  in  which 

deed  is  neither  justified  on  its  own  ground,  as  in  the  absoh 

defence,*  nor  by  opposing  another  deed  to  itt  but  on  the  repr 

sentation  of  its  having  been  of  some  service  to  our  conntiy,  i 

to  some  body  of  men,  or  even  to  our  adversary,  or  sometim 

to  ourselves,  provided  it  be  such  a  deed  as  we  might  lawful 

do  for  our  own  benefit ;  an  argument  which  can  be  of  i 

profit  with  regard  to  an  accuser  who  is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  w] 

prosecutes  us  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  which 

be  of  us©  in  reference  to  family  disputes.  _  10.  For  a  father  mi 

without    presumption    ^y    to   his   children,   on   a  trial  f( 

renouncing  them,  or  a  husband  to  his  wife,  if  he  is  accused 

treating  her  ill,  or  a  son  to  his  father,  whom  he  seeks  to  pro' 

.  insane,  that  what  he  has  done  was  for  his  own  interest ;  hi 

in  such  cases,  the  plea  of  escaping  loss  is  much  better  thi 

that  of  aiming  at  advantage.     11.  Cases  similar  to  those  of  the  ' 

schools  have  to  be  conducted  in  trials  about  real  occurrences ; 

for  the  case  of  the  renounced  children  in  the  schools  is  in  the 

forum  a  case  of  children  actually  disinherited  by  their  parents, 

and  seeking  to  recover  their  property  before  the  centum viri ; 

the  case  of  ilUtteatment  in  the  schools  is  in  the  forum  a  cme 

of  restoring  a  wife's  dowry,  in  which  the  question  is,  through 

whose  fault  tk4  divorce  wm  caused;  and  that  which  in  the 

schools  is  a  case  of  insanity  is  in  the  forum  a  suit  for  appoirti- 

ing  a  guardian.     19,  Under  the  head  of  advantage  comes  also 

the  plea  that  something  worse  would  have  happened  if  the 

defendant  had  not  acted  as  he  did  ;  for  in  a  comparison  of  evils 

the  less  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  ;  for  example » if  Mancinm 

should  justify  ike  treaty  with  Nmmmtia  on  the  groujid  that,  if  U 

had  not  been  made^  the  whole  Roman  army  would  have  hsen 

destroyed.    This  species  of  defence  is  called  in  Greek  dvTiffTamgJM 

'*  balancing."    Some  rhetoricians  call  it  comparison.  '% 

1  fl.  Such  are  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  defence  of  an  act ; 
but  if  a  defence  can  neither  be  sustained  on  the  motive  of  the 
act  itself,  nor  by  extrinsic  aid,  our  next  course  is  to  tramfi 
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thatffe,  if  we  find  it  possible,  ob  another  imrt}%  Hence  Iran* 
htitm,  or  **  exception,"  has  been  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
diose  itUiie»  which  hare  been  previously  mentioned.*  Some- 
times, then^  the  blame  is  thrown  on  a  person ^  bb  if  Gracchus, 
kitt^  accused  of  con^dttding  the  Nummitim  treat  if,  (through  fear 
ti!  which  accusation  he  seems  to  have  passed  his  popular  lawa 
in  Ms  tribuneship.t)  should  my  that  he  vms  sent  to  conclude  it 
,  ^ Mi  general.  14.  Sometimes  it  is  cast  on  some  circumstance, 
as  if  it  person  who  had  been  directed  to  do  sowetJdng  in  the  'ivill 
Gfamther,  and  had  not  done  it,  »hould  saij  that  it  mis  retidered 
impomlde  by  the  laws,  I'his  the  Greeks  call  fj^troL^rmat^^ 
''tmnsference," 

Shonld  these  modes  of  defence  fail  us,  there  remains  esi^cim, 

bunded  eitber  on  ifjnorance  or  on  necessity.    On  ignorance ;  as 

'"  a  p&rson  shoidd  brand  mwther  as  afuffitive  alave^  and,  after 

!  U  decided  hy  law  to  be  a  frsetna7ij  Bhould  ex^me  himself  by 

<*y«W{?  that  he  did  ^lot  know  that  he  was  free.     On  necessity  : 

ndis^ii  a  soldier  does  not  present  himself  at  the  etid  of  his 

Urtou^h,  and  alteyes   that  he  was  hindered  by  floods  or  hy  siek- 

15.   Chance f  also,  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  cause 

fault,     Sonieti files,  too.  we  suite  that  we  have  certfdnly 

ed,  but  tbftt  we  acted  with  a  ffood  intention.     Of  both  these 

[  of  excuses  examples  are  so  numerous  and  obvious  that 

any  here  is  unnecessary, 

if,  again,  none  of  those  means  which  have  been  mentioned i 

can  avail  us,  we  must  see  whether  the  charge  can  be  e^tenuated^ 

This  3S  what  is  hy  some  said  to  be  the  state  of  quantit^.X     1*^* 

But  quantity,  when  it  relates  either  to  penalty  or  reward,  is 

decided  by  the  quality  of  the  deed,  and  accordingly  appears  to 

me  to  fall  under  the  state  of  quality,  as  well  as  quantity  used 

with  reference  to  number.     The  Greeks  have  the  terms  W7ii>j* 

M^rng,  *'Dmgnitude/*  and  me6rng,  **  multitude  ;**§  we  include 

both  under  the  same  term, 

17,    The   last   method   of  all    is  dcirrecation ;  a  mode  of 
address  which  most  rhetoricians  do  not  allow  to  be  admissible 


I 


I  •  Qui  jam  smpti  aunt.']  Qui  jam  de^cripti  mnt.     Olsrecht.    See  iii  8, 

t  The  words  in  the  parenthcaia  are  very  justly  auBpeot«d  by  Spalding 
to  be  an  interpolation. 

t  Statn»  guajititati^,]  Bee  111  ^,  ?3,  53,  91.     S^Jaldmrf, 
S  SeeiH  &,  JS,  30,  53,  0tJ,  91  ]  and  viii  2,  6. 
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into  judicial  pleadings  ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  his  speech  fa 
Quiiitua  Ligarius  *  eeems   to  declare  himself  of    the  Bami 
apinion,  when  he  sap^  I  have  pleaded  mamj  caitses,  C^sar, 
wm  in  eonj unction  with  yourself,  ^ahih  regard  to  your  public 
duiies  retaitisd  you  in  tJie  forum,  but  I  certainly  n&Der  stoopd 
so  far  as    to  say,  '^  Forgive  him,  judges,  he  has  erred, 
has   offended,   he   did   not   think   of   what    he  was   doing 
if  ho  ever  do  80  again,"  etc.     18.  But  in  the  senate,  beford 
the  people  cir  the  emperor,  and  wherever  there  is  power  to  re- 
lax the  law.  deprecation  fiucb  its  place.     It  sometimes  derivei 
its  greatest  efficacy  from  the  character  of  the  accused  hiwiseilft 
tit  appear,  from  liia  previous  life,  that  there  are  these  three  kiiida 
r  of  merit  in  him :  that  he  has  lived  innocently,  that  he  ha| 
been  serviceable  to  others,  and  that  he  affords  expectatii 
that  he  will  conduct  himself  blamelessly  for  the  future, 
isnake  Itimself  of  some  use  to  the  world  ;  and  if,  in  addition, 
"seems  to  ha.ve  already  suffered  sufficient,  either  from  other 

conveniences,  from  his  present  imminent  peril,  or  from  penj 
[  tential  feelings*  Sometimes,  too^  Cittemal  circumstances  gi?l 
I  weight  to  deprecation,  its  nobility,  dignity  and  the  support 
relatives  and  friends,  19,  Most  dependence  however  is  to  \m 
placed  on  the  judge,  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that,  should  he  spar^ 
tlie  accused,  coramendation  for  clemency,  rather  than  blame  folj 
weakness^  wil!  attend  him*  But  even  in  common  causes  t,  de» 
precation  is  often  introduced,  though  not  through  the  whola 
course  of  a  cause,  yet  in  a  great  portion  of  it ;  for  there  ia  fre* 
quently  such  a  distinction  as  this  made  :  Even  if  he  had  beef( 
guUty  of  th£  charge,  he  ought  to  he  pardoned ;  a  method  whicJl 
has  often  had  great  effect  in  doubtful  questions  ;  and  all  pero* 
rations  contain  some  portion  of  entreaty*  20,  Sometimes* 
too  J  the  accused  rests  the  whole  of  his  cause  on  this  ground 
for  instance,  if  a  father  has  disinherited  his  son,  J  and  testified^ 
hj  an  express  declaration  §,  that  be  did  so  because  he  hoi 

*  C.  10. 

t  Judtdw.}  Aa  diBtmgmahed  from  pl«»dinp  before  the  senate  o| 
the  emporor* 

t  Parents  might  disinherit  their  children  if  they  led  an  immoral  life 
but  children  who  had  betn  disioherited,  as  well  as  those  not  named  ii 
the  wiH,  might  gu  to  law  aftsr  the  father's  death  to  aet  aside  the  willi 

§  J^^.]  Ehgium  waa  a  teatitnony  concerning  any  pereoni^  whethe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  bkme  or  ptBkhiQ ;  of  blamQi  ota  in  thi&  ^a^&s&gc  ^  ^ 
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formed  a  canneanon  mth  a  courtezan ;  for  the  whole  question, 
in  this  (3ase,  is  whether  the  father  ought  not  to  have  pardoned 
8ttch  a  fault,  and  whether  the  centumviri  ought  not  to  be 
iwinlgent  to  it.  But  tiveu  under  strict  forms  of  law,  and  in 
penal  prosecutions,  we  make  the  distinction  in  pleading 
nkeiher  iJm  penaUij  has  been  incurred,  and  whether  it  ottfjht  ta 
be  iiijiicted^  However,  what  tlie  rhetoricians  thought,*  is 
true,  that  a  criminal  cannot  be  rescued  from  the  law  solely  by 
this  mode  of  defence, 

21.  With  respect  to  nnrarff*,  two  questions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  whether  a  partis  claiming  a  reward  is  deserving  of 
iififf :  acd  w}t£ther  he  is  deserving  of  so  threat  a  regard  a$  hs 
claims.  If  there  be  two  claimants,  which  of  them  is  the  more 
irortkii  ;  U  ^(^veviiil^  which  is  the  tnost  worthy.  Q*^.  The  deci- 
sions of  such  questions  depend  on  the  species  of  merit  in  the 
elaimaut3.  We  have  accordingjy  to  regard,  not  onlj  the  act 
of  any  claimant,  whether  as  represt?nted  to  the  judges,  or  as 
compared  with  the  acts  oJ  others,  but  also  his  character ;  for  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether*  the  person  who  has  killed  a 
t^unl  is  a  young  or  an  old  man ;  tvhether  a  man  or  a  woman  ; 
whether  a  stramjer  ur  a  relative ;  and  we  must  consider  the 
jiiae^^  too,  on  several  accounts ;  ivheiher  it  were  in  a  state 
ttctntAiomed  to  tyranny,  or  om  that  had  been  always  free;  in 
the  citadd,  nr  at  Ms  own  honse:  as  also  the  nuinne7%  whether  hy 
sward  or  by  poi^soji ;  and  at  what  timet  whether  during  war  or 
in  peace;  -when  hennas  about  to  resign  his  potter^  or  when  he 
was  going  to  attemift  some  new  wickedness.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  an  act,  also,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  loss  of 
popularity,  the  risk  incitrnd,  and  the  dilpcnlty  surmounted. 
H^.  In  regard  to  hbemlitj,  likewise,  it  is  irapoitant  to  consider 
firom  ivhai  sort  of  character  it  has  proceeded ;  for  it  is  more 
pleasing  in  a  poor  than  a  rich  man  ;  in  one  who  confers,  than 
in  one  who  requites,  an  obligation  ;  in  a  person  who  has  chib 
dren  than  iu  one  who  is  childless.  We  ought  to  inquire,  too^ 
what  degree  <^  benefaction  he  has  bestoived,  at  what  tiw^,  and 
^th  what  object t  that  is^  trhetJim"  with  any  ea^pectations  oj 
adi'anta4/e  to  himself  Similar  points  are  to  be  considered  in 
a  similar  manner.     The  question  of  quality,  accordingly,  cdla 

aa  in  Gic.  Tuac.  Qtueet.  L  14,     Quid  dogia  i^ttkhrornrnf  &c^ 
•  Sect  15, 
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for  tliG  greatest  resources  of  the  omtor ;  for  there  m  a  ym 
field  for  abilitj,  whichever  side  the  speaker  takesj  and  thJ 
feelings  have  nowhere  greater  influence,  24.  Conjecture  also 
frequently  admits  pnjofs  adduced  from  extrinsic  circumstances, 
and  employs  arguments  derived  from  the  uature  of  the  subject  ■ 
but  to  show  the  quality  of  an  act  is  the  business  of  eloquence ; 
'  and  it  is  here  that  she  reigns,  predomiuateSj  and  triumphs. 

Under  this  head  Virginius  *  puts  cases  of  disinheritance, 
insanity,  ill-treatment  of  a  wife,  aud  those  of  female  orphans 
suing  for  marriage  with  relatives. f  For  the  most  part,  inde< 
such  cases  actually  come  under  the  consideration  of  qualiti* 
and  some  writers  have  been  found  to  call  them  questions 
moral  ohUgation.  f25.  But  the  laws  respecting  these  matters 
sometimes  admit  also  other  states ;  J  for  conjecture  enters  occa- 
sionally into  many  snch  questions,  as  when  the  accused  parties, 
for  mataiice,  maintain  that  they  have  not  done  what  is  laid  to 
their  charge,  or  that  they  did  it  with  a  good  intention- 
Examples  of  such  cEises  are  abundant ;  and  those  of  insanity 
and  ill-treatment  depend  on  definition.  For  lawa  often  give 
rise  to  considerations  of  equity,  when  it  has  to  be  shown  for 
what  i^easons  equity  would  not  be  observed  by  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  law,  26.  What  is  not  justifiable  as  a  legal  act,  may 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  equity.  We  huve  to  consider, 
too,  in  how  many  and  what  cases  it  is  unlawful  for  a  fadier  to 
disinherit  his  son  ■  under  what  charges  a  suit  for  ill-treatment 
is  inadmissible  ]  and  in  what  circumstances  a  son  is  not 
allowed  to  accuse  his  father  of  insanity. 

37.  Of  disinheriting  there  are  two  forms  ;  the  one  for  a  crime 
computed^  as  when  a  son  is  disinherited  for  having  committed 
rape  or  adultery  ;  the  other  for  a  crime  as  it  were  incompUte, 
and  still  dependent  on  a  condition,  as  when  a  son  is  disin^ 
herited  because  be  continues  disobedieni  to  his  father. §  The 
one  is  attended  with  rigorous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 

*  IV.  1,  23.  M 

t  A  theme  for  declamation  in  l^e  BchoQla,  taken  fbom  iba  laws  a| 
tlie  AtheniaiiB,  among  wViom  female  orphans  m]ght  sue  for  a  mamaige 
with  a  relation,  as  appears  from  the  Phonm&  of  Teruuc^P     Turnehua, 

t  The  text,  in  thifl  and  the  following  section,  appeiirsj  aa  SpaJding 
ohaervea^  to  be  very  corrupt.  In  making  my  tranBlation^  I  hav*J 
adopted  prirfen^e,  with  Spalding,  for  prmcv,rr€re  ;  I  have  ooaitted  iaiam 
at  the  begiJining  of  sect.  S6  j  and  I  read  gtKW,  instead  t>t  quot^  a  Uttio 
bttlow,  with  Burmaan. 
§  ^uifffioti  pareat  patrt,]  BumaunTY  coniectiatta  si  Coi:  quia. 
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&tlier  I  (for  what  is  done  Is  irrevocablo  ;)-the  other  is  in  some 
degree  mild,  and  of  an  admonitory  nature ;  for  the  fiither 
fikows  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  correct  his  son  than  to  re« 
nounce  him ;  but  in  either  case  the  pleading  on  the  part  of 
the  son  ought  to  be  in  a  submissive  tone,  and  adapted  to  make 
due  satisfaction  to  the  father.  '^8.  I  know  that  those  plead e 
who  are  ready  to  make  attacks  on  fathers  under  cover  of  a  fig 
of  speech,*  will  not  allow  the  justice  of  this  remark  ;  attacks 
which  I  would  not  say  should  never  be  made,  (for  cjiaee  ma,y 
that  demand  them,)  but  they  should  certainly  be  avoided 
frhen  it  is  possilde  to  proceed  in  any  other  maimer.  But  of 
ures  I  shall  treat  in  another  book.f 

29.  The  suits  of  wives  on  account  of  iU^treatment  araj 
ilar  to  those  of  sons  in  regard  to  disinheritance ;  for  they 
111  ire  the  same  moderation  in  stating  charges. 
As  to  actions  on  account  of  in^aidtif^  they  are  brought 
aitb^  OD  the  ground  of  something  that  has  taken  place,  or 
CHHetlaing  that  may  or  may  not  hereafter  take  place.  30.  In 
j-d  to  what  has  taken  place,  the  pleader  for  the  eon  has  an 
op€n  field  for  attack,  hut  he  should  make  his  attack  in  such  a  I 
mj  as  exposes  only  the  conduct  of  the  father,  while  he  should 
manifest  pity  for  the  father  himself,  as  being  disordered  in  mind 
frana  weakness  of  body.  But  in  regard  to  that  which  has  not 
taken  place,  and  which  admits  of  a  change  of  purpose,  he 
should  use  much  solicitation  and  persuasion,  and  at  last  express 
his  regret  that  infirmity,  not  immorality,  obscures  his  reason  ; 
and  the  more  he  praises  his  previous  goodness  of  character, 
the  more  easily  will  he  prove  that  it  has  been  changed  by 
disease.  SI .  The  accused  party  himself,  as  often  as  the  case 
allows,  should  observe  calmness  in  making  his  defence  \  for 
anger  and  excitement  are  indications  of  insanity.  Wliat  is 
common  to  all  such  causes,  is,  that  the  accused  parties  do  not 
always  attempt  a  justthcation  of  their  conduct,  but  frequently 
have  recourse  to  apology  and  entreaties  for  pardon.  For  in 
lamily  disputes  it  is  often  sufficient  to  secure  acquittal,  if  it 

•  LiheJiter  paired  figur&  IccduJitJ]  What  a  figirre  is,  is  fuUy  skown  by 
Qumtilianir  ix.  2,  65,  ^eqq.  It  often  bappens^  tlmt  orators  are  r&ody  to 
att&ck  fl.  fathfiiT  under  dqvet  of  bl  fi^^e,  that  ig^  to  throw  out  something 
a^aiDAt  him  which,  at  first  aight,  doea  not  sippear  caJumnioUB,  but  in 
which  there  is  some  eecret  aeeaidt  on  hia  chara/ctcr,     Gemsr. 
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can  be  shown  that  a  person  has  offended  but  once,  or  through 
mistake,  or  less  gravely  than  is  laid  to  bis  charge. 

32.  But  many  other  kinds  of  suits  come  under  th&  cansider 
ation  of  quality ;  as  those  for  assault ;  for  though  the  accused 
sometimes  denies  that  he  committed  any  aesault,  jet  the 
decision  generally  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the 
apparent  intent,  36,  Anotlier  kind  of  questions  are  those 
about  appointing  an  accuser,  which  are  called  dlvinatiomj 
as  to  which  Cicero,  who  accusetl  Yerres  at  the  Bohcitntion  of  the 
allies,  adopts  the  following  division  :  that  we  must  consider 
by  whom  those,  for  whom  redress  is  sought,  ^ould  most  desire 
the  cause  to  he  conducted,  and  by  whom  the  party,  who  is 
accuseds  would  least  wish  it  to  be  conducted.  3^*  Such 
questions  aa  the  following,  however,  are  most  frequent :  which 
of  two  pleaders  has  the  stronger  reasons  for  desiring  to  he  the 
accuser;  which  of  the  two  will  bring  the  greater  energy  or 
ability  to  support  the  impeachment ;  which  will  carry  it  forward 
^ith  greater  integrity,  35.  To  these  are  to  be  added  also 
questions  respecting  gtiardiafiship,  in  which  it  is  usual  to 
inquire  whether  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  anything  else 
besides  accounts ;  whether  ho?t^$tif  onlif  is  required  to  he  observed^ 
and  not  also  care  as  to  speculations  and  consequences.  Similar 
to  these  are  cases  o(  mismanmfetnent  ofoffeneif^  or,  in  the  forum,* 
cases  of  mhcomlttcl  of  business ;  for  an  action  may  be  brought 
for  the  mismanagement  of  anything  intrusted  to  another, 

3C.  Besides  these,  there  are  imagined  in  the  schools  cases 
of  crbnes  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  rf  cases  in  which  it  is  either 
inquired  ichether  the  act  in  qtieAtion  is  really  not  mentioned  in 
the  laws,  or  n*kether  it  he  really  a  cnme..  Both  these  inquiries 
rarely  occur  in  the  same  case.  Among  the  Greeks  there  were 
often  prosecutions,  and  not  in  imaginary  cases,  for  muconduot 
on  fmihassies:  where  it  was  a  common  question^  on  the  ground 
of  equity,  ichetJier  it  is  nt  all  allowable  for  an  amhassad^r  to  act 
othena^ise  than  he  has   been  imtructed ;  and  for  how  lon{f  a, 

*  By  adding  tbeee  worda.  Quintillau  signifies  that  the  caaeg  of  "  mifl- 
tnanagement  of  agency  **  were  caaea  from  the  school h.     Spalding. 

f  Inscripti  mal^Jhii.]  So  radled,  say  a  Spalding^  in  the  schDoIs  ;  in  the 
fonim  it  waa  termed  stellionatus,  properly  an  iLction  for  fraudulent  sale 
of  a  tbing  under  a  fEilse  character,  as  ia  obaerved  by  Cnjaciua^  Ik.  13,  s* 
2fi,  and  by  Tumeb.  Ad  vera.  x.  6.  The  Greek  rhetoric  iana  had  the  term 
£ypafov  dSiKJifia.  8ee  the  Declamationfl  attributed  to  Quintilian,  252^ 
3H,  5rO,  211 ;  and  Seneca  the  Ehotorioian,  p,  i28. 
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period  the  acGttssd  was  an  aTnhasiodor ;  since  some  oinbassadori 
teiminate  their  office  with  the  delivery  of  their  message  :  at 
in  the  case  of  Heius,*  who,  after  his  message  was  delivered, 
gave  hrj  testimony  against  Verrea.  But  much  depends  on 
^e  quality  of  the  act  with  which  the  ambassador  is  charged* 
37*  Another  sort  of  accusation  is  that  of  having  a^ted  contritrt/  to 
the  interests  of  the  state. f  From  such  accusations  arise  a 
thousand  legal  cavillings :  as,  what  it  is  to  act  contrartf  to  the 
itU^resis  of  the  state ;  whether  the  ctceitsed  has  injured  the  state  ; 
Of  m^elt/  negUeted  to  serve  it ;  and  whether  it  was  injured  by 
hm  or  only  on  his  account.  But  in  tliese  cases,  again ^  much 
depeuds  on  the  nature  of  the  supposed  aet.  Another  charge 
is  that  of  ingratitude  ;  and  in  coses  of  that  kind  it  is  inquired 
whHker  the  party  against  whom  the  charge  i8  brought  really  re- 
cmmd  any  kindftess ;  an  inquiry  which  is  rarely  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative ;  for  he  who  denies  the  receipt  of  a  kindness  1 
which  he  has  received,  fixes  the  charge  of  iugmtitudo  on  him- 
self, S8.  Additional  inquiries  are,  what  wa^  the  ea^ent  of  the 
Imdness  that  he  received  ;  ichether  he  made  any  return  at  all  ; 
whether  he  who  hm  made  no  return  ought  necessariljy  to  be  eon- 
fdqf  ingratitude  •  whether  he  could  have  -made  any  return ; 
ther  he  ought  to  have  made  that  return  which  was  demanded 
of  him;  and  what  is  his  general  dispomtlon, 

Bucli  as  follow  are  of  a  more  simple  kind,  as  that  of  u^ust 
divorce  ;l  cases  of  which,  as  regards  the  law,  have  this  pe- 
culiaritT,§  that  the  defence  is  on  the  side  of  the  accuser,  and 
the  accusation  on  that  of  the  defendant.  39.  That,  too,  in 
which  a  person  makes  a  statement  to  the  senate  of  the  reasons 
th&t  prompt  him  to  kill  himself;   where  the  only  point  of 

•  Alii  in  ren4i7iciaudo  sunt,]  Spalding  conjectured  ali^  Qn^Uansm)  , 
im  renuncia^d^  demn^nt.  With  regard  to  Halus,  who  wm  at  tlio  head  ' 
of  the  deputation  aont  by  the  Slciliatis  to  Kome,  (Cio.  in  Yerr.  tv*  8)  it 
w&B  made  a  queHtiou  whetter  ha  should  not  have  returned  to  Sicily, 
tnd  reported  the  roeuit  of  Lis  embasay,  befora  he  proceeded  to  give 
«ntimotiy  agniiiBt  Vcrres.  Burmann  fiilly  lllustraltea  the  difference 
between  ptrferre  Ugatio^iem  and  renwaditre  kfjatit>nem. 

t  Exam  plea  of  this  eort  of  cause  may  be  seen  in  Seneca  the  Rbeto- 
rici&n,  ii.  p,  21  ;  alao  344,  355,  493,  495 1  and  in  Fortanatianus 
Pithman.  p.  40.     Spalding. 

t  See  the  Declamatione  attributed  to  Quintilian,  251,  262. 

g  TbG  womfln,  proceeding  againat  her  biiaband,   defends  her  own 
eiiari^ter  ;  tbo  busband,  juetifying  bimd^lf  for  bAvitig  divorced  her. 
i  the  wife,     Tunuhm* 

%%        I 
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law  is,  whether  he  who  desires  to  die,  that  he  may  withdraw 
himself  from  legal  proceedings  against  him,  oxight  not  to  he 
prevented  from  kiUing  himself;*  all  other  considerations  de- 
pend on  quality.  Cases  are  also  imagined  regarding  willst 
in  which  the  question  has  reference  to  quality  alone,  as  in  the 
case  which  I  have  detailed  above,t  where  a  philosopher,  a 
physician,  and  an  orator,  contend  for  the  fourth  part  of  their 
father's  property,  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  most*worthy 
of  his  children.  It  is  a  similar  case  JW^hen  suitors,  equal  in 
rank,  claim  marriage  with  a  female  orphan  relative,  J  and  when 
the  only  question  is  about  the  mo§t  deserving  among  the 
competitors.  40.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  through  all 
such  sorts  of  cases ;  (for  more  might  still  be  imagined ;)  nor  are 
the  questions  that  arise  from  them  common  to  all  alike,  but 
are  varied  by  circumstances.  I  only  wonder  that  Flavus,§ 
whose  authority  is  deservedly  great  with  me,  restricted  the 
subject  of  quality,  when  he  was  composing  a  work  merely  for 
schools,  within  such  narrow  limits. 

41.  Quantity  also,  whether  with  respect  to  measure  or 
number,  falls  generally,  as  I  8aid,||  if  not  always,  under  the 
head  of  quality ;  but  measure  is  sometimes  determined  by  the 
equitable  estimation  of  an  action,  as  when  it  is  inquired,  how 
great  an  offence  has  been  committed,  or  how  great  an  obligation 
received,  and  sometimes  by  strict  legality,  as  when  it  is  dis- 
puted, under  what  law  a  person  is  to  he  punished  or  rewarded. 
42.  Thus,  If  he  who  has  insulted  a  youth  ought  to  pay  ten 
thousand  sesterces  %  (which  is  the  penalty  appointed  for  such 
an  offence,)  ought  he,  if  the  youth  whom  he  has  dishonoured 
hangs  himself,  to  be  punished  capitaUy,  as  being  the  cause  of 
his  death  ?     In  such  a  case,  those  are  deceived  who  plead  as 

*  A  subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  taken  from  a  law  at 
Marseilles,  where  poison  was  publicly  kept  for  those  who  wished  to 
drink  it,  provided  that  they  stated  to  tibie  senate  their  reasons  for 
determining  to  die.  See  VaL  Max.  ii  6.  Tttmebus,  See  ix.  2,  86 ; 
zi.  1,  56  ;  Declam.  Quint.  4  and  337 ;  Fortunatianus  in  Rhett.  Pithcean. 
p.  50. 

+  VII.  1,  88. 

t  Sect.  24. 

§  The  same  whom  in  sect.  24  he  calls  by  his  other  name,  Viiginiuii 
Spalding. 

II  Sect.  16. 

f  Something  more  than  £80.    See  iv.  2,  69. 
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there  were  a  question  tot  ween  two  kwi ;  for,  in  regard  to 

Klie  ten  thousand  sesterces  there  is  no  controversy,  siuce  thej 

me  not  claimed.     43,  The  point  to  he  decided  is»  u^kelh^r  ih& 

m^eused  itas  tlw  came  of  thif  youtifj  mmi^s  dmth.   The  same  sort 

4)f  quesdon,  regarding  measnre  also,  resolves  itself,  at  times, 

aato   a  question  of  fact,  as  when  it  is  disputed,  whether  a  ptr- 

i<m,  who  ha^  killed  another,  should  he  condemned  to  perji^tual 

hanishmentt    or  to  hanishtient  for  Jive  year»:  the   point  for 

decision   is,   whether  he  committed  the  murder  intentiontdly  or 

Rof.     44.  Such  a  question  as  the  following,  too,  which  arises 

feom  number,  depends  for  decision  on  law ;  whether  tkirtif  re- 

wards  he  dm  to    Thrasijhubjs  for   removinff  thirtij  tijrants:* 

and  wlaen  two  thieves  have  carried  ofF  a  sum  of  money,  whether 

each  of  them  ought  to  restore  fourfold  or  onhj  double*      But 

in  sijch  cases  the  actf  is  taken  into  estimation,  and  yet  the 

question  of  law  J  depends  on  quality- 


CHAPTER  V. 

ti»  aa  to  legality  of  proceedinga,  §  1—4, 
of  law,  6,  0. 


As  to  paiticul^  pQiuta 


1  As  accused  person  who  can  neither  deny  that  he  hm 
eDiamitted  au  act,  nor  prove  that  the  act  which  lie  li^  com- 
mitted  is  of  a  nature  different  from  that  which  is  attributed  to 
it,  nor  justify  the  act,  must  necessarily  take  his  stand  on  some 
point  of  law  that  is  in  bis  favour  ;  whence  generally  arises  a 
question  about  the  legality  of  the  process  against  him,5  a 
Question  which  does  not,  as  some  have  thought,  always  present 
itself  in  the  same  manner.  2.  For  it  sometimes  precedes  the 
trinl,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  nice  examination  a  of  the  prsstor, 
when  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  right  of  a  person  to  be  an 
accuser,  and  sometimes  it  occui's  in  the  progress  of  the  trial 

*  Se«  iii.  6.  26. 

t  Facitim.]  That  is  qualitas  facti ;  oonip.  eeot,  82*     Spcdding. 

f  Jm.]  That  is  juris  quft^do^  or  Ugatis  (iut^Mio,  Spalding.  Qedoyti 
renders  this  concluditig  eentence  thus:  "Mais  ici  on  esfcim©  auHsi  le 
Mt ;  et  le  droit  lui-tfl^me  depend  de  la  quality.''  Both  the  qu^i&tion  of 
fact  and  the  yuestiou  ofl&w  depend  on  the  conoid  emt^i^n  ol  %Mai!\t^. 

*  Ji^wfiig  est  gttmxtm]  See  v.  IS,  8, 
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itself.  The  nature  of  such  a  question  is  twofold,  as  it  ii 
either  intention*  or  prescriptionf  that  gives  rise  to  it  Ther» 
were  some  who  made  a  state  of  prescription,  as  if  prescriptioD 
were  not  concerned  in  all  questions  in  which  other  laws  are  con- 
cerned. 3.  When  a  cause  depends  on  prescription,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  inquiry  about  the  iaxst  it8el£ 
A  son,  who  has  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  raises  the 
question  of  prescription  against  him,  as  being  infamous  ;  andthft 
dispute  is  then  merely  on  the  point  whether  the  father  has  ih$ 
right  to  disinherit.  As  often  as  we  can,  however,  we  must  taka 
care  that  the  judge  may  conceive  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  main  question,  for  he  will  thus  be  more  inclined  to  listen 
to  our  arguments  on  the  point  of  law  ;  as  in  cases  respectiitf 
sponsions,  which  arise  from  interdicts  of  the  prsetor.J  thou^ 
the  question  may  not  be  about  right  to  possession,  but  merdj 
about  possession  itself,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  show  not  only 
that  we  were  in  possession,  but  that  that  of  which  we  were  in 
possession  was  our  own.  4.  But  the  question  occurs  still  mow 
frequently  with  regard  to  intention.  Let  him  who  has  saved 
his  country  by  his  valour  choose  whatever  he  pleases  as  a 
recompence,^  I  deny  that  whatever  he  chooses  ought  to  be 
given  to  him  ;  I  have  no  formal  prescription ;  but  I  tiy  to  set 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  in  the  manner  of  prescription, 
against  the  written  letter.  In  either  case  the  state\\  is  the  same. 
5.  Moreover  every  law  either  givesy  or  takes  away,  or 
punishes,  or  commands,  or  forbids,  or  permits.  It  gives  rise 
to  dispute  either  on  its  own  account,  or  on  account  of  another 
law;  and  to  inquiries  either  with  regard  to  its  wording,  or  to  its 
intention.  As  to  its  wording,  it  is  either  clear,  obscure,  or 
equivocal.  6.  What  I  say  of  laws,  I  wish  to  be  understood  of 
wills,  agreements,  contracts,  and  every  sort  of  written  instru- 
ments ;  and  even  of  verbal  bargains.  And  as  I  have  made 
four  states  or  questions  on  this  head,  I  will  touch  upon  each  of 
them. 

*  VI.  4,  2 
+  III.  6,f«9 

X  Concfiniog  sponsions  and  interdicts  see  note  on  ii.  10,  5. 
§  V.  1 ;   97 ;  vii.  10,  6. 

[|  That  uf  exception,  which  Quintilian  here  calls  actionis  guosttii, 
Capperonier.     See  iii.  6,  23. 
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Qiiestioiifi  about  wrUmgt  and  the  mtcniimt  0/  tkn  icriter,  either  regard 
both  thes^e  pointe,  or  one  otily,  §  1—4.  Atpiments  against  th^ 
let  (ft  in  writingBj  5 — 0.  In  favour  of  it,  9 — 11.  Qeneral  que&tiotis 
imiler  thia  head,  1%, 

B  1  The  questioa  of  most  frequent  occurred co  among  lawyers 
IS  concerning  the  mriUen  ktter  of  a  kvv.  and  the  mtcntion  of 
it ;  and  it  is  about  such  questions  that  a  gi'eat  part  of  legal  dis- 
cussion is  employed.  It  is,  therefore^  not  at  bII  wonderful  that 
they  prevail  in  the  schools,  where  cases  involving  tliem  are 
purposely  inrented*  One  species  of  this  kind  of  quest  ion »  is 
timt  in  which  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  letlsr  of  a  law  as 
well  as  the  intention  of  it*  2.  This  occurs  where  there  is  anyi 
obscurity  in  a  law,  of  which  each  party*  supports  his  own  in-  ^ 
terpretation,  and  tries  to  overtlirow  that  of  his  adversary  ;  as 
in  this  case:  Let  a  thu^ pa^  fourfold  what  he  has  stolen  :  Two 
thkve^  stole  in  company  ten.  Ikousand  sesterces  ;1[fort^  ihoitmnd 
am  demaiidedfrom  each ;  theif  represetit  that  ihet/  onifht  to  pay 
tmly  twenty  thomand  each :  here  the  prosecutor  will  say  that 
what  hG  demands  is  fourfold  ;  and  the  thieves  will  say  that 
what  they  ofler  is  fourfold  ;  and  the  intention  of  the  law  is 
alleged  by  each  side  in  its  own  favour,  3.  Or  a  dispute  of 
this  kind  may  occur  when  the  wording  of  the  law  is  clear  in  one 
sense,  and  doubtful  in  another  ;  as,  Let  fiot  tJw  son  of  a  harlot 
he  allowed  to  mak^  a  speech  to  the  }.>eopy  ;J  A  woman  who  had 
had  a  ion  %  her  kmband,  began  to  play  the  harlot :  Her  son  J 
u  prohthiud  from  addreumg  ths  people^  Here  the  letter  of ' 
the  law  evidently  refers  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  was  a 
harlot  before  he  was  horn^  and  it  is  doublitil  whether  the  case 
of  the  son  in  question  does  not  coxne  under  the  la\v,  because  he 
is  the  son  of  the  woman  named,  and  she  is  a  harlot.  4*  It  is 
a  common  question,  too,  how  the  following  law,  Let  tlierehe  no 
second  pleading  aifout  the  mme  matter,^  is  to  be  understood  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  term  second  pleading  refers  to  Xhtphader^ 

•  In  td  ami  wferfwe,  &c,]  The  student  of  the  text  will  observe  that 
thk  &^  oorresponds  t-o  iJio  ant  at  the  commeatiemeDt  of  seot*  3.  t 
tave  given  notbiDg  equivalent  for  it  in  tha  triuiBlatiotL 

t  See  c.  4|  seotK  42. 

X  This  law  ia  noticed  by  Hennogem^Bj  p.  16,  A  law  of  a  i^imliar 
nature  is  mentioned  by  QuintUiftn^  iii.  11,  13,    J^atdvng. 

§  Bee  Declam.  Quint  266.     SjptUding^ 
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or  to  the  suit     Such  are  the  questions  that  arise  frojn  the 
obscurity  of  laws. 

But  diere  are  others  that  arise,  and  this  is  the  second  class, 
where  the  words  of  the  law  are  clear ;  and  those  who  have 
particularly  attended  to  this  point,  have  called  it,  the  stcUe  of 
what  is  expressed  and  what  is  intended.     In  this  case,  the  one 
party  makes  a  stand  on  the  letter,  and  the   other  on  the 
meaning.     5.  But  the  literal  interpretation  may  be  combatted 
in  three  ways.     One  is,  when  it  is  shown  from  the  law  itself 
that  it  cannot  be  observed  invariably,  as  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  law,  Let  children  maintain  their  pare7its,  or  be  put  in 
prison;  for  an  infant  will  surely  not  be  put  in  prison.     From 
this  exception  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  proceeding  to  others, 
and  of  making  a  distinct  inquiry  whether  every  oue  who  does 
notmaintain  his  parents  is  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  whether  the  par- 
ticular person  in  question,     6.  For  this  reason*  some  masters 
in  the  schools  propose  a  sort  of  cases  in  which  no  argument 
can  be   drawn   from  the  law  itself,  and  in  which  the   only 
question  is  concerning  the  matter  that  is  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy.    For  example.  Let  a  foreigner^  if  he  mounts  the  toaU, 
be  punished  with  death :  The  enemy  having  scaled  the  waUs,  a 
foreigner  repulsed  them :  It  is  demanded  that  he  be  put  to  death, 
7.  Here  there  will  not  be  distinct  questions  whether  every 
stranger  J  or  whether  this  stratiger,  should  be  put  to  deatR,  because 
no  stronger  objection  can  be  brought  against  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  than  the  act  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute.   It 
is  suflScient  merely  to  ask  whether  aforeignar  may  not  mount  the 
walls  even  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  city.    The  defence  of  the 
foreigner,  therefore,  must  rest  on  equity  and  the  intention  of 
the  law.     It  may  happen,  however,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
adduce  examples  from  other  laws,  by  which  it  may  be  shown 
that  we  cannot  always  adhere  to  the  letter ;  a  method  which 
Cicero  has  adopted  in  his  pleading  for  CaBcina.f    8.  There  is  a 
tliird  mode,  when  we  find  something  in  the  very  words  of  a 
law  to  prove  that  the  legislator  intended  something  different 
from  what  is  expressed,  as  in  this  case :  Let  him  who  is  caught 
with  steel  in  his  hand  at  nighty  be  sent  to  prison :  A  magistrate 
sent  to  prison  a  man  who  was  fomid  with  a  steel  ring.     Here, 
as  the  word  in  the  law  is  **  caught,"  it  appears  sufficiently 

*  Propter  hoc,]  Spalding  oonjectores  pngter  hoc 
f  a  U,  and  especially  18, 19. 
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dear   tiiat  nothing  is   meant  in   it  but   steel  intended  for 
mischief. 

ft    But  though  he  who  rests  on  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
will  endeavour,  as  often  m  he  can,  to  explain  away  the  letter 
of  li ;  jet  he.  who  adheres  to  the  letter,  will  try  at  the  same 
time  to  gain  support  from  the  intention  of  it.     In  wills  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  on  a 
[xjint  is  manifest,  even  though  there  he  nothing  written  upon 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Curitis,  when  the  well-known  contest 
between  Crassus  and  Scsevola  occurred.*     J  0,  ^  second  hdr 
ir<w  apjiointedf  if  a  postMmous  mn  should  die  before  he  u*m 
puM  the  years  of  tutelage :  No  posthumous  sort  was  honu    The 
near  relatives  laid  claim  to  the  property.     Who  conld  doubt 
but  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  testator  that  the  same  person 
ihould  he  heir  if  a  son  was  not  Iwirn  who  was  to  be  heir  if  a 
son  died?    But  he  had  written  nothing  on  the  point.     11.  A 
case  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  lately  occcarred,  when  some 
thing  was  written  in  a  will  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
testator  had  not  intended.     A  pe^rson  who  had  bequeathed  Jive 
tfiousand  sesterces, f  hamjig^  in  making  a  correction,  erased  the 
%mrd  **  sesterces,"  inserted  **  pounds  weight  of  silver/'  hmnn^ 
the  u'ords  **  five  thousand"  standing.     Yet  it  was  apparent  that 
he  meant  to  leave  five  pounds  weight  of  silver,  for  such  a  sum 
of  silver  as  five  thousand  pounds  weight  for  a  legacy  was 
unheard  of  and  incredible.      12.   Under  this  head  fall  the 
genei-al  questions,  whether  we  ought  to  adhere  to  letter  or  tntmt; 
and  what  uan   the  inte?itiou  of  the  'writer  under  consideration. 
The  methods  of  treating  them  are  to  be  sought  from  quality 
or  conjecture, J  of  winch  I  think  that  enough  has  been  said. 

^K  Cic  De  Orat.  L  30 ;  iL  32. 
^g  Something  more  than  £40. 

t  The  only  foundations  for  arguraeuta  in  aucb  caseft,  are,  either  to 
i|iDW  that  what  you  advance  is  probable,  which  bfllonga  to  coJijcctwCj  or 
i  which  helongis  to  jko/*^*     Sue  o.  2^  fiect.  4,     Spalding, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  contradictory  laws,  §  1 — 6.    Right  is  either  admitted  or  doubtfti^ 
7—9.     Contradictory  points  in  the  same  law,  10. 

1.  The  next  head  to  be  considered  is  that  of  cmitradictory 
laws,  because  it  is  agreed  among  all  writers  on  rhetoric  that  in 
antinomia*  there  are  twof  states  regarding  letter  and  intent; 
and  not  without  reason ;  because,  when  one  law  is  opposed  to 
another,  there  arise,  on  both  sides, J  objections  against  the 
letter,  and  questions  regarding  the  intention ;  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  dispute,  with  respect  to  each  law,  whether  we  ought 
to  he  guided  hy  that  law.  2.  But  it  is  obvious  to  everybody 
that  one  law  is  not  opposed  to  another  in  strict  equity ;  for,  & 
there  were  two  kinds  of  equity,  the  one  must  be  abrogated  by 
the  other;  but  that  the  laws  clash  with  each  other  only 
casually  and  accidentally. 

The  laws  that  interfere  with  one  another  may  he  of  a  like 
nature,  as,  if  the  option§  of  a  tyrannicide,  and  that  of  a  man 
who  has  saved  his  country,  occur  at  the  same  time,  liberty 
being  granted  to  each  of  choosing  what  he  pleases,  there 
would  hence  arise  a  comparison  of  Sieir  respective  services,  of 
the  conjunctures  in  which  they  acted,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
recommences  on  which  they  fix  their  thoughts*  3.  Or  the  same 
law  may  be  opposed  to  itself ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  deliverers  of 
their  country,  two  tyrannicides,  two  women  who  have  been 
violated  ;||  in  regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  other  question 
but  that  of  time,  whose  claim  had  the  priority ^  or  of  quality, 
whose  claim  is  the  more  just.  4.  Dissimilar  or  similar  laws, 
also,  are  sometimes  in  conflict.  Dissimilar  laws  are  such  as 
may  be  attacked  by  arguments  of  a  different  kind  even  though 

*  in.  6,  46. 

f  One  state  regarding  the  letter,  and  one  regarding  the  intent,  in 
reference  to  each  law ;  as  Pithoeus  remarks. 

X  Et  virinqm^  in  the  text,  should  probably  be  uiringue  et,  as 
8palding  observes. 

§  V.  10,  97. 

II  A  common  case  in  the  schools,  where  it  was  an  imaginary  law  that 
woman  who  had  been  forcibly  violated  might  demand  that  the  ravisher 
ihould  be  put  to  death,  or  that  he  should  marry  her  without  receiving 
any  dowry.  In  the  case  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  text,  one 
man  is  represented  as  having  violated  two  women  in  one  night,  one  of 
whom  demands  his  deaths  and  the  other  his  hand  in  m«xx:\a:g(&.  Be^iua* 
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>  law  be  opposed  to  them  ;  as  m  this  case  *  Lsi  not  the  com- 
imit  quit  the  citadel :  Let  the  man  u^ho  has  saved  his 
mtry  choose  ivhat  he  phases.  [S  appose  tbflt  the  command - 
Bt  and  the  deliverer  of  Ma  countrj^  are  tLe  same  person  ;  then, 
nth  respect  to  him  in  Ms  character  of  deliverer  J  t  though  no 
f  stand  in  the  waj,  it  raay  be  inquired  whether  hs  ought  to 
whatever  he  chooses;  and,  in  regard  to  him  in  hia 
aracter  of  coTumandrmt,  many  argnmentB  may  be  urged  by 
lich  the  letter  of  the  law  is  overthrown;  for  instance,  if  there 
a  fire  in  the  citadel^  or  if  it  hi.  necessary  to  salhj  forth 
aimt  tM  enemy,  5.  Similar  laws  are  thoae  to  which  no 
dtion  can  be  made  but  that  of  anotlier  similar  law.  Snp- 
that  one  law  says,  Let  the  statue  of  a  iyra-nnicide  be 
placed  in  tiie  ipjmna^imn ;  that  another  law  says,  Lit  not  the 
Uahm  of  a  woman  he  placed  in  the  gymnasium ;  and  that  a 
iSQman  kills  a  tyrant ;  it  is  plain  that  neither  lander  any  other 
circamstances  can  the  statue  of  a  woman  ba  placed  there,  nor 
the  statue  of  a  tyrannicide  be  prevented  from  being  placed 
there*  6.  Two  laws  are  of  unlike  nature,  when  many  argti- 
ments  may  he  used  a^inst  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
agJiinst  tho  other  but  what  is  the  subject  of  the  controversy  i 
fis  in  the  case  where  the  deliverer  oj  his  country  demands 
mpuftity  for  a  deserter;  for  against  the  law  regarding  tho 
dtii^erer  of  Ms  country  many  arguments  raay  be  brought,  as  1 
have  just  remarked,  but  the  law  concerning  deserters  can  be 
Bet  aside  only  by  the  option  allowed  to  the  deliverer  of  Ms 
country. 

7-  In  addition,  the  point  of  right  involved  in  conflicting 
laws,  is  either  admitted  by  both  parties,  or  douhtfuL  If  it  is 
admitted,  there  commonly  follow  such  questions  as  these: 
Which  of  the  two  Imrs  is  the  more  binding ;  whether  it  relates  to 
gods  or  men  ;  to  the  state ,  or  to  private  individtuils ;  to  reward 
or  to  punishment;  to  great  or  small  matters ;  whether  it  perTftits^ 
forbids^  or  commands,  8.  It  is  a  common  subject  of  inquiry,  too, 
which  of  the  two  laws  is  the  more  ancient ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant ooniBideration  is,  which  of  the  two  laws  will  suffer  less ;  as  in 


*  It  will  be  an  example  of  antinomioj  if  the  commandant  of  a  citadtl, 
wLo   has  atived  hm  country,  demaiid  permission  to  quit  hia  post, 

f  The  wQvds  in  bracteta  are  supplied  w  necessary  to  t\i«  RfiMft.  T^ 
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the  case  of  the  deserter  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  for 
if  the  deserter  be  not  put  to  death,  the  whole  law  regarding 
deserters  is  set  aside ;  but  if  he  is  put  to  death,  another  choioa 
may  be  allowed  to  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  It  is,  however, 
of  great  consequence  which  course  is  the  better  and  more  ^i^ 
able ;  a  point  on  which  no  direction  can  be  given  but  when  the 
case  is  proposed  for  consideration.  9.  If  the  point  of  ri^t  bj 
doubtful,  then  arises  a  question  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides 
reciprocally,  respecting  it ;  as  in  such  a  case  as  this :  Let  a 
father  have  the  power  of  seizing  the  body  of  his  son,  and  tf 
patron  that  of  seizing  hisfreedman :  Letfreedmen  belong  to  iki 
heir :  A  certain  person  made  the  son  of  hisfreedman  his  hek, 
after  his  death  the  right  of  seizure  is  claimed  both  by  the  son  0} 
the  freedman  and  thefreedman  himself,  each  over  the  other; 
and  the  son,  now  become  patron,  denies  that  his  father  was 
possessed  of  the  rights  of  a  father,  because  he  was  subject  to 
a  patron. 

10.  Two  provisions  in  a  law  may  interfere  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  two  laws.  Thus,  Let  an  illegitimate  son,  bom  be' 
fore  a  legitimate  one^  be  to  his  father  as  legitimMe ;  if  bom  after 
an  illegitimate,  only  as  a  citizen,* 

What  I  say  of  laws,  is  also  to  be  said  of  decrees  of  the 
senate.  If  they  contradict  each  other,  or  are  at  variance  with 
the  laws,  there  is  still  no  other  name  t  for  the  state  of  the 
question. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  syllogism ;  intimately  comiected  with,  definition,  §  1,  2.  Dete^ 
mines  by  inference  what  is  uncertain  in  the  letter  of  any  writing, 
3 — 6.     Or  even  what  is  not  expressed  in  the  writing,  7. 

1.  The  state  called  syllogism  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
letter  and  intention,  inasmuch  as  one  party,  under  it,  always 
takes  its  stand  on  the  letter ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that 
in  the  state  of  letter  and  intention,  arguments  are  brought 
against  the  letter,  in  that  of  syllogism  the  meaning  is  carried 
beyond  the  letter ;  in  the  former,  he  who  adheres  to  the  letter, 

•  See  iiL  6,  96. 

f  It  will  always  be  called  cmtinomM,,    GappexQin.ec. 
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makes  it  his  object  ttat  at  least  wbat  is  written  may  be 
carried  into  effect ;  in  the  latter  *  tliat  nothing  may  be  done 
ti^sides  what  is  written.  Syllogism  has  also  some  affinity  ta 
definition  ;*  for  if  syllogism  be  weak,  it  often  has  recourse  to 
defmidon.  2,  For  suppose  that  there  be  this  lawt  Let  a 
W9man  ttAo  adminhiers  pokon  be  put  to  death.  And  this  case: 
J  woman  several  times  gai^e  a  philtre  to  her  husband  whi^ 
had  neffkcted  her ;  afterwards  she  procured  a  dimrce  from 
him;  being  solicited  %  her  rehtive.^  to  return  to  him,  she  did 
not  return  :  the  husband  hanged  himself;  the  wnman  is  aecmed 
of  ptyisiming^  The  strongest  argument  of  the  accuser  will  be 
to  say  that  a  philtre  is  poison ;  this  ivill  be  a  definition  ;  but 
if  it  fell  to  produce  sufficient  effect^  the  syllogism  Tvill  be 
attempted^  (to  which  he  may  proceed,  giving  up,  as  it  were,  the 
definitioTi,)  to  decide  whether  she  does  not  deserve  to  he 
punished  as  much  as  if  she  had  actually  poisoned  her  husband. 
3.  The  stAte  of  syllogism,  therefore,  deduces  from  that 
which  is  written  that  which  is  uncertain ;  and,  as  this  is 
collected  by  reasoning,  it  is  called  the  raiiocinalory  state.f 
The  following  are  the  points  which  it  mostly  embraces: 
Whether  what  is  lawful  to  be  done  onee,  is  lawful  to  be  done 
more  than  once :  A  woman  found  guilig  of  incest ,  and  precipi- 
iaiedfrom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  is  found  alii^e;  she  is  required 
to  utidergo  the  punishment  a  second  time^X  Whether  what  the 
law  grants  with  regard  to  one  person  or  thing,  it  grants  with 
regard  to  several :  A  man  who  has  killed  two  tyrants  at  once, 
claims  two  rewards-  4.  Whether  what  was  lawful  before 
a  certain  timef  was  also  lawful  after  it :  A  woman  is  forciblg 
violated ;  the  ravisher  flees  ;  the  woman  is  married,  and^  on  his 
return,  detnands  her  option.^  Whether  what  is  forbidden  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  is  forbidden  with  regard  to  part :  It  is  not 
lawful  to  receive  a  plough  in  pledge  ;  a  man  received  a  plough^ 
share.  Whether  what  is  forbidden  with  regard  to  part,  is 
forbidden  with  regard  to  the  whole  :   It  is  not  I  a  ts*  fit  I  dt  export 

•  There  is  a  very  great  affiiiity  between  syUoglgm  and  definition  /  tot 
d^nition  decides  that  the  nume  of  two  things  is  the  same  ;  HjUogism 
proves  that  two  things  are  to  be  regarded  m  "Qie  sani©  li^ht  If,  thare- 
fore,  we  faLimot  avuil  ourselY^  of  a  definition,  we  hare  recourBa  t» 
iylbgiam.     Tarriehu. 

f  IIL  6.  61. 

Z  Bee  thlH  <st3e  in  Beneca  Ebc>t,  p.  92.    Spalding, 

%  a  7,  ^±  3, 
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wool  from  Tarentum;  a  person  exported  sheep,  5.  In  these 
cases  of  syllogism  the  one  party  rests  on  the  letter ;  the  other 
alleges  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law  against  the  act  in 
question.  **  I  demand,"  says  the  accuser,  "  that  the  woman 
guilty  of  incest  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  rock ;  for  such 
is  the  law,"  On  the  same  ground  the  woman  who  has  been 
forcibly  violated  claims  her  option  ;  and  '*  in  exporting  sheep," 
it  is  said,  **  wool  is  exported ;"  and  it  is  the  same  with  other 
cases.  6.  But  it  may  be  replied,  *'  It  is  not  written  in 
the  law  that  a  woman  condemned  should  be  twice  throvm 
headlong ;  that  a  woman  forcibly  violated  should  have  her 
option  whenever  she  pleases  ;  that  a  tyannicide  should  receive 
two  rewards ;  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  about  a 
ploughshare^  or  about  sheep  ;"  and  what  is  doubtful  is  then  to 
be  collected  from  what  is  certain.  To  deduce  from  what  is 
written  that  which  is  not  written,  is  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty :  Let  him  who  has  killed  his  father  be  sewn  up  in  a 
sack;  A  man  kills  his  mother,*  Let  it  he  unlawful  to  drag  a 
man  from  his  house  to  the  judgment-seat;  A  man  drags 
another  from  his  tent,  7.  In  such  cases,  the  questions  are, 
.  whether,  when  there  is  not  a  particular  law  for  a  case,  ice 
must  have  recourse  to  a  similar  law  ;  and  whether  the  matter  in 
question  is  similar  to  that  to  which  the  letter  of  the  law  refers. 

But  what  is  similar  may  be  either  greater,  or  equal,  or 
less.f  In  the  first  case,  we  inquire  whether  sufficient  pro^ 
vision  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question  in 
the  law  to  which  we  refer  it,  and  whether,  if  sufficient  provision 
has  not  been  made,  we  ought  to  apply  that  law  to  it.  In  the 
two  other  cases,  we  inquire  concerning  the  intention  of  the 
legislator.    But'  arguments  founded  on  equity  are  the  strongest. 

•  V.  10,  88. 

t  Similitude  is  three-fold ;  a  thing  may  be  like  another,  but  less ; 
like  it,  and  equal ;  like  it,  but  less.  Hence  three  species  of  arguments 
are  derived  from  comparison ;  from  equality,  from  the  greater  to  the 
leas,  and  from  the  less  to  the  greater.     Capperonier, 
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imbigiiity  in  word^,  §  1—3.    Words  divided^  i.     Cotupotindedj  5,  fl. 
Ambiguity  of  word3  m  comieiion  with  ooe  another,  7 — 13,    Some  1 
remarks  oa  ambiguity,  14, 15. 

1.  Of  ambif/uitif  tlie  species  are  innumerable;  insomuch 
that  some  philoEiophers  think  there  is  not  a  single  word  that 
bas  DOt  more  aignifications  tliati  one**  But  the  genera  of  it 
are  very  few ;  for  it  arises  either  from  worda  taken  dngly  or  in 
connexion. 

2.  A  3ingie  word  gives  me  to  amhiguityt  when  it  is  a  deno- 
mination for  more  things  or  persons  than  one,  (the  Greeks 
apply  to  snoh  ambiguity  the  term  hamontfmy,)  as  G alius ;  for 
as  to  this  word,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  iincertain  whether  it 
means  a  bird,  a  native  of  a  certain  country ^  a  proper  name^  or 
a  person  in  a  certain  condition  of  body  jt  atid  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Ajax  means  the  son  of  Oilens.  Some  verbs  also 
haTe  different  meanings,  as  cemo.  3.  Stich  ambiguity  pre* 
sents  itself  in  many  ways ;  whence  often  arise  disputes, 
especially  with  regard  to  wiEs,  when  persons  who  have  the 
same  name  contend  about  their  liberty*!  or  succession  to  an 
inheritance;  or  wlien,  from  ambiguity  in  the  expression^  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  what  is  bequeathed  to  any  person* 

4.  Another  source  of  ambiguity  is,  when  a  word  has  one  sig- 
nification if  taken  entire,  and  another  if  divided,  as  ingenua^ 
armanimitum,  Coridnum.  Such  words  can  only  give  rise  to 
silly  cavillings,  but  the  Greeks  make  them  the  origin  of  con- 
troversies in  the  schools :  hence  comes  the  well-known  dispute 
about  the  auknreig,  tcketker  a  kail  that  had  Jallen  three  times, 
or  a  femahi  fiute-player,  ifskefell^  was  to  be  &old*§ 

5.  A  third  kind  of  ambiguity  arises  from  compound  words ; 
for  example »  if  a  person  should  direct  by  his  will,  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  in  occulto  hco,  *'  in  a  sequestered  spot,*'  nnd 
should  bequeath  a  portion  of  land  round  his  tomb,  to  be  taken 

his  heirsj  as  is  usual,  for  the  protection  of  his  ashes,  the 
_  ression  in  mcullo,  if  taken  as  a  compound  word,  inocmlto, 
unsequestered,"  might  be  the  origin  of  a  law-sait.     6*  So, 

•  S«e  A«l.  GelL  li.  12, 

Hh  The  GaUi  were  emasculated  priesta  of  Cybele, 
t  When  slaves  are  set  free  by  a  will. 

I  See  Diog,  Laert  vii.  62  ;  Tbeon.  Progyrnn.  p.  35.  Spaldmg.  kbX^ 
rpic  is  *'a  hall  three  tlmeB;"  avKTirpiq^  '^&  female  fiutfr-pkyer."' 
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among  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  Aswv  and  HawaXiwy  have  i 
contention,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  letter  of  a  will  sig 
nifies  that  all  the  possessions  are  left  to  Leon,  ^dvra  Akvn, 
or  that  the  possessions  are  left  HavraXmri,  to  Pantaleon* 

7.  But  ambiguity  is  more  frequent  in  words  put  together; 
it  sometimes  arises  from  uncertainty  with  respect  to  cases^  as  in 
the  verse, 

Aiote,  jEcLcida,  Romanoi  vincere  posse,* 

I  say  that  you,  ofifspring  of  ^acus, 

The  Romans  can  defeat. 

Sometimes  from  collocation,  when  it  is  doubtful  to  what  a 
word  or  words  ought  to  be  referred ;  and  this  very  frequently 
happens  when  that  which  is  in  the  middle  may  be  connected 
either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows,  as  in  the  words 
of  Virgil  t  respecting  Troilus, 

Lora  teneTis  tamen. 

Holding  still  the  reins, 

Where  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Troilus  is  dragged  because  he 
still  holds  the  reins,  or  whether,  though  he  still  holds  the  reins, 
he  is  nevertheless  dragged.  8,  Hence  is  that  case  in  the  schools, 
that  a  man  in  his  will  ordered  to  be  erected  statuam  auream 
hastam  tenentem,  where  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  was  to  be  a 
golden  statue  holding  a  spear,  or  a  golden  spear,  with  a  statue 
of  some  other  material.  Ambiguity  is  caused  still  more  fre- 
quently by  an  improper  inflexion  J  of  the  voice,  as  in  the  verse, 

QmnquoLgvnia  ubi  erant  centum  inde  occidit  Achilles.^ 

9.  Sometimes  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  two  antecedents  a 
word  is  to  be  referred ;  hence  the  scholastic  case,  Let  my  hair 
be  bound  to  give  my  wife  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  plate,  *•  quod 
elegerit,"  where  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  elegerit  should 
be  referred.     But  of  the  three  last  examples  of  ambiguity,  the 

*  A  verse  from  Ennius ;  see  Cicero  de  Divin.  ii  66, 

t  -ffineid.  i.  477. 

X  Flexum.]  "L'inflexion  de  la  voix."  Oedoyn.  "  Commutationem 
vocis."  Regvus.  An  improper  mode  of  delivering  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
so  as  to  connect  such  piurts  of  it  as  ought  to  be  separated,  and  to 
separate  such  as  ought  to  be  connected,  would  misrepresent  the 
sense ;  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  verse  in  the  text,  by  making  a  stop 
after  ercmt,  instead  of  stopping  after  quinquagvnia  and  centwm. 

§  A  verse  translated,  with  a  slight  change,  from  the  Greek.  See 
iristoi  Sophist,  i  4. 
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Btst  m&j  be  corrected  bj  a  cbange  of  cases,  tbe  second  bj  a 
■Bparation  or  transposition  of  the  words »  and  the  third  by 
B&me  addition.  1 0.  Ambiguity,  caused  by  tbe  doubliDg  of  an 
■ccusative,  may  be  remoYed  by  the  introduction  of  an  ablative, 
Bb  iu  tbe  words, 

I  It<Khetem  attdivi  p&fo^amt  BcmcaMf* 

Tiay  be  altered  to  d  LacIiMe  perciti^iium  Demeam,  There  is, 
however,  in  the  ablative,  as  I  remarked  in  the  first  book^f 
a  natural  ambiguity,  as  in  C<£lo  decurrit  aperto,i.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  per  apertum  Ccslmnt  '*  tbrough  the  open  heaven/*  is 
meant,  or  quum  ddum  apertum  esset^  **  when  the  heaven  was 
opened/'  11,  We  may  divide  words  from  one  another  in  pro- 
nunciation by  taking  breath  or  pnuaiug;  thus  wo  may  pause 
after  statumn,  and  then  say  aitream  kasttim^  or  we  nlay  pause 
after  statutirn  auream,  and  tlien  add  hastam.  An  addition^  in 
tlie  third  example,  may  be  made  by  inserting  ipse  after  elegeritf 
*'  quod  eiegerit  ipse,"  that  tbe  heir  may  be  nnderstood,  or  ipsm, 
that  the  wife  may  be  understood.  An  ambiguity  caused  by 
the  insertion  of  a  superfluous  word^  may  be  removed  by  with- 
drawing  it,  as  in  the  phrase  no$  Jfentes  iUo3  deprehendiTiim.^ 

12.  Where  it  is  doubtful  to  what  a  word  or  phrase  should  be 
referred,  and  where,  perhaps,  the  word  or  phrase  itself  ia 
ambiguous T  we  may  have  to  alter  several  words  to  make  a  cor- 
rection ;  as  in  Hteres  mens  dare  ilU  damnas  esto  omnia  mn.\\ 
Cicero  runs  into  this  kind  of  fault,  in  spealiing  of  Caius 
Fannius :%  He,  by  the  direction  of  his  father4n4^w,  of  whom, 
m  he  had  7wt  been  elected  into  the  rolhga  of  augurs ^  he  was 
not  extremely  fond,  especially  as  he  had  preferred  Quinhis 
Bcisvola^  his  younger  son-in-law,  eibi,  to  him,  &c. ;  far  thii?  sihi 
may  be  referred,  either  to  the  father-in-law  or   to   Fannius. 

13.  The   lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  syllable,   too,  left 

•  These  words  are  cited  again,  viii,  2,  10.     They  may  be  tnvnfil^ted 
^ther,  "  I  heard  that  Laeb«i3  bud  struck  Denjea/'  or,  "  I  heard  tbai 
Deiuea  had  ^struck  Laches. "     Such   accuso-tivea^  observes  Spalding,  I 
often  givs  much  treuble  to  cominentiitoTts^ 

t  L  7,  3. 

t  It  IB  not  known  whence  theae  worda  come.     Yirgil  lias  pdayn 
Aecurrit  aperto^  Mi\.  y.  £1 2. 

§  It  is  the  word  illos  that  may  be  withdrawn. 

II  It  ifl  doubtful  whether  the  word  tua  U  to  be  referred  to  hcerti  ^JT 

Qeero  Brut.  c.  M 
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dubious  in  auy  writing,  may  be  a  cause  of  ambiguity,  as  id  tbe 
word  Cato,  for  it  means  one  thing  in  the  nominative,  when  it^ 
eeeond  syllable  is  abort,*  and  anotlier  in  the  dative  or  ablative. 
when  that  syllable  is  made  loDg.  There  are  many  other 
speciea  of  ambiguity  besides,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify, 

14.  Kor  is  it  of  importaiiee  whence  ambiguity  arises,  or 
how  it  13  removed ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  presents  two  senses 
to  the  mind ;  and  the  mode  of  understanding  the  writing  or 
the  pronunciation,  is  a  matter  of  equal  consideration  for  both 
parties  in  a  suit.  It  is  a  useless  precept,  therefore,  that  ^f 
should  endeavour,  in  this  stalest  to  turn  the  word  or  pin  ; 
in  our  own  favour^  for,  if  that  be  possible,  there  is  nu 
ambiguity. 

16.  Every  question  of  ambiguity,  however,  has  respect  to  the 
following  points;  sometimes,  which  of  ttvo  iuterpretatwm  is 
the  viore  natural ;  and  always,  which  of  ihs  two  is  th^  mort 
eqmlahle  ;  and  which  u'nt  the  ^luaning  attached  to  the  w(>rds  h^ 
him  who  wrote  or  spoke  thetn.  But  the  manner  of  treating 
these  questions,  for  or  against,  has  been  sulEciently  shown  ia 
what  I  have  said  J  on  conjecture  and  quality* 


CHAPTER  X, 


Affiaity  between  different  states,  %  1^4,  Some  precepts  witli  regwd 
to  causes  caa  be  given  only  wbea  the  causes  themselves  are  statad, 
5 — 7,  ImpoBsiblt)  to  giveinstructioD  on  cveij  particular  point,  8, 
9.  Many  tkingii  tbo  studeat  must  teach  bitnflelf,  and  must  depend 
for  Buocoaa  on  Ids  own  e^ortSi  10—^17* 

L  Between  the  states  §  there  is  a  certain  affinity,  for  in 
definition  the  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  term ;  in 
the  si/Uogi^m,  which  ie  the  most  nearly  related  to  definition, || 

•  Qidntilian  speaks  as  if  the  o  in  tlie  nomipative  case  of  €^Q  were 
tmifortnly  shortened.  "Tins  Bhorteniag  of  uominati^eH  m  o"  mjs 
Spalding,  "perhaps  becamo  g^oeml  in  tbe  age  of  QuintiliAJi;  bob 
VoBsiuB  de  Arte  Gramto.  il  2*1,  though  be  does  not  refer  to  tM& 
passage.     Compare  Varro  voc^Uf  viii  6,  73/' 

t  UL  6, 1,  Sfi^j. 

X  Sea  0.  6,  fin. 

§  Not  the  two,  of  which  he  has  just  been  spe&kmg,  but  ^Cof-ei  in 
general,  and  especially  the  four  l^al  states,     ^oMifi^.     Sea  s«0t  ^ 
and  HL  Sf  3^. 
#  See  a  S,  sect.  I 
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the  object  is  to  ascertain  what  the  writer  meant;  and  from 
antinornla,  or  the  contradicdon  of  laws,  it  appears  tbat  there 
are  two*  states  of  writinff  arui  iritention  of  the  writer.  Dtfi- 
mtion,  again T  is  itself  a  Idnd  of  amblguihj,  aa  the  meaning 
of  a  word  may  be  regarded  in  two  ligbts*  2.  The  state  of  tt^hat 
is  iiTilt^n  and  tJis  intention  of  the  icriter  has  regard  also  to  the 
signification  of  terms,  and  the  same  object  is  kept  in  view  in 
oniinomiaA  Hence  some  rhetoricians  have  said,  that  all 
these  states  merely  comtUute  that  of  Utter  and  intention; 
ethers  think  that  in  that  of  letter  and  intention  lies  the  am- 
Ingmty  which  gives  rise  to  dispute. J 

But  all  these  states  are  in  reality  distinct ;  for  an  obscure 
law  is  one  thing,  and  an  ambiguous  law  another.  3.  Dejini- 
Uon  13  concerned  with  a  general  question  regarding  the  nature 
of  a  term ;  which  question  may  be  unconnected  with  the  scope 
of  a  cause  ;  the  state  of  letter  and  intention  discusses  the 
meaning  of  the  very  word  which  is  in  the  law  ;  Bylloifi^m  tries 
to  settle  what  is  not  in  the  law  ;  aTfibigitity  considers  a  word 
under  two  senses;  antimofnia  is  a  c€>mparison  between  two 
contmdictory  laws,  i.  This  distinction*  accordiugly,  has 
been  justly  admitted  by  the  most  learned  rhetoricians,  and 
continues  to  be  observed  among  the  generality  of  the  wisest- 

As  to  discussions  of  this  kind,  though  directions  on  all 
points  could  not  he  given,  yet  it  has  been  practicable  to  give 
some.  5,  There  are  other  particulars  which  allow  facUity  for 
instruction  concerning  them  only  when  the  subject,  on  which 
w©  have  to  speak,  is  propounded ;  for  not  only  |  must  a  whole 
cause  be  divided  into  its  general  questions  and  heads,  but 
these  divisions  themselves  must  also  have  their  own  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  matter.  In  the  exordium  there  is  some- 
thing firsti  aomething  second,  and  so  on ;  and  every  question 


*  On©  in  regard  to  each  law. 

t  Scriptum  *t  voluniafl  habe&  vn  verM  vomt  gwRifumdm ;  quod  idem 
m  antinamli  petiturJ]  That  this  p^sage  la  not  aoimd,  we  nmy  conclude 
even  from  the  troubleaome  intrueiou  of  tlie  word  voris.  I  am  also 
diflsatiafi<Ml  with  the  eipresaion  ide^n.  peti,  in  regard  to  antln^iima. 
Quid  tandem  pstUur  I  An  uHa  fi*cca(40  potest  peti  ?  Let  some  on© 
more  aagadoua  than  myaelf  discover  what  correction  bihould  be  made, 
Speddinff. 

X  Tumebvm  refers  to  Clcen>  do  Orat.  i.  26, 

i  I  read^  in  the  text^  non  eiiim  m^iua  modo  wt%v&rm>^  ^C>  E^duv^ 
<^baerv«0  that  pwdd  m  r&qimed^ 

^  1 
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and  head  must  hate  its  own  dispositioo  of  particiilars, 
single  theses.*  6.  For  is  it  possible  that  he  can  he  thongl 
sufficiently  skilled  in  arrangement,  who,  after  dividing 
case  into  these  points^  wliether  every  Mnd  of  reward  ought  to 
granted  to  the  deliverer  oj  hh  countrtj ;  whether  he  ahoidd 
permitted  to  take  private  property ;  whether  a  marriage  wUk 
whom  he  pleases  .^hoitld  be  allmved  /urn;  whethor  a  married  lad^ 
ithould  be  given  him ;  and  whether  the  ladtf  whose  €ase  is  befan 
the  eourt,  should  then,  wheti  he  has  to  speak  on  the  first  pointj 
mix  up  his  observations  indiscriminately,  just  as  each  happens 
to  come  into  bis  head^  not  knowing  that  ho  should  consider 
( first  wliether  tte  should  hold  to  tlie  Utter  of  a  law,  or  to  thi 
intent  of  it,  that  he  should  make  a  commencement  on  this 
question,  and  then,  connecting  with  it  whal  follows,  should 
arrange  the  whole  of  his  speech  with  the  same  regularity  as 
the  ports  of  the  human  bodji  of  which,  for  example,  the  hand 
is  a  portion,  the  fingers  a  portion  of  the  hand,  and  the  joints 
portions  of  the  finger?  7.  It  is  this  nicety  of  arrangement  that 
a  writer  on  rhetoric  caonot  teach,  unless  when  he  has  a  certaia 
and  definite  subject  before  him.  8,  But  what  would  one  oi 
two  examples  avail,  or  even  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  in  a 
field  that  is  boundless  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  demon- 
strate day  after  day,  sometimes  in  one  kind  of  causes  and 
eometimes  in  another*  what  is  the  proper  order  and  connesien 
of  particulars,  that  skill  may  gradually  be  acqijdred  by  his 
pupils,  and  the  power  of  application  to  similar  cases,  fl.  All 
cannot  be  taught  that  art  is  able  to  accompUsh.t  What 
paiuter  ha^  learned  to  copy  every  object  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  But  when  he  has  once  acquired  skill  in  copying,  he 
will  produce  a  representation  of  whatever  he  takes  in  hand* 
What  artist  in  fashioning  vases  has  not  produced  one  such  m 
he  had  never  seen  ? 

Some  things,  however,  depend  not  on  the  teachers,  hut  on 
the  learners*  10.  A  physician  J  will  teach  his  pupil  what  is 
to  be  done  in  every  sort  of  disease,  and  what  is  to  be  conjetj- 
tured  from  certain  symptoms ;  but  it  is  the  pupil's  own  genius 
that  must  acquire  for  him  the  nice  faculty  of  feehng  the  ptilsei 

*  Qaneral  or  bidoftnite  questions^     See  ill  G,  S  ;  ii«  4,  24, 
t  Almelo^een  very  propetly  refers  to  Cicero  de  Orat.  ii.  16» 
^  A  jDainttir-^aD  artist— a  pkyeieian*     Similar  cotDpamQUis  are  made 
ii,  21,  1%     Spaidifi^. 
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of  observing  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  the  alterations 
in  respiration  and  complexion,  and  of  noting  what  tokens  are. 
iignificant  of  any  particnkr  maladj.  In  like  manner^  let  u»l 
seek  most  aid  from  ourselves,  and  meditate  our  own  causes, 
reflecting  that  men  discovered  the  art  of  oratory  before  they 
taufjht  it*  IL  For  that  is  the  most  efTective  arrangement  of 
a  pleading,  an  arrangement  justlj  called  ecotiomu'^*  which 
cannot  be  made  but  when  the  whole  cause  is  spread  as  it  were 
before  us,  and  which  tells  us  when  wo  ought  to  adopt  an 
exordium,  and  when  to  omit  it ;  when  we  should  make  a  con- 
tinuous statement  of  a  ease,  and  when  a  statement  subdivided 
into  heads ;  when  we  sliould  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
hen,  after  the  manner  of  Homer,t  in  the  middle  or  towards 
e  end;  13.  when  we  should  make  no  statement  at  all  j 
en  we  should  commence  with  our  own  allegations,  and  when  j 
with  those  of  our  adversary ;  when  with  the  strongest  proofs^  1 
when  with  the  weaker  ;  in  what  sort  of  cause  questions  should 
be  propounded  in  the  introduction .;  in  what  causes  the  way 
should  be  prepared  for  thom  by  prefiitory  hints  j  what  the 
mind  of  the  judge  mil  be  Ukely  to  admit  if  expressed  at  once, 
and  to  what  he  must  be  conducted  gradually ;  whether  our 
re;^tation  should  oppose  the  arguments  of  the  adversary  one 
by  one,  or  in  a  body ;  whether  our  appeals  to  the  feelings 
should  be  reserved  for  the  peroration,  or  diffused  through  our 
whole  speech ;  whether  we  should  speak  first  of  law,  or  of 
equity ;  whether  we  should  first  charge  our  opponent  with  past 
offences i  or  repel  them  if  advanced  against  ourselves^  or 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  points  for  decision ;  IB.  and,  if  ff 
cause  be  complex,  what  order  should  be  observed  in  our  con- 
duct of  itj  and  what  oral  or  written  evidence,  of  any  kind» 
should  be  set  forth  in  our  regular  pleadings  or  reserved.| 
This  is  the  Turtue  as  it  were  of  a  general,§  dividing  his  forces 
to  meet  the  various  events  of  war,  retaining  part  to  garrison 
fortresses  or  defend  cities,  and  distributing  other  parts  to 
collect  provisions,  to  secure  passes,  and  to  act  by  land  or  by  sea 
as  occasion  may  require.     14    But  such  merits  in  oratory  he 

•  Compare  iii  3,  9,  +  See  Y,  1%  14. 

4:  Reserved  for  the  altercation  or  diacugftion,  aa  1  »appoge»     See  U 
'vi  0,  4,     Spalding. 

§  Compare  t,  12,  14.     QuiutiHan  is  very  happy  in  lib  eimilefl  fpcm 
_military  afiaira    Spc^di^^^ 
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only  will  display,  to  whom  all  the  resources  of  ncUure,  learning^ 
and  industry,  shall  be  at  hand.  Let  no  man  expect,  therefore, . 
to  be  eloquent  only  by  the  labour  of  others.  Let  him  who 
would  be  an  orator  be  assured  that  he  must  study  early  and 
late ;  that  he  must  reiterate  his  efforts ;  that  he  must  grow 
pale  with  toil ;  he  must  exert  his  own  powers,  and  acquire  his 
own  method ;  he  must  not  merely  look  to  principles,  but  must 
have  them  in  readiness  to  act  upon  them  ;  not  as  if  they  had 
been  taught  him,  but  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  him.  15. 
For  art  can  easily  show  a  way,  if  there  be  one  ;  but  art  has 
done  its  duty  when  it  sets  the  resources  of  eloquence  before  us; 
it  is  for  us  to  know  how  to  use  them. 

16.  There  remains  then  only  the  arrangement  of  parts; 
and  in  the  parts  themselves  there  must  be  some  one  thought 
first,  another  second,  another  third,  and  so  on ;  and  we  must 
take  care  that  these  thoughts  be  not  merely  placed  in  a 
certain  order,  but  that  they  be  also  connected  one  with  another, 
cohering  so  closely  that  no  joining  may  appear  between  them; 
so  that  they  may  form  a  body,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of 
members,  17.  This  object  will  be  attained,  if  we  take  care 
to  observe  what  is  suitable  for  each  place,  and  study  to  bring 
together  words  that  will  not  combat  but  embrace  each  other. 
Thus  different  things  will  not  seem  hurried  together  from  dis- 
tant parts,  all  strangers  one  to  another,  but  will  unite  themselves, 
in  a  sure  bond  and  alliance,  with  those  that  precede  and  those 
that  follow;  and  our  speech  will  appear  not  merely  a  combination 
of  phrases^  but  all  of  a  piece.  But  I  am  perhaps  proceeding 
too  far,  as  the  transition  from  one  part  to  another  beguiles  me; 
and  I  am  gliding  imperceptibly  from  the  roles  for  arrangement 
into  those  for  elocution,  on  wliich  the  next  book  shall  formally 
enter. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  pl&in  and  simple  method  of  teachiog  to  be  preferred^  §  1—5.  Re- 
capitolation  of  tbe  preeepta  given  in  the  pPBceding  parts  of  the 
work,  6 — ^12.  Style  stnd  delivery  require  morfl  ability  and  etudy 
than  other  parta  of  oratoiy,  13—15,  E^tcellenc^  in  them  atiimed 
hy  study  and  art,  Itf^  17.  Yet  a  speaker  may  be  too  solicitous 
about  his  language,  IS — 26,  Necessity  of  praeticflj  27^30*  Wh 
mufft  not  jdways  be  utriviiig  for  some  thing  greater  and  higher*  31 

^1.  Ik  the  oV^ervatione  which  are  thrown  together  in  tbe  last 
five  books,  is  cjompreh ended  the  method  of  inventing,  and  of 
arranging  what  we  invent ;  and  though  to  undenstand  this 
metliod  thorough! J  and  in  all  its  parta  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  height  of  oratorical  skill,  yet  to  beginners 
it  is  fit  that  it  he  coromunicated  rather  in  a  shorter  and 
simpler  way.  S,  For  otherwise  ieamers  are  apt  to  be  deterred 
bj  ^e  difficulties  of  a  study  so  various  and  complicated  ;  or 
their  facultiesr  at  an  age  when  they  require  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  to  be  fostered  with  some  degree  of  indulgence,  are 
debilitated  bj  being  devoted  to  a  task  too  burdensome  for 
them  ;  or  I  hey  think  that,  if  they  acquire  skill  in  these  matters 
only,  they  are  sufl&ciently  qualified  to  become  truly  elociuent ; 
or,  again,  as  if  they  were  bound  to  certain  fixed  laws  of 
spealsitig,  they  shrink  from  every  attempt  to  do  anything  for 
themselves,  *  8.  Hence  it  has  happened,  as  some  think,  that 
those  who  have  been  the  most  diligent  writers  of  rules  on  the 
art,  have  been  farthest  from  attnitiiDg  true  eloquence.t  Yet  it 
is  necessaty  to  point  out  a  way  to  those  who  are  entering  on 
the  study  \  but  that  way  should  be  plain  to  be  pursued,  and 
easy  to  he  shown »  Let  the  able  teacher,  therefore,  such  as  I 
ooBceive  in  my  miaid,  choose  the  best  precepts  out  of  all  that 
have  been  given,  and  communicate  at  first  only  such  as  he 
approvesj  without  occupying  his  time  in  refuting  those  of  an 
opposite  kind.  Pupils  will  follow  where  the  master  leads, 
and,  as  their  minds  are  strengthened  by  learning,  their  judg- 
ment will  also  increase.  4.  Let  them  suppose  at  first  that  there 
is  no  other  road  than  that  by  which  they  are  conducted,  and 
*  Comp,  n  10^  lOJ,  f  Comp.  il  15,  ^l\  m*\»\^. 
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discover  afterwards  that  it  is  the  best.  The  principles,  hom 
ever,  which  writers,  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  their! 
respective  opinions,  have  rendered  embarrassing,  are  in  them- 
selves by  no  means  obscure  or  hard  to  be  understood*  5.  Ini 
tlie  whole  treatment  of  tkis  art,  accordingly,  it  is  mow 
difficult  to  decide  ivbat  to  teach,  than  to  teach  it  when  a 
decisioti  is  made  upon  it;  and  in  these  two  departmentSt 
especially,  invention  and  arrangement  of  matter,  there  are  bwt! 
very  few  general  rules,  and  if  he,  who  is  under  inatructiou,  | 
showa  no  repugnance  or  inability  to  attend  to  them,  he  will 
find  the  way  open  to  the  acquirement  of  everything  else, 

6.  I  have  already  spent  much  labour  on  this  work,  with  a  i 
view  to  show  that  oratory  is  akiU  in  ipeahing  well ;  that  it  is 
useful ;  that  it  is  an  urt,  and  a  mrtue ;'^  that  its  subjects  are 
everyihing  on  which  an  orator  may  be  required  to  speak; 
that  those  subjects  lie  mostly  in  three  species  of  oratory,  the 
demonstrative,  the  deliherafiiief  and  the  judicial;  that  all 
speech  consists  of  matter  and  words ;  that,  as  to  matter,  w© 
must  study  invefttion,  as  to  VTorda,  elocution,  and  as  to  both 
arrangement ;  all  which  particulars  memory  must  guard  and 
delivery  recommend.  7-  I  showed  that  the  duty  of  an  orator 
was  comprised  in  the  three  arts  of  persuading,  eieeiiing^  and 
plea  si  fig;  that,  for  persuading,  statement  and  argument  are 
most  efficient,  and  for  exciting^  appeals  to  ike  feelings,  which 
raay  be  dispersed  through  the  whole  of  a  speech,  but  should 
bo  used  chiefly  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  while  topleascy 
though  it  depends  on  both  matter  and  words,  belongs  chiefly 
to  doeution,  8.  I  observed  that  some  questions  are  indefinite, 
others  definite,  or  limited  to  the  consideration  of  persons, 
places f  and  occasions  ;  that  in  regard  to  every  thing  there  are 
three  points  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is,  what  it  is,  and 
of  what  nature  it  is.  To  these  remarks  I  added  that  demon* 
strative  oratory  consists  in  praising  and  blaming ;  that,  An 
speaking  of  a  person's  character,  we  must  notice  what  was 
done  by  the  person  himself  of  whom  we  speak ,  and  what  took 
place  after  his  death,t  and  that  this  kind  of  oratory  was  em- 
ployed about  the  honourable  and  the  usefuL  9.  To  delibe- 
rative oratory  I  observed  that  a  third  part  J  is  added,  de* 


I 
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I  pendent  on  conjecture,  aa  when  we  inquire  whether  ikat, 
I  which  is  the  subject  of  our  deliberation^  i*  possible,  and 
I  whether  ii  is  likely  to  happen.  In  thia  department  of  oratory 
too,  1  said  tbat  it  ought  above  all  to  be  considered  what  is  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  before  whom,  and  on  what  subject,  h% 
^eaks.  As  to  judicial  causes ^  I  remarked  that  iiome  depenrt 
on  one  point,  aome  on  several ;  tJiat  in  some  a  mere  attack  or 
defence  is  sufficient :  and  timt  all  defence  consists  either  in 
det'iaL  (which  is  of  two  kinds,  as  we  may  dispute  whether  the 
fact  in  question  really  happened  or  whether  that  which  happened 
waA  of  the  mature  attributed  to  it,)  or  in  justification,  or  in 
exception*  10.  1  added  that  quoatious  in  a  cause  relate 
either  to  somethintf  lione,  or  something  written  ;  that  in  regard 
to  anything  done,  we  consider  its  prohabilitjj  its  nature, t  and 
its  quftUty,  and  in  respect  to  anything  writtmi,  the  meaning  or 
intention  of  the  words ;  in  contemplating  which,  the  nature 
of  whole  cauaes,  criminal  and  ci\il4  has  to  be  regarded ;  all 
of  wbich§  are  included  under  the  heads  of  letter  and  inicntiont 
wtfllogism,  ambiguity,  or  eontradiciori/  laws*  11>  I  stated j 
moreover,  that  in  every  judicial  cause  there  are  five  parts  j 
that  the  judge  is  to  be  conciliated  in  the  exorditim  ;  that  the 
cause  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  facts y  supported  by 
evidence,  and  overthrown  by  refutation  ;  and  that  the  memory 
m  to  he  refreshed,  or  the  feelings  excited,  in  the  peroration, 
1-2.  To  this  I  added  the  topics  for  argument  and  addresses  to 
the  passions,  and  showed  tbo  means  by  which  judges  must  he 
roused  J  appeased,  or  amused.||  Last  of  all  wa^  subjoined  the 
method  of  division.  But  let  him  who  shall  read  this  work  for 
improvement  feel  assured  that  the  course  of  proceeding  laid 
down   m  it   is  one   in  which  nature  ought   to  do  much  of 

Bliatiye  or  epideictic  kmd,  nfttnely^  corKJfsmmg  what  ia  honourabit  and 
what4a  iisefiU.     O^Bncr. 

•  Trmistati&ne.]  See  iii,  6,  25- 
^•f-  Proprii'tate,]  Sob  iii,  6,  63» 

Hl^  In  quilug  <eia  turn  ca^usarumj  tum  Oitifyn'U'm,  inspiei  soleat.]  OauttB 
^■e  properly  Hubjects  of  oi-atory  of  any  kmd^  detnonBtrative,  delibera- 
H^  or  Judioi&l ;  acttoncs  are  properly  cniiaa?  foren^tSf  or  subjects  for 
Intorj  of  the  jadicial  kind,  wliether  of  a  criminal  or  ciTil  nftture, 
CapperQnier* 

I  Spalding  telk  us  in  hia  note  to  rend  f  uos — amtin&ntutf  though  ha 
ftUoffa  tho  eiugular  to  reniaiu  iu  hia  i@xLt. 
y  Meiolvi,]  See  iv.  2,  la 
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Joerself  even  without  loaming ;  so  tbat  the  varioos  heads  i 
^ which  I  have  spoken  should  seem  not  so  much  to  have  I 
invented   by  teachers,   m    to   have    been  noticed  bj  tb 
accordinf?  as  they  presented  themselves. 

13,  What  is  to  follow  Tequires  more  labour  and  care, 
1  have  now  to  treat  of  the  art  of  elocution,  which  is,  m  alLl 
orators  are  agreed,  the  most  diflBcult  part  of  ray  work;  fofl 
Marcus  Antonius,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,*  when  he  I 
said  that  he  had  seen  mmrif  good  speakers r  but  notie  of  thtml 
truly  eloquent,   understood    that  it   is    sufficient   for   a  good! 
speaker  to  say  just  what  is  proper^  but  to  speak  in  an  ornate  I 
style   belongs   only  to  the    most    eloquent.       14.    If  sucli 
excellence,  accordingly ^  was  found  in  no  speaker  down  to  hii^ 
time,  and  not  even  in  hiraself  or  in  Lucius  Crassus,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  wanting  in  them  and  in  preceding  speakers, 
only  because  it  was  extremely  difficult  of  acquirement*     Cicero 
himself,  indeed,  is  of  opijiioii,  that  invention  and  arrangement  J 
are  in  the  power  of  any  sensible  man,  but  eloquence  only  k 
that  of  the  complete  orator;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  I 
he  ga?e  his  chief  attention  to  the  rules  for  that  accomplish- 
ment*    15.  That  he  acted  rightly  in  doing  so,  is  shown  by  the 
very  name  of  the  art  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  for  ehqid, 
*'  to  speak  forth."  is  to  e3:pregs  whatever  has  been  conceived  in 
the  mind,  and  to  communicate  it  fully  to  the  hearers  i  an  art, 
without  which  all  preceding  attainments  are  useless,  like  ^ 
sword  sheathed  and  clinging  to  its  scabbard.     16.  Eloquence, 
therefore,  requires  tlie  utmost  teaching ;  no  man  can  attain  it 
without  the  aid  of  art .;  study  must  be  applied  to  the  acquir9» 
meat  of  it ;  exercise  and  imitation  must  make  it  their  object ; 
OUT  whole  life  must  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  it  is  in  this 
that  one  orator  chiefly  e^xcels  another;  it  is  from  this  that 
some  styte  of  speaking  are  so  much  better  than  others.     17. 
For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Asiaticsf,  or  other  speakers 
in  any  way  &ulty,  were  unable  to  invent  matter  or  to  atrango 


*  Tke  last  place  in  wkicli  lio  mentioDed  Aiatouius  was  vii.  3,   16*^ 
This  well-known  saying  of  hia  ifi  to  be  found  in  Cic  de  Omt.  i.  21  j 
Orat.  0.  5  ;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  2*L    :!ipcddmff. 

t  Agiani.]  The  dietinctioti  of  orators  into  Asiatic,  Attic,  and  Rhodian, 
is  frequently  noticed  In  Cicero,  See  also  QmntUiaD  is,  4,  103;  xH.  10, 
16;  and  Xlionyaius  HalicamasHeQaia,  toL  v.  p.  4i7t  wi,  Relflk,  Th& 
AsisiJa  eloquence  was  of  too  iiowery  a  character. 
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it;  or  that  tliose  whom  we  coll  dn^*  were  void  of  understand- 
ing or  perspicacity  in  their  pleadings ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
the  first  wanted  judgment  and  moderation  in  expressing  them- 
selves, and  the  second  energy ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
iQ  expression  lie  the  faults  and  excellences  of  oratory. 

18,  Yet  it  is  not  to  he  underatood  that  regard  is  to  he  paid 

only  to  words*  for  I  must  meet  and  atop  diose  in  the  very 

vestibule  as  it  were,  who  would  take  advantage  of  what  I  have 

pal  admitted,  and  who^  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  study  of 

hu/s,  which  are  the  nerves  of  all  causes,  consume  their  Hvob 

an  empty  apphcation  to  words,  making  it  their  object  to 

attaiu  elegance,  which  is,  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  an  excellent 

^uality  in  speaking,  hut  only  when  it  comes  natuiallyj  not 

fhen  it  is  affected*     1 9.  Bodies  that  are  in  health,  with  the 

flood  in  a  eotmd  state,  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  have 

their  beauty  from  the  same  causes  from  which  they  have  their 

vigouj-.t  for  they  are  well-corn plexioned,  of  a  proper  tension, 

and  with  muscles  fuUy  developed;  but  if  a  person  should 

render  them  artificially  smooth,  and  paint  and  deck  them  in 

^      an  etTeminate  fashion^  thoy  would  be  made  eminently  repulsive 

■Hy  the  vei^  labour  bestowed  in   beautifying  them.     W,  A 

^^Kemmntj  and   mapuficent   dreBS^   as  It  is  expressed   in   the 

^^preek  versoj  adds  dignity  to  mmt ;  but  effeminate  and  lux- 

^Bgriotis  apparel,  while  it  fails  to  adorn  the  person,  discovers  the 

depravity  of  the  mind.     In  like  manner  the  transparent  and 

I      variegated  style  of  some  speakers  deprives  their  matter,  when 

clothed  in  such  a  garb  of  words,  of  all  force  and  spirit, 
I       ^  I  would,  therefore,  rocommend  care  about  words^  and  the 
utmost  care  about  matter*      31.  The  best  words  generally 
I       attach  themselves  to  our  subject,  and  show  themselves  by  their 

*  Aridog.}  He  se^ma  to  mean  aom©  who  wiflhed  to  be  called  Attica, 
k  and  who,  aeemg  ibat  Lysias  the  Attic  orator  had  adopted  a  close  and 
f        dry  Btyle,  studied  to  resemble  him.     Cicero  pajnaes  a  cenanre  on  them 

ha  bifl  Oratf>T.     Tnmebus, 
!  f  See  Cic.  de  Omt.  iiL  45  ;  also  Quiotilian,  viil  3,  8  ;  ix,  4,  6. 

I  J  TMs  Greek  verse  hiis  hithei-to  been  Bought  to  no  puipoee  {  nor  can 

L  anything  be  more  unlike  the  sentiment  than  the  vere^  of  the  Odyasey, 
t  vi  29,  suggeated  by  ErasmiiB,  ChiL  ill.  1,  60,  whom  moat  of  the  com- 
[        mentatorg  follow.  .  .  ,     My  imagination  auppUed  me  with  n  vetse  and 

a  half^  which  I  fancied  might  be  something  like  the  Greek  ; 
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own  light ;  but  we  set  ourselves  to  seek  for  words,  as  if  they 
were  always  hidden,  and  trying  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
discovered.  We  never  consider  that  they  are  to  be  fomia 
close  to  the  subject  on  which  we  have  to  speak,  but  look  for 
them,  in  strange  places,  and  do  violence  to  them  when  we 
have  found  them.  Ji2.  It  is  with  a  more  manly  spirit  that 
Eloquence  is  to  be  pursued,  who,  if  she  is  in  vigour  throng 
out  her  frame,  will  think  it  no  part  of  her  study  to  polish  her 
nails  and  smooth  her  hair  *  ^ 

28.  It  generally  happens  that  the  more  attention  is  paid  to 
such  niceties,  the  more  oratory  is  deteriorated ;  t  for  the  best 
expressions  are  such  as  are  least  far-fetched,  and  have  an  aii 
of  simplicity,  appearing  to  spring  from  truth  itself.  Those 
which  betray  care,  refuse  to  appear  otherwise  than  artifioial 
and  studied ;  they  fail  to  exhibit  grace,  and  do  not  produce 
conviction ;  besides  that  J  they  obscure  the  sense,  and  choke 
the  crop  as  it  were,  with  a  superabundsmce  of  herbage.  24. 
What  may  be  said  simply,  we  express  paraphrastically,  from 
fondness  for  words ;  what  has  been  told  sufi&ciently,  we  repeat; 
what  may  be  clearly  signified  in  one  word,  we  envelope  in  a 
multitude ;  and  we  often  prefer  to  intimate  our  thoughts  rather 
than  express  them.  Indeed  no  natural  expression  now  satis- 
fies us,  since  none  appears  elegant  that  another  spesiker  has 
used.  25.  We  borrow  tropes  or  metaphors  from  the  poets 
most  corrupt  in  taste,  and  think  that  we  are  witty  only  when 
there  is  need  of  wit  to  understand  us.  Yet  Cicero  §  had 
plainly  enough  told  us,  that  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  style 
of  language,  and  from  the  practice  sanctioned  by  universal 
reason,  is,  in  speaking,  even  the  greatest  of  faults.  26.  But 
Cicero,  forsooth,  was  a  harsh  and  unpolished  orator ;  and  we^ 
to  whom  all  that  nature  dictates  is  contemptible,  and  who 
seek,  not  ornament,  but  meretricious  finery,  know  hbw  to 
speak  better  than  he ;  as  if  there  were  any  excellence  in  words 
except  as  far  as  they  agree  with  things ;  and  if  we  are  to  make 

*  CapiUum  reponereJ]  When  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  animation 
of  pleading ;  as  is  said  of  the  toga,  vi.  3,  54 ;  xi  8,  149.     Sjpaldinff, 

f  The  word  pririMim,  in  the  text,  is  not  translated,  for,  as  Spalding 
observes,  there  is  nothing  below  corresponding  to  it;  and  it  is  absent 
from  one  manuscript. 

t  For  propter  id,  quod,  I  have  followed  RoUin's  conjecture,  pr<gt& 
id,  qtiod,  which  is  approved  by  Spalding. 

§  De  Orat.  I  8. 
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it  til 6  object  of  our  whole  life,  that  our  words  may  be  nice,  and 
Kplendid,  and  omate,  and  properly  arrauged,  the  whole  fruit 
"  OUT  studies  comes  to  nothing,  HI.  Yet  we  see  moBt  of  our 
fakers  hesitating  about  every  word,  seekiog  for  expressions, 
weighing  and  measuring  them  when  thej  are  found. 
Even  if  tbe  sole  object  of  their  solicitude  wore  that  tbej 
might  always  use  the  beat  words*  yet  their  unhappy  care 
would  deserre  to  be  execrated,  as  it  retards  the  course  of  their 
and,  from  hesitation  and  diffidence,  extinguishes  the 
ur  of  imagination.  -28.  He  is  but  a  wretched,  and,  I  may 
~  ^  lOfjr  orator,  who  caimot  endure  to  lose  a  single  word.  Yet 
single  word,  assuredly,  will  he  lose,  who  shall  first  of  all 
learned  the  true  principles  of  eloquence,  and  shall,  by  a 
long  and  judicious  course  of  reading,  have  acquired  a  copious 
gupplj  of  words,  and  attained  the  art  of  arranging  them;  and  who, 
besides,  shall  have  made  himaelf  master  of  his  b tores  by  con- 
etant  eEercise,  so  that  they  may  always  be  at  hand  and  before 
his  eyes.  Si 9.  To  him  who  shall  have  done  this,  things  and 
their  names  will  present  themselves  at  once;  but  for  such 
excellence  there  is  need  of  previous  study,  and  of  abihty  j 
acquired t  aad,  as  it  were  laid  up ;  for  anxiety  in  seeking,  J 
■edging,  and  comparing  words,  should  be  used  while  we  ai^e 
ning,  not  after  we  have  become  spealters.  Otherwise,  as 
laen  who  have  not  secured  a  fortune  have  recourse  to  occa- 
sional expedients,  so  such  speakers,  from  not  having  previously 
died  sufficiently t  wiU  be  at  a  loss  for  expreaaions.  30,  But 
resources  for  speaJdng  have  been  acquired  beforehand,  they 
will  be  ready  for  our  use,  not  seeming  merely  to  answer 
estigeneies,  but  to  attend  on  our  thoughts,  and  to  follow  tliem 
as  a  shadow  follows  the  substance* 

3L  Yet  in  this  kind  of  care  we  should  set  bounds  to  ourselves ; 
for  when  our  words  are  good  Latin,  significant,  elegant,  and 
properly  arranged^  why  should  we  labour  for  anything  more  ? 
But  some  speakers  make  no  end  of  dissatisfaction  with  theax- 
dves,  and  of  hesitating  at  almost  every  syllable;  speakers 
'  10,  when  tbey  have  found  the  best  terms,  are  anxious  for 
mething  still  more  antique,  far-fetched,  and  surprising;  and 
who  do  not  understand  that  in  a  si:keech  of  which  the  language 
is  much  extolled,  the  sense  is  too  little  regarded. 

32,  Let  the  greatest  possible  care,  then,  be  bestowed  on  exprea 
iion^  provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  for 
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the  Sttke  of  words,  as  words  themselves  were  invented  for  the  i 
of  things,  and  as  those  words  are  the  most  to  be  commend© 
which  exproHa  onr  thoughts  hest,  and  produce  the  impresaioii  I 
which  we  desire  on  the  minds  of  the  judges.     3'd.  Such  words  I 
undoubtedly  must  make  a  ^eech  both  worthy  of  admiration 
and  productive  of  pleasure  ;  but  not  of  that  kind  of  admiratim 
with  which  we  wonder  at  monsters  ;  or  of  that  kind  of  pkaaufs 
which  is  attended  with  unnatural  gratification^  but  Buch  asia] 
compatible  with  true  merit  aod  worth. 


CHAPTER  r. 

Style  depends  on  the  judicioua  choice  of  wordsj  and  the  judidoua  com* ' 
bination  of  them.     Neceaaity  of  atudying  to  apeak  pore  Latin, 

1.  What  the  Greeks,  then,  call  tppd^tg,  we  call  in  Latial 
ehmtio,  **  elocution-"  We  judge  of  it  in  regard  to  words 
taken  either  singly  or  in  conjmwtion.  In  referecce  to  words 
considered  singly,  we  must  take  care  that  they  be  Latin, 
intdliijiUe,  elegant,  and  appropriate  to  that  which  we  wish  to 
express  ;  in  regard  to  words  in  conjunction,  we  must  see  that 
they  be  correct,  well  arranged,  and  diversijied  occmioHaUy  with 
figures.  2.  What  was  necessary  to  be  said,  howev^er,  on  the 
subject  of  gpeaking  in  pure  Latin  and  with  correctness,  I 
stated  in  the  first  book,*  when  I  was  treating  on  grammar. 
But  there  I  only  observed  that  words  shouM  not  be  impiire  j 
here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  intimate  that  they  should  hay© 
nothing  provincial  or  foreign  about  them;  for  we  may  find 
many  authors  t  not  deficient  in  the  arts  of  style^  who,  we  should 
say,  eit press  themselves  rather  affectedly  than  in  pure  Latin ; 
as  the  Athenian  old  woman  called  Theophrastus,  a  man  other- 
wise of  great  eloquence,  a  straitger,  from  observing  his  affected 
use  of  a  single  word,  and  being  questioned  on  the  subject^ 
replied  that  she  had  discovered  him  to  he  a  foreigner  onlt/fram 
his  speaking  in  a  manttor  too  Attlc.X     3    In  Livy,  again,  a 

•  C.  4—6, 

f  Aa  Tertulljaji,  Apuleiua*  Capelk,  MaorobinB.     PtiAtFUS. 
X  Quintilian  relates  this  anecdota  more  fully  than  Cioero,  Brut.  o. 
46*  but  I  koow  not  wbence  te  drew  his  informtttba.     Spaldiin^ 
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l^ter  of  extu'aordiiiaty  elegance,  Asinius  Poilio  thought  that 
p  certain  PatamiiUj  was  discoverable.*  Let  all  our  i^ords, 
llberefore,  nud  even  our  tone  of  voice,  if  possible,  declare  us  to 
il>e  natives  of  this  city»  that  our  speech  may  appear  trulj 
rRoman.  and  not  meielj  to  have  been  admitted  into  citizettsliip. 


CHAPTER  IL 

[JVoptiety  of  words  j  words  ate  j?ro|jc?*  in  moro  than  one  aensej  §  1^3. 
A  word  wMch  may  not  he  exactly  proper,  ia  not  dwaya  to  be 
coodemiifid  aa  improper,  4—6*  Some  wordg  may  be  proper,  and 
yet  haYe  no  oratorical  merit,  7,  8.  TLo  excellence  of  aignificancy, 
9 — 11.  ConceramgobBCTirity,  12,  13.  Ariaes  f rom  the  use  of  unnBuftl 
words,  or  from  faulty  compoaition,  14 — 15.  From  circumloeiitioo, 
17,  18.  From  desire  for  brevity,  19 — 21.  Perapicoity  the  chief 
excelletLce  of  language,  22 — 24. 

L  Ferspicuity  in  words  arises  from  a  certain  propriety; 

but  the  word  propriety  itself  is  taken  in  more  than  one  sense ; 

for  its  first  acceptation  signifies  the  exact  term  for  a  thing, 

which  term  i;ve  shall  not  always  use ;  for  we  shall  avoid  such 

as  are  obsi^eue,  or  offensive,  or  mean.     2,  Mean  terms  are 

such  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  subject,  or  of  the  persons  to 

whom  we  address  ourselves,"!"     But  in  avoiding  meanness  gome 

speakers  are  in  the  habit  of  running  into  a  very  great  error,  as 

they  shrink  from  all  terms  that  are  in  common  use,  even 

ihotigH  the  necessity  of  their  subject  calls  for  thera ;  as  he, 

for  eiittuple,  who,  in  pleading  a  cause,  spoke  of  an  Ihenun 

sl^ruh,  of  which  he  himself  would  alone  have  knowu  the  mean- 

ag,  had  not  Cassius  Sevems,  in  derision  of  his  folly,  observed 

hat  he  meant  to  say  Spimish  hwom,     3.  Nor  do  1  see  why  an 

ttiuent  orator  shoiid  have  thought  that  durato^  murid  pisces, 

^  fishes  preserved  in  picHe,"  was  more  elegant  than  the  very 

ord  which  he  avoided.^     Bnt  in  that  sort  ^f propriety,  which 

the  exact  word  for  everything,  there  is  no  merit ;  though 

at  wliich  is  contrary  to  it  is  a  fault,  and  is   called  ^vith 

*  L  6,  m. 

+  Ordinia.]    I   follow  Eollin*fl  interpretation  of  this  word-      Tho 
erpression,  as  Spalding  rematke,  Bhould  have  beea  mere  fulL 
X  Namely  Balmftimita.    It  in  not  tnown  who  eithec  \i  th,©%fe  cjti^ucse% 
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US  improprium,  and  in  Greek  axu^oi?,  "impropriety,'*  as  in 
Virgil,*  tantum  sperare  dohrem,  "  to  hope  so  great  pain."  4. 
Or  the  expression  in  the  speech  of  Dolabella,t  which  I  have 
found  corrected  by  Cicero,  mortem  ferre;  or  such  as  are 
now  extolled  by  some  people,  decemere,  verba  cecideruntl 
Yet  a  word  which  is  not  proper  will  not  necessarily  be  cbaiige- 
able  with,  the  fault  of  impropriety ;  because,  above  all,  there 
are  many  things,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  no 
proper  term.  6.  He  who  hurls  jaculum,,  "a  javelin,*'  is  said 
jactdari,  but  he  who  hurls  pilum,  **a  lance,"  or  sudeSj  "a 
stake,"  finds  no  word  peculiarly  assigned  to  the  act ;  and 
though  it  is  manifest  that  lapidare  means  "  to  throw  stones,** 
the  throwing  of  clods  or  tiles  has  no  peculiar  term.  Hence 
what  is  called  catachresis,  the  abuse  of  words,  becomes  neces- 
sary. 6.  Metaphor,  too,  in  which  much  of  the  ornament  of 
speech  consists,  applies  words  to  things  to  which  they  do  not 
properly  belong.  Hence  the  propriety  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, relates,  not  to  a  word  absolutely,  but  to  the  sense  iu  which 
it  is  used,  and  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  ear,  but  by  the 
mind. 

7.  In  the  second  place,  when  several  things  come  under  the 
same  term,  that  is  called  \k{Q proper  sense  of  the  term  from  which 
all  the  other  senses  are  derived ;  as  the  word  vertex  signifies 
water  whirling  round,  or  whatever  is  whirled  round  in  a 
similar  manner ;  hence,  from  the  twisting  round  of  the  hair, 
it  means  the  top  of  the  head  ;  and,  from  its  application  to  the 
head,  it  came  to  signify  the  highest  peak  of  a  hill.  We  very 
rightly  call  all  these  things  vertices,  h\xt properly  that  to  which 
it  was  first  applied.  So  it  is  with  bolem  and  turdi,  names  of 
fishes.  § 

•  ^n.  iv.  419. 

t  Cicero  was  his  instructor  in  the  art  of  speaking,  as  he  was  Gioero*8 
in  the  ara  ccenandi.  Ep.  ad  Div.  ix.  16;  compare  Quint.  xL  11,  6.— 
In  what  sense  the  words  mortem  ferre  were  ased  by  Dolabella,  no  critic 
has  been  able  to  decide.  I  suppose  the  ferre  was  used  with  the  same 
kind  of  impropriety  as  spera/re  by  Virgil.    Spcddvng. 

X  We  should  attempt  in  vain  to  find  out  the  a^cvpoXoyia  in  these 
words.  Conjectures  have  been  offered,  but  without  foundation. 
Spalding. 

§  The  solea,  "  sole,"  is  a  flat  fish,  named  from  its  similarity  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  the  twrdtus  was  a  fish  found  about  rocks,  and  Was  so 
named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  thruah,  Tumebus.  Perhaps  tho 
resemhlance  was  in  colour. 
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8p  There  Is  also  a  third  sort  of  propriety,  the  ro verse  of  tha 
second,  when  a  thing,  comniou  to  many  puqKJses,  has  a  pecu- 
licr  Benfiti  as  applied  to  one  of  them ;  as  a  funeral  song  m 
called  nrniia^^  and  a  genemre  tent  an^umh^f  Al-jo,  a  term 
which  is  oommoii  to  many  thinga,  may  be  applied  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense  to  some  one  of  them  ;  as  we  say  *'  the  city/'  for 
Borne,  **venales"  for  newly-parchased  slaves,  and  "Corinthian'* 
for  Corinthian  hrass ;  though  there  are  many  other  cities, 
many  other  things  to  which  venales  may  be  applied,  and  there 
are  Corinthian  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  brass.  But  in  such  a 
me  of  terms  there  is  no  peculiar  exhibition  of  tbe  ability  of 
the  orator.  9.  There  is  a  kind  of  propriety,  however,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  admired,  and  for  which  anythmg  is  extolled  that 
is  said  with  peculiar  effect^  that  is,  with  the  utmost  possible 
significancy ;  as  Cato  said  tliat  Julius  Ctusar  applied  himself 
sobffrli/  to  overthrow  th^  republic  ;J  or  as  Yirgil§  says  deductum 
mrrnen,  ''  a  humble  strain,"  and  Horace  aerem  tihiain^  *^a  shrill 
pipe,"  and  Hannibalern  dimm,  "dire  Haunibal/'||  10.  Under 
this  kind  of  propriety  is  mentioaed  by  some  the  appositeness 
of  characteristic  words,  which  are  called  epithets,  as  didc^  ^ 
mttstum,  '* sweet  new  wine/'  and  Cum  dentihas  atbtB,  "with 
white  teeth/ 'IT  ^^  ^^^^  species  of  propriety  I  shall  speak  in 
another  place.**  Terms  that  are  happily  applied  in  metaphor 
are  also  frequently  called  proper,  1 1.  Sometimes,  too,  a  term 
that  is  eminently  characteristic  of  a  person  is  caDed  proper  to 
him  ;   thus   Fabius,  among  his  many  mihtary  virtues,  was 

led  Cwtetntor,  ''  the  Delayer." 


Nwnta  wm  properly  any  rude  and  trifling  song,  but  was  at  length 
peculiarly  reiitncted  to  the  Boofie  of  funeral  dirge.     T^im£bm. 

t  Various  thinga  were  done  la  the  generaJ*a  tent,  but  it  bad  itg 
aame  from  a'agwriwui,  "augury,"*  because  the  au&piees  were  taken 
I2kef«.     %^idmg. 

t  Suetonius^  in  his  Life  of  Juliua  Coesar,  c.  53,  aajB  that  he  used  to 
dchkk  but  little  wine,  and  that  Cato  said  he  w&a  the  only  imm  who 
ippliad  hinuielf  soberly  to  overt^irow  the  goTemment  The  word 
■bber  -waa  intended  by  Cato  as  -^erj  expresai^^^  denoiing  all  the  caroj 
meditattoni   and  forethought  that  are  obierrable  in  sober  persons. 

$  Kd.  ri.  5,  Ihdu^^um  tneans  tmuA^  huntUt  below  the  dignity  of 
epic  poetry.     SpaMing, 

U  Bor.  Od.  L  la,  1  ;  ii,  12,  2  j  iiL  6,  S6, 
1%  Vij^il,  Georg.  i,  2^5;  .En.  ai.  681.     Sea  also  e,  6,  aect.  40, 
!••  C,  GoftMabooL 
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Words  that  signify  more  than  ihey  actually  express,  might 
seem  to  be  fitly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  perspicuity,  as 
tbej  assist  the  understaading ;  hut  I  would  rather  place 
emphasis  among  the  onmmenU  of  speech,  because  it  daes  not 
merely  tend  to  make  what  is  said  understood,  but  causes  more 
to  be  miderstood  than  what  is  said. 

12  On  the  other  hand,  obsctirity  arises  from  the  adoption  o( 
words  remote  from  coram oo  use  ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  person 
should  search  into  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  the  most 
ancient  treaties,  and  the  writings  of  obsolete  authoi^,*  and 
make  it  his  object  that  what  he  extracted  from  thence  should 
not  be  understood.  By  such  means  some  affect  a  character 
for  erudition,  eudeavouring  to  prove  themselves  tlie  only 
persons  who  comprehend  certain  subjects.  18.  Words,  too, 
that  are  more  familial*  to  certain  districts  than  to  others,  or 
peculiar  to  certain  arts,  produce  obscurity,  ai,  the  wind  A  tabu- 
has  ^f  the  ship  8iiccaria\i  and  In  malaco  saniim  ;§  such  expres- 
sions must  either  be  avoided  before  a  judge  who  is  ignorant  of 
their  meaning,  or  must  be  explained,  as  is  the  case  with  terms 
that  are  called  hamomjma;  as  with  regard  to  the  word  Taurm, 
for  example,  it  cannot  be  understood,  unless  it  be  specified 
whether  it  signifies  a  menu  tain,  a  constellation  in  the  heavens, 
the  name  of  a  man,  or  the  root  of  a  tree.||  ^m 

14.  Yot  still  greater  obscurity  arises  in  the  construcdo^B 
and  concatenation  of  words,  and  there  are  still  more  sources  of^ 
it.     Let  our  periods,  therefore,  never  be  so  long  that  attention 

*  Comp.  i.  6,  40  ;  Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  12  ;  Hor,  Epial.  ii.  1,  23.     At  tl^l 
end  of  this  sentence  SpaHiag's  text  haSj  id  ip^um  petat  es:  hU,  qum  indt 
tQntrax6titj  qw}d  kotl  inteUi^/urUuT ;  I  read  with  Geaner,  w*,  qucs  inde 

t  In  Apulia,  Hor,  Sat.  L  5,  7t     Plin.  H.  N.  xvii,  2i ;  Seneo,  Nal(M 
QuEBst.  IT.;  Anb  Qell,  xj.  22.  J^B 

X  Properly  a  ve^aal  for  convejing  mcci^  bagSj  filJed  perliflpB^  in 
geaoral,  with  com.     But  uothiDg  certain  ia  known  about  it. 

%  There  ii  no  s&tisfactorj  interpretation  of  theao  worda.  Geauer 
refers  to  Ccdiui  Ehodig,  yi.  1,  25,  wbo  thinks  that  they  nre  pBtrt  of  a 
PAyin^  among  the  physicians  or  phyBiognomists  ;  th&t  a^nitj  of  mind 
waa  denoted  by  BO^nees  and  delicacy  of  iie&h  or  akin. 

II  Taurus  in  this  sonse  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  writer, 
noF  is  th^ire  anything  of  the  kiud  in  Diomede,  who  has  esEtracted  tbk 
passage  of  Quintiban,  p.  Putsch.  i44.     He,  howaver  mentJoQa  in  pl&<xi_ 
of  it  obscfsna  para  corporis.     Hay  we  suppose  that  radij^  arboria 
QulntiUon's  test  ie  a  corruption  of  these  words  ?    ^tddinff. 
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unot  sustain  itself  throughout  them ;  nor  fto  clogged  by 
aspositions  of  phrases,  that  the  end  of  the  sense  is  not  to 
be  discovered  till  %ve  reach  the  end  of  a  kyperhaton.*  A  a  till 
worse  fault  than  these  is  a  confused  mixture  of  wordsj  as  in 
the  verse, 

■  Siisra  voctmt  Itali  mediU  quw  m  fiuciibm  anw^t 

Rncka  which  th'  Italiaaa  cdtaiB  call,  amid 
The  waves. 

15.  By  parenthesis,  also,  (which  both  orators  and  hiatonans 
fieqiiently  use^  to  interpose  some  remark  iu  the  middle  of  a 
period,!)  tke  sense  ia  generally  embarrasaed,  unless  what  is 
inaerted  be  very  brief  Thus  Virgil,  in  the  passage  where  b© 
describes  a  young  borse,  after  baving  said, 

■  Nor  dreads  he  empty  noiESS, 

and  after  having  interposed  Bome  remarks  iu  another  fonnj§ 
neturaSj  at  the  fifth  verse  following,  to  his  first  thought. 


T^vm  «  qtm  sohuja  prveul  arma  dedirej 

Then,  if  but  distant  arms  give  fortk  a-  clang, 
How  to  stand  still  he  kuows  not* 


But  above  aE  we  must  avoid  ambiguity,  not  only  that 

species  of  it  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  ||  and  which  ren- 
ders the  meaning  doubtful,  as  Chremetem  audivi  percustisse 
DemmM^  but  also  that  sort  wbicb,  thougb  it  cannot  perplex 
the  sense,  yet,  as  far  m  words  are  concerned,  rnna  into  the 
flame  fault  ^itk  the  other ;  for  instance,  if  a  person  should 
eav,  idmwi  a  »e  hortiinem  l^rum  icribeni&ftt ;  for  though  it  is 
ceJ*tain  that  the  book  was  being  written  by  the  man,  yet  the 
speaker  would  have  put  his  worda  badly  together,  and  ren- 
dered them  ambi^ous  as  far  as  was  in  uia  power. 
^17.  In  iome  writers,  also,  there  are  clouds  of  empty  words ; 

*  See  e.  6»  BCct,  62,  t  -^n.  1.  109. 

%  QuintiliMi   at  onoe    describes   &nd  oxompiifies   the   paMathesiu. 

§  Jlid  Jigur^*^  Tii^l  addreas^a  aome  precepts  to  the  reader  between 
9tee  twno»  tmrrd  isirepUm  and  turn  H  qua  fontAm,  &o.  This  ia  the  senaa 
in  which  Spalding  very  judicioufily  imderstands  alid  Jigurd.  Oeorg 
ttL79*  lie.  9,  sect*  10. 
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for  while  they  shrink  from  common  forms  of  expression,  and 
are  attracted  by  a  fancied  appearance  of  beauty,  they  involfe 
all  their  thoughts,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  express  straight- 
forwardly, in  verbose  circumlocutions,  and  joining  one  of  these 
tissues  of  words  to  another  of  a  similar  character,  and  mixing 
up  others  with  them,  they  extend  their  periods  to  a  length  to 
which  no  breath  can  hold  out.  18.  Some  labour  even  to 
attain  this  fault,  a  fault  by  no  means  of  recent  date ;  as  I  find 
in  Livy*  that  there  was  a  teacher  in  his  day  who  exhorted  his 
scholars  to  obscure  what  they  said,  using  the  Greek  word 
6%6ti6ov  :  and  from  whom,  I  should  suppose,  proceeded  that 
extraordinary  eulogium.  So  much  the  better;  even  I  myuilf 
cannot  understand  it. 

19.  Some,  again,  too  studious  of  brevity,  exclude  from  their 
periods  words  necessary,  even  to  the  sense ;  and,  as  if  it  were 
enough  for  themselves  to  know  what  they  wish  to  say,  are 
regardless  how  far  it  concerns  others  to  understand  them ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  call  that  composition  abortive,  which  the 
reader  has  to  understand  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  ability  ;t 
others,  interchanging  words  perversely,  secure  the  same  fault 
through  the  aid  of  figures.  20.  But  the  worst  kind  of  ob- 
scurity is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  dd/av^jjrov,  that  is,  when 
words  that  are  plain  in  one  sense,  have  another  sense  con- 
cealed in  them ;  as  Conductus  est  ccbcus  secus  viam  stare  /J  and 
as  he  who  tore  his  body  with  his  teeth  is  represented  in  the 
schools,  supra  se  cvhdsse,  as  having  lain  upon  himself. %  21.  Such 
ingenious  and  daring  phraseology  is  thought  eloquent  because 
of  its  ambiguity ;  and  there  is  an  opinion  now  prevalent  with 
many,  that  they  ought  to  think  that  only  elegantly  and  ex- 
quisitely expressed  which  requires  to  be  interpreted.  But 
it  is  pleasing  also  to  certain  hearers,  who,  when  they  find 
out  the  meaning  of  it,  are  delighted  with  their  own  pene- 

*  In  the  letter,  doubtless,  which  is  mentioned  ii.  5,  20. 

t  Not  through  the  perspicuity  of  the  writer  or  speaker.    Spaldmg, 

i  **  A  blind  man  was  led  (or  hired)  to  stand  by  the  way."  It  is  in 
condAMtua  est  that  Tumebus  supposes  the  ambiguity  to  lie,  as  it  may 
signify  either  that  the  blind  man  was  engaged  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
stand  by  the  way-side,  or  was  led  with  others  to  stand  there.  Other 
commentators  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  words. 

§  Did  that  afifecter  of  eloquence  represent  the  man  who  was  tearing 
his  fi^h  as  lying  v^on  Mmself  like  a  tiger  lying  upon  his  prey,  devour- 
ii^  it  and  drmking  ita  blood  ?    SpcMi-ng. 
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lion,  and   applaud   themselvea  as  if  thej  had  not  heard 
It  invented  it, 

'k'h  With  nie^  however,  let  the  firai  virtue  of  composition  be 
ferspicuUy ;  let  there  be  proper  words,  and  a  clear  order ;  let  j 
Mot  the  conclusion  of  the  sense  bo  too  long  protracted ;  and  let 
there  be  nothing  either  deficient  or  superfluous,    Thna  will  our  I 
knguage  both  deserve  the  commendation  of  the  learned,  and  I 
;filligihle  to  the  unlearned. 

^se  observations  refer  to  perspicuity  in  our  words ;  for 

w  perspicuity  in  our  matter  is  to  be  secured,  I  have  shown 
my  nilea  concerainf^  the  statement  of  cages**  23,  But  the 
is  similar  with  regard  to  botli ;  for  if  we  saj  neither  less 
lOT  more  than  we  ouglit,  nor  anything  ill-arranged  or  indistinct, 
what  ^e  state  will  be  clear,  and  intelligible  even  to  the  mode- 
rately attentive  hearer.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  indeed,  that 
the  attention  of  the  judge  is  not  always  so  much  on  the  alert 
as  to  dbpel  of  itself  the  obscurity  of  our  language,  and  to 
throw  the  light  of  his  intellect  on  our  darkness,  bat  that  he  is 
Qften  distracted  by  a  mukipUcity  of  other  thoughts,  which  vfIII 
prevent  him  from  understanding  us,  unless  ^hat  we  say  be  so 
clear  that  its  sense  will  strike  his  mind  as  the  ray  a  of  the  sim 
strike  the  eyes,  even  though  his  attention  be  not  immediately 
fixed  upon  it.  24.  We  must,  therefore,  take  care,  not  merely  that 
he  may  understand  tis,  but  that  he  may  not  be  able  not  to 
understand  us.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  often  repeat  what 
we  fancy  that  those  who  are  trying  the  cause  may  not  have 
suffieientlj  comprehended ;  using  such  phiuses  as.  That  part 
our  camet  which ^  through  my  faitU,  has  been  seated  but 
scurelif,  etc.,  on  which  account  I  shall  have  recottrse  ta 
iner  and  more  commmi  lungimffe ;  since,  when  we  pretend, 
occasionally,  that  we  have  not  fully  succeeded,  the  admission 
sure  to  be  well  received  from  us. 


*  Book  iv,  a,  Z. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  ornament  of  style ;  fondness  for  it  in  orators,  §  1 — 4.  It  is  howeyer 
of  sei'vice  in  gaining  the  attention  of  an  audience,  5,  6.  What 
sort  of  ornament  should  be  studied ;  some  faults  border  on  excel- 
lences, 7 — 10.  Ornament  must  be  varied  according  to  the  naturs 
of  the  subject,  11—14.  Ornament  from  the  choice  of  words,  15 
— 18.  Some  words  are  used  rather  from  necessity  than  because 
they  are  approved,  19,  20.  Common  words  sometimes  most 
e£Feotive,  21—23.  Of  the  use  of  old  words,  24—29.  The  modems 
cautious  in  forming  new  words,  30 — 37.  Unbecoming  expressions 
to  be  avoided,  38,  39.  The  grace  of  a  speaker's  style  depends 
partly  on  the  language  which  he  uses,  and  partly  on  his  mode  of 
delivery,  40,  41.  Suitableness  of  style,  42,  43.  Various  faults  of 
style  ;  to  KaKefi(l>aT0Vf  44 — 47.  Meanness,  48,  49.  Diminution, 
tautology,  imiifomiity,  verbosity,  superfluity  of  polish,  60 — 55. 
Afifectation,  ungraceful  arrangement  of  words  or  matter,  inelegant 
use  of  figures,  injudicious  mixture  of  different  styles,  66---60. 
Excellence  of  clear  and  vivid  description,  61 — 70.  To  attain  it 
nature  must  be  studied  and  imitated,  71.  Assisted  by  similes,  72. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  similes  themselves  be  lucid,  73. 
Further  observations  on  similes,  74 — 81.  Representation,  82. 
Emphasis,  83—86.  Various  modes  of  adorning  and  giving  effect 
to  language,  87 — 90. 

1.  I  COME  now  to  the  subject  of  embellishment,  in  which 
doubtless,  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  oratory,  the 
speaker  is  apt  to  give  play  to  his  fancy.  For  the  praise  of 
such  as  speak  merely  with  correctness  and  perspicuity  is  but 
small;  since  they  are  thought  rather  to  have  avoided  faults 
than  to  have  attained  any  great  excellence.  2.  Invention  of 
matter  is  often  common  to  the  orator  and  to  the  illiterate 
ahke ;  arrangement  may  be  considered  to  require  but  mode- 
rate learning ;  and  whatever  higher  arts  are  used,  are  generally 
concealed,  or  they  would  cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  art ; 
and  all  these  qualities  are  directed  to  the  support  of  causes 
alone.  But  by  polish  and  embellishment  of  style  the  orator 
recommends  himself  to  his  auditors  in  his  proper  character ; 
in  his  other  efforts  he  courts  the  approbation  of  the  learned, 
in  this  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  3.  Cicero,  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  Cornelius,*  fought  with  arms  that  were  not  only  stout, 
but  dazzling ;  nor  would  he,  merely  by  instructing  the  judge, 
or  by  speaking  to  the  purpose  and  in  pure  Latin  and  with 
perspicuity,  have  caused  the  Roman  people  to  testify  their 
•  See  iv.  8, 13. 
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Bwimiration  of  him  not  only  by  acclamations,  but  even  tumults 
■  of  applause.  It  was  the  sublimity,  magnihcenee,  s  pi  en  dour, 
mnd  dignity  of  his  eloquence,  that  drew  forth  that  thunder  of 
fc|rprobatioii.  4.  Ko  such  cxtmordiiiary  commendaliou  would 
Have  attended  on  the  speaker »  if  his  speech  had  been  of  au 
fcverf-day  character,  and  similar  to  ordinary  speeches,  1  even 
ibelieve  that  his  audienco  were  insensible  of  what  they  were 
poing,  ajid  that  they  gave  their  applause  neither  voluntarily 
nor  with  any  exercise  of  judgment,  but  that,  being  carried 
pway  by  enthusiasm,  and  unconscious  of  the  place  in  which 
Bhey  stood,  they  burst  forth  instinclively  into  such  transports 
of  delight. 

5.  But  this  grace  of  style  may  contribute  in  no  stnaJl  degree 
to  the  success  of  a  cause  ;  for  those  who  listen  with  pleasure 
are  both  more  attentive  and  more  ready  to  believe  :  they  are 
very  frequently  captivated  with  pleasure,  and  sometimes  hur- 
ried away  in  admiration*  Thus  the  glitter  of  a  sword  strikes 
Bomethiug  of  terror  into  the  eyes^  aud  thunderstorms  tbem*  \ 
selves  would  not  alarm  us  so  much  as  they  do  if  it  were  their  * 
force  only,  and  not  also  their  flame,  that  was  dreaded.  C.  Cicero, 
accordingly,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Brutus,*  makes  with  good 
reason  the  following  remark :  That  ehqasnce  whkh  ewdtes  no 
admiration,  I  account  as  nothing,  AnBtotle,t  also,  thinks 
that  to  excite  admiration  should  be  one  of  our  greatest  objects* 
But  let  the  embelhshment  of  our  style  (for  I  mil  repeat 
what  I  saidj)  be  manly»  noble,  and  chaste ;  let  it  not  affect 
effeminate  dehcacy,  or  a  cotnplexiou  iounterfeited  by  paint,  i 
but  let  it  glow  with  genuine  health  and  vigour.  T*  Such 
the  justice  of  this  rule,  tlmt  though,  in  omainent,  vices 
plosely  border  on  virtues,  yet  those  who  adopt  what  is 
icious,  disguise  it  with  the  name  of  some  virtue*  Let  no  one 
^f  those,  therefore,  who  indulge  in  a  vicious  style,  say  that  I 
im  an  enemy  to  those  who  speak  with  good  taste.  I  do  not 
leny  that  jadicious  embellishment  is  an  excellence,  but  I  do 
not  allow  that  excellence  to  them.  8.  Should  I  think  a  piece 
of  land  i>etter  cultivated,  in  which  the  owner  should  show  me 
lilioSj  and  violets,  and  anemones,  and  fountains  playing,  than 
one  in  which  there  is  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  vines  laden  with 

^^^  •  JTow  lost :  Bee  ii,  20,  9, 

^^H  f  Rh^t  iii.  2^  5 ;  see  alao  LonginiiS,  Beet*  1,  | 

^^■^^^^  Beti  the  introduction  to  tiiis  book,  sect.  1^.  I 
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grapes  ?  Should  I  prefer  barren  plane-trees,  or  clipped  myr- 
tles, to  elms  embraced  with  vines,  and  fruitful  olive-trees? 
The  rich  may  have  such  unproductive  gratifications ;  but  what 
would  they  be,  if  they  had  nothing  else  ? 

9.  Shall  not  beauty,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  be  regarded  in  the 
planting  of  fruit-trees  ?  Undoubtedly  ;  I  would  arrange  my 
trees  in  a  certain  order,  and  observe  regular  intervals  between 
them.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  well-known  quin- 
cunx,* which,  in  whatever  direction  you  view  it,  presents 
straight  lines?  But  a  regular  arrangment  of  trees  is  of 
advantage  to  their  growth,  as  each  of  them  then  attracts  an 
equal  portion  of  the  juices  of  the  soil.  10.  The  tops  of  my 
oHve,  that  rise  too  high,  I  shall  lop  off  with  my  knife ;  it  will 
spread  itself  more  gracefully  in  a  round  form,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  produce  fruit  from  more  branches.  The  horse  that 
has  thin  flanks  is  thought  handsomer  than  one  of  a  different 
shape,  and  is  also  more  swift.  The  athlete,  whose  muscles 
have  been  developed  by  exercise,  is  pleasing  to  the  sight,  and 
is  so  much  the  better  prepared  for  the  combat.  11.  True 
beauty  is  never  separate  from  utility.f  But  to  perceive  this 
requires  but  a  moderate  portion  of  sagacity. 

What  is  of  more  importance  to  be  observed,  is,  that  the 
graceful  dress  of  our  thoughts  is  still  more  becoming  when 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Recurring  to  our  first 
division,  we  may  remark  that  the  same  kind  of  embellish- 
ment will  not  be  alike  suitable  for  demonstrative ,  deliberative, 
and  judicial  topics.  The  first  of  these  three  kinds,  adapted 
only  for  display,  has  no  object  but  the  pleasure  of  the  audience ; 
and  it  accordingly  discloses  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  all 
the  pomp  of  language ;  it  is  not  intended  to  steal  into  the 
mind,  or  to  secure  a  victory,  but  strives  only  to  gain  applause 
and  honour.  12.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  attractive  in 
conception,  elegant  in  expression,  pleasing  in  figures,  rich  in 
metaphor,  or  polished  in  composition,  the  orator,  like  a  dealer, 
as  it  were,  in  eloquence,  will  lay  before  his  audience  for  them 
to  inspect,  and  almost  to  handle ;  for  his  success  entirely  con- 

♦  See  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  277,  283;  Cicero  de  Senect  c.  17 ;  Xen. 
CEcon.  c.  4,  sect.  20. 

t  See  Xen.  Mem.  Soc.  B.  iii.  c.  8 ;  ShaftesbuiyB  Characteristics ; 
Monboddo,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  iv.  p.  367 ;  Akenside'e 
Pleasures  of  JmaginatioD,  L  872^ 
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liis  reputation,  and  not  his  cause.  13.  But  when  a 
ous  affair  la  in  question,  and  there  is  a  contest  in  real 
aest,  anxiety  for  mere  appkiise  should  be  an  orator  s  last 
Qcem.  Id  deed  no  speaker,  where  important  interests  are 
folvei  should  be  very  solicitous  about  hia  words.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  no  ornaments  of  dress  should  he  bestowed  on 
'  each  subjects,  but  that  they  should  be  as  it  were  more  close - 
'  fitting  and  t^evere,  and  thus  display  themselves  less  ;  and  tbey 
ikould  be,  above  all,  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  !!•  In  deli- 
berations the  senate  expects  soraething  more  elevated,  the 
people  something  more  spirited]  and,  in  judicial  pleadings, 
public  and  capital  cauaea  require  a  more  exact  style  tban  ordi- 
nary ;  but  as  for  private  causes,  and  disputes  about  small  sums^ 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  simple  language » the  very 
lever^a  of  that  which  is  studied,  will  he  far  more  suitable  for 
them*  Would  not  a  speaker  be  aeharaed  to  seek  the  recovery 
of  a  petty  loaji  in  elaborate  periods  ?  Or  to  display  violent 
feeling  in  speaking  of  a  gutter  ?*  Or  to  perspire  over  a  suit 
about  taking  back  a  slave  ?f 

15*  But  let  us  pursue  our  subject;  and,  as  the  embeliish- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  perspiciiity  of  language,  depends  either 
on  the  choice  of  single  words,  or  on  the  combination  of  seveml 
together,  let  ns  consider  what  care  they  require  separately, 
and  ^hat  in  conjunction.  Though  it  has  been  justly  said  that 
perspicuity  is  better  promoted  by  proper  words,  and  em- 
bellishment by  such  as  are  mEiaphorical,  we  should  feel 
cert^du,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  is  improper  cannot 
tmheUish.  16  But  as  several  words  often  signify  the  same 
thing,  (and  are  called  synonymous,)  some  of  those  words  %vill 
be  more  becoming,  or  sublime ,  or  elegant,  or  pleasing,  or  of 
better  sounds  than  others ;  for  as  syllables  formed  of  the  better 
sounding  letters  are  clearer,  so  words  formed  of  such  syllables 
are  more  melodious  ;  and  the  fuller  the  sound  of  a  word^  the 
more  agreeable  it  is  to  the  ear;    and  wliat  the  junction  of 


•  Circa  stiUictdia]  See  Cicero  OraL  c.  21.  From  the  aodent  writere 
it  would  appear  that  there  were  constaut  lawsuits  about  stiUieidia, 
See  Martial  vi,  X9  ;  Lactant.  de  Fide.  Rejig,  e.  1.     Almdofv&in. 

f  In  mmmpn  rtdhihititme,^  Jhdkihiim  took  place  in  coneequeD^  of 
an  a^ile's  edict,  when  a  persaii  had  Bold  another  an  unhealthy  or  ill- 
conditioned  siaYe^  aud  the  bjryer  required  that  the  moTaii"y  aVovM.  Vi 

/u/3j#£f  to  bimt  and  the  sJave  taken  back,     j^^rTKluw. 
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syllables  effects,  the  junction  of  words  effects  also,  proving 
that  some  words  sound  better  in  combination  than  otiiers. 

17,  But  words  are  to  be  variously  used.  To  subjects  of  a 
repulsive  character  words  that  are  harsh  in  sound  are  the 
more  suitable.  In  general,  however,  the  best  words,  con- 
sidered singly,  are  such  as  have  the  fullest*  or  most  agreeable 
sound.  Elegant,  too,  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  coarse 
words ;  and  for  mean  ones  there  is  no  place  in  polished  style. 
18.  Such  as  are  of  a  striking  or  elevated  character  are  to  be 
estimated  according  to  their  suitableness  to  our  subject. 
That  which  appears  sublime  on  one  occasion,  may  seem  tumid 
on  £inother ;  and  what  appears  mean  when  applied  to  a  lofty 
subject,  may  adapt  itself  excellently  to  one  of  an  inferior 
nature.  In  an  elevated  style  a  low  word  is  remarkable,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  blemish  ;  and  in  like  manner  a  grand  or  splendid 
word  is  unsuited  to  a  plain  style,  and  is  in  bad  taste,  as  being 
like  a  tumour  on  a  smooth  suiface. 

19.  Some  words  are  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much  by  reason, 
as  by  taste ;  as  in  the  phrase, 

Cceid  jwngebant  fcedera  poi'cd  ,f 

which  the  invention  of  a  word  has  rendered  elegant ;  for  if 
porco  had  been  used,  it  would  have  been  mean.  In  others  the 
reason  for  their  use  is  plain.  We  lately  laughed,  and  with 
justice,  at  a  poet  who  said 

Prcetextam  in  cistd  m/wrea  rosere  camiUift 
The  dwarfish  mice  the  gown  within  the  chest 
Had  gnawed ; 

'20.  but  we  admire  the  expression  of  Virgil, 

Scepe  exiguus  nm«,§ 

Oft  has  the  tiny  mouse,  &c.; 

*  Maxima  exclamant]  That  is,  are  vocdUssmOf  maxime  tonora, 
Capperonier.     Compare  ix.  4,  137. 

t  Mn.  viii.  641.  But  the  word  porca  occurs  in  Horace,  Od.  iii.  23, 
4-;  also  in  Cato  R.  R.  134 ;  and  Cicero  de  Leg.  ii.  22. 

t  Who  the  poet  was,  is  unknown.  SpaMing.  Burmann  and  Fac- 
ciolati  seem  rightly  to  suppose  that  the  writer  used  camUli  for  "  little," 
as  Camillus  sometimes  signified  a  little  boy.  Gesner  and  Spalding 
take  it  as  the  genitive  of  the  proper  name  Camillus.  But  if  it  were 
80,  there  would  be  ground  for  comparison  between  the  unknown 
poet's  verse  and  that  of  Virgil. 

§  Oeorg.l  181. 
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I  kv  the  epithet  eMijuus,  happily  applied,*  causes  us  not  to 
I  upeet  too  mucli ;  tlie  singular  number »  also,  is  preferable  to 
I  the  plural ;  and  the  monosyllabio  termination,  which  is  uncom- 
f  mon,  giyes  additional  beauty.  Horace  has  accordingly  imitated 
Firgil  in  both  these  points  : 

^^L  NoBcetur  ridicidui  mm,f 

^^r  A  p&ltry  tDousfl  will  be  produc'd. 

2L  Our  language  indeed  is  not  always  to  be  elevated, 
but  sometimes  to  be  depressed.  Humility  in  our  words 
sometimes  gives  of  itself  greater  force  to  what  we  eay.  When 
Cicero*  in  speaking  against  Pi  so,  exclaims, "  When  your  whole 
family  is  drawn  in  a  tumbril/'  does  he  not  seem  to  have  pur- 
posely adopted  a  mean  word,  and  to  haye  thrown,  by  the  um 
ftf  it,  increased  contempt  on  the  man  whom  he  wished  to 
humble  ?  And  in  another  place  he  says,  *'  You  present  your 
head  to  your  adversary,  butting  with  him,'* J  52.  From  such 
sources  come  jokes  that  please  the  illiterate  ;  as  these  in 
Cicera,  **  The  little  boy,  that  slept  with  his  elder  sister ;"  § 
**  Cneius  Flavius^  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  crows  ;"|  and,  in 
the  speech  for  Milo,  **  Ho  I  you,  Euscio,"^  and  in  that  for 

•  The  text  haa  aptum  proptiujAi  in  wHicli  Spalding,  thougli  he 
allows  it  to  atandf  saye  thai  he  C£id  bgq  no  sense,  Obrecht  haa  aptatum 
pri^ri'mHf  wbich  m  no  better-  Spalding  conjecturea  ajjpo^ilum  for 
aptHMj  but  appodtum  is  useleBa  wheii  eplth^n  precedes,  Perhapa  it 
should  be  aptum  et  proprkim, 

t  A.  P.  139, 

t  CojiiMctm.]  A  word  properly  used  of  raaiB*  Bee  Lucret.  11  330. 
Cemparo  alao  Vitgil,  Geor^g.  ii  526.     Spatdinff. 

§  PusiOt  qm  cu-nt  majort  sorore  cuUiabai.]  Cicero  pro  Caelio,  c.  16, 
Pusjo  Ib  a  low  word,  and  ambiguous  in  &eDBe  ;  for  it  meant  pmllu&  and 
catamitui.     Tumebua. 

jj  Qui  cornicum,  ocwZos  c^^n^xU."]  Words  adopted  by  Cioero  from  the 
commoD  talk  of  the  multitude,  ^paldiny.  See  Cioero  pro  Murscn.  c. 
11,  Thia  was  the  Flavin e  who  published ^  to  the  great  annoy aoce  of 
tlae  legal  pracfcitionei's.  the  Jm  Oiink  flavtiinum,  a  ooHectit^n  of  rules 
reepeeting  legal  proceedings,  and  the  days  on  which  particular  things 
might  be  done  in  the  courts.  See  LiTy,  ix.  46.  "To  put  out  the  eyes 
of  crowB,"  lays  Philander*  '*  uignified  to  defeat  cunning  men,  (that  ia, 
in  tbiB  CMe^  the  kwyers,)  by  cunning."  It  was  a  proverhial  eipreasion, 
as  appears  from  Macrobius,  Sat  vii.  S,  ttimqnam  comix  corn-id^  octdoj 

%  Pro  Milone,  c  22.  Ruacio  is  the  name  of  a  Blave  whom  Cioero 
Buppoaea  to  be  mider  ejtaminatioa  as  to  whether  C\odTOi\ft\  m^aii  l^^t 
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Varenus,  Erutius  Antoniaster*  " Eratius  a  puny  Antony.* 
Such  humiliation  of  style  is  however  still  more  remarkable  in 
our  school  declamations,  and,  when  I  was  a  boy,  such  expres- 
sions as  "  Give  your  father  bread,'*  and,  in  reference  to  the 
same  person,  "  You  keep  even  a  dog,"  used  to  be  extolled.t 
23.  But  the  practice,  though  frequency  the  cause  of  laughter 
is  dangerous,  especially  in  the  schools,;]:  and  more  than  ever  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  exercise  of  declamation,  being 
greatly  at  variance  with  reality,  suffers  from  a  ridiculous 
fastidiousness  about  words,  and  has  excluded  from  its  lan- 
guage a  great  portion  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

24.  Words  are  proper ,§  newly  coiiud,  or  metaphorical.  To 
proper  words  antiquity  adds  dignity ;  for  old  words,  such  as 
every  writer  would  not  think  of  using,  render  language  more 
majestic  and  venerable  ;  and  of  this  kind  of  ornament  Virgil, 
an  author  of  extremely  fine  taste,  has  pre-eminently  availed 
himself.  25.  The  words  olli,  and  quianam,  and  mis, ||  and 
por?^,ir  strike  the  reader  of  his  poetry,  and  throw  over  it  that 
authority  of  antiquity,  which  is  so  highly  pleasing  in  pictures, 
and  is  unattainable  by  art.  But  we  must  use  such  words  with 
moderation,  and  not  extract  them  from  the  remotest  darkness 
of  past  ages.  Satis  is  old  enough ;  what  necessity  is  there,  I 
would  ask,  for  substituting  oppidd,  of  which  preceding  writers, 
even  in  our  own  day,  made  use  occasionally  ?  I  suspect  that 
nobody  would  now  allow  us  to  use  it ;  antigerio**  assuredly,  of 
which  the  signification  is  the  same,  no  wiiter  would  use,  unless 
he  wished  to  maJ^e  himself  remarkable.     26.  What  need  is 


♦  Of  the  speech  for  Varenus  only  some  fragments  remain ;  it  is 
mentioned  vi.  1,  49,  and  elsewhere.  The  word  Antoniaster,  says 
Spalding,  was  famUiaris  sermonia  imitatio. 

t  Putting  him  to  shame  that  kept  a  dog,  but  would  not  keep  his 
father. 

t  It  was  hazardous  to  the  fastidious  declaimers  to  insert  any  phrases 
of  a  humble  and  familiar  nature  among  their  ampuUoe  and  iesqttipedalia 
verha.  They  could  not  venture  to  introduce  jests :  see  vi.  8,  14. 
Spalding, 

§  That  is,  such  as  were  in  common  use  among  all  classes  of  people. 

II  For  mei,  genitive  of  ego^  as  appears  from  Enuius  apud  Prisoian. 
lib.  xiii    But  this  word  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  Virgil. 

^  Pone,  as  Rollin  observes,  does  not  occur  as  a  preposition  in  Vii^ 
but  only  as  an  adverb. 

**  SeeL  6,  40. 
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I  there  for  iErunmm,  as  if   t<j   say  labor  was   not   sufficient?* 

II  Sei^r  is  repulsive  ;f  autumo  just  endurable  ;  prolem  dueendam 
V  fit  only  for  tragedj  ;  unwersani  ejus  prosapmm^  tasteless.     In 

ibort,  almost  all  our  language  has  undergone  change.  27. 
I  Some  old  words  J  lio  we  ver»  still  appear  more  pleasing  from  their 
antiquity  ;  some  are  at  times  adopted  from  necessity,  as 
nuncvpare  and /an;  and  moiiy  others  may  be  introduced  \nth 
a  little  venturesomenessj  provided  that  no  affectation  be  appa- 

fr^tit  in  the  use  of  them  ;  a  fault  i^hich  Virgil  ridicules  with 
deiful  effect  in  the  following  epigram  : 
28.  CoritUhiomm  amxitor  ute  verhorumt 
Tkasydidea  BrUcmnuSt  A  uicw  fehrest 

Ita  omnia  Uta  vtrba  mUcuU  fratrL% 
29,  The  person  on  whom  it  was  made  was  Cimber,  by  wbom 
it  was  signified  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  Germanum  Cimher 
Qccidit^W  diat  hiii  brotlier  was  killed.     Sallnat  is  also  attacked 
in  OB  epigram  equally  well  known  : 

'^^  M  •^erha  cmiiq^i  fti/^um  /urate  Catonig^ 

^H  Crispst  Jugurthmcs  condUor  histories  ; 

^^nd  thou,  O  Crispus,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Jugurtha ; 

^0  ¥et  termma  ii  TOtsed  by  Cisjero  and  Ovid,  aa  Burmami  remarks, 
t  S&rridym  reor.]  "  I  know  not,''  aaya  Burtoaimj  "'  whether  we 
ougbt  to  flubmit  to  the  judgment  of  QuiutUiaii  about  thia  word  ;  for, 
to  aay  nothing  of  Terence  and  the  more  ancient  writera,  it  la  used 
aaveral  tiinea  by  Cicero^  Ovid,  and  Virgil;  but  perhaps  Quiiitiliflii'a 
"horridum"  infers  to  the  sound  of  the  camffbe  letter  at  the  beginiiing 
and  end  of  the  word.** 
t  See  L  6,  40. 

I  IMa  apigram  cajmot  be  fuUy  tranakted.  Of  the  third  line  no 
interpretation  canbegiYon;  for  to  correct  it  k  hopeleea^  though  emenda- 
iloiDS  liAYB  beea  attempted  by  differ  on  t  rritica,  with  the  aid  of 
AuBoniuB^a  GranunatioomaBtiXj  349*  Coritdhian  words  In  the  flrat 
refse  are  soppoaed  by  Spalding  and  others  to  mean  "  scarce  worde^** 
©ftfr^  and  far- fetched,  in  alluaion  to  Corinthian  brasa.  Tkucydddet 
BrUsmsitts,  aa  Geaner  saya,  B{aen[>a  to  indicate  that  Clmh^r  wrote  aome- 
thing  about  Britain,  perhaps  in  a  style  maant  to  emtilate  that  of 
Thucy^dett.  A  Uka  f^res  Spalding  aupposea  to  mean  fevemh  attempts 
at  Attic  cJoqueoeo,  The  la^t  line,  **  So  he  mixed  aU  those  words  for 
Mb  brothtir,"  is  on  alluadon  to  the  poison  which  he  is  said  to  have 
mixad  for  him. 

II  A  play  on  the  word  Germanit?.  The  phrase  will  Bignify  either 
'*  Cimber  kill^  a  German,"  or  "  Ciniber  killed  his  brother."  Compare 
YeH  Pat,  ii.  67.  This  Cimber  wajs  TituB  AuumB  Cim.b«t,  tirft.  t\\^ 
Mjsasskt  ofO^sar,     See  Cic&to  PJiilipp,  li.  ^i- 
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who  hast  plentiful ly  stolen  words  from  old  Cato-*'     30,  It  i 
an  offensive  kind  of  affectation ;  it  is  easy  to  any  one ;  and  it  I^ 
60  mucii  the  worse »  as  he  who  indulges  in  it*  will  not  suit  hia 
words  to  his  matter,  but  will  seek  esitraneoua  matter  to  which 
his  obsolete  words  may  be  appUed. 

To  iuv^t  words,  a^  I  observed  in  the  first  book,t  has  been 
more  largely  allowed  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
form  words  significant  of  ceitain  sounds  and  impressions  on 
the  senses,}  using  a  liberty  like  that  with  which  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  gave  appellations  to  things.  3L  Bat 
our  countrymen,  though  they  have  made  some  few  attempts  in 
composition  and  derivation,  have  scarcely  attained  full  success 
m  their  efforts.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  very  young,  it 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  between  Pomponius§  and  Seneca 
even  in  theit  prefiices^l  whether  gradus  elimbiat^  "  adiraneea 
his  steps  over  the  threshold,"^  was  a  proper  expression.  Bnt 
our  forefathers  did  not  hesitate  to  say  expeoiorat  ;•*  and 
etisanimat  is  certainly  of  the  same  stamp.  8^.  Of  derivation  and 
formation  there  are  such  examples  as  heatitm  and  beatitude  in 
Cicero,ff  which  he  himself  indeed  considers  harshj  but  thinks 
that  they  may  grow  lees  repulsive  by  use.  Certain  derivatives 
have  been  formed,  too,  not  only  from  common  words,  bnt  from 
proper  names,  as  SuHaturit  by  Cicero,! J  ^^id  Fmbnatum  and 
FigulMiim  by  Asinius  Pollio.§§     33-  Many  new  words  have 


*  Rci  aiudio^us,^  For  rd  Spalding  ycry  justly  Bupposea  that  wt 
fihould  read  f^. 

t  C.  5,  sect.  70. 

%  Ab  ailuVf  XiyS^j  ^Xciloto^,  Trarayo^.     Capperonier,     Se«  i  5,  72. 

%  This  m  doubtless  the  LuciuB  Pompordue  Secundus  to  whom  Plioy 
ftlludea,  H.  N.  vii.  19,  as  a  trugic  poet,  who  had  been  cousol    Sptddtfig. 

II  Whether  by  *'prefaeeB*'  is  meant  prefaces  prefiied  to  some  of 
their  tragediee,  or  prefatory  diacuaaionB  in  conveMation,  I  cannot  say. 
Spaldiiiff. 

1[  Nonius  MareelluB,  i.  179,  cites  difiU7io  from  another  Pomponius,    _ 

*•  Cicero  De  Qrat.  iiL  3S.  ■ 

tt  De  Nat.  Deor.  i,  34  1 

tt  Ad  Att.  ix.  10.     Compare  vui.  fl,  32. 

i%  The  kst  of  those  word^  I  suppose  to  hav^e  been  ui&d.  by  AainiuB 
Pollio  in  the  action  about  the  |>ropert.y  of  Urbini%  vii.  2,  ^6,  where  he 
may  have  t»aid  that  the  alave  Sosipater  was  suddenly  FigvtlaUm,  L  e., 
metamorphosed  into  Clufiiniu^  Figulus.  On  what  occasion  Fim}/rii^wt 
wuH  used,  or  to  whom  applied,  I  iee  no  m^aiu  of  oonjecturin^ 
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'  been  formed  from  the  Greek,*  and  a  great  portion  of  them 
Sergiu3  Flaviu3»  of  which  sorae  aeam  rather  harsh,  as  erw 
M  fsst*ntm ;  jet  whj  we  should  so  much  ilishke  them,  I  do 
bt  see,  except  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  utijust  judges  in  our 
own  case,  and  suffer  in  consequence  from  poverty  of  language, 
S4.  Some  words  of  this  kind,  however,  keep  their  ground ; 
for  those  which  are  now  old  were  once  new ;  and  some  havt^ 
but  recently  come  into  use,  since  Messala  first  used  reatm,  "the 
condition  of  a  person  under  accusation,"  and  Augustus  Cffisar 
mumrarius^  *' belonging  to  presents  or  shows  of  gladiators." 
My  teachers  were  still  in  doubt  whether  piratica,  '*  piracy," 
mmica^  **  music/*  andfahricat  ''the  art  of  construction/' oouhl 
properly  be  used.  35.  F<ivor,  "^^  favour,"  and  urbamts,  **m  the 
sense  of  "  witty,"  Cicero  thought  new  ■  for,  in  a  letter  to 
Brutus,!  he  says,  Eum  antorern,  st  eum  {ut  koc  verba  utar) 
favorem ;  in  eomilium  advocaho,  and  in  a  letter  to  Appius 
Pulcher^  Te  Jhomitiem^  non  solum  mpuntem,  vermn  etiam  (iri 
nunc  loquimur)  urbanum.  Cicero  also  thinlts  that  ohequmm, 
'"  compliance/  was  first  used  by  Terence  j  §  and  Caecilius 
says  that  the  expression  alhenti  cgeIq,  "  the  heaven  growing 
clear,"  originated  with  SiseTina.||  Hortensiua  appears  to  have 
first  used  cenm^  in  the  singular  ;i[  for  the  ancients  have  it  in  the 
pluraL  We  rnaj^  therefore,  make  attempts  ;  for  I  do  not  agree 
with  Celsus,  who  does  not  admit  that  words  may  be  invented 
by  the  orator,  3C*  Since, — when  some  words,  as  Cicero 
aayg,**  are  prifnitive,  that  is,  used,  in  their  original  sense,  and 
others  derived,  or  formed  from  the  primitive, — though  it  may 
not  be  allowable  for  us  to  coin  new  words,  different  from  those 
which  the  first  men^  however  barbarous,  invented,  yet  at  what 


•  Ez  GrtECQ  fonaata.]  Formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Qreeke,  ai 
ikted  from  the  GrBot.     See  it  14,  2, 

t  Now  lost.     See  acct,  6. 
Epiflt.  ad  Div.  iii.  8. 

I  See  Cicero  de  Amicit.  c.  24. 

n  It  wns  doubtlsBB  CsBciliua  tbe  Ehetodcuui  (comp.  liL  1,  16^)  thji^ 
made  tliie  obBervation  with  regard  to  the  hisioriaii  bisenna  ;  aee  i.  5, 
13.  Afterwards  it  waa  ueed  by  Cseaar,  atj  may  he  seen  in  the  Lexicons, 
Forcellini  cites  albac^nte  cckZo  from  the  Pandecrts,  sxviii.  2, 25.  Spaiding, 

^  See  VaiTo  L,  L.  viii.  5 ;  x.  4.  In  the  fii'^t  of  these  paBsagfle  it  ^ 
■add  that  Horteaaiua  used  the  word  iJi  ji<jcmatiir  Wliat  Horteoslus  ii: 
Ukeant  ie  uncertmn^ 

••  Omt.  Piurtit  IX  fi. 
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time  did  it  cease  to  be  allowable  to  derive,  vary,  and  compound 
words,  a  privilege  which  was  surely  granted  to  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  first  men  ?  37.  If  we  ever  think,  moreover,  that 
we  are  coining  a  word  too  venturously,  we  may  defend  it  with 
some  apologetical  phrase,  as,  that  I  may  so  exprees  myself;  if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  speak ;  in  some  way ;  permit  me  to  use  the 
word;  a  mode  of  excuse  that  may  be  serviceable  when  we 
use  expressions  which  are  too  daringly  metaphorical,!  and 
which  can  hardly  be  hazarded  with  safety ;  for  it  will  thus  be 
evident,  from  our  very  caution,  that  our  judgment  is  not  at 
fault.  In  regard  to  diis  point  there  is  a  very  elegant  Greek 
saying,  in  which  we  are  directed  cr^og^/TA^tfcrg/v  rfi  u^s^ZoX^, 
**  to  be  the  first  to  blame  our  own  hyperbole. '*:J 

38.  A  metaphorical  use  of  words  cannot  be  commended 
except  in  the  contexture  of  discourse. 

Enough,  then,  has  been  said  of  words  considered  singly, 
which,  as  I  showed  in  another  place,  §  have  no  beauty  in 
themselves  ;  yet  they  are  not  inelegant  unless  when  they  are 
below  tbe  dignity  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  to  speak  ; 
always  excepting  the  expression  of  obscenities  by  their  exact 
terms.  39.  Let  those  attend  to  this  remark,  who  think  that 
obscene  expressions  need  not  be  avoided,  because  there  is  no 
word  indecent  in  itself, ||  and  because,  as  they  say,  whatever 
indecency  there  is  in  any  act,  the  idea  of  it  is  still  conveyed  to 
the  intellect  under  whatever  other  phraseology  it  may  be 
veiled.  For  my  own  part,  satisfied  with  the  observance  of 
Roman  modesty,  I  shall,  as  I  have  already  repHed  to  such 
reasoners,1[  vindicate  decorum  by  silence. 

40.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  connected 
discourse,  the  embellishment  of  which  requires,  above  all, 
attention  to  two  points ;  what  language  we  conceive  in  ofwt 
minds,  and  how  we  eocpress  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
settle  what  we  would  wish  to  amplify  or  extenuate ;  what  we 
would  express  vehemently  or  calmly,  floridly  or  austerely, 
verbosely  or  concisely,  roughly  or  mildly,  grandly  or  simply, 
impressively  or  attractively.  41.  We  must  also  consider  with 
what  kind  of  metaphors  or  other  figures,  with  what  thoughts, 

*  Compare  c.  2,  sect.  20. 

i*  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  41.    Longiniis,  sect.  82. 

t  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  7,  9.  §  I.  5,  3. 

>j  See  Aristot.  Bhet.  iii  2,  IS.  ^  Where  ! 
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ia  what  style,  and  with  what  arrangement  of  matter,  we  may 
be  likely  to  effect  the  object  which  we  wish  to  aceoraplisb. 

But  in  attempting  to  show  by  what,  means  a  style  may  be 
rendered  elegant,  I  shall  first  touch  ou  the  faults  which  are 
opposed  to  elegance  :  for  the  beginning  of  excellence  is  to  he 
free  from  error.  A2.  We  most  first  of  all,  then^  not  expect  that 
a  style  will  be  elegant  which  is  not  appropriate.  What  Cicero* 
calls  appropriate  is  that  kind  of  style  which  is  neither  more 
oor  less  in  any  respect  than  is  becoming ;  not  that  it  should 
noE  he  neat  and  polished,  (for  that  is  a  part  of  elegance,)  but 
Ijecanse  wherever  there  is  excess  there  is  faultinetss,  43.  He 
would  accordingly  have  autharity  in  the  words ^  (tnd  thoughi^ 
that  a-re  tfithsr  impresdve  in  th^msdveH,  or  suited  to  the 
apiniotu  mul  manners  of  the  audimiee.  For  if  these  particulars 
be  observed,  w^e  may  adopt  those  forms  of  expression  by  which 
he  considers  that  style  is  rendered  ornate,  select  terms,  niHa- 
phoricfd  and  hyperbolical  phrmes,  fpith^ts,  rep^titions.f  synn- 
ni^nu^,  and  all  mcK  phrmeohgii  m  u  not  umidtahk  to  the  suhj&.t 

fur  speech,  or  to  the  represmitaMon  of  ihin^s.l 
4.  Bat  since  I  have  tinder  taken  first  to  point  out  fault  j. 
me  observe  tliat  one  sort  of  fault  hi  that  which  is  called 
^aj^kp^^aTov :  whether  the  words  which  we  use  have  by  bad 
custom  been  distorted  to  an  obscene  meaning,  as  ductare 
ea^ereitm^  and  patrare  bdliini\\  have  been,  by  those  who  laugh, 
please  the  gods,  at  phrases  which  Sallust  used  in  their  pure  and 
antique  sense ;  (and  I  consider  that  thej)lame  lies,  therefore^not 
with  writers  but^ltb  reader sT  45.  yet  such  expressions  are  to 
be^avoidedT  inasmuch  as  we  have  perverted  pure  words  through 
corruption  of  morals,  and  we  must  yield  even  to  prevailing  vices;) 
or  whether  the  junction  of  two  words  suggests  by  its  sound 
ftome thing  obscene,  as,  for  instance,  if  we  say  cum  hominihus 


•  Orat.  Partit  c.  0. 

t  BupliGut.^  Words  dotibM  by  the  figure  wbicb  the  gmmmsi'iaiiti 
call  epizeii^dSf  ocddi,  occidit  Ah  Cori/don,  Ctjr^fjw,  &c,  Comimre  b^  is. 
c.  1,  cdm  aut  dupHcunfur  iterant nrqut:  verha.     C&pperonier, 

±  See  note  an  aect^  30. 

S  Propria  ductari  aoorta  dicuntur,  cum  ad  libidinem  abducimtur. 
Haiit.  ABin.  i,  3,  12  ■  v,  11,  13  ;  Tereut.  Pborm*  Hh  2,  15.    BurTJiann. 

\\  It  waa  bj  joining  ptiirarc  witb  hallum  that  Sallust  afforded  oceasion 
for  remark  to  fooliiih  and  iinpndent  critica  j  for  hcUum  migbt  be  taken 
in  the  signification  of  pmionemj  dvlkattivi  pnemm.  So  <?on^"CT«  i^irgi- 
new*,  Terent.  Ectn.  iv,  4.     £urmamK 
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notis  loqui,  unless  the  word  hommibm  he  placed  between  cum 
and  fwth,  we  appear  to  fall  into  that  which  requirea  some  prd 
fatory  excuse  ;*  for  the  last  letter  of  the  precedm^;  sjliabM 
€Uffh  which  cannot  be  prooounced  without  the  lipa  me6tinj| 
together,  either  obliges  us  to  panne  moat  unbecomingly,  or,  if  ta 
be  united  with  the  follomng  letter  n,  partakes  of  the  objectionJ 
able  sound  of  it.f   46.  There  are  other  junctions  of  words  thi^ 
produce  a,  similar  etFect,  but  it  would   be  tedious  to  specify 
them,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  should  dwell  upon  the  fault  which  I 
my  should  be  avoided.     Let  me  observe,  however,  that  the 
diviaion    of  a  word   sometimes    gives  the   same   offence  to 
modesty  ;  as  in  the  use  of  the  nominative  case  of  ifitercupe- 
dinu.'^     47.  Nor  is  such  misrepresentation  made  of  what  is 
written  only ;  for  many  readers  will  try,  unless  we  are  veiy 

-  cautious,  to  in ti mate  that  something  of  an  obscene  nature  ia 

I  miggested,  (like  him  in  Ovid, 

P  Whatever  la  hid,  he  moro  attractive  deemij) 

and  to  extract  from  words  which  are  as  free  from  indecency 
as  possible^  some  reaaon  for  a  charge  of  indecency.  Tbos 
Celsus  finds  the  xQL%6^<patGv  in  the  words  of  Virgil, 

Indpiuni  ^laia  twneactre;% 

out  if  we  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  safe  to  m] 
anything. 

^  48,  The  nejct  fault  to  unseemliness  of  expression  is  that  of 
meanneu^  which  the  Greeks  call  roL^thmm^^  and  by  which  tlie 
greatness  or  dignity  of  a  thing  is  depreciated,  as  Saxeu  at 
verruca  in  aummo  moniis  vertice,  "  It  is  a  stone  wart  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain's  hejid."  To  this  fault  the  opposite  in  nature » 
but  equal  in  departure  from  judgment,  is  to  apply  to  little 
things  terms  of  extravagant  meaning,  unless  to  excite  laughter 
be  our  object  in  <ioing  so.  We  should  not,  therefore,  call  a 
parricide  a  mcioua  man,   nor  a  man  attached  to  a  harlot  a 

•  In  pra:fanda,]  Th^fl  ii  Spaldiivg^a  reftding.     Some  copiea  have 
jsrotfrt^ci,  thrtt  ia,  "into  the  faults  bef<>re  m cautioned." 

t  See  the  same  objection  to  ^ymg  cam  nubk  mentioned  by  CSeft] 
OraJt.  c.  45. 

iQuitupedo  per  se  verb  urn  tnrpe  est, 
Oeorg.  i.  ^^7.     Cupilupu-i,  m  Ijia  tsenbos  from  Virgil^  haa  IndpittiU 
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HUaifi;  for  tb^  former  appellation  eipreasea  too  little^  and  the 
Rtter  too  much.  49-  From  such  errors  in  judgment  compo- 
1  dtioa  is  rendered  dull  or  mean,  or  dr^,  or  fiat,  or  dkagrttabk, 
or  tlotenly  ;  faults  whicb  are  easily  understood  by  reflecting 
on  the  opposite  eicenences ;  for  the  firat  is  opposed  to  th^ 
tjfiriledy  the  second  to  the  elegant,  the  third  to  the  rkh,  wad 
tie  others  to  the  cheerful,  atlraeiwej  and  correct. 

50.  Wa  must  al^a  avoid  the  fault  called  ^iivtft^f  **dimi- 
imtion/'  whea  something  is  wanting  to  an  expression,  so  that 
it  is  not  aufficiently  full ;  though  this  indeed  is  rather  a  fault 
of  obscurity  than  of  neglect  of  ornament  in  style*  But  when 
diminution  is  adopted  by  writers  designedly,  it  ia  called  a 
figure,  as  is  the  cai^e  with  rauroXc^ia,  ^*  tautolog)^,'*  that  is,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase.  51.  The  latter, 
though  not  wholly  ayoided  even  by  the  beat  autliorSj  may  yet 
be  considered  a  fault ;  hut  it  is  one  into  which  Cicero*  him- 
self often  falls,  through  inattention  to  such  petty  carefuluess  ; 
as  in  the  words^  Non  solum  illud  judicium  judicii  simile , 
iudiees^  non  fuit,  **  Not  only  that  judgraent,  judges,  was  not 
like  a  judgment.*'  Sometimes  it  ia  called  by  another  name, 
t^tivakri^ii,  and  is  also  numbered  among  the  figureSj  of  which 
I  shall  give  examples  in  that  part  of  my  workt  where  the 
beauties  of  style  are  to  be  noticed. 

52,  A  worae  fault  than  this  is  ijtLtiQXoyiOj  "  sameness  of 
style,"  which  relieves  the  weariness  of  the  reader  with  no 
gratification  from  variety,  but  is  all  of  one  complexion,  by 
which  it  is  fully  proved  to  be  deficient  in  oratorical  art :  and, 
from  the  tarn  en  ess  of  its  thoughts  and  figures  of  speech,  as 
well  as  from  the  monotony  of  its  phraseology,  it  ia  most  dis- 
agreeable not  only  to  the  mind  but  also  to  the  ear.  53.  We 
must  beware  too  of  f^axp^Xtiyta^  that  is,  the  use  of  more  words 
than  is  Decessary,  as  in  Livy,J  Le^aii,  non  impeiraid  pace^ 
retro  domum^  unde  vener&nt,  abierunt,  '"  The  ambassadors,  not 
having  obtained  peace,  retuni,ed  back  home>  fi'om  whence 
they  had  come.**  But  periphrasis,  -which  is  akin  to  nmcrology, 
is  thought  a  beauty. 

Another  fault  is  flrXEOfatrjiio^,  "  pleonasm^"  when  a  sentence 

•  Pro  Clueni  c  35.  t  B.  ii.  c  2. 

+  BpaldlDg  obEerres  that  neither  be  nor  any  other  commeDtator  hA4 
been  able  to  find  theae  words  in  Livy  ;  but  that  F&coiolati  refer*  to  two 

Eet  very  similar  ia  exproaaion,  xiiv.  20  and  -JO^ 
a  u 
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is  burdened  with  superfluous  words,  as  I  saw  with  my  eyes ;  for 
/  saw  is  sufficient.  54.  Cicero  humorously  corrected  a  fault  of 
this  kind  in  Hirtius,  who  having  said,  in  a  declamation  agaiust 
Pansa,*  that  a  son  had  been  borne  ten  months  by  his  mother  in 
her  womb.  What,  exclaimed  Cicero,  do  other  women  bear  their 
children  in  their  cloaks  ?f  Sometimes,  however,  that  kindoi 
pleonasm,  of  which  I  gave  an  example  just  before,  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  affirming  more  strongly ;  as, 

Vocemqv>e  his  auribua  hattsijX 

And  with  these  very  ears  his  voice  I  heard. 

65.  But  such  addition  will  be  a  fault  whenever  it  is  useless  and 
redundant,  not  when  it  is  intended.  There  is  also  a  fault 
called  ^g^/g^/a,  superfluous  operoseness,  if  1  may  so  express 
myself,  differing  from  judicious  care,  just  as  a  fidgetty  man 
differs  from  an  industrious  one,  or  as  superstition  from  re- 
ligion; and,  to  make  an  end  of  my  remarks  on  this  point, 
every  word  that  contributes  neither  to  the  sense  nor  to  the 
embelUshment  of  what  we  write,  may  be  called  vicious. 

56.  Kaxo^jjXov,  injudicious  affectation,  is  a  fault  in  every 
kind  of  style ;  for  whatever  is  tumid,  or  jejune,  or  luscious,  or 
redundant,  or  far-fetched,  or  unequal,  may  come  under  this 
term ;  all,  indeed,  that  goes  beyond  excellence,  all  that  is 
produced  when  imagination  is  not  guided  by  judgment,  and 
is  misled  by  the  appearance  of  some  fancied  beauty,  may  be 
characterized  as  affected ;  a  fault  which  is  the  worst  of  all 
faults  in  oratory ;  for  other  faults  are  merely  not  avoided,  but 
this  is  pursued.  But  it  lies  wholly  in  language.  57.  Faults  in 
matter  are,  that  it  is  void  of  sense,  or  common^  or  contradictory, 
or  redundant ;  corruption  of  style  arises  chiefly  from  the  use  or 
words  that  are  improper,  superfluous,  or  obscure  in  meaniiig,  or 
hova  feebleness  in  composition,  or  puerile  seeking  for  similar  or 
equivocal  eocpressions,  58.  But  all  affectation  is  something 
false,  though  everything  false  is  not  affectation.  To  be  affected 
in  style  is  to  speak  otherwise  than  nature  directs,  or  than  is 
proper,  or  to  use  more  words  than  are  sufficient.     Language 

•  When  they  were  declaiming  with  Dolabella  and  others  under  tho 
tuition  of  Cicero.     See  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Div.  ix.  18. 

t  In  pemddJ]  Instead  of  pemdd,  says  Spalding,  perula,  "  a  small 
wallet,"  has  been  suggested  by  some  critic ;  some  say  by  PasseratiiuL 

X  VJjg^.  JEd.  iV.  $59. 
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I  1$  corrupted  in  as  many  ways  as  it  ia  iraBrtiVod.     But  on  itug 

I   head  I  have  sj^oken  more  fully  in  another  work  ;*  i%  is  uoticed 

also  fre^^uently  iu  this,  and  will  be  noticed  joiciiaionally  bere- 

afttir ;  for.  in  spealdng  of  ornament,  1  shall  'a^mli  from  time 

lo  time  of  such  faults  as  border  on  excellences;  a !>d  are  to  be 

Kided.  . ,  ' 

>9.  The  following  blemishes  also  spoil  the  beauty  cf  Gom- 
itioo  :   Wani  of  proper  arranffemenl,  wbich  the  Greeks,  call 
fkntK6mfjttfit6v  :   unskilfal  um  of  Jrgures,  which  they  ckll'dsy^- 
titUruM :  hielegafit  junction  of  words  or  phrases,  which  they  Sen^i 
%mr.&evv&£r^y.  Of  arrangement,  however^  I  have  already  treate(!rf 
af  Jiffures  &ud  composUion  1   sliall    treat  hereafter 4   AnotW-^ 
kind  of  fault  which  the  Greeks  notice  is  xG/vt^^os^  tlie  cohit* 
pounding  of  a  style  frooi  different  dialects  ;  as,  for  example,  if^ 
ft  writer  should  mix  Doric,  Ionic,  and  ^olic  words  with  Attic. 
60.  A  fault  similar  to   this  in  our  writers,  is  to  mix  graaid 
words  with  me^n,  old  with  new,  such  as  are  poetical  with  such 
fts  are  common.     This  produces  such  a  monsd'osity  as  Horacfl 
imagines  at  the  commencement  of  his  book  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry, 

KBuTtianG  capiii  cervicem  ptctor  equinamt 
If  to  a  hum  an  head  a  horee'a  neck 
A  painter  chose  to  join, 
to  add  other  parts  from  different  aniraals, 
6L  Ornotnetit  is  something  superadded  to  peispieuity  aud 
propriety.      The    first   two    steps    towards   it  consist  in    ft 
vigorous  conception  and  expression  of  what  we  wish  to  say  ^ 
the  third  requisite  is,  to  reuder  what  we  have  conceived  and 
expressed  more  attractive,  and  this  is  what  we  properly  call 
^mbeliiskment.     Let  ns^  therefore,  number  iyu^yuoL^  w^luch  I  ^ 
noticed  in   my  directions   respecting  narration, §   amotjg  the 
ornaments  of  style,  because   dMnciness,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
repT€R€ntation^  is  something  more  than  mere  perfiplcuiti^ ;  for 
while  perspicuity  merely  lets  itself  be  seen,  iyd§yEia  forces 
itself  on  the  reader's  notice.     6^.   It  is  a  great  merit  to  set 
forth  the  objects  of  which   we  speak  in  lively  colonic »  and 
BO  that  they  may  as  it  were  he  seen  ;  for  onr  language  is  not 

•  On  th«  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence;  Be«  b.  vi.,  Introdi 
t  B.  vii,  t  Bb  ii.  fltB,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

I  IV.  %  da     Ct^mp.  vi  2f  S2, 
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fufficiently  effec^tivfinflnd  h.^&  not  tbat  absolute  power  which  it 
ought  to  have^  ^  it'  impresses  only  the  ears,  and  if  the  judge 
feels  that  the,  particulars,  on  which  he  has  to  give  it  decision^ 
are  merelj KateJ  to  him,  and  not  described  graphically,  or  dis- 
played to-th^  eyes  of  his  mind.  63-  But  as  t bis  art  of  depiction 
ia  contemplated  by  writers  under  several  heads,  1  shall  divide 
it,  not'  indeed  into  all  tbe  parts  wbich  they  specify,  and  of 
r  which  tlife  number  is  ambitiously  augmented  by  some  of  tbeiHt 
I  but  iffto  the  priiicipal,  on  each  of  which  I  shall  say  something, 
.'-.'there  is,  then,  one  kind,  by  which  the  whole  figure  of  an 
"Ol^J^^ct  is  painted  as  it  were  in  words  : 

'^    '  OontUtii  in  di^oi  e^emplo  arrectm  uicrqmj* 

Forthwitli  erect  upon  their  toes  both  stood, 

with  the  other  particulars  described,  which  set  before  us  the 
appearance  of  the  contending  champions  with  such  exactness, 
that  it  could  Dot  have  been  plainer  even  to  the  spectators 
themselves.  64.  In  this  quality  of  style,  as  in  all  others^ 
Cicero  displays  the  highest  excellence.  Is  any  one  so  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  images  of  objects,  that,  when  he  reads  the 
description  in  the  omtion  against  Verres,t  The  jyrmtor  of  th€ 
Moman  people ^  tPith  sandals,  with  a  purple  cloak  after  the  Greek 
feiihwn,  and  a  tunic  reaehing  to  his  feet^  stood  upon  the  shore 
haning  on  a,  courtezan ^  he  does  not  seem  to  behold  the  very 
aspect  and  dress  of  the  man,  and  even  to  imagine  for  himself 
many  particulars  that  are  not  expressed  ?  65,  I,  for  my  part* 
seem  to  myself  to  see  his  countenance,  tbe  look  of  bis  eyes, 
the  repulsive  dalliance  of  him  and  his  mistress,  and  the  tacit 
disgust,  and  shrinking  modesty,  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene. 

66.  Sometimes  the  picture,  which  we  endeavour  to  exhibit,  is 
made  to  consist  of  several  particulars,  as  is  seen  in  the  same 
orator  (for  he  alone  affords  examples  of  every  excellence  in 
embellishment)  in  the  description  of  a  luxurious  banquet :  I 
teemed  to  myseJf  to  see  some  entering,  other m  Agoing  out,  somt 
tottering  from  the  effects  of  wine,  some  yaumingfrmn  yesterdai/s 
caroiisal.  The  ground  was  polluted,  muddy  with  spit  unne,  and 
cohered   with  faded  garlands  and  fsh-bones,"^     What  ttioraj 

•  Mn.  Y.  421  +  V.  83  *  see  Quhit  xi.  3,  &0,  1 

1    Z  From  a  speech  of  Cicero  in  defenee  of  GdJIiuis,  when  he  was  accuMd 
mi  hnh^f  aa  ap;^oar&  from  AqtiUa  BomanuH.    The  speech  is  loit. 
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[could  a  person  wbo  had  entered  the  place  have  seen  ?    67.  It 
lis  thus  iiat  commiseiatioTi  for  captured  cities  is  excited ;  foi 
I  though  he  who  say  a  that  a  citj  is  captured,  doubtless  compre 
IheDds  under  that  eipreasion  all  the  circumatauces  with  which 
liiich  a  calamity  is  attended,  yet  this  short  kind  of  announcement 
I  makes  no  impression  on  the  feelings.     68*  If  you  expand, 
I  however,  what  was  intimated  in  the  single  word,  there  will  ba 
seen  flames  spreading  over  houses  and  temples ;  there  will  be 
heard  the  crash  of  felling  edifices,  andja  confused  noise  of 
various  outcries ;  there  will  he  seen  soi^  fleeing,  aiid  others 
clinging  in  the  last  embrace  of  their  relatives ;  there  will  be  the 
lamentations  of  women  and  children,  and  old  men  preserved 
by  an  unhappy  fate  to  see  that  day;  69»  there  will  be  the 
pillaging  of  profane  and  sacred  treasures  ;    the  hurrying  of 
soldiers  c^rryiog  off  their  booty  and  seeking  for  more  ;  pri- 
soners driven  in  chains  before  their  captors ;  mothers  struggling 
to  retain   their  infanta  ;   and  battles  among  the  contjuerors 
wherever  the  plunder  is  most  invidog.     For  though,  as  I  said, 
the  idea  of  the  city  being  taken  includes  all  these  circum- 
stances, yet  it  is  less  impressive  to  tell  the  whole  at  once  than 
to  specify  the  different  particulars;   and  the  particulars  we 
shall    succeed    in    making    vivid   if    we    but    give    them   a 
resemblance  to  truth.     70-  We  may  also  invent  some  circum- 
stances, such  as  are  hkely  to  occur  on  such  occasions, 

A  similar  vividness  will  be  given  to  description  by  the 
mention  of  adjuncts  or  consequences ;  as, 

Miki  fri^uiiii  horror 

A  flhiv'ring  horror  shakes  M 

My  limbs,  and  my  oold  blood  congeals  with  fear.;  ■ 

Trepida^  mtiirev  prasere  od  p^dora  natoa^f  M 

Trembling  mothers  ol^pM  fl 

Their  infanta  to  their  breasts,  ^ 

F7L  To  the  attainment  of  this  excellence,  (an  excellence,  iu 
I  my  opinion,  of  the  highest  order,)  the  way  ia  very  easy,  We 
^  must  look  to  nature,  and  follow  her.  All  eloquence  relates  to 
the  transactions  of  human  life ;  every  man  refers  what  he  hears 
to  himself;  and  the  mind  easily  admits  what  it  recognizes  as 
^_  true  to  oature. 
^fe  *  ^n.  ill.  29p  t  ^^^  ^i*  ^^^ 
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72.  To  throw  light  upon  descriptions  dmUes  have  been  very 
happily  invented ;  some  of  which,  as  they  strengthen  proof, 
are  numbered  among  arguments ;  others  are  adapted  to  give  a 
lively  representation  of  things  ;  and  it  is  this  sort  that  is 
applicable  to  the  present  head  of  our  subject : 

Inde  lupi  ceu 
Itaptorea  atrd  in  nebtUdj* 

Thence  like  raVning  wolves, 
In  a  dark  mist, 
and 

Avi  similisy  quce  circum  Utora,  cvrcum 

Piscosos  scopulos,  humiUs  volat  cBquora  juxtajf 

Like  the  bird  that  flies 

Around  the  shores,  around  the  flshy  rocks. 
Low,  near  the  sea. 

73.  In  the  use  of  this  kind  of  illustration  we  must  take  the 
greatest  care  that  what  we  introduce  by  way  of  similitude  may 
not  be  obscure  or  unknown  ;  for  that  which  is  offered  as  an 
illustration  of  something  else,  ought  to  be  plainer  than  that 
which  it  is  meant  to  illustrate.  Similes  of  the  following  kind 
we  may  accordingly  leave  to  the  poets : 

Qyalis  tkbi  hyheynium  Ly(^m,  Xtmthique  flttenta 
Deserit,  amJt  Ddon  maternam  invisU  Ap6Uo;X 
As  when  Apollo  wintry  Lycia  quits 
And  Xanthus'  stream,  or  visits  Delos'  isle, 
His  birth-place. 

74.  It  would  not  become  an  orator  to  demonstrate  something 
plain  by  a  reference  to  something  obscure.  But  that  kind  of 
gimile  also,  of  which  I  spoke  in  treating  of  arguments,§  con- 
tributes to  the  ornament  of  style,  and  helps  to  render  it 
sublime,  or  florid,  or  attractive,  or  striking.  The  more 
distant,  indeed,  is  the  subject  from  which  any  illustration  is 
drawn,  the  more  novelty  it  has,  and  the  more  surprise  it 
causes.  75.  Such  as  the  following  may  seem  common,  adapted 
only  to  aid  in  enforcing  conviction :  As  ground  is  made  better 
and  more  fertile  by  culture,  so  is  the  mind  by  learning :  and. 
As  surgeons  amputate  limbs  rendered  useless  by  disease,  so 
base  and  mischievous  persons,  though  intimately  allied  to  us  by 
bloody  must  be  cut  off  from  our  society.     This  from  the  speech 

♦  Mtl  ii.  355.  +  JSn.  iv.  254. 

X  Mu,  iv.  143.  §  R  V.  c.  11. 
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I  for  ArdiiaB*  is  more  sublirae;  Stones  and  deserts  reply  io  ike 
*  mice ;  fierce  wild  beasts  are  o/ieji  mot'edt  and  stand  stilly  at 
ike  stffiff  nf  ihe  poeiy  etc.  76.  This  kind  of  sirailes  is  often 
greatly  abused  bj  the  licentiousness  of  decl aimers ;  for  tbey 
itiiopt  such  as  are  false ;  and  they  do  not  apply  them  fairly  to 
the  tJiings  to  which  they  wish  them  to  seem  applicable.  An 
IK  ample  of  hoth  faults  is  afforded  in  some  that  wore  every- 
where repeated  when  I  was  a  young  man  :  Of  great  rivers  the 
murces  are  navigable;  and,  The  generous  tree  bear^  fruit  as 
mnn  as  it  springs  up. 

77.  In  every  comparison,  either  the  simile  precedes  and  the 
euhjeet  of  it  follows,  or  the  subject  precedes  and  the  simile 
follows.  But  sometimes  the  simile  stands  by  itself  and  is 
ttnconnected  |  sometimes^  as  is  preferable,  it  is  joined  with  the 
object  of  which  it  is  the  representation,  resemblances  in  the 
one  answering  t^  resemblances  in  the  other ;  an  effect  winch 
what  we  call  reddilio  con ir aria,  and  the  Greeks  avTuw6hafft^^ 
produces.  78,  The  simile  which  I  mentioned  just  abovOi  pre- 
cedes the  subject : 

BaptofU  atrd  in  nebuU  / 

that  in  the  first  hook  of  the  Geoi^ics.t  after  the  long  com- 
plaint concerning  civil  and  foreign  wars,  follows  its  Buhject : 


I 


Ut  ptufii  rarctribus  se^e  efud€re  f/uadrigtFj 
Adkti^ji^  in  jfpatia;  etfrmira  reUmicuUi  tendem 
Fertm"  equis  atiHrja,  uec  a^dit  airrus  habenas. 
As  when  the  cbariota  from  the  barriera  start, 
And  speed  athwart  the  pliiiu  j  the  charioteer, 
Tight'ning  in  yain  the  curb;^  is  borne  away 
By  Ma  own  ateeds,  nor  heeda  the  car  tbe  rein. 


But  this  simile  is  without  any  antL^doffi^.  79,  Such  mutual 
correspondence,  however,  brings  under  the  eyo  as  it  were  both 
objects  of  comparison,  and  displays  thera  together*  I  find 
tuany  noble  examples  of  it  in  Virgil ',  but  I  must  take  them 
from  the  orators  in  preference.  Cicero^  in  his  speech  for 
Muracna,J  says.  As  iheg  say  that  those,  awong  the  Greek 
musicians,  who  cannot  become  players  en  ihe  Igre^  may  become 
flayers  on  the  flute ^  so  we  see  that  those  who  cannot  hecowi 
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waiort  hetake  themsehei  la  ike  study  rfihe  law.     80*  Them  m 

m  another  example  in  the  same  speech^*  ^imated  with  a  spixil 
almost  of  poetry,  and  with  an  antapodosis,  which  renders  it 
iiio?e  effective  as  an  embellisbmeDt :  For  m  iempesU  are  qftef^ 
timei  excited  by  the  influence  of  some  pariieular  sign  in  the 
heavens,  and  oftentimes  arise  suddenly^  mihout  any  assignable 
cause,  and  from  iome  undiscoverable  ariyin^  so  in  regard  to 
mch  a  tempest  of  the  people  at  the  eomiiia,  (hough  we  may  often 
understand  by  what  iitfluenee  it  has  been  raised^  yet  its  origin  is 
often  so  obscure,  thai  it  seerm  to  have  arisen  without  any  eause 
at  allf  8L  There  are  also  short  similes  of  this  kiad;  as. 
Wandering  through  the  woods  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts; 
and  that  of  Cicero  in  re  (ere  pee  to  Clodins^t  From  which  trial 
he  escaped  naked ^  as  from  a  house  on  fire.  But  eimiles  likft 
these  will  occur  tx>  the  recollection  of  ev^ery  one,  from  aveiy- 
day  cou vernation. 

With  this  kind  of  simile  is  connected  the  power  of  setting 
a  thing  before  the  eye,  not  only  with  plfliniiess,  but  concisely 
and  quickly,  8t2.  Brevity,  indeed,  to  which  nothing  is 
I  wanting,  is  justly  extolled,  hut  that  kind  of  brevity  which 
'  sajB  nothing  more  than  is  necessary,  (the  Greeks  call  it  ^ga%u- 
koytEt^  and  it  shall  be  noticed  among  the  figures  of  speech,  J) 
is  less  deserving  of  commendation.  Yet  it  is  very  happy 
when  it  com  prises  much  in  few  words,  as  in  the  phrase  of 
Ball u St,  Mithridaies  corpore  ingenti,  perinde  armatuSt  *'  Mithri* 
dates,  of  vast  stature,  and  suitablj  armed."§  But  obscurity 
attends  on  those  who  attempt  such  conciseness  injudiciously. 

83.  A  beauty  akin  to  the  preceding,  hot  of  higher  merit,  is 
emphasis,  which  intimates  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  words 
used  actually  express.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  it; 
one  which  signifies  more  than  is  said  ;  the  other  which  signi- 
fies somethitig  that  is  not  said.  84*  Of  the  former  kind  there 
is  a  specimen  in  Homer,[|  where  Menelaus  says,  that  the 
< Greeks  descended  into  the  horse;  for  by  that  one  word  he 
shows  the  vastness  of  the  horse  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  speci- 
men in  Virgil, 

•  C.  17,  +  See  in.  T.  2.    SpMing.  t  IS,  3,  50.    ■ 

§  IVom    SiLUuBt^E   History.     Burraann  gives  a  ainular  phraBe  from  ^^ 

Floras,  iii.  2,  3.     Atrox  coclumt  perinde  in^jenia. 

II  Odyia.  xL  522.     B^it  the  words  m^  thoM  of  Ulysfiesj  as  Spalding 

observee,  not  of  Meuelaiu^ 
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Desctitidmg  by  a  tx^pe  let  down, 

a  also  the  height  of  tile  horee  is  signified.  Virgil,  too, 
when  he  says  that  the  Cyclops  la^  stretched  throng h  the  cavcf 
measures  the  protligious  bulk  of  his  body  by  the  space  of 
ground  that  it  occupied.  85.  The  latter  ktud  cunsista  either 
in  the  entire  Buppression  of  a  word  in  what  we  say,  or  in  the 
omission  of  it  at;  the  close.  As  to  the  suppression  of  a  word  or 
thought,  Cicero  has  given  au  instance  of  it  in  his  speech  for 
Ligariua.J  But  if,  Cwsar,  ini/our  present  height  uf  power  ^ou 
had  fiot  so  mnch  clemenct/  in  f/our  oum  disposition  as  you  have ; 
in  if  OUT  own  disposition,  I  say  •  I  know  how  1  am  expressing 
wyself;  for  he  suppresses  that  which  we  nevertheless  under- 
stand, that  there  were  not  wanting  men  to  incite  him  lo 
cruelty.  An  omission  at  the  close  is  by  d'jromuf^rnm^  which, 
&s  it  13  a  figure,  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  § 
86.  There  is  emphasis  also  in  many  common  expressions  \  as, 
You  must  be  a  man;  and.  He  is  hut  a  mortal  ;\l  and»  JVe  must 
live.^     So  hke  is  nature  in  general  to  art. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  eloquence  to  set  forth  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  clearly  and  vividly ;  but  there  are  many  and 
various  modes  of  enthelUshi:ng  language.  87.  The  iLfiXeia  of 
the  Greeks,  "simplicity"  pure  and  unaffected,  carries  with  it 
a  certain  chaste  omamenU  such  as  is  so  much  liked  in  women  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  pleasing  dehcacy  of  style  that  arises 
firom  a  nicety  of  care  abo^it  the  propriety  and  significancy  of 
words.  Of  copiousness  there  is  one  kind  that  is  rich  in 
thought,  and  another  that  abounds  with  floweis*  88*  Ot  force 
there  is  more  than  one  species ;  for  whatever  is  complete  in 
kind^  has  its  proper  force.  Its  chief  manifestation,  how- 
fver,  is  hlm^t^,  '*  vehemence**  in  exaggerating  an  indignity; 
in.  re^rd  to  other  subjects  a  certain  depth;  in  conceiving 
images  of  things,  pavratf/ct ;  in  fulfilling  as  it  were  a  proposed 
ork,  i^ipyada ;  to  which  is  added  i^t^i^affta,  a  repeiition  of 
e  same  proof  or  superabundant  accumulation  of  argument, 
80,  Allied  to  these  qualities  is  m^ua,  which  has  its  name 


4:C.  6, 


t*  Mn.  ii.  262.  +  ^q*  iii.  631. 

§  IX.  2,  54  ;  3,  60.  ||  An  eicuae  for  fftulti. 

S    ViviTidu^  e#^.]  That  ia,  geni&  indidgendum ;  we  muat  make  tha 
most  of  Mfo.     Turiiibm. 
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from  action,  and  of  which  the  chief  virtue  is  to  prevent  what  is 
said  from  being  ineffective.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  bitter 
force,  which  is  commonly  employed  in  invective,  as  in  the 
question  of  Cassius,*  What  will  you  say  when  I  shall  invade 
your  domain,  that  is,  when  I  shall  teach  you  that  you  do  not 
know  how  to  revile  ?  A  sort  of  sharp  force^  also,  as  in  the 
saying  of  Crassus,t  Should  I  consider  you  a  consul,  when  you 
do  not  consider  me  a  senator  f  But  the  chief  power  of  an  orator 
lies  in  exaggeration  and  extenuation.  Each  has  the  same 
number  of  expedients,  on  a  few  of  which  I  shall  touch ;  those 
which  I  omit  will  be  of  a  similar  character.  90.  But  they  all 
have  their  sources  in  matter  or  in  words.  Of  the  invention 
and  arrangement  of  matter,  however,  I  have  already  treated ; 
my  present  business  is  to.  show  how  expression  may  contribute 
to  elevate  or  depress  a  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  amplification  and  diminution ;  things  are  exaggerated  or  extenuated 
by  the  terms  applied  to  them,  §  1,  2.  Modes  of  augmentation, 
3 — 9.  By  comparison,  10— 14.  By  reasoning  and  inference,  15— 
25.  By  an  accumulation  of  terms  or  particulars,  26,  27.  Modes 
of  extenuation  are  similar,  28.     Hyperbole,  29. 

1.  The  first  mode  of  amplifying  or  extenuating,  then,  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  term  which  we  apply  to  anything,  as 
when  we  say,  that  a  man  who  was  beaten,  was  murdered ;  that 
one  who  is  disingenuous,  is  a  thief;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  who  beat  another,  touched  him,  or  that  one  who  wounded 
another,  hurt  him.  Of  both  there  is  an  example  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  speech  for  Cselius  \%  If  a  woman^  being  a  widow, 
lives  freely ;  being  bold,  lives  without  restraint ;  being  rich, 
lives  luxuriously  ;  being  wanton,  lives  like  a  courtezan  ;  should 
I,  if  a  man  salutes  her  somewhat  familiarly,  consider  him  as  an 
adulterer  ?  2.  For  he  calls  a  woman  who  was  rather  immodest, 

*  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Cassius  Severus  is  meant.     Spalding » 
+  Lucius   Licmius   Crassus,   the  celebrated  orator,  uttered  thsse 

words  in  the  senate,  when  he  repulsed  the  lictorthat  Philippus  aent 

to  hun.    See  Yal.  Max.  vi.  2.     Spaldha, 
:  C.  16. 
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a  courtemn ;  and  says,  that  lie  who  had  heen  li^iag  connected 
with  ber*  saluted  her  somewhat  familiar ti/.  This  sort  of  am- 
pliticatiou  becomes  stroogtir  and  more  reraaikahlej  when  the 
terms  of  IfLTger  meaning  are  compared  with  those  for  uhirk 
we  substitute  them ;  thus  Cicero  sjiys  in  his  speech  agaiubt 
Verres,*  We  have  hrotighi  before  your  tribvnai,  not  a  ihief 
hut  an  open  robber;  not  a  simple  jQrnhator,  but  a  mo  la  tor  of 
ail  chastity  ;  not  a  person  ^uill^  onl^  of  mcrik^e,  but  an 
open  enemf/  to  everj/thing  sacred  and  reiiffious ;  not  a  mere 
asm^sin^  but  a  most  cr?iel  executioner  of  our  coitntrpmen  ami 
allies.  3*  By  the  first  term  much  is  signified  ;  by  the  st?eond 
still  more. 

I  see  that  arapliiication,  liowever,  is  effected  chiefly  in  four 
^ays ;  by  a u<^ mentation ^  by  comparison,  by  reaaoninff^  antl  by 
accumuiation. 

Augnfieniation,  is  most  effective,  wlien  even  things  of  wkicll 
we  speak  as  inferior  to  others,  ara  made  to  seem  of  importaoce. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  ooe  step  or  by  several.      By  , 
augrnientadon  we  reach,  not  only  the  highest  point,  hut  some 
lime^  as  it  were,  beyond  that   point.     4*  To   exemplify  all 

Kiese  remarks  a  single  instance  from  Ckerof  will  suffice ;  It 
an  offence  to  bind  a  Roman  citi^^en,  a  crime  to  scourge  him^ 
^Most  treason  io  put  him  to  death  ;  and  what  shall  I  m^  thai 
is  to  crucifff  hbn  ?  5.  Forbad  the  Roman  cidzen  only  been  I 
ourged,  Cicero  would  have  exaggemted  the  guilt  of  Verres 
oite  degree,  by  saying,  that  even  a  less  kind  of  punishment 
than  scourging  was  an  offence ;  and  bad  he  only  been  put  to 
death,  the  guilt  would  have  heen  aggravated  by  another  de- 
gree :  but  aj'ter  having  said,  that  to  put  him  to  death  was 
abnost  treason,  a  crime  than  which  there  is  no  greater ;  Cicero 
atlds,  what  shall  I  my  that  it  is  to  crucify  him  f  When  he 
had  come  to  that  crime,  wliiuh  la  the  greatest  of  all,  words 
were  necessarily  wanting  to  express  anything  beyond  it,  6. 
An  advance,  beyond  what  seems  highest,  may  also  be  made  m 
another  way ;  as  in  what  Virgil  says  concerning  Lansus  i 

Quo  pukhrior  aUer 
NotifuUj  c^cfpto  Lauren&k  corpore  Tkmijf 

Than  whom 
Wft8  Hon©  more  beautiful,  except  the  form 
Of  the  Lau^ieatlan  Tumufl. 


•  L3* 
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To  say,  ihan  whom  wm  none  more  heauiiful,  was  to  ga  apJ 
patently  as  high  as  poasible,  bat  something  was  afterwardJ 
added*  7.  There  3S  also  a  third  waj,  in  which  we  do  no| 
advance  by  steps,  there  being  no  more  and  most,  but  proceeif 
at  once  to  something  than  irMch  nothing  greater  can  be 
named  :  You  killed  your  moiher  ;  what  shall  I  say  more  ;  ^qu 
killed  your  mother.*  For  this  is  a  kind  of  augmoatation,  to 
represent  anything  as  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  augmenta" 
8.  Language  is  amplified  less  evidently,  Imt  perhaps  for  tb 
veiy  reason  more  effectively,  when,  without  any  breaks,  but  m' 
one  continuous  series  arid  course,  something  always  follows 
greater  than  what  goes  before  ;  thus  Cicerof  reproaches  Anton 
with  his  vomitiug,  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  Rome,  aftei 
holding  a  public  office,  when  master  of  the  horse*  Every  par- 
ti cular  is  an  advance  on  that  which  precedes  :  To  vomit  /rm» 
excessive  drinkiny  would  have  been  of  itself  disgusting,  even 
if  not  before  a  public  assembly  ;  it  would  have  been  disgusting 
before  a  public  assembly,  even  if  not  of  a  whole  people} 
before  a  whole  people,  even  if  not  ike  people  of  Rome ;  even  J 
if  he  had  held  no  o^ce,  or  wot  a  public  o^ce,  or  not  that  of  I 
master  of  the  horse.  9.  Another  speaker  might  have  dia-  ^ 
tinguished  these  steps,  and  dwelt  upon  each  of  them ;  Cicero 
hastens  to  the  summit  at  ouce,  and  gaius  it,  not  by  climbii^,^ 
but  at  the  utmost  speed,  ^M 

Bat  as  this  kind  of  amplification  looks  always  to  something 
liigher,  so  that  which  is  made  hj  comparison  seeks  to  raise 
itself  on  something  lower.  For  by  elevating  that  which  h 
beneath,  it  must  of  necessity  esiilt  that  which  is  placed  above, 
10.  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  passage  just  tiuoted,  says,  If  this  had 
happened  to  you  at  a  banquet,  and  ovtr  those  immense  cups  of 
yours,  mho  would  not  have  thought  it  disiiracefun  But  whsfi 
it  occurred  before  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  etc.  And 
in  one  of  his  speeches  against  Catiline. J  If,  assuredly y  my 
slaves  feared  me^  as  all  your  fellow-citizens  fear  you^  I  should 
think  that  I  must  quit  my  house.  1 1 .  Sometimes,  by  mentJOTiing 
an  instance  of  something  similar,  we  may  make  that  which  we 
wish  to  exaggerate  appear  greater :  thus  Cicero,  in  his  !?|>eech 

*  Ab  no  autbor'a  DEime  m  iittached  to  thift  example,  wa  may  suppose 
it  to  be  Quintilian'a  own.     J^aldiiif^,     Soms  would  refer  itU>  the  i 
of  Orestee. 

f  Phihpp.  ii.  25.  t  ^  ^t*  ^  ^- 
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[  for  ClaentiuSp*  haviag  related  that  a  woman  of  Miletus  had 
received  a  bribe  from  the  heirs  in  reversion  to  cause  abortion 
I  in  her  own  persoiij  exclaims >  0/  how  mvck  greater  prntishment 
h  Oppianicus  deserving  for  a  crime  of  a  similar  nature  /  The 
I  woman  of  Mileiun^  in  doing  violence  to  her  oum  hody^  tortured 
ml^  herself  i  Oppiamcus  effected  a  like  object  by  violence  and 
itwture  to  the  body  of  another.  1 3.  Nor  lei  any  one  think  that 
this  sort  of  ampHficadon,  though  of  a  like  character,  is  the 
same  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  argumeuts^f 
where  the  greater  is  inferred  from  the  less ;  for  in  the  one 
case  to  prQve  is  the  object,  in  the  other  to  magnify;  as,  in 
regflJ'd  to  Oppianicus^  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  is  not  to 
''  show  that  he  committed  a  crime,  but  that  he  committed  a 
greater  crime  than  another  person,  1 3,  In  the  two  casea,  how- 
ev  er,  though  different,  there  is  a  certain  affiinily  ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  have  recourse  to  the  same  example  of  which  I  made 

e  in  the  other  pla^cj  though  not  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
for  what  I  have  here  to  show  is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  ampli* 
fication,  not  only  a  tx^hole  i>  compared  with  a  whole,  bat  parts 
ui$h  parts;  as  in  this  passage  :§  Did  that  illustrious  man,  and 
chief  pontiffs  Pybliiis  Scipio^  kill^  in  his  private  character, 
Gracchm,  when  he  was  maHny  only  moderate  changes  in  the 
eommonwsalthf  and  shall  ue  consuls  hear  with  Catiline^  who  is 
seeking  to  devastate  the  whole  earth  with  fire  and  sword  F 
14.  Here  Catiline  is  compared  to  Gracchus  -  the  commonwealth 
to  the  whol«  world ;  the  moderate  change  to  slaughter,  fire, 
and  devastation ;  a  man  in  his  private  character  with  the 
consuls  ;  and  if  a  speaker  should  wish  to  dilate  on  these  points 
severally,  each  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  the  purpose* 

15.  As  to  the  amplifications  which  I  said  were  made  by 
reasoning,  let  us  consider  whether  I  designated  them  by 
a  sufficiently  appropriate  term  ;  though  I  am  not  indeed  very 
anxious  as  tti  that  points  provided  that  the  thing  itself  be  clear 
to  those  who  wish  to  understand  it.    I  have,  however,  adopted 

•  C.  11.  f  V-  H  sa. 

X  Where  Quint ilian  had  iatroducad  this  eiampla  about  Scipio 
Ifl'Bfiica,  no  commentator  BeeroB  to  have  tried  to  diaooTer.  It  ia  not  m 
tiie  pftSfiaye  of  the  fiftk  book,  to  whicb  I  have  juBt  referred.  But  aa 
Quintilian  made  no  diviaion  of  chapters,  and  did  not  bear  very  exactly 
ill  miad  the  different  parts  into  wbiob  he  distributed  bia  Bubjects,  h« 
might  have  inti^ncled  to  refar  to  t,  I3j  2L    S^aldin^. 
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that  term,  because  this  sort  of  amplification  is  introduced  in 
one  place  and  produces  its  effect  in  another ;  so  that  one 
thing  is  magnified  in  order  that  another  may  be  corroborated; 
and  thence  we  arrive  by  reasoning  at  that  which  is  the  object 
of  our  amplification.  J  6.  For  instance,  Cicero,*  designing 
to  reproach  Antony  with  his  wine-bibbing  and  vomiting,  says, 
YoUy  with  such  a  throat,  with  such  sides,  with  such  strength  in 
your  whole  body,  fit  for  a  gladiator,  etc.  What  has  the 
mention  of  the  throat  and  sides  to  do  with  the  intoxication  2 
It  is  by  no  means  without  effect ;  for,  looking  to  their  capacity, 
we  may  estimate  how  much  wine  he  swallowed  at  the  marriage 
of  Hippia,  which  he  could  not  bear  and  carry  off  even  with  that 
strength  of  body  fit  for  a  gladiator.  If,  therefore,  one  thing  is 
concluded  from  another,  the  term  reasoning  is  neither  improper 
nor  extraordinary  ;  and  it  is  a  term  which  I  have  introduced 
for  the  same  reason  among  the  states.*  17.  So  likewise 
amplification  arises  from  ensuing  circumstances,  as,  in  the  case 
of  Antony,  such  was  the  force  of  the  wine  bursting  from 
him,  that  it  produced  no  trifling  effect,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  but  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  so,  where  it  least  of 
all  became  him ;  and  the  food  which  he  cast  up  was  not  fresh, 
as  sometimes  happens,  but  such  as  remained  in  his  stomach 
from  the  feast  of  the  preceding  day.  1 8.  Circumstances  that 
have  preceded  an  act,  too,  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion ;  for 
when  ^olus,  at  the  request  of  Juno, 

cavum  conversA  cuspide  montem 

ImpvZit  in  lotus;  ac  venti,velut  agmine  facto 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,X 

turn'd  his  spear,  and  struck 

The  hollow  mountain's  side,  and  foi-th  the  winds 
Bush,  as  in  banded  throng,  where'er  a  way 
Was  giv'n, 

it  is  signified  how  great  a  tempest  would  follow.  19.  Is  it  not 
amplification  by  reasoning,  also,  when  we  purposely  extenuate 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  (which  we  ourselves  have  previously 
represented  as  meriting  the  utmost  detestation,)  in  order  that 
the  charges  which  are  to  follow  may  appear  more  enormous? 
This  is  done  by  Cicero,§  when  he  said,  These  are  hut  trifling 
charges  against  such  a  criminal.      The  captain  of  a  vessel,  from 

*  Cicero  Philipp.  ii.  25.  +  IIL  6,  1 

t  -<En.  i.  8.  §  In  Verr.  v.  44. 
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a  tmst  honourable  cii^,  purchased  exemption  from  the  tensor  0/ 
$tmrging  wiih  a  sum  ofmonet^;  to  allow  him  fo  do  so  was 
humanittf  in.  Ferrer.  ^  not  her  ^  that  he  wight  not  be  beheadsd^ 
sai^tfieed  also  a  sum  0/  money  ;  this  umn  bni  an  ordinary 
occurrenee^  20,  Has  not  Cicero  used  amplification  from 
reasonings  in  order  that  the  audience  might  estimate  how 
enormous  what  was  to  be  inferred  ranst  be,  when  saeh  trans- 
actions, compared  with  it,  were  humane  and  ordinary?  In 
this  manner  one  thing  is  frequentlj  enhanced  by  a  reference 
to  another;  as  when  the  merit  of  Scipio  is  mf^nified  by 
dwelling  on  the  miHtarv  excellences  of  Hannibal ;  and  when 
we  ojttol  the  bravery  of  the  Gauls  and  Germana,  in  order  that 
the  glory  of  Julius  Ctesar  may  appear  the  greater, 

*2L  It  is  also  a  kind  of  amplification,  when  something  is 
aaid  of  one  thing  with  reference  to  another^  with  a  view  to 
which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  said.  The  chiefs  of 
Troy  thought  it  nothing  discreditable  that  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  should  endure  so  many  calamities  for  so  long  a  period 
for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  Helen  ;*  how  great,  then,  must 
that  beanty  be  supposed  to  have  been!  It  is  not  Paris,  who 
carried  her  off,  that  days  this  ;  nor  any  young  man  ;  nor  one 
of  the  multitude ;  but  old  men,  the  wisest  of  the  people,  the 
couns el lors  of  Pri am .  22 .  And  e  ve n  tli e  ki n g  hi mself,  exhauste d 
by  a  ten  years'  siege,  deprived  of  so  many  children^  with  utter 
destruction  hanging  over  him,  he,  to  whom  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  that  face,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
tears,  would  have  been  odious  and  detestable,  not  only  listens 
patiently  to  this  remark,  but  calling  her  **  daughter,"  places  her 
at  his  side,  and  even  exculpates  her,  and  denies  that  she  is 
the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  23.  Kor  does  Pkio,  in  his 
Symposiumjl  when  he  represents  Alcibiades  as  cunfesaing,  on 
his  part,  how  he  irished  to  have  been  treated  by  Socrates,  appear 
to  have  given  this  account  in  order  to  blame  Alcibiades,  but 
in  order  to  show  the  incorruptible  morality  of  Socrates,  which 
could  not  be  shaken  even  by  the  obvious  advances  of  the  most 
attractive  of  mankind.  M.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stature  of  the  ancient  heroes  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  us 
from  the  weapons  which  they  used;  as  instances,  may  be 
mentioned  the  shield  af  Ajax^X  ^^^  '''^  spear  of  Achilles ^§ 


*  Horn,  n,  iii.  156- 
t  IL  viL  21a 
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Of  this  kind  of  artifice  Virgil  lias  admirably  availed  himself 
in  his  de^nption  of  the  Cy elope  ;*  for  bow  huge  must  we  con^ 
ceive  the  body  to  be^  the  hand  of  which  trunca  pinus  regit,  **^ 
pitie  tree  lopped  of  ita  branchea  supports  ?"  How  great  alao 
must  have  been  the  size  of  Demoleoa^  when  two  men,  with  their 
united  efforts,  could  scarcely/  support  his  coai  of  mail  on  their 
shoulders,  and  jet  he,  clad  in  it, 

ctir*%  palante^  TroaA  a^ehai,f 

The  gcatter'd  Trojans  at  full  speed  pureued  I 

S5.  Cicero  himself,  again,  could  hardily  have  imagined  any 
thing  &o  descriptive  of  the  luxury  of  Mark  Antony  as  he 
intimates  whea  he  says, J  You  might  have  seen  the  couches  of 
slaves  in  their  bed-rooms^  decked  mth  Potrtpeg^s  purple  quilts. 
Slaves  in  their  bed-roGms  use  purple  quilts,  and  those  the 
quilts  cfFompey;  nothing  stronger  can  be  said ;  and  yet  we  must 
consider  that  there  was  infinitely  greater  extravagance  in  the 
master  than  in  his  slaves.  2d.  This  species  of  amplification 
is  of  a  similar  nature  with  what  h  called  ^fipDcmg  ;  but  the  one 
suggests  an  inference  from  a  word,  the  other  from  a  thing ; 
and  the  latter  is  as  much  more  effective  tWn  ih©  former  Mh 
things  are  more  impressive  than  words.  ■ 

There  remaius  to  be  noticed  under  amplification  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  number  of  words  or  thoughts  having  the  same 
signification  ;  for  though  they  do  not  ascend  by  steps,  yet  tbey 
are  heaped  up,  as  it  were,  by  coacervation.  S7  What  did  your 
sword  do.  Tuber  o,  that  ims  drawn  in  the  field  of  PharsaUa  ! 
At  whose  body  was  the  point  of  it  aimed  ?  What  was  the  object 
of  your  appearance  in  arms  f  To  i£hat  were  your  thoughts, 
your  eyes,  your  hands,  directed  ?  What  ardour  inspired  your 
breast  ?  What  did  you  wish  or  desire  f  §  This  is  similar  to 
what  the  Greeks  caU  mmBpmsfi.6g:  but  in  the  Greek  there  is 
an  amassing  of  many  things ;  in  the  other  figure  there  is  an 
aggregation  of  particulars  relating  to  one.  This  kind  of  ampli- 
fication is  often  produced  by  a  serieis  of  words  ri^irij^  highetifl 
and  higher  in  meaning ;  as,*  There  was  present  the  door^ 
keeper  of  the  prison^  the  pmptor^s  executioner,  the  death  and 
terror  of  the  allies  and  citizens  of  Rome,  the  liclor  JSextius. 

28.  The   art   of  esctenuaiion  is  nearly  einiilar;  for  there 


•  Mn.  iii.  t5&.  f  Mu. 

^  Cicero  prq  Ligario,  c,  S, 


,  260.  +  Philirp.  ii.  2' 
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are  as  many  steps  when  we  go  up  as  when  we  go  down.  I 
shall  content  myself  therefore,  with  one  example  of  it,  taken 
from  that  passage  where  Cicero  speaks  thus  of  a  speech  of 
Bullus  :*  Some  feWy  however,  who  stood  nearest  to  hitn,  sus- 
pected that  he  wished  to  sa^  something  about  the  Agrarian  law. 
If  this  is  considered  to  signify  that  the  speech  was  not  under- 
stood, it  is  extenuation  ;  if  that  it  was  obscure,  it  is  exagge- 
ration. ^ 

I  know  that  hyperbole  may  also  be  thought  bj  some  a 
species  of  amplification  ;  for  it  either  magnifies  or  diminishes ; 
hut  as  the  meaning  of  h>^erhole  is  larger  than  that  of  smpli- 
ficatioE,  it  must  be  reserved  for  consideration  under  the  head 
of  tropes .f  Of  these  I  should  proceed  to  treat  at  once,  if  they 
were  not  a  form  of  speech  distinct  from  other  fonns,  consisting 
in  words  used,  not  in  their  proper,  but  in  a  nietopborical  sense. 
Let  me  grant  a  little  indulgence,  therefore,  to  a  desire  which 
is  almost  nniver^,  and  not  omit  to  speak  of  that  ornament  of 
style  J  which  most  regard  as  the  principal  and  almost  only 


CHAPTER  y. 


Of  Btriktpg  thought^  §  1,  2.  Of  the  modeB  of  introducing  them,  2—14* 
Varioua  kinds  aud  origLna  of  them,  15—19.  How  they  may  be 
faullyt  20— *24»  Those  are  in  error  who  study  them  too  muchi 
^  well  ae  those  who  utterly  ceglect  them,  2fr— 34.  Tranaitiou  to 
tropes,  36. 

1.  The  ancient  Latins  called  whatever  they  conceived  in  the 
miod^  sententia,  **  a  thought."  This  acceptation  of  the  word 
i%  not  only  very  common,  among  orators,  but  retains  some  bold 
of  a  place  in  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life.  For  when  we 
Sixe  going  to  take  an  oath,  we  speak  ex  animi  nosiri  sententid, 
**  from  the  thought  of  oar  mind,"  and  when  we  congratulate 
our  friends,  we  express   ourselves   ex  sententidf   "from  ouf 

*  Cicero  de  Lege  Agr.  ii,  5,  "t  C.  6. 

^  Qumtilian  means  aenttintice,  of  which  he  is  going  to  speak  in  the 
tuixt  chapter.  The  obscurity  in  tbe  te:st  is  probably  cauaed  by  aiQ^x^ 
Blutilation  of  i^  as  Spalding  oh&trvtiu 
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thought."*  Not  unfrequently,  however,  they  spoke  of  utter* 
ing  their  sensa;  as  to  the  word  sensus,  it  seems  to  have 
applied  by  them  only  to  the  bodily  senses.  2.  But  a  custom  has 
now  become  prevalent  of  calling  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
sensus,  and  those  striking  thoughts,  which  are  introduced 
.  chiefly  at  the  close  of  periods,  sententicB.  Such  thoughts  were 
far  from  being  common  among  the  ancients,  but  in  our  day  are 
used  to  excess.  I  think  it  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  them,  and  the 
methods  in  which  they  may  be  used. 

3.  Though  they  all  come  under  the  same  appellation,  those 
that  are  properly  called  sententim  are  the  most  ancient  of  their 
kind ;  the  Greeks  call  them  yvw/^»a/,  and  they  received  their 
name,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  their  similarity  to 
counsels  or  decrees.  The  word  is  one  of  general  meaning 
and  reference  ;  and  a  sentmitia  may  be  deserving  of  praise  in 
itself,  without  being  applied  to  any  particular  sul^ect.  Some* 
times  it  relates  merely  to  a  thing ;  as,  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  popularity  as  goodness;  sometimes  to  a  person,  as  that 
saying  of  Domitius  Afer,  A  prince  who  would  look  into  all 
things,  must  of  necessity  overlook  many  things.\  4.  Some 
have  called  it  a  part  of  an  enthymeme,X  and  some  the  beginning 
or  end  of  an  epicheireme ;  and  it  sometimes  is  so,  but  not 
always.  It  is  remarked  i with  more  truth,  that  it  is  sometimes 
simple,  as  in  the  two  examples  which  I  have  just  given ; 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  reason  ;  as,  For  in  all  disputes^ 
he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  he  receive  the  injury, 
appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to  have  inflicted  t«;§  and 
sometimes  double,  as 

Ohsequivmi  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit,^ 
Obsequiousness  makes  friends,  plain  truth  breeds  bate. 

6.  Some  have  even  made  ten  kinds,  but  in  a  way  in  which 
many  more  might  be  made,  distinguishing  them  into  sententuB 
of  interrogation,  of  comparison,  of  negation,  of  similitude,  of 
admiration,  etc. ;  for  a  thought  might  thus  have  a  name  from 

•  See  Cicero  de  Orat.  ii  64. 

t  Neceaae  hdbet  m/uUa  ignoscere.]  Ignoscere  for  ignorouref  mn  credere. 
Burmann. 

t  See  V.  10,  14.     Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  21,  2. 

5  SaUust,  Jug.  c  10.  11  Terence,  Andr.  i  1,  41. 
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eveiy  form  of  language.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  kinds  is 
.t  wliieb  consists  in  an  opposition  of  particolEirs  : 

Mor$  ffiuera  nonett  ;  aditu^  ad  mortem  eit  BiMffTj* 
Deatli  i»  tiot  grievouflp  but  th'  approad  to  deatlu 

0-  Sometimes  thoughts  are  enunciated  in  a  direct  manner : 

Tom  dtext  at?tJro  quod  kahft,  qmdm  quod  it^M*  M&ci^f 
The  miaer  want®  aa  much  that  which  he  has, 
As  that  which  he  has  not ; 

hut  they  receive  additional  force  from  a  change  in  the  form  of 
expression;  as, 

Is  it  then  ^uch  a  grievoua  thiiig  to  die  f 

For  this  is  more  spirited  than  tlie  direct  expresaion^  D<ath  i$*- 
fiot  grievous.  The  same  effect  may  he  produced  by  the  adap- 
tntwn  of  a  general  sentiment  to  a  particular  case  ;  thus  Medea 
in  Ovid,  instead  of  saying  in  a  direct  manner,  Noeere  fmik  esU 
prodesse  dK^icik,  **  It  ia  easy  to  do  harm,  difficult  to  do  good," 
expresses  herself  with  more  animation  thus  : 

Scrvare  potui ;  perdere  ae  posdm  roffot !  § 
I  have  had  power  to  aaYe,  and  do  yoQ  auk 
Whether  I  can  destroy  f 

Thus  Cicero  ||  makes  a  personal  application  of  a  common 

thought :  Your  height  offortum*,  CiFsar,  carries  vdth  it  nothintf 

greater  than  the  power ^  aful  nothing  better  than  the  will,  to  mv^  as 

many  persona  as  pombU;  attributing  that  to  Ciesar  which 

^^elonged  properly  to  the  circumstances  io  which  CBesar  was 

^Hlaced.     But  in  the  use  of  such  sentiments,  we  most  tdve 

^^pLrei  as  we  must  indeed  vdth  regard  to  all  thoughts,  tliat  thej 

^Ke  not  too  frequcfUl}/  i7itrodiiced,  or  be  evidently  inapplicable, 

^n[as  is   the  case  with  many  that  are  used  by  some  speakers, 

who  call  them  jta^sX/x^i,  &nd  utter  ali  that  make  for  their 

cause  as  incontrovertible^)  and  that  they   be  not  employed 

ever^where^  or  put  into  the  mouth  of  all  charaeters  htdiscrtmi- 

natehf,     8.  For  they  are  more  suitable  to  pereone  of  authority, 

whose  character  may  give  weight  to  what  they  say.      Who 


I 
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•  Whence  thia  verse  cornea,  ia  uucertaiu. 
ia  cited  by  Lactantiua,,  iii.  17. 
f  From  PubliQB  Syrua. 
i  Frcyjn  Ovid'B  loBt  plaj  of  Mede^ 
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indeed  would  listen  patiently  to  a  boy,  or  a  young  man,  or 
person  of  no  estimation,  if  he  spoke  decisively,  or  uttered' 
preoepta  with  the  air  of  a  master  ? 

9,  Whatever  we  conceive  in  the  mind^  also,  is  an  enthpnmig^ 
but  that  which  is  properly  called  so,  consists  of  two  thoughts 
in  opposition,  because  it  seems  to  be  as  pre-eminent  among 
other  tbonghts  as  Homer  among  poets  and  Rome  among  cities. 
Of  this  enotigb  has  been  said  in  the  part  where  I  spoke  of  ar- 
guments.* 10*  It  is  not,  however,  always  used  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  but  sometimes  merely  for  embellishment  ;  as, 
Shatl  the  language  of  Utose,  Cn'^ar,  who$e  tjupunity  is  an 
honour  to  your  cl£7nenqf,  incite  you  to  ct^dty  ff  Cicero  adds 
this  question,  not  because  it  contains  a  new  reason,  but 
because  it  had  been  already  shown,  by  other  arguments,  how 
niyust  such  conduct  would  be ;  I L  and  it  is  subjoined  at  the  close 
of  the  period  by  way  of  epiphonima,  not  as  a  proof,  but  as  a 
triumphant  blow  to  the  adverse  party  ;  an  epiphonema  being, 
as  it  were,  the  concluding  attestation  to  something  already 
related  or  proved  ;  as  in  Virgil, 

TanifE  mdis  erut  Ropha'mm  eonderB  gmtem,t 
SucIl  waa  ih«  task  to  found  the  Roman  atftie  I 

Or  as  in  the  words  of  Cicero,§  The  young  maUf  bein^  oj 
honourable  disposiiion,  chm&  rather  to  incur  danger ,  Uian  ta 
mdure  what  was  dkgraceftd. 

IS*  There  is  also  to  bo  noticed  what  is  called  by  the 
modems  j^^a :  a  term  which  may  be  taken  as  implying  any 
thought  whatever  ;  but  our  rhetoricians  have  distinguished  by 
it  that  which  they  do  not  express,  but  wish  to  be  understood ;  as 
in  what  was  said  to  the  young  man,  whom  his  sister  had  several 
times  redeemed II  when  be  had  enlisted  among  the  gladiators, 
and  who  brought  an  action  against  her  under  the  tea?  taUomSt 
because  she  had  cut  off  his  thumb  while  he  was  asleep,  Jen* 
deserved,  exclaimed  she,  to  have  your  hand  whole  f  intimating, 
that  he  deserved  io  he  all  his  life  a  gladiator.  13,  What  is 
called  a  clautttia,  too,  requires  to  be  mentioned ;  and  if  it  he 


I 


♦  V.  10,  2.     Be^  Cio€(ro^  Topic,  c.  13.  +  Cicero  Pro  Lig*  c,  L 

t  Mti.  I  33.  §  Pi^  Mil.  Q.  4. 

|[  Gesner  refera  us  to  Lipaiua,  Saturo,  ii,  3,  5,  where  it  b  ahown,  by 

many  instancf s,  that  even  fee  oitiaena  naed  to  hire  themfislvBa  to  thJ 

U^itl(S  to  %ht  in  th@  arena. 
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in  the  sense  of  wbat  we  term  a  concluaion,  it  is  proper,  and^  m 
some  places,  neceasaiy;  as,  Youmusi,  therefore,  make  confession 
concern  in  (^  your  own  conduci,  before  you  blame  any  iking  in  that 
of  Liyarius*  But  our  modem  speakers  use  it  in  another  sense, 
and  intimate  that  every  thoaght  at  the  conelasion  of  a  period 
should  fall  pomtedly  on  the  ear.  14.  They  think  it  nubecona- 
ing.  and  almost  a  crime,  to  take  hreath  at  any  passage  which 
is  not  intended  to  call  forth  acclanaations.  Hence  those  small 
TTitticisms,  uttered  In  bad  tafltej  and  forced  into  the  service  of 
the  subjei^t ;  for  there  cannot  be  as  many  happy  thoughts  as 
there  must  be  conclusions  to  periods. 

15.  The  following  kinds  of  senienti^  among  the  niodema 
may  also  be  noticed.  That  which  consista  in  something 
unexpected;  as  the  retort  of  Vibius  Crispuat  to  a  man  who, 
when  he  was  walking  about  the  forum  iti  a  coat  of  mail,  pre- 
tended that  he  did  so  from  fear;  Who,  exclaimed  Crispus, 
has  ifiven  ^ou  permission  to  be  so  much  in  fear  /  Or  as  the 
remarkable  address  of  African  us  J  to  Kero  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Your  Gallic  provinces^  Ceesar,  entreat  ^ou  to  bear  your 
good  fortune  with  firmness,  1 6-  Others  consist  in  some  indi- 
reel  allusion  ;  as,  wheo  Domitiua  Afer  m^  plead  in  jr  for 
Cloantilla.  whom  Claudius  had  pardoned  when  she  waa  accused 
of  having  buried  her  husband,  who  had  been  killed  among  the 
rebels,  he  remarked  in  Ms  peroration,  addressing  himself  to 
er  BonSi  Neverihelesst  young  meut  do  not  fail  to  bury  your 
mother, §  17.  Some  are  aliunde  peiita,  that  is,  Iransf erred 
from  one  thing  to  another ;  as  Crispus,  in  pleading  for  Spatale, 
who&e  lover,  after  making  her  his  heiress,  had  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  exclaimed,  O  youth  of  extraordinary  foreihGUght, 
who  thus  yTatified  himself  !\\   1 8 ,  A  mere  repetition  makes  some 

•  Pro  Lig.  c.  L  t  Y.  13.  48. 

X  I  iu^ve  ixo  doubt  tli&t  JuHuB  AiHconuB  the  orator  h  iDeant ;  sea 
I.  1,  118 ;  xii  10,  10  ;  also  Taoitiia  Dial,  de  Orat-  c*  15.     Riding. 

§  The  BOQB  ihemeelT^  therefor*,  appear  to  hare  Accused  th«:ir 
mother,  and  Doraitiue^  adfnouition.  about  filial  piety  appears  to  h&Te 
been  to  thia  effect :  Do  mat  fear  the  diapleaaure  of  Cieear  for  buryiug 
your  mother,  for  he  lores  affection,  and  has  pardoned  your  mother  for 
burying  ber  hnaband  contrarj  bo  the  law ;  filial  piety  will  plsA«e  him 
more  tJmn  your  unnatural  accuniaticm*  But  aa  we  hare  no  Knowledge 
of  tiie  affair  from  any  other  quarter,  I  offer  this  explanation  only  aa 
conjeoture,     Geaner. 

H  The  meaning  of  thia  eiclamatma  \b  Bot  apparent,  Gallffius  supposes 
that  h©  had  gratified  himaelf  by  squandering  all  hii  property  in  hi* 
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of  these  senlentia  ;  as  that  of  Seneca  in  the  letter  which  Nero 
sent  to  the  senate  after  killing  his  mother,  wishing  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  been  in  great  danger,  That  I  am  safe^  nei- 
ther, as  yetf  do  I  believe ^  nor  do  I  rejoice.  But  this  is  better 
when  it  is  strengthened  by  an  opposition  of  clauses ;  as,  I 
know  where  to  flee,  but  whom  to  follow  I  do  not  know.*  Why 
need  I  add  that  the  miserable  man,  though  he  could  not  speak, 
could  not  hold  his  peace  /f  19.  It  is  most  striking,  however, 
when  it  is  vivified  by  some  comparison  ;  as  in  the  remark  of 
Trachalus  against  Spatale,  Do  you  desire,  thereforcy  Oye  laws, 
most  faithful  guardians  of  chastity,  that  tenth  parts  of  estates 
should  be  awarded  to  wives,  and  fourth  parts  to  mistresses  ?  % 

Of  such  kinds  of  sententia,  however,  some  may  deserve  to 
be  called  good,  and  some  bad.  20.  Those  are  always  bad 
that  are  mere  plays  on  words,  as,  Conscript  Fathers,  for  I  must 
commence  thus,  to  remind  you  of  what  is  due  to  fathers,'-'-''^, 
A  still  worse  kind,  as  it  is  more  false  and  far-fetched,  is  such 
ajs  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  gladiator,  (whom  I  men- 
tioned just  above,)  as  a  retort  to  his  sister,  I  have  fought  to  my 
finger.^     21.  But  perhaps  the  most  execrable  of  all  is  when 

gbort  life ;  and  most  other  commentators  have  adopted  this  explana- 
tion. But  Spatale,  from  sect.  19,  seems  to  have  been  claiming  property 
that  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  gratification  seems  rather  to  refer 
to  the  appointing  of  Spatale  to  be  his  heiress. 

*  Cicero  ad  Att.  viii.  7  ;  comp.  vi.  3,  1 09. 

f  Pithoeus,  on  this  passage,  cites  from  a  letter  of  St.  Jerome  to 
Oceanus.  Postea  verd,  Piaoniano  vitio,  quvm  loqui  nan  postet,  tacete  non 
poterat.  Quintilian's  quotation,  therefore,  seems  to  come  from  the 
speech  of  Cicero  against  Piso,  out  of  a  part  of  it  which  is  defective. 
Certainly  the  words  refer  to  some  Piso.  Gemer,  No  nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  an  explanation  Of  the  passage. 

X  By  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea,  it  was  appointed  that  to  a  wife, 
who  had  no  children,  no  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  her  husband's  estate 
should  be  bequeathed,  and  for  e^ery  child  that  she  might  have  sur- 
viving from  a  former  marriage  another  tenth.  See  Jurisprud.  Ante- 
Just.  Schult.  p.  609  ;  Gothofr.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  ii  p.  648,  both  of 
whom  refer  to  this  passage  of  Qulntilian.  In  sect.  17  the  lover  appears 
to  have  left  Spatale  his  whole  property;  here  only  a  fourth  part. 
Upaldvitig, 

%  Ad  digitvm  pugnavi.]  This  reading,  as  Spalding  remarks^  is 
supported  by  an  epigram  attributed  to  Martial,  Spectac.  xxix.  5,  Lex 
ercU,  ad  digitwnposild  concurrere  palmd  ;  but  the  sense  is  uncertain  in 
both  places,  unless  Ramiresius  and  other  commentators  be  right  in 
supposing  the  meaning  in  the  epigram  to  be  that,  of  the  two  gladiators 
mentioned  in  it,  Priscus  and  Verus,  neither  should  be  considered  coa 
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Miibiguity  in  the  ^ords  hs  joined  with  something  that  conveys 
Mse  notion  as  to  the  matter,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
►ung  man^  hearing  a  famaus  pleader,  who  had  given  a  mother 
■me  fixjlinters  of  bone,  picked  out  of  a  wound  iu  her  son's 
beajd,*  marely  for  the  sake  of  a  ^ententiu,  exclaim ^  Unhappy 
tffomafif  ifou  have  not  yet  contfeyed  your  son  to  hh  funeral  pUe^ 
and  yet  you  have  collected  his  hones.  32.  Thus  manj  delight  even 
in  the  pettiest  attempts  at  wit,  which,  if  examined,  are  merely 
ridiGulou3»  but  which,  when  first  produced,  please  the  hearer 
with  a  show  of  ingenuity*  For  example,  there  is  an  imaginary 
case  in  the  schools  of  a  man  who,  having  been  ehipwrecketl, 
after  being  previously  ruined  by  the  barrenness  of  his  grounds, 
hanged  himself ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  Lei  hvn  whom  neither 
earth  nor  sea  sustains,  hang  in  the  air,  23.  A  similar  witticism 
L^was  made  on  the  young  man  that  I  mentioned  above,  j"  to  w^hom, 
^^bhen  he  was  tearing  his  flesh,  his  father  gave  poison:  He  who 
^Kmis  that,  ought  to  drink  this.  To  a  luxurious  man,  also,  who  is 
f  said  to  have  pretended  a  resolution  to  die  by  huuger,  the 
I  admonition  was  offered.  Make  a  rope  for  pour  self ;  you,  have 
I  reason  io  be  angry  mih  your  throat ;  or  take  poison :  a  toper 
I  ought  to  die  drinking.  M,  Some  are  mere  inanity,  as  that  of 
the  declaimer  eichordng  the  generals  of  Alexander  to  bury 
him  in  the  ashes  of  Babylon,  and  exelaiming,  I  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  and  will  any  one  behold  the^n  from  the 
window  of  his  house  /  os  if  the  absence  of  spectators  from  win- 
dows  were  more  to  he  deplored  than  anything  else  relating  to 
the  ceremony.  Some  are  extravagant ;  as  what  I  heard  a 
^i€aker  aay  of  the  German a^  I  know  not  where  their  head  is 
pt&ced;t  ^^^  o^  ^  brave  man,  He  repelled  wars  with  his  shields 

L^ror  imtil  the  other  acknowledged  bimflelf  defe&tedj  Aiiblat(^  di^to^  bj 

Iding  up  hifl  linger.  This  expknp.tiou  is  favoured^  obaBrrea  SpaJduig, 
by  A  Doto  of  the  Scholiast  on  Persiuflj  v.  119,  Tr<i^'um  d,  gladialoribm^ 
|u»  mktif  osttna^hne  d^fiti  vemam  d  popiUo  poatulahantj  though  the 
Sohciliaflt  titterly  mifitook  the  Benae  of  his  author  in  the  verse.  But  in 
ad  digit^'Tifi'  piifjnavi  in  QuintUiaa  there  is  some  play  upon  the  word 
diffUus  which  we  do  uot  underg^tand.  However  the  moaning  may  be 
BomethiDg  iDte,  "  I  bava  fought  to  the  loAt,"  *'  I  haTe  fought  a&  long  as 
I  could." 

*  SeeTi.  1.  30,  f  a  2,  sect.  20. 

:*  €<Lput  ne^o  tiU  iinpoiitujn.l  This  is  generally  inppoaed  to  tefer 
to  the  tallDeEJS  of  the  Germ  ana,  Ubrecht  conjecture  Caput  nes^o  uH 
iti  n^i'  pugiium  ;  Geeuer,  Vufvl  n\^i  pmU^^^ 
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25.  But  there  would  be  no  end.  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  eniJ 
merflt«  all  the  species  of  taelelesa  witticisms,  ' 

Let  us  rather  attend  ta  a  point  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance. There  are  two  diiTerent  opinions  respecting  senteniim: 
that  of  those  who  set  the  highest  value  on  them  j  and  that  of 
those  who  entirely  reject  them.  With  neither  of  these 
opinions  do  I  exactly  concur.  26.  If  brilliant  thoughts  are 
too  crowded ^  they  interfere  one  witb  another  ■  as  in  crops  of 
corUf  and  fruits  on  trees,  nothing  can  grow  to  its  just  size  that 
wants  space  in  which  to  expand  itself.  Xor  does  a  figure  in  a 
picture,  which  has  no  shade  surrounding  it,  stand  out  tn  rehef : 
and  Qccordinglj  painters,  when  thej  combine  several  objects 
in  the  same  piece,  keep  them  distinct  bj  intervening  spaces, 
that  shadows  maj  not  fall  on  the  objects*  ilT.  This  pursuit  of 
fine  thoughts,  also,  makes  style  too  curt ;  for  every  thought 
makes  as  it  were  a  stand,  as  being  complete  in  itself ;  and 
after  it  there  must  necessarily  be  the  commencement  of 
another  sentence.  Hence  language  is  rendered  too  uncon- 
nected, and  being  composed,  not  of  members,  but  of  bits,"*  has 
no  proper  construction ;  for  these  round  and  polished  portions 
refuse  to  unite  with  each  other.  UB.  The  complexion,  too,  of 
the  style,  is  variegated  with  spots,  which,  however  brilliant,  are 
of  many  aad  diverse  hues  ;  and,  although  a  band  and  deco- 
rations of  pnrple,  put  on  a  dress  in  their  proper  place,  give  a 
radiance  to  it,  yet  certainly  a  garment  bedecked  with  Tarious 
patches  would  be  becoming  to  nobody.  29.  However,  there- 
fore, auch  ornaments  may  seem  to  glitter  and  stand  out,  as  it 
were,  io  composition,  yet  we  may  well  compare  them,  not  to 
the  light  of  flame  J  but  to  sparks  appearing  among  smoke  ;  ^or 
they  would  not  be  noticed  if  the  whole  composition  were 
luminous,  any  more  than  the  stars  are  seen  in  the  hght  of  the' 
sun  ;  and  the  eloquence  that  tries  to  raise  itself ^  as  it  were, 
with  frequent  little  bounds,  presents  an  unequal  and  broken 
surfitce  to  the  view,  neither  gaining  the  admiration  paid  to 
lofty  objects,  nor  exhibiting  the  attractions  of  level  ground. 
30.  To  this  is  to  be  added  another  evil,  that  the  speaker  who 
is  alvtays  hunting  for  striking  thoughts,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce many  that  are  trifling,  vapid ,  and  impertinent;  for  he 
can  make  no  proper  distinction  where  he  is  overwhelmed  with 

*  Non  mimhrie,  std  ft^mtU  mllata.l  Th^  aame  ezprefiiioti  la  uaed  1% 
^^  25.     Compare  al^  ii.  4,  19, 
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^^^H|.  HeDca  you  may  witness,  among  such  orator3t  even 
^^^l^feion  of  their  subject  set  off  with  the  air  of  &  fine 
thought,  as  -well  as  their  arguments,  if  they  bo  delivered  at  the 
ckse  and  fall  of  a  period.  31.  You,  i/ourself  an  adulterer^ 
have  killed  your  wife ;  I  could  not  hove  tolerated  your  conduct^ 
€vm  if  you  had  but  divorced  her/\s  with  them  a  mode  of  division  i 
and,  Would  you  be  convinced  that  the  philtre  was  poison?  The 
man  would  he  now  alive^  if  he  had  not  drunk  it,  is  a  form  of 
M^ument.  Most  of  them,  ludeed,  may  be  said  not  to  utter 
fme  thoughts^  but  to  utter  everything  as  if  it  were  a  fine 
thouglit. 

32.  Some»  again »  make  tlie  contrary  practice  their  study, 
shunning  and  shrinMng  from  aU  such  charms  of  composition, 
and  approving  nothing  but  what  is  plain,  and  humble,  and 
without  effort.  Thus,  while  they  are  afraid  tliat  they  may 
sometimes  fall,  they  are  always  creeping  on  the  ground.  But 
what  crime  do  they  suppose  that  there  is  in  producing  a  fine 
thought  ?  Does  it  not  strike  the  judge  ?  Does  it  not  recom- 
mend the  speaker  ?  33,  It  is  a  fashion  of  speaking,  they  reply, 
which  the  orators  of  antiquity  did  not  follow.  How  far  back 
in  antiquity^  let  me  ask  them,  do  they  refer  us  ?  If  to  a 
remote  period,  Demosthenes  produced  many  fine  thoughts, 
such  as  no  one  had  produced  before  him.  If  to  a  more  recent 
period*  bow,  let  me  ask,  can  tliey  approve  even  Cicero,  when 
they  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  deviation  from  the 
manner  of  Cato  and  the  G  racchi  ?  Before  the  Cato  and  the 
Gracchi,  too,  there  was  a  still  plainer  way  of  speaking.  34, 
For  my  own  part,  1  consider  such  ornaments  of  style  to  be  the 
very  eyes,  as  it  were,  of  eloquence ;  but  1  should  not  wish 
eyes  to  be  sprt^ad  over  the  whole  body,  lest  other  members 
should  be  obstructed  in  their  functions ;  and,  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice,  J  should  prefer  the  rudeness  of  the 
ancients  to  the  affectation  of  the  modems.  But  a  middle 
course  is  open  between  them ;  as,  in  our  mode  of  living  and 
dress,  a  certain  elegance  may  be  observed  which  is  free  from 
blame.  Let  us  add,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  merits 
of  our  style ;  but  let  it  he  our  first  care  to  avoid  faults,  lest, 
while  we  wish  to  be  better  than  the  ancients,  we  make  our- 
selves merely  unlike  them. 

35.  I   shall  now  proceed  to  the   consideration  of  tropes,, 
which  J  mentioned  m  the  next  head  of  m^  buXj^^cX*    TV^ 
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illustrious  orators  of  our  times  call  them  motus,  "  movements"* 
or  ''changes.'*  Bules  concerning  them  the  grammarians 
generally  deliver ;  but  when  I  was  speaking  of  their  duties,t  £ 
delayed  entering  on  this  head,  because,  as  it  refers  to  the 
embellishment  of  style,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  demand 
more  attention,  and  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  a  more 
important  place  in  my  work. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  tropes;  much  disputation  about  them,  §  1 — 3.  Metaphor,  4,  5. 
Three  motives  for  the  use  of  metaphor,  6 — 8.  Four  modes  in 
^hich  it  is  applied,  9 — 13.  Objections  to  its  frequent  use ;  faults 
committed  in  regard  to  it,  14 — 18.  Of  synecdoche,  19—22. 
Metonymy,  23 — 28.  Antonomasia,  29,  30.  Onomatopoeia,  31 — 33. 
Catachresis,  34—36.  Metalepsis,  37—39.  'Eiri9trov,  40 — 43. 
Allegory,  44 — 53.  Irony,  54—56.  Applications  of  allegory,  57, 
58.  Derision;  circumlocution,  59 — 61.  Hyperbaton,  62 — 67. 
Hyperbole,  its  excellences  and  faults,  68 — 76. 

1.  A  trope  is  the  conversion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  from  its 
proper  signification  to  another ,  in  order  to  increase^^its^JJazccX 
Concerning  tropes  grammarians  have  carried  on  interminable 
disputes  among  themselves  and  with  the  philosophers;  dis- 
putes as  to  what  genera  there  are  of  them,  what  species,  what 
number,  and  which  are  subordinate  to  others.  2.  For  myself, 
omitting  all  such  subtilties  as  useless  to  form  an  orator,  I 
shall  speak  only  of  those  tropes  which  are  most  important  and 
most  in  use;  and  in  regard  to  these,  too,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing,  that  some  are  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  significance^  others  for  the  sake 
of  ornament ;  that  some  take  place  in  words  used  properly, 
and  others  in  words  used  metaphorically  ;^  and  that  tropes 
occur,  not  only  in  single  words,  but  also  in  thoughts,  and  in  the 

*  Because  they  move  a  word,  as  it  were,  from  its  proper  signification 
to  another.     Capperonier. 

f  I.  8, 16.  :::  IX.  1,  4. 

§  Some  words  assumed  metaphorical  significations  at  a  very  early 
period;  and  on  those  significations  other  metaphorical  significations 
might  be  formed.    Spalding. 
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sirticture  of  contposithn.*  3.  Those,  therefore^  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  io  error,  who  thought  that  there  were  no  tropes 
biic  when  ooe  word  is  put  far  another;  uoi  am  J  insensible, 
that  in  the  tropes  which  are  used  with  a  view  to  significance, 
there  is  also  embellishment;  but  tlie  reverse  is  not  the  case, 
as  there  are  some  that  are  intended  for  emheUishraent  only. 

4.  Let  us  commence^  however,  with  tliat  species  of  ti'ope,  i 
wldch  is  both  the  most  eommon  and  by  far  the  most  beantifuh 
I  mean  that  which  consists  in  wha-t  we  call  translaiio,  and  the 
Greeka  fi^rafo^a.,  "  metaphor," 

^letsphor  is  not  only  so  natural  to  us,  that  the  lUitemte 
and  othei*s  often  use  it  unconsciously,  but  is  so  pleasing  and 
onmmental,  thatj  in  any  compo&itiot],  however  brilliant,  it  will 
always  make  itself  apparent  by  its  own  lustra.  5,  If  it  be 
but  rightly  managed,  it  can  never  be  either  vulgar^  or  mean, 
or  disat^reeable.  It  increases  the  copiousness  of  a  language,  J 
by  allowing  it  to  boiTow  what  it  does  not  naturally  possess ;  ' 
and,  what  is  its  greatest  achievement,  it  prevents  an  appel- 
lation ft'om  being  wanting  for  anything  whatever,  A  BQun  or 
a  verb  is  accordingly  transferred,  as  it  were,  from  that  place 
IB  the  language  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  to  one  in  which 
there  is  either  no  proper  word,  or  in  which  the  metaphorical 
word  is  prelerabie  to  the  proper,  <J,  This  change  we  make, 
either  because  it  is  neeesaary,  or  because  it  adds  to  signifi- 
cance, or,  as  I  said,t  because  it  is  more  QrnameniaL  Where 
the  transference  produces  no  one  of  these  effects,  it  will  be 
vicious. 

From  necessity  the  rustics  speak  of  the  ^emma^X  "  bud  "  of 
the  vines,  (for  how  else  could  they  express  themselves  ?)  and 
say  that   ihe  corn  t hints,  and  that  the  crops  suffer.      From 

ceasity  we  say,  that  a  man  is  hard,  or  rough,  because  there 
_  .  no  proper  term  for  us  to  give  to  these  dispositions  of  the 
mind.  7,  But  we  say  that  amaji  is  inflamed  with  anger,  burning 
uyilh  desire,  and  has  fallen  into  error^  with  a  view  to  signifi- 
cance or  force  of  expression,  for  none  of  these  phrases  would 
he  more  significant  in  its  own  words  than  in  those  adopted 


•  Some  tropefi  take  place  in  Blngle  worde,  an  mctaphoTf  s^nmidotke, 
ibtmyjtii^,  ko,\  othera  in  thoughts  ur  aeiiteiice%  as  ^Uegortf^  pcnphvasU^ 

t  Sect.  2.  I  S«e  Cit^o  de  Orat,  iii,  3S  ;  Orat  e.  24. 
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metaphorically.*  The  expressions,  luminousness  of  language^ 
illustrious  birth,  storms  of  public  assembliesyf  thunderbolts  of 
eloquence  J  are  used  merely  for  ornament ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
Cicerof  calls  Clodius  in  one  place  a  source,  and  in  another  a 
harvest  and  foundation,  of  glory  to  Milo.  8.  Some  things  also, 
which  are  unfit  to  be  expressed  plainly,  are  intimated  meta* 
phorically,  as, 

Hocfacvimtf  nimio  ne  luxu  ohtusior  uaus 
Sit  genitali  arvo,  et  sulcas  ohlimet  inertes  ;% 

"  This  they  do,  lest  by  too  much  indulgence  the  action  of  the 

genital  field  should  grow  too  unenergetic,  and  obstruct  the 

.    inert  furrows."     On  the  wholCt  the  metaphor  is  a  short  com- 

I    parison ;  differing  from  the  comparison  in  this  respect,  that, 

•  in  the  one,  an  object  is  compared  with  the  thing  which  we 

wish  to  illustrate;  in  the  other,  the  object  is  put  instead  of 

the  thing  itself.    9.  It  is  a  comparison,  when  I  say  that  a  man 

has  done  something  like  a  lion  ;  it  is  a  metaphor,  when  I  say 

of  a  man  thaX,  he  is  a  lion. 

Of  metaphors  in  general  there  seem  to  be  four  kinds  ;  the 
first,  when  one  sort  of  living  thing  is  put  for  another ;  as,  in 
speaking  of  a  driver  of  horses",' 

gtbbemator  magnd  contorsU  eqv/um  viy\\ 

The  steersman  tum'd  his  horse  with  mighty  force ; 

or  as  Livy  ^  says  that  Scipio  used  to  be  barked  at  by  Cato 
10.  The  second,  when  one  inanimate  thing  is  put  for 
another;  as, 

Clamque  immittU  Kabenas,** 
He  gives  his  fleet  the  reins. 

The  third,  when  inaniuj^te  things  are  put  for  things  havinjg 
life,  as, 

Ferro,  nonfato,  moBfus  ArgivUm  occuift,+t 

By  steel,  not  fate,  the  wall  of  Greece  fell  down ; 

*  That  is,  each  of  those  phrases  would  be  less  significant^  &c. 

t  Comp.  sect.  48.  $  Pro  Mil.  c.  3.  §  Viig.  Georg.  iiL  135. 

II  Whence  this  verse  comes  is  unknown.  Burmann  observes  that 
Ovid  uses  auriga  for  gubemtUor,  Trist.  L  3,  118.    Spalding, 

t  XXXVIII.  64.  ♦♦  Mn.  vi  1. 

ft  A  verse,  says  Spalding,  irom  some  old  tragedy.  The  w&Il  or 
bulwark  was  probably  Achillea. 
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and  the  fourth,  when  thiDgs  having  life  are  put  for  things 

rate, 
"  9edd  insciug  aUo 
Actijfiens  xondtmm.  ^iiari  rf*  vertioe  potior,^ 
Tli«  ahepherd  sits  amaz'd, 
XiifiteniDg  the  sound  from  th©  high  mouEitaiii**  head, 

11.  From  the  last  kind  of  metaphor  when  io animate  things  are 
exalted  hy  a  bold  and  daring  figure,  and  when  we  give  energy 
and  feeling  as  it  were  to  objects  that  are  without  them, 
extraordinary  sublimity  is  produced  ;  aa  in  Virgil^ 

_  Fotitaa  hidignaius  Ara:3;es,f 

^^H  Arazea  tbat  diadaiu'd  a  hddge  i 

^^1^.  in  Cicero4  What  was  your  drawn  sivord,  Tuhero,  doing  in  the 
field  of  Pharsalial  At  whose  bod^  did  its  pomt  direct  itself? 
WfiQl  ufas  the  meaning  of  t^ our  arms  P  Sometimea  this  beauty 
iis  doubled,  as  in  Yirgllt 

F^rrnmqiie  artnare  vmm'Of% 
y  To  firm  th^  ateel  with  poLioii^ 

yior  iQ  arm  with  poison,  and  to  arm  steel,  are  both  metaphors. 
r  10,  These  four  might  be  distinguished  into  more  species  ;  aa 
a  word  may  be  taken  from  one  sort  of  rational  animal  and  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  another,  and  the  same  may  be  done 
with  regard  to  irrational  animals ;  and /in  like  manner,  we  may 
apply  a  metaphor  from  the  rational  to  the  irrational,  or  from 
the  irrational  to  the  rational ;  and  from  the  whole  of  a  thing  to 
a  part,  or  from  the  part  to  the  whole.  But  I  am  not  now 
giving  directions  to  hoys,  or  supposing  that  my  readers,  when 
they  understand  the  genus,  cannot  master  the  species,  W  ' 

14.  But  as  a  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  raetaphors 
adorns  language,  so  a  too  frequent  introduction  of  them 
obscures  it,  and  renders  the  perusal  of  it  fatiguing  i  while  a 
continuous  series  of  them  runs  into  allegory  and  enigma* 
ome  metaphors,  too,  are  mean,  as  that  which  I  recently 
.entioned.ll  There  is  a  wart  of  stone,  etc.  15.  Some  are 
uisive :  for  though  Cicero  uses  the  expression  sentina 
}pubUcm.  **  sink  of  the  commonwealth,"  ^itli  great  happi- 
iss,  to  signify  a  herd  of  bad  characters,  yet  I  cannot  for  that 

*  Mn.  ii.  307.     But  Virgil  hfla  ^iupd  itifitead  of  «<ie«. 
f  Mxi.  Vi±  T2S  X  See  c.  4,  aect.  27. 

Mn,  k.  773.  H  C.  3,  sect.  48. 
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reason  approve  of  the  saying  of  an  old  orator,  Persecuistt 
''elpublicas  vomicas,  **  You  have  lanced  the  ulcers  of  the  com- 
monwealth." Cicero*  himself  excellently  shows  that  we  must 
take  care  that  a  metaphor  he  not  offensive ;  such  as  (for  I 
will  use  his  own  examples)  that  the  republic  was  castrated  by 
the  death  of  Africanus,  or  that  Glaucia  was  the  excrement  of  the 
senate ;  16.  that  it  be  not  too  great,  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, too  little  for  the  subject ;  and  that  it  be  not  inapplicable ; 
faults  of  which  he  who  knows  that  they  are  faults  will  find 
numerous  examples.  But  an  excess,  even  of  good  metaphors, 
is  vicious,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  same  kind.  17.  Some 
are  harsh,  that  is,  based  on  a  resemblance  not  sufficiently 
close,  as  "  The  snows  of  the  head,"t  and, 

JwpUer  hihemas  cand  nive  conspuit  Alpe8,X 
Jove  o'er  the  Alps  spits  forth  the  wintry  snows. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  error  in  regard  to  this  subject  is, 
that  some  speakers  think  whatever  is  allowed  to  poets,  (who 
make  it  their  sole  object  to  please,  and  are  obUged  by  the 
necessity  of  the  metre  to  adopt  many  metaphorical  expres- 
sions,) is  permissible  also  to  those  who  express  their  thoughts 
in  prose.  18.  But  I,  in  pleading,  would  never  say  the 
shepherd  of  the  people  on  the  authority  of  Homer,  nor  speak  of 
birds  rowing  with  their  wings,  though  Virgil,§  in  writing  of 
bees  and  of  Daedalus,  1ms  used  that  phrase  with  great  hap- 
piness ;  for  a  metaphor  ought  either  to  occu'^iv  a  place  that  is 
vacant,  or,  if  it  takes  possession  of  the  place  of  something 
else,  to  appear  to  more  advantage  in  it  than  that  which  it 
excludes. 

1 9.  What  I  say  of  metaphor  may  be  applied,  perhaps  with 
more  force,  to  synecdoche  ;  for  metaphor  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  mind,  giving  a  character  to  things, 
and  setting  them  before  the  eye ;  synecdoche  is  adapted  to  give 
variety  to  language,  by  letting  us  understand  the  plural  from 
the  singular,  the  whole  from  a  part,  a  genus  from  the  species, 
something  following  from  something  preceding ;  and  vice  versd; 
but  it  is  more  freely  allowed  to  poets  than  to  orators.     SO.  For 

*  De  Orat.  ill  41.  t  Capitis  nives.]  Hor.  Od.  iv.  18,  12. 

t  Hor.  Sat.  ii  5, 41.   A  verse  from  Furius  Bibaculus,  as  the  Scholiast 
teUs  us. 
§  Geopg.  iv.  59;  Mn.  vL  19 
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kTOse,  though  it  may  ad  rah  ffiucro,  *'  Et  point,"  for  a  aifl?ord,  a.nd 

etufriy  *'  a  roof,"  for  a  house,  yet  it  will  not  let  us  say  puppist 

a  stem,"  for  a  ship,  or  quadrupsSj  **  a  quadruped,"  for  sl  horse  J 

But  it  is  liberty  with  regard  to  number  that  is  most  admissible  in 

prose;  thus  Livy  often  saiyB.Ilomanusprctlw victor,  "'TheRonian 

was  victorious  in  the  battle/'  when  he  means  ike  Romans ;  and 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  to  Brutus,*  Populo  mposui- 

mus    et    ort^ tores   visi  mimys^    "  We    have   imposed   on   the 

people,   and   made   ourselves   be   thought   orators,"  when  he 

speaks  only  of  himself,     '^1.  This  mode  of  expression  not  only 

adorns  oratorical  speeches,  but  finds  its  pla^e  even  in  common 

mversation*     Some  say  that  synecdoeh©  is  ako  used,  when 

e  understand  something  that  is  not  actually  expressed  in  the 

words  employed,  as  one  word  is  then  discovered  from  another  ; 

but    tliis    is  sometimes   numbered   among  defects   in  style 

under  the  name  of  dlipsh ;  as, 

Arcadet  ad  port  as  ruereff 
Th*  Arcadians  to  the  gates  begun  to  mah  ; 
3.  T  consider  it  rather  a  figure ;  and  among  figures  it  shall  be 
noticed- J     But  from  a  thing  actually  expressed  another  may 
be  ondeislood ;  as, 

Aspiee  aratraj%go  referunt  9v.»pmi<i  juvend,^ 
Bfihold  the  oxeo  liomewiard  bring  their  plough  b 
Suepended  fiwm  the  yoke, 

TS'bence  it  appears  that  night  is  approaching.  I  know  not 
M-h ether  this  mode  of  expression  be  allowable  to  an  orator, 
unless  in  argumentation,  when  one  thing  is  shown  to  indicate 
anotlier.     But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  elocution. 

23.  From  synecdoche  metonymy  is  not  very  different.  It  is 
the  substiiuHon  of  one  word  for  another  :\\  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  as  Cicero  If  observes,  call  it  i^aXXayj},  It  indi- 
cates an  invention,  hj  the  inventor,  or  a  thing  possessed,  by 
tlia  possessor.     Thus  Virgil  says, 

^K  CBrercm  corrupfant  nmliis^** 

^H  Ceres  by  water  dams^'d, 

^H    •  In  a  letter  now  lost.    See  c  3,  sect.  34.  t  Mn.  xi.  H2, 

^M    t  IX  3,  68.  _         §  ^^^^-  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'  jl  The:  ward  a  CujtiS  utJ  €9t  pro  *t>  quod  dicituT  fausam  propter  t^tidm 

diaUurf  p07t«r«,  aje  not  tranalated,  helng  doubtless,  as  Spalding  saya, 

&n  interpolEition. 

H  Drake.  27-  **  ^ii,\.  \M. 
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and  Horace, 

receptuB 

Terrd  Nepturma  classes  AquUonibus  arcet,* 

Neptxine,  receiVd, 
Within  the  land,  from  north  winds  shields  the  fleets. 

The  reversef  would  be  offensive. 

24.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  to  consider  how  far 
.  the  use  of  the  trope  is  permitted  to  the  orator ;  for  though  we 
daily  hear  Vulcan  used  for  fire,  though  it  is  elegant  to  say 
vario  Marte  pugnatum  for  the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  various^ 
and  though  it  is  more  becoming  to  say  Fenus  than  coitiLSj  yet 
to  use  Bacchus  and  Ceres  for  wine  and  bread  would  be  more 
venturesome  than  the  severity  of  the  forum  would  allow. 
Thu%  too,  custom  permits  us  to  signify  that  which  is  contained 
from  that  which  contains  it ;  as  well-mannered  cities^  a  cup  was 
drunk,  a  happy  age;  but  the  opposite  mode  of  expression 
t^carcely  any  one  would  use  but  a  poet ;  as, 

ProxiimLs  a/rdet 
Ucalegorift 
Ucalegon  bums  next. 

Ji5.  It  may  perhaps  be  more  allowable,  however,  to  signify  from 
/  the  possessor  that  which  is  possessed ;  as,  a  man  is  eaten  up, 
when  his  estate  is  squandered.  But  of  metonymy , of  this  sort 
there  are  numberless  forms.  26.  We  adopt  it  when  we  say 
that  sixty  thousand  were  killed  hyHaymibal  at  Canna;^  when  we 
say  Virgil  for  VirgiVs  poetry;  when  we  say  that  prouisior?^,  which 
have  been  brought,  have  come ;  that  a  sacrilege  has  been  found 
out,  instead  of  the  person  who  committed  it ;  and  that  a  sol- 
dier has  a  knowledge  of  arms  instead  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
military  art.  27.  That  kind  of  metonymy,  too,  by  which  we 
signify  the  cause  from  the  effect,  is  very  common  both  among 
joets  and  orators.     Thus  the  poets  have, 

Pallida  mors  oequo  pvlscU  pede  pampervm  tdbemaSfW 
Pale  death,  with  equal  foot^  knocks  at  the  gate 
Of  poor  man's  cottage,  &c. 

♦  Hor.  A.  P. '63. 

t  That  is,  if  we  were  to  say  the  sea  for  Neptune.    Capperonier. 
t  ^n.  ii.  312. 

§  For  the  words  et  apud  Tragicos  aib  jEgialeo,  which  are  corrupt, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  anything  equivalent  in  the  translation. 
11  Hor.  Od.  I  4,  13. 
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PaMmtesqus  habitant  morMj  trittuqiie  semctiUf* 
And  palfj  diseases  dwells  and  sad  old  uge  ; 


k 


and  an  orator  will  speak  of  rash  anger,  cheerful  ^outh,  and 
ikthful  inaUmtr^. 

38,  The  following  kind  of  tropef  hm  also  some  afiacity  with 
the  synecdoche*  When  I  saj  tulius  Hi  minut  *'  the  looks  of  a 
man  "  I  express  in  tlie  plural  that  which  is  singular ;  yet  I  do 
not  make  it  my  olyect  that  one  may  be  umierstood  out  of 
many,  (for  my  meaning  is  evident.)  but  make  an  alteration 
only  in  the  term*  When  I  call,  also,  gilded  ceilings  golden 
ceilings,  T  deviate  a  little,  aa  the  gilding  ia  but  a  part,  from  the 
truth.  To  notice  all  such  eKpreasions,  however,  would  be  too 
triHiDg  an  employment,  even  for  those  who  are  not  forming  aa 
orator.  * 

SJ9,  Jjitonommmf  which  for  a  proper  name  subatituie:* 
something  equivaleut,  is  very  common  among  the  poets,  and 
is  sometimes  effected  i>y  an  epith^tj  which,}  when  the  name  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  set  aside,  is  a  sufficient  substitute  foi'  it, 
as  Tgdidcs,  Pelides,  for  Diomede  and  Achilles  ;  sometimes  by 
specifying  some  remarkable  characteristic  of  a  person ;  as^ 

Divitm  paicr  atque  liomintiTn  tex. 

The  father  of  ths  goda  and  king  of  men  i 

Bometimes  by  mentioning  some  act  by  which  a  person  is  dis- 
tinguished ;  as, 

Thalamo  qatsjiaia  reliqidt 

The  arm  a  whicK  in  the  chamber  ^'d 
He,  impioua,  left, 

30.  Among  prose  writers,  though  there  is  not  much  use  of  this 
phraseology,  yet  there  is  some ;  for,  though  they  would  not 
ay  Tydides  and  Pdides,  yet  they  would  say  impim^  by  itself, 
for  an  impious  man;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  destroyer 
pf  Carthage  mid  Ntimantia  for  Scipio,  and  the  prince,  of 
^Bmnan  eUipimce  for  Cicero,     He  himself  has  certainly  talteii 

•  Mn.  wL  275. 

t  Eii  Eiiam  Mic  tropo^  Spalding  i&  doubtloBa  riglit  in  referring  Aum 
to  what  follows,  hie  bemg  aipaUarly  uaed  in  it.  1,  48  ;  t,  10,  83. 
Z  The  text  bos  g«ia>  but  SpaldiDg  admoaisbea  xii  to  r%«A  ^uod. 
I  Mn.  ir.  4M. 

IL  % 
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such  liberty :  You  do  not  commit  many  fauUs^  said  the  old 
master  to  the  hero  ;*  where  the  name  of  neither  is  expressed, 
but  both  axe  understood. 

31.  OnqmatopcBiaj  that  is,  the  m^aking  of  words,  which  was 
/  'lOunted  by  die  Greeks  among  the  greatest  merits,  is  scarcely 
permitted  to  us.  Many  words,  mdeed,  were  thus  made  by 
those  who  formed  the  language  at  first,  with  a  view  to  adapt 
the  sound  to  the  impressions  produced  by  the  things  signified ; 
hence  mugitus,  "  lowing,"  sibUus,  "  hissing,"  murmur,  "  mur- 
mur," had  their  origin.  32.  But  now,  as  if  everything  that 
was  possible  in  that  way  had  been  accomplished,  we  do  not 
dare  to  produce  a  new  word,  though  many  that  were  formed  by 
the  ancients  are  daily  falling  out  of  use.  We  scarcely  allow 
ourselves  to  venture  on  what  are  called  'ra^ayofisfa,  words  that 
are  derived,  in  whatever  way,  from  others  in  common  use ; 
such  as  SuUaturio,  **  to  desire  to  act  like  Sulla,*  proscripturio, 
"  to  desire  to  proscribe,**  and  laureati  postes,  for  **  posts 
decked  with  laurel,"  are  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature.  33.  The 
word  evaluit  was  successfully  introduced  ;  but  vio  for  eo  **  to 
go,"  was  an  unfortunate  experiment.  In  regard  to  the  Greek 
words  obelisco  coludumo,\  and  others,  we  are  forbidden  to 
make  harsh  junctions,  but  we  appear  to  look  with  satisfaction 
on  septentriones.§ 

34.  The  more  necessary,  therefore,  is  xaraxi^tfig,  which  we 
properly  call  dbvsio,  and  which  adapts,  to  whatever  has  no 
proper  term,  the  term  which  is  nearest ;  as, 

Eqtmm  dMn&  PaUadis  arte 
^di/lca7U,\\ 
A  horse  they  build  by  Pallas*  art  divine ;. 

and,  among  the  tragic  poets.  Now  a  lion  will  bring  forth ;  but 
a  lion  will  be  a  father.  35.  There  are  a  thousand  examples 
of  the  kind.     Cruses  are  called  acetabula,      whatever  they 

*  Cicero  pro  Mursen.  c.  29.  Manutius,  in  a  note  on  the  passage, 
intimates  that  Chiron  and  Achilles  are  meant. 

t  Cicero  ad  Attic,  ix.  10. 

t  Both  these  words  are  corrupt^  and  no  satisfactory  emendations 
have  been  proposed. 

'  §  Compounded  of  septem,  "seven,"  and  trtones,  "plough- oxen," 
according  to  Yarro,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  others. 

II  Mn.  ii.  16.    JEdifico  properly  means  to  huUd  a  house. 

9  AcetdbiUum  was  properly  a  cruse  for  vinegar. 
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eoTJtain  ;  boxes*  pifjides*  of  whatever  materinl  they  are  madd  ; 
fliid  h^  who  kills  his  mother  or  brother  is  called  parrmda^ 
All  these  catachrf^cs  are  to  be  considered  distinct  from  the 
metaphor;  for  cataekresk  is  used  M^here  a  term  is  wantiag^-, 
metaphor »  where  another  term  ia  in  tiae.    The  poets  are  accus-  * 
tome<i,~eveti  in  speaking  of  things  that  have  their  oTvn  proper 
names,  to  use,  catachrestically^  proximate  terms  in  preference ; 
a  practice  which  is  rarely  adopted  in  pros«,     36*  Some  also 
will  aay  that  there  is  a  catachre^is  when  we  use  virtus  for  rcLsh 
vaJouK  or  liheralitas  for  hirunj ;  but  such  misapplications  are  ^  y 
distinct  from  the  catachresis^  for  in  them  it  is  not  one  word,  \*  I 
but  one  tiling  tliat  is  put  for  another ;  since  no  one  thinks 
that  luxury  and  libera! ihj  mean  the  same  thing  ;  but  one  calls 
the   things   whatever  it   is,    liu.-itry,    and   anodier   liberalitij, 
tJiough  Tietther  has  anj  doubt  about  the  diatiHctneiBs  of  their 
signification, 

37..  Of  tropes  which  modify  signification,  there  remains  to 
be  noticed  the  fd.iTdX7t^i^,  or  transsumptio^  which  viaJc^s  a  watf,  j 
€m  it  71'^'tf,  far  passing  from  ons  lhin0  to  another ;  a  trope  j 
which  is  very  rarely  used,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  objection, 
but  which  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks,  who  call 
Chiron  the  Centaur,  and  term  vn^^ot  ^^uat,  "  sharp- pointed 
jblande/'  haU  **  swift, ''t  Who  would  bear  with  us,  if  we  should 
call  Verres  Sus,  **  Hog/'  or  Lselius  Doct^ts,  ''  Learned  T  38. 
For  metalepsis  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  aja  intermediate 
step,  as  it  were,  to  that  which  is  metaphorically  expressed, 
signifying  notliing  in  itself,  but  affording  a  passage  to  some* 
thing.  It  is  a  trope  that  we  affect  mther  that  we  may  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,  than  one  of  which  we  ever  stand  in 
need.  The  mijst  common  example  of  it  is,  ctino,  canto,  dico, 
canto  being  intermediate  between  cano  and  divo.^     39.    1 
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•  P^jds  wai  properly  a.  bos  msAe  of  Imx^ood  ;  from  n^vf  og,  hnscut. 

f  Odysa.  xv.  2S)8,  vi]^owtv  iTrtir pottjKi  9{ififiv,     The  islands  are  tb© 

^  linadea.  Both  the  Si:hollflst  and  Strabo  obflorve  that  9otti\  "  quick," 
hero   T3sed   t'vt  dltiatf  *' sharp,*'  tn  reference  to  the  aharp-pointed 

imontories  or  roc4s.  Apolloniufl  RhodiuB  uses  Oo6c  sevflral  times  in 
the  s&miG  of  sharp  > 

+  Of  thii  passage,  Hiipposing  it  to  be  sound,  CamsrariuB,  Problecmi. 
de  Etjmologiia  Decur.  v.  sect,  S,  makeB  the  following  to  be  the  aense  : 
C&>nf>  is  equivalent  to  ca^ito,  and  finnto  equiTalent  to  dico  ;  the  rt fore, 
etttto  18  equivnlent  to  dico.  Burmann,  We  mnat  tftks  ^laTvEOn  BJaUcsckS^^ 
mnd  BpaJdiDg^  obmrre,  in  the  eeuse  of  "  to  Tepeu-tj  to  mcwiKBi^^;' 
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shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  it,  for  I  see  but  little  use  in  it, 
except,  as  I  said,  where  one  thing  is  to  lead  to  another. 

40.  Other  tropes  are  used,  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  sig- 
nij&cancy,  hut  for  ornament,*  such  as  the  lflr/^«rov,t  which  we 
rightly  call  appositum ;  by  some  it  is  termed  sequevis.  The 
poets  use  it  with  more  frequency  and  freedom  than  writers  of 
prose ;  for  it  is  suflBcient  for  them  that  it  suits  the  word  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  and  we  accordingly  do  not  find  fault  with 
their  aJhi  denies,  **  white  teeth,**  and  humida  vina,  **  liquid 
wine."  But  an  epithet  in  a  writer  of  prose,  if  nothing  is 
added  to  the  meaning  by  it,  is  a  redundancy.  Something 
is  added  to  the  meaning,  if  that  which  said  is  less  without  it, 
as,  0  abominable  wickedness!  0  disgraceful  licentiousness! 
41.  But  ornamental  epithets  are  most  effective  when  they  are 
metaphorical ;  as  unbridled  desire, %  mad  piles  of  building, §  The 
iwi&sTov  is  usually  made  a  trope  by  the  addition  of  something  else 
to  it,  as,  in  Virgil,  Turpis  egestas,  "  base  poverty,*'  and  TrisHs 
senectus,  "sad  old  age."||  But  such  is  the  nature  of  this 
ornament,  that  style,  without  epithets,  appears  bare  and  as  it 
were  graceless,  yet  is  overburdened  with  them  if  they  be  too 
numerous.  42.  For  thus  it  becomes  heavy  and  embarrassed, 
so  that  you  would  pronounce  it,  if  used  in  pleadings,  like  an 
army  with  as  many  sutlers  as  soldiers,  the  number  of  which  is 
doubled  but  not  the  strength.  However  not  merely  single 
epithets,  but  several  together,  are  often  used  ;  as, 

Conjugio  Anchiaa  Veneris  dignate  superbOf*^. 
Cura  deUm,  bis  Pergameis  erepte  minis,     . 
Anchises,  with  the  stately  honour  grac'd 
Of  Venus'  nuptial  couch,  of  gods  the  care, 
Twice  from  Troy's  ruins  rescued  ! 

43.  But,  in  this  way,**  two  words  applied  to  one  would  not 

*  The  words  ad  augendam  oraiionem,  which  ought  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  text,  are  not  translated. 

f  This  word  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective  merely, 
but  as  signifying  anything  attached.    See  sect.  43. 

t  Cwpiditas  ^rcenata.]  Cicero  in  Catil.  i.  10. 

§  Insance  substructiones.]  Cicero  pro  Mil.  20,  31. 

II  In  these  expressions  there  are  two  metonymies,  for  egestas  is  called 
tv/rpis  because  it  makes  men  tv/rpes  or  drives  them  ad  turpia ;  and  old 
age  is  sad  because  it  produces  sadness.  This  is  a  metonymy  of  cause 
or  effect.     Capperonier.  ^  Mn.  iii.  475. 

**  Hoc—modo,'\  If  I  should  say  that  I  understand  this  passage,  I 
should  say  what  is  not  true.    For  what  la  this  modu« )    It  qaxc^V^  ^^ra* 
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have  tBUch  grace  even  in  verse.     There  are  some^  however, 
who  tliiuk  that  tlie  epithet  ia  not  a  trope,  because  it  prodw^es 
no  change.*     Their  reason  ia  tlmt  an  epithet,  if  it  be  sepa- 
r^ftpd   from  the  word  to  which   it  belongs,  must  (if  it  be  a/ 
I;   ["C)  have  some  signification  by  itself,  and  form  an  mitono^f 
hiaaia,     Thns  if  we  say,  by  itself,  He  who  overthrew  Numan-  , 
fi£f  and  Carthage,  it  is  an  antonomaeia ;  if  we  add  Scipio,  an  ' 
'  epithet ;  and  an  epithet^  consequently,  must  always  stand  in 
conjunction  with  something  else. 

44,  'AWrfyo^ia,  "allegory,"  a  word  which  our  writers  inter* 
pret  by  inversio,  presents  one  thijig  in  words,  and  another  in 
sense  ;  or  sometimes  a  sense  quite  contrary  to  tho  words,  Of 
the  fij^t  sort  the  following  ia  an  example, 

0  neivUt  referfni  *n  marc  te  'n^vi 
Muetusi     0  qmd  a^wf  t    Fartiier  occupa 
Porttkm,f 

**0  sliip*  shall  new  waves  hear  thee  hack  into  the  sea?  O 
what  art  thou  doing  ?  Make  resolutely  for  the  harbour,''  and 
all  that  ode  of  Horace,  in  which  he  puts  the  ship  for  the  com- 
monwealth,  the  tempesU  qf  the  waves  for  civil  wars,  and  the 
harhottr  for  peace  and  concord.  45.  Similar  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  Lucretius, 

Avia  Pierid^m  peragro  lo(*a,X 
I  wander  o*er 

Th*  untrodden  regions  ot  the  Muses ; 

and  the  lines  of  Virgil, 

Sed  n€i£  imiiienmrn,  sputio  eonfedmua  cequoTj 

f*  But  we  have  gone  over  a  plnin  vast  in  extent,  and  it  is  now 
liine  to  unyoke  the  reeking  necks  of  the  horses."  46.  But  in 
ttie  Bucolics  he  says  without  any  metaphor, 

iKrt  tmbecomiTig  in  Virgil  to  use  two  epitkets  together,  as,  MoiiMr^m 
hmrmi/d^tmt  iugms,  or  three,  aa  MoRjttrJim  horrendumt  informe^  indent. 
There  in  gotne  oorruption  m  Quint  Uian'a  text,  therafore,  or  Homething 
that  I  cannot  penetrate.  Gesn^.  The  text  ixi  several  parts  of  thli 
cbapt&r  Is  in  an  unsound  state. 

•  Nihil  vetlat.]  In  sdluaion  to  tke  derivation  of  trop-m  fhim  TpiwtiVf 
*'  to  turn." 

t  Hor.  Od,  L  14, 1^  t  Lucret  iv,  U 

I  Vit^-  Oeorg.  iL&il. 
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Ctfr/tT  equifism  audkram,  qitA  se  ftibdnctrc  coUat 
Ihcipiunlf  mdliqut  juyum^  demittfre  divOf 
Uaqtie  ad  aquamf  et  vetcrifjam  fracla  cacumitm  fagi^ 
Omnia  carm.inibiis  veatrum  terv/iste  Mcntilcam  j* 

I    '*  I  bad  indeed  heard  that  your  Menalcas  had  preserved  by  hie" 

f    verses  al!  those  parts  where  the  hills  begin  to  recede,  and  to 

'     bend  down  their  sannnii;  with  a  gentle  slope,  as  far  as  tlie 

r    water*  and  the  top  of  the  old  beech,  now  broken."     4T.  For 

^  in  these  verses  all  is  expressed  m  unaliegorical_  words,  except 

the  name,  by  which  it  is  not  the  shepherd  Menalcas.  but 

Virgil,  that  is  to  be  understood.     Prose  frequently  admits  the 

use  of  such  allegQiy*  but  rarely  pure  i  it  is  generally  mixed 

with  plain  phraseology.     It  is  pure  in  the  following  passage  of 

Cicemrt   For  I  wonder,  and  am  mncerued,  thai  any  man 

^.  tJiould  he  so  eager  to  destroy  another  by  hu  words,  as  eten  to 

fnnke  a  leak  in  th^  ship  in  which  he  himself  is  Bailing.     48* 

Of  the  mixed,  which  is  most  frequent,  this  is  an  esamplerj 

/  indeed  nlwmjA  thowyht  that  other  tmn pests  attd  sto^rms  tcere  to 

he  home  hj  Miloonhj  amid  ihs  waves  of  popular  assemhllm ;  if  he 

bad  not  added  onlif  amid  the  waves  of  popular  assembliss^  it 

wwuld  have  been  pure  allegory,  but  he  has  thus  rendered  it 

mixed.     In  tliia  sort  of  language  the  beauty  proceeds  from 

the  metaphorical  words,  and  the  intimation  of  the  sense  from 

the  natural  ones. 

49.  But  by  far  the  most  ornamental  kind  of  language  is 
f  that  in  which  the  graces  of  the  three  figures  comparison, 
alUfjorij,  and  metaphor,  are  united. 5  What  sea,  what  Euripvs^ 
do  you  suppose  to  be  affected  with  so  many  tnoiionst  such  yreai 
and  such  various  agitations^  changes ^  Jl actuations,  as  the  dis- 
turbances and  iumults  which  the  proceedings  of  the  comiita 
present!  The  intermission  of  one  day^  or  the  interval  of  one 
niyht,  often  throws  everyihiny  into  confusion^  and  sometimes  the 
lightest  breath  of  rumour  changes  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
assembly.  50.  Care,  as  in  this  passage,  is,  above  all  things, 
to  be  taken,  that,  with  whatever  kind  of  metaphor  we  begin, 
we  conclude  with  the  same;  but  many  speakers,  after 
commencing  with  a  tempest,  end  with  a  fire  or  the  fall  of  a  h 
buildings  an  incongruity  which  is  most  o£Fensive-  H 

*  Yirg.  Ed.  ix.  T. 

+  It  iH  uncertain,  sAya  Spalding,  to  what  pri^duation  of  Cicero  tkhk 

t  Uic«rf>  pms  Mtlouo,  t\  21.  S  Cicero  pro  Mursen.  c.  17.    H 
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^m  51-  Allegory  is  fre^iaently  used  bj  the  commonest  minds, 
^H  and  in  daily  conversation.  Those  expressions  in  f /leading 
^H  causes,  to  set  foot  to  foot,  to  aim  at  the  throat,  and  to  draw  bloody  f 
^B  are  allegorical,  and,  though  now  so  trite*  are  not  displeasing^ 
^V  Koveltj  and  variety  in  style  are  indeed  pleasing;  and  what 
^F  ia  surprising  is,  on  tiiat  account,  tiie  more  agreeable.  But,  in 
W  our  pursuit  of  novelty,  we  have  lost  all  sight  of  moderation, 
w  and  have  disfigured  tlie  beauties  of  style  by  excessive  affec- 
I      tation. 

53,  There  is  allegory  in  examples,  if  tiiey  ate  not  given 

kwith  an  explanation  accompanying  them ;  as,  Dionysius  is  at 
Corinth^  is  a  saying  which  all  the  Greeks  use,  and  to  which 
many  similar  might  be  mentioned.  An  allegory  tloat  is  very 
obscure  is  called  an  enigma,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fault 
in  style,  if  to  speak  with  perspicuity  is  a  virtue.  The  f  pets  i 
I  however  use  it:  '^  ^i 

Die  qui&m  in  terrUt  ei  erU  mihi  ma^iww  JpoUo, 

'  Say  in  i^hat  lands,  and  thou  shalt  to  me  be  a  great  ApoUo, 
the  breadth  of  the  aky  extends  not  more  than  three  ells."  53, 
Sometimes  also  orators ;  as  Caeliiis  says^  Quadrantariam 
Ci^tiemnestramt  et  in  iridinio  Caam,  etin  eubkulo  Nolam,  '*  A 
farthing  Clyt^mnestra,  a  Coan  in  the  dining-room,  and  a 
Nolan  in  the  chamber *"t  Some  such  enigmas  are  now  eolved, 
and  were,  when  they  were  uttered,  eaaier  to  be  interpreted ; 

*  VlrgU.  Eel.  iii.  104. 

t  These  wordfi  were  direoted  agaia&t  Clodia  tlie  wife  of  Met«UuB,  oa 
appear  ftom  ihfH  speech  of  Cicero  in  def^fQce  of  GD^lius,     She  wat 
called  ClytsciDnoj&tra,  aa  being  Bupp<wjed  to  have  killed  her  huHbaud. 
Bviddlihg,     The  epithet  quadrmaaria  is  on©  of  contempt,  inainuatiiig 
tnitt  her  fbvour«  were  to  be  had  at  the  lowest  poadble  rata.     She  i* 
called  a  "  Coact,'*  in  alluaion,  doubtleas,  to  coiiii*  /  and  a  "  Nolan," 
probably^  in  reference  to  the  women   of  Nola,  who  were  said  ore 
mor^erttW^  \iittiAZHP;  at  least,  saja  Spalding,  auch  m  the  opinion  of 
^oreoe  Christian  ua  ad  Ariatoph.  veap.  1337*     G*  J.  YoBaiua,  Orat.  iv. 
I^  16j  p  200,  thinks  that  «oia  ia  from  ^t^U^  quasi  amatores  luderet^  in 
ticliniodicena  bo  ifelh^  aed  in  eubiculOj  cvim  ad  rem  ventum  oBeetj  nttlUi 
«t  this  interpretation  is  incompatible  with  quadraniaria.     Whether 
re  should  read  iVo^nam  for  Nolam  may  he  a  queation ;  all  the  manu- 
scripts appear  to    have   Nolam.      The   French  tmnalator  in   Didot*a 
*'  Collection  des  Auteiirs  Latins'*  renders  the  passage,  *'  Uno  Clytem- 
nestre  dea  ruea,  qui  eat  ^  table  une  ferame  de  Cos,  et  an  ht  uae  feinmt 
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but  they  are  enigmas  nevertheless,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  they  are  interpreted. 

54.  In  the  other  kind  of  allegory,  in  'which  what  ^ex- 
pressed is  quite  contrary  to  what  is  naeant,  there  jg^irony, 
which  our  rhetoricians  call  illustol  and  which  is  underaSda, 
either  from  the  mode  of  delivery,  the  character  of  the  speaker, 
or  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  for  if  any  of  these  be  at  variance 
with  the  words,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Jntention  is  different 
from  the  expression.  55.  It  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  regard 
to  most  tropes,  that  it  is  requisite  to  consider  what  is  said, 
aud  of  whom,  because  it  is  doubtless  allowable,  as  is  observed 
elsewhere,*  to  censure  with  pretended  praise,  and  to  praise 
under  the  appearance  of  censure.  An  example  of  the  first  is, 
Caius  Verres,  the  city  prcotor,  that  upright  and  careful  «ian, 
had  no  entry  in  his  register  of  this  second  choosing  ofjudges,^ 
Of  the  second.  We  pretended  to  be  orators,  and  imposed  upon 
the  people.X  66.  Sometimes  it  is  with  derision  that  the  con- 
trary to  what  we  wish  to  be  understood  is  uttered ;  as  Cicero, 
in  speaking  against  Clodius,§  says,  your  integrity ^  believe  me, 
has  cleared  you ,'  your  modesty  has  rescued  you ;  your  past 
life  has  saved  you, 

67.  There  is,  besides,  another  use  of  allegory,  in  enabling 
us  to  speak  of  melancholy  things  in  words  of  a  more  cheering 
nature,  or  to  signify  our  meaning,  for  some  good  purpose,  in 

language  at  variance  with  it ; ||    these  we  have 

already  specified.  If  any  one  does  not  know  by  what  names 
the  Greeks  call  them,  let  him  be  informed  that  they  are 
termed  m^xagfiSg,  affrg/V/xog,  avTij>§a(fig,  ^a^ot/jkia.  68.  There 
are,  however,  some  rhetoricians  who  say  that  these  are  not 
species  of  allegory,  but  tropes ;  and  they  support  their  opinion 
by  a  very  forcible  reason  ;  namely,  that  allegory  is  obscure,  but 
that  in  all  these  modes  of  speaking  what  we  mean  is  clearly 
apparent^.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration  that  a  genus, 
when  distinguished  into  species,  has  nothing  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  tree  is  distinguished  into  pine,  olive,  cypress,  etc., 

•  VI.  2,  16, 16.  +  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  83. 

±  See  sect.  20. 

8  A  passage  from  a  lost  speech  of  Cicero,  made,  without  doubt, 
against  Clodius  and  Curio;  see  c.  8,  sect.  81.     Spalding, 

II  In  place  of  the  blank  there  are  in  the  original  the  words  aliud 
textu,  which  are  without  meaning. 
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ithout  retaiQing  any  peculiarity  to  itself;  btit  allegory  has 
amething  peculiar ;  and  hnw  could  thia  be  the  case,  if  it  were 
[not  itself  a  species  ?  But  whether  it  be  a  apeeies  or  a  genus 
'is  of  DO  moment  in  respect  to  the  use  of  it 

69,  To  the  four  forms  just  enumerated  is  to  be  added 
iLVKT7fpia-p,6^f  a  kind  of  derision  which  is  dissembled,  but  not 
altogether  concealed. 

When  that  is  said  in  many  words  whicb  might  b©  said  in 
Dne,  or  certfiLniy  in  fewer,  the  Greeks  call  the  figure  wtpC- 
*^pacrt9j  *'  a  circuitous  mode  of  speaking/'  which  is  sometimes 
necessary,  especially  when  it  veils  what  cannot  be  plainly 
expressed  without  ofleuce  to  decency ;  as  in  the  phrase  of 
Sallust  ad  requmta  naiurtE^  **  for  the  necessities  of  nature."* 
60.  Sonietimes  its  object  is  merely  ornament,  as  is  very 
common  among  the  poets  : 

T0mpm  m'at,  quo  prima  quiaa  motialib%is  ssgrU 
Incipitj  el  dtmo  dimm  graiusima  terpii^i 

"  It  was  the  time  at  which  the  first  sleep  commences  to 
reary  mortals,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  gods  spreads  itself 
'  most  gratefully/"  6K  It  is  also  not  uncommon  among  orators, 
but  always  of  a  more  restricted  nature ;  for  whatever  might  be 
stated  more  brieHy,  but  is  for  the  sake  of  ornament  expressed 
more  fully,  is  wepL^paa-i^  to  which  the  Latin  name  circumlo^ 
^eutia  has  been  given  ;    a  term  indeed  not  very  proper  for 
'  designating  a  beauty  of  style.     But  as  this  figure,  when  it 
gives  embeUiahment  to  language,  is  called  periphrasis,  so, 
when  it  has  a  contrary  effect,  it  is  termed  ir^wj-iroAoy^  **  re- 
dundancy of  words/*  for  whatever  is  not  of  serf  icej  is  hurtful 
62*  H^perlmton^  also,  that  is,  ^^m-hi  tramgresBiOf  **  transpo- 
sition of  words,"  as  tLe  harmony  and  beauty  of  compositionf 
often  require  it,  we  rank,  not  improperly,  aaiong  the  excel- 
lences of  language.  For  speech  would  often  become  rough  and 
.harsh,  lax  and  nerveless,  if  wordt  should  be  ranged  exactly  in 
Itheir  original  order,  and  if,  as  each  presents  itself^  it  should 
'be  placed  aide  by  side  of  the  preceding,  though  it  cannot  be 
fairly  attached  to  it.    63,  Some  words  and  phrases  must, 

•  Supposed  to  be  a  fragmout  of  Sallust'e  Hktory, 
t  Mn.  iL  268, 

I  The  text  has  emu^arationki  but  we  should  doubtlees  raadj  ss 
Spalding  saya^  etMmpontionis. 
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therefore,  be  kept  back,  others  brought  forward,  and,  as  inH 
stnictsires  of  unhewn  stones,  each  must  be  put  in  the  pkc^Ti 
ivhich  it  will  fit ;  for  we  cannot  hew  or  pohsh  them,  in  order  \ 
that  the  J  may  close  and  unite  better,  but  we  must  use  them 
as  they  are,  and  find  sud table  places  for  them.  64.  Nor  can 
anything  render  style  harmonious,  but  judicious  chtsjogef  in 
the  order  of  words*  It  was  for  no  other  reason*  that  those 
'  four  words  in  which  PUito  states,  in  the  most  noble  of  hia 
works,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Fir  mens,  f  were  found 
written  several  ways  on  his  tablets^  than  because  he  was 
trying  to  make  order  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
harmony,  t  65.  When  hjperbaton  takes  place  only  m  two  words, 
it  is  called  d^a^r^o^^,  or  teuersio^  as  jwecwm,  jec«m,  or  as,  among 
orators  and  historians^  Quibus  de  rebus.  Bat  what  properly 
takes  the  name  of  hyperbaton,  is  the  removal  of  a  word  to  a 
distance  from  its  natural  place  with  a  view  to  elegance;  as, 
Animadverti,  jiidicesj  omnsm  accusaioris  m^ationem  in  duos 
dimsam  esse  partes ;  for  in  duas  partes  dimsam  esse  was  the 
natural  order,  but  would  be  harsh  and  inelegant  66,  The 
poets,  indeed,  besides  transposing  words,  also  divide  them ;  as, 

IFpperborsQ  aeptem  subjecta  trioni  ;§ 

a  liberty  which  prose  does  not  tolerate.  But  the  reason  for 
which  such  a  division  of  a  word  is  called  a  trope,  is,  tbat 
the  sense  canaot  be  ascertained  but  by  uniting  the  two  separata 
parts  ;  67,  otherwise,  when  no  alteration  is  made  in  the  sense, 
and  the  structme  only  is  varied,  it  may  rather  he  called  a 
verbal  figure ;  and  many  writers  diversify  their  language  bj 
long  hyperbatft  of  this  kind.  What  inconveniences  arise  froia« 
confusion  of  figures,  I  have  noticed  in  the  proper  place 4|        ■ 

To  hifperhole,  as  being  a  bolder  sort  of  ornament^  I  have 
assigned  the  last  place.  It  is  an  elegant  surpnssiTjg  of  the 
truth  ;  and  is  used  equally  for  exaggerating  and  extenuating  ~ 
68.  It  may  be  employed  ia  various  ways ;  for  we  may  eithe 

•  The  Republic. 

t  See  Diog.  Laert,  iii  S7  ;  D]ony«-  Hulioam.  vol  v,  p*  20 &  ed.  Reif 

J  [Qttdm]  qndd  ettm  quoque  Tiicurimi  fetter e  e^ert^etur,^  Tbe^e  won 
are  in  some  way  corrupt.  Gesner  duppoeeej  the  eenao  to  he  q%Am  qui 
eum  [Mrmouem]  faoere  [nuiueroeiim]  ma^Hm^  experirt^ur.  Tbat  qitdm 
U  wonting  before  qudd  every  editor  liw  aeen,  though  no  one  has 
iijH«rted  it  in  the  text.  J 

§  Vii^.  O«org.  iiL  381.  |  See  sect.  50,  and  o.  2,  aect  11.    I 
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say  wh&t  is  more  than  the  truth,  as,  Vamiiing,  he  filled  his  lap 
and  the  whole  iriburial  with  fragments  of  undigested  food;* 
tad. 

In  cedum  ecopuU,f 
Two  rocta  rise  tlireatenmgly  towai^fl  the  eky ; 

or  we  exaggerate  oue  thing  hy  reference  to  another ;  as, 

Credo*  mnar?  rti^idgai 
C^dadas;t 

You  -would  have  thought  the  Cydadea  upfiorn 
Were  fioatkig  on  the  deep ; 

50.  or  by  corapariaon  \  as, 

Fidmimg  odor  aJ**,| 

Swifter  than  the  wings 
Of  lightning; 

'  hf  aomethlug  of  a  characteristic  nature  : 

lUa  wi  mtactm  ngetia  per  mmma  mlaret 
Graminat  nee  curru^  teneras  ksmset  an'staatH 
She  o*er  the  viskig  tops  of  xmtoueh'd  cofu 
"Woidd  fly,  nor  in  her  course  the  tender  ears 
Would  hurt; 

by  a  metaphor,  as  in  the  word  ^olaret,  "  Trould  fly  "  70. 
ometimea,  too,  one  hyperbole  is  increased  bj  the  addition  of 
QQther,  ajs  Cicero,  in  epeaking  against  Antony, If  says,  What 
Chartjhdh  uns  ever  so  voracious  F  what  CharyhdiB^  do  I  say  f 
~  mwh  a  monster  ever  emstsd,  it  was  hut  one  animal,  but  the 
WhoU  ocmn,  by  Herimhs,  would  scarc^lg  have  been  ahle,  as  it 
to  me^  to  have  awallowed  up  so  mani/  things,  $o  nid^jiy 
ii^l^ersed,  and  lyinff  in  places  so  distant ,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
imet  71  But  I  have  noticed,  as  I  think,  an  exquisite  figure 
W  this  kind  iu  Pindar,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  in  tlie  book 
i-bich  he  has  called 'T^v^/:  for  he  says,  that  the  impetuo&it^ 
'  Hercttles  in  attoi^king  the  Mm-opes,  who  are  said  to  have 
iwelt  in  the  island  of  Cos,  wa^  comparable  neither  to  fire,  nor 
irindi  nor  the  sea,  but  to  lightning^  as  if  other  objects  were 


*  Cicero  Fhilipp,  iL  25. 
t  Mu.  fiii.  691. 
\\  M^  YiL  SOS. 


t  -^n-  i.  162. 
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insufi&cient,  and  lightning  only  suitable,  to  give  a  notion  of  his 
rapidity.*  72  This  Cicerof  may  be  thought  to  have  imitated, 
when  he  said  of  Verres,  There  arose  in  Sicily,  after  a  long 
interval  of  time,  not  a  Dionysius,  nor  a  PhalariSy  (for  that 
island,  in  days  of  old,  produced  many  cruel  tyrants,)  but  a 
monster  of  a  new  kind,  though  endued  with  that  ferocity  which  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  in  those  parts ;  since  I  believe  that  no 
Charybdis  or  Scylla  was  ever  so  destructive  to  ships  in  those 
seas  as  he  was,  73.  There  are  also  as  many  modes  of  ex- 
tenuating as  of  magnifying:  Virgil  says  of  a  flock  of  lean 


Vix  ossibtu  hcerentft 

They  scarcely  hang  together  by  their  bones. 

Or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  a  book  of  jests, 

Fwndum  Vwrrovoeat,  guem  possim  mittere  frnidd, 
Ni  tanien  exciderit  qud  cavaftmda  p<itet.% 

But  even  in  the  use  of  the  hyperbole  some  moderation  must 
be  observed ;  for  though  every  hyperbole  is  beyond  belief,  it 
ought  not  to  be  extravagant ;  since,  in  no  other  way  do  writers 
more  readily  fall  into  xaxo^?jX/a,  **  exorbitant  affectation."  74. 1 
should  be  sorry  to  produce  the  vast  number  of  absurdities  that 
have  sprung  from  this  source,  especially  as  they  are  by  no 
means  unknown  or  concealed.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
the  hyperbole  lies,  but  not  so  as  to  intend  to  deceive  by  lying ; 
and  we  ought,  therefore,  the  more  carefully  to  consider,  how 
far  it  becomes  us  to  exaggerate  that  in  which  we  shall  not  be 

♦  This  work  of  Pindar  is  lost.  Burmann  observes  that  there  are 
allusions  to  this  expedition  of  Hercules,  Nem.  iv.  41,  and  Isthm.  vi  46. 

+  In  Verr.  v.  56, 

t  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  103. 

§  It  is  useless  to  try  to  translate  this  epigram,  or  render  it  intelli- 
gible to  any  one  who  does  not  understand  the  Latin  language. 
Whether  the  word  Varro  has  any  right  to  a  place  in  it,  is  very 
doubtful,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  inserted  by  Aldus  Manutius 
merely  on  conjecture ;  some  manuscripts  have  veto,  others  vecto,  others 
vero.  Spalding  would  read  Fundum,  Vecte,  vocas,  &o.,  and  supposes 
that  the  epigram  was  made  on  some  fellow  who  was  boasting  of  his 
lands,  which  Cicero  ridicules  as  being  so  small  that  they  might  be  put 
into  a  sling,  and  might  even  fall  out  of  it  before  thev  could  be  properly 
discharged  from  it.  For  Cicero  in  quodam  jocvlari  HheUo,  with  which 
the  epigram  is  prefaced,  Spalding  would  read  Cicero  at  in  qwdam 
jocuUUm  Vetto, 
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believed.  It  very  often  raises  a  laugh ;  and  if  the  laugh  be 
on  the  side  of  the  speaker,  the  hyperbole  gains  the  praise  of 
wit,  but,  if  otherwise,  the  stigma  of  folly.  75.  It  is  in  common 
use,  as  much  among  the  unlearned  as  among  the  learned; 
because  there  is  in  aU  men  a  natural  propensity  to  magnify  or 
extenuate  what  comes  before  them,  and  no  one  is  contented 
with  the  exact  truth.  But  such  departure  from  the  truth  is 
pardoned,  because  we  do  not  affirm  what  is  false.  76.  In  a 
word,  the  hyperbole  is  a  beauty,  when  the  thing  itself,  of 
which  we  have  to  speak,  is  in  its  nature  extraordinary ;  for  we 
are  then  allowed  to  say  a  little  more  than  the  truth,  because 
the  exact  trutl^ cannot  be  said ;  and  language  is  more  efficient 
when  it  goes  beyond  reality  than  w^en  it  stops  short  of  it 
But  on  this  head  I  have  here  said  enough,  because  I  have 
spoken  on  it  more  fully  in  the  book  in  which  I  have  set  forth 
the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence, 
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BOOK  IX. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  figures ;  often  confounded  with  tropes,  §  1 — 3.  Difference  between 
them,  4 — 6.  Name  not  of  great  importance,  7 — 9.  The  word 
Figure  is  taken  by  some  in  a  more  extended,  by  others  in  a  more 
confined,  sense,  10—14.  Two  kinds  of  figures,  those  of  thought 
and  those  of  words,  15 — 18.  Of  figures  of  thought,  19 — 21. 
Some  make  them  too  numerous,  22 — 24.  Quotation  from  Cicero 
de  Oratore,  26 — 36.    Another  from  Cicero's  Orator,  37—45. 

1.  As  I  have  treated,  in  the  preceding  book,  concerning 
tropes,  there  now  follows  that  part  of  my  work  which  relates 
to  figures,  (they  are  in  Greek  called  eyfuinra,)  and  which  is 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  connected  with  what  goes  before ; 
for  many  have  considered  that  figures  are  tropes ;  because, 
whether  tropes  take  their  name  from  being  formed  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  or  from  making  changes  in  language,  (whence 
they  are  also  called  motus,*)  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
both  those  peculiarities  are  found  equally  in  figures.  2.  The 
use  of  them  is  also  the  same ;  for  they  add  force  to  our 
thoughts,  and  confer  a  grace  upon  them.  Nor  have  authors 
been  wanting  to  give  tropes  the  name  of  figures,  among  whom 
is  Caius  Artorius  Proculus.f  8.  The  resemblance  between 
them  is  indeed  so  striking,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  every  one  to 
tell  the  difference ;  for  though  some  species  of  both  are 
evidently  distinct,  (even  while  there  still  remains  a  general 
similarity  in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  both  deviate  from 
simple  and  direct  language  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
beauties  of  style,)  yet  others  are  divided  by  a  very  narrow 
boundary,  as  irony,  for  example,  which  is  numbered  as  well 
among  figures  of  thought  as  among  tropes  ;|  while  as  to  peri' 
phrasiSj  and  hyperhaton,  and  onomatopcBia,  even  eminent 
authors  have  called  them  figures  of  speech  rather  than  tropes. 

4.  The   difference  between  them,  therefore,  requires  the 

•  See  viii.  6,  36. 

t  Of  this  writer,  supposing  the  name  to  be  correct,  the  learned 
know  nothing,  unless  he  be  die  Artorius  mentioned  by  Festus  under 
the  words  proceatria,  tentipdlium,  topper,  to  whom  Burmann  aptly 
refers  us.    Spaidvnff, 

t  V.  10,  44. 
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more  carefully  to  be  specified.     A  trope,  then,  is  an  e^pres- 
ition    turned  from   iU  natural   and  principal  siifnijicatum  to 
amther,  for  the  purpose  of  adontinff  s%Z* ;  or,  as  most  of  the 
[rammariaos  define  it,  mi  ej^remion  altered  from  the  sense  in 
^hick  it  M  proper  to  one  in  u'hich  it  is  not  p}'oper.     A  figure 
is  indicated  by  ita  very  name)  it  a  form  of  speech  differing 
wn  the  commmi  and  o^rdinary   mode  of  expression.     5.    In 
ipes,  accord itigly,  some  words   are   substituted  for  othera, 
iu   metaphor^  metonymy^   €tn ton o mania,    metalepsis,   sjfnee- 
doche^    eatachresk,    aUeg&ry,    and,    genera-tly,    in    kyperboU\ 
which   has   place,  however,  both   in   raatter  and    in  words. 
OnoTnatopma  is  the  coining  of  a  word,  which  word  is  then 
put  for  some  other  word  or  words  which  we  should  have  used 
if  we  had  not  coined  it-     6.   FeriphrasiH,  though  it  commonly 
fills  up  the  place  of  the  term  instead  of  which  it  is  used, 
einploys  several  words  for  one.     The  krUt'r^v,  in  as  ranch  as  it 
generally  partakes  of  the  aotonotnasia,  becomes,  by  union  with 
it,  a  trope,*     In  the  hyperhaton  there  is  a  change  of  order, 
and  many,  therefore,  exclude  that  kind  of  figure  &om  among 
tropes  ;  it  transfers,  however,  a  word,  or  part  of  a  vvord.f  from 
its  own  place  to  another.     1.  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  necessary 
to  figures  ;  for  a  figure  may  consiiist  of  natural  words  arranged 
in  their   common  order.     As  to  irony,  how  it  comes  to  be 
sijmetimes  o  trope,  and  sometimes  a  figure,  I  shall  explain  in 
the  proper  plaice  :J  for  I  allow  tha.t  tlie  two  appellations  are 
appUed  to  it  indifferently,  and  I  am  aware  what  complicated 
and   subtle    distputations  the  question   about   the  name  has 
.      originated;  but  thej  ha^e  no  relation  to  my  present  object; 
^Kpid  it  is  of  no  importance  how  a  trope  or  a  figure  is  termed^ 
^Brovided  it  he  understood  of  what  use  it  is  in  style.     8.  The 
^Katnre  of  things  is  not  changed  by  a  cliange  in  their  appella- 
tion s;  and  as  men,  if  they  take  a  name  different  from  that 
^Hfiiich  they  had,  are  still  the  same  persons,  so  the  forms  of 
^Bfexpression,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  w^hether  they  be  called 
tTOpes  or  figures,  are  still  of  the  same  efficacy,  for  their  ase 
^^oes  not  consist  in  their  name  but  in  their  influence  ;  just  as 
^■n  regard  to  the  stale  of  a  cause,  it  is  of  no  consequence  | 
^^  •  We  Bpeak  in  a  trope,  Mid  adopt  the  antoTwmima^  when  we  tj»* 
Pelides,  for  eiample,  by  itjielf,  for  Aohilles.     If  we  use  the  two  in  con- 
jimction,  AchQles  PelidBs^  "  Achillea,  aon  of  Peleus>"  Felides  ia  but  aa 
^ilheton.     Bee  viiL  fl,  29  ;  rl.  3,  69-  l 

I t  Aa  in  the  verse  of  Virgil  cited  mu  6|  6G,  " 

^K  t  Ci  ^  Pect  44.  'Ka 
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whether  we  call  it  the  eonjectural,  or  the  negative,  or  one  about 
fact,  or  the  exiMence  of  a  tjiwg,*  provided  we  auderstand  that  the 
question  is  the  same.  9,  It  will,  therefore,  be  best^  in  respect 
to  forms  of  speech,  to  adopt  the  terms  generally  received,  and 
to  endeavour  to  compreheod  the  thingt  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called*  It  is  to  he  observed,  however,  that  the  trope  and 
the  figure  often  meet  in  the  same  sentences  ;  for  style 
diversified  a^  well  by  metaphorical  words,  as  by  words  irj  theii 
natural  senae.t 

10.  But  there  is  no  small  disagreement  among  authors,  \ 
to  what  is  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  fifpire,  and  how  manJ 
^^enera  of  figures  there  are,  and  how  many  and  what  species^ 
We  must,  therefore,  first  of  all  consider  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  word  figure ;  for  it  is  used  in  two  senses ; 
signifying,  in  the  one,  any  form  of  words,  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  bodies,  of  whatever  they  be  composed,  have  some  cert4d^M 
shape  :  in  the  other,  in  which  it  is  properly  termed  a  figur^^ 
any  deviation,  either  in  thought  or  expression,  from  the 
ordinary  and  simple  method  of  speakiug,  as  our  bodies  assume 
different  postures  when  we  sit,  lie,  or  look  back,  1 1 .  When, 
therefore,  a  speaker  or  writer  uses  constantly,  or  too  frequently, 
the  same  cases,  or  tenses,  or  numbers,  or  even  feet,  we  gene- 
rally admonish  him  to  V£fnf  ku  figures  ia  order  to  avoid 
uniforraitj.  12.  In  using  this  expression,  we  speak  as  if  all 
language  had  its  figure  ;  as  also  when  we  say  that  cursitare  is 
of  the  same  figure  as  leciitare,  that  is,  is  formed  in  the  same 
way.  If  we  adopt  the  Erst  and  general  sense,  then,  there 
will  he  no  part  of  language  that  is  not  figured  ;  and  if  we  cort- 
fme  ourselves  to  that  sense,  we  must  consider  that  A  polio  dor 
(if  we  trust  the  report  of  Csecilius)  justly  thought  that  preceptJ 
ou  this  head  would  be  numberless.  13.  But  if  particula 
habits,  and,  as  it  were,  gestures  of  language,  are  to  receive  lhi( 
designation,  that  only  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  figure,  whitf 
deviates,  by  poetical  or  oratorical  phraseology,  from  the  simpli 
and  ordinaiy  modes  of  speaking.  Thus  we  shall  be  nght  hi 
saying  that  one  sort  of  style  is  a^yj\}LdLrii^mf  or  destitute  i 
figures,  (and  this  is  no  small  fault/)  and  another  fffj^ij^ar/ff/tf kg f, 
or  diversified  wi^th  figures,  14.  This  sense  of  the  word,_ 
however,  ZoilusJ  limited  too  narrowly,  for  he  thought  tha  " 


See  iii.  fJ,  15,  39. 

The  Sjime  Zqtliia  that  a^iaailed   Homer. 
,  and  yiuious  otJi&r  BubJBcU* 


+  Com  p.  iKct.  7* 
He  wrote  on   rhetoric. 
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I  only  a  figure  in  which  something  is  pretended  to  be  said 
i  different  from  what  is  really  said ,  and  I  know  that  the  word 
I  figure  is  vulgarly  taken  iu  this  sense  ;  whence  certain  subjects 
I  for  exercise  in  oratory,  of  which  I  shall  speak  a  little  farther 
on,  are  coMed  Jiff urative,^  Let  the  definition  of  a  figure,  then, 
be  a  fonn  of  Sfteech  anfidli^  varied  froui  common  iisaffe, 

15*  Some  rhetorieiaus  have  thought  that  there  wa«  but  one 

kind  of  figures ;  though  they  were  led  to  adopt  that  opinion  bj 

different  considerations ;  for  some  said  that  all  figures  lay  in 

words,  because  a  change  in  the  words  produced  a  change  also 

in  the  thought ;  others  said  that  they  all  lay  in  the  thought, 

I     because  it  is  to  thoughts  that  tvords  are  adapted.     16.  But 

I     with  both  these  parties  there  is  evident  sophistry;   for  the 

same  things  are  constantly  expressed  in  different  ways,  and 

I      the  thought  remains  the  same  ^vhile  the  language  is  altered  ; 

^B  and  a  ligure  of  thought  may  be  expressed  in  varioua  iigures  of 

P  words  ;  for  the  oue  figure  lies  in  a  conception  of  the  mindj  and 

I     the  other  io  the  expression  of  that  coDception ;  but  they  are 

'      frequently   found   in  union  ;    as  in  the  sentence,   Janijam, 

Dolahdla,  neqiw  itie  tiU,  mqite  tuormn  liheriim^  &c,,  *'  Now, 

DolabeUa,  1  have  no  pity  for  you»  or  for  your  child  re  a,"  &c.t 

For  the  conversion  of  the  address  from  the  judge  to  DolabeJla| 

^      hes  in  the  thought ;  jam  jam,  and  Uber^m  are  figures  of  words,  § 

17.  It  is  admitted,  then,  as  far  as  1  know,  among  most  authors, 

that  there  are  two  kinds  of  figures,  those  of  B/oeWoc,  that  is,  of 

thought,  mens.semus,  or  se^itenti^y  for  they  are  designated  by  all 

liiose  terms,  and  those  of  >igyf,  that  is,  of  words,  or  diction,  or 

^expression,  or  language,  or  speech,   ibr   tbey  have   various 

^bames,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  which  name  we  call 

^^rhem.      IS.    Cornelius  Gelsus,   however,   adds   to   figures   of 

'      speech  and  thought  j^/f tires  of  eompkmon,]]  allowing  himself  to 

i  •  In  whiob  there  ia  somethiag  ironicalj  Bimtilatoryj  or  dfiieimulatory, 

j*       *'Dioiiysina  of   Halic&masaus   calls   the   speech   of   DemoetheneB   d^ 

kVormid  Xoyoc  Iffj^^^ariff^lvof,  because  he  preteods  to  undertake  iho 
^efenco  of  Cteaiphou,  while  his  renl   object  was  to  justify  himj&elf," 
Vapperftttkr.     See  v.  10,  70  ■  hL  2,  SS. 
+  Cic.  Venr.  i  aO.  t  See  iv.  1.  63. 

§  Ja-mjam  being,  as  Capperonier  remarka,  a  pcdUiogia^  or  duplica- 
^^tion  ;  and  liber  Am  being  conti'acted  by  »j/ncopt>. 

^Hl    y  He  deEdgnatea,  by  this  teitn.  Buch  fiji^ree  a^H  we  tiae  when  we  wlali 
^^P^  ^Te  tt  favourable  colouring  to  a  causae  which  is  in  it&elf  bad  ;  but 
BUiih  figures  of  colouring  must  be  regarded  aa  fi^urea   of  thoughts 
Ti^ritcbm.    See  It,  2,  94^100. 
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be  swayed,  sssuredly.  by  too  great  foi^dneas  for  noreltj ;  for 
wIlo  can  suppose  that  such  a  man,  learned  iu  tjtber  respects, 
did  not  see  that  figures  of  complexion  must  be  figures  of 
thought  ?t  Figures,  therefore*  like  every  part  of  language, 
must  necessarily  lie  either  in  tliougkt  or  iu  words. 

10.  But  as  it  is  the  order  of  nature  that  we  should  conceive 
tlioughts  iu  the  mind  before  ^e  enunciate  ihem,  1  mast 
accordingly  speak:  first  of  those  figures  that  relate  to  thought  \ 
figures  of  which  the  influence  is  so  extensive  and  so  various, 
that  it  makes  itself  apparent,  with  the  utmost  con spicuousness, 
iu  eTery  part  of  oratory ;  for  though  it  may  seem  to  be  of 
little  importance  in  estLtblishitig  a  proof  in  what  figure  our 
arguments  are  advanced,  yet  figures  make  what  we  say  proba- 
ble,  and  penetrate  imperceptibly  into  the  mind  of  the  judge, 
UO.  Indeed,  aa^  in  a  passage  of  arms,  it  is  easy  to  see,  panji 
and  ward  off  direct  aod  undisguised  strokes,}  while  side-blows 
and  feints  are  less  observable,  and  as  it  is  a  proof  of  art  to  aim 
at  one  part  when  you  intend  to  hit  another,  so  that  kind  oi 
oratory  which  is  free  from  artifice  can  fight  only  with  its  own 
mere  weight  and  force,  but  such  as  disguises  and  varies  its 
attacks  can  assail  the  flauk  or  rear  of  an  enemy,  can  turn 
aside  his  weapons,  and  deceive  him  as  it  were  with  a  nod. 
21,  Over  the  feelings  nothing  has  greater  power ;  for  if  the 
look,  the  eyes,  the  gesture  of  a  speaker  has  a  powerful  eflect 
on  the  mind,  how  much  more  influence  must  the  air,  as  it 
were,  of  his  speech  have*  when  adapted  to  make  the  impres 
siun  which  he  desires  ?  But  the  greatest  power  of  figures 
shown  iu  rendering  oratory  attractive,  either  by  giving  plausi 
bility  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  by  securing  favour  to  hil 
cause,  by  relieving  weariness  with  variety,  or  by  preseutinj 
certain  points  in  a  more  becoming  or  siii^  light. 

22,  Before  I   proceed,  however,  to   show   what  kinds  of 
figures  are  applicable  to  particular  subjects,  I  must  observe 
that  they  are  far  from  being  so  numerous  as  many  writers 
represent  them;    for   all   those  names  of  figures,    which  it 
is  80  easy  for  the  Greeks  to  invent,  have  no  infiueuce  wii 
me.     23.  First  of  all,  therefore,  those  who  think  that  tliei 
are  as  many  figures  aa  there  are  affections  of  the  mind,  ai 
to  be  utterly  disregarded;  not  because  an  affection  of  tl 

+  (Mor^  et  scnteiitias  ^en^^  esse,]  Tkeae  wonis  seem  to  be  m  Bomo 
way  corrupt.  Some  fiditions  hare  sejmumttj  by  which  nothing  Ia  gadn^ 
I  S«e  note  on  v.  13,  54 
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mind  is  not  a  certain  condition  of  it,  but  because  a  fi|Jui'e 
(of  which  we  now  apeak,  not  in  its  gene  ml,  hut  in  its  re- 
stricted sense.)  is  not  a  mere  expresaLoa  of  any  coudition  of 
the  tnind  whatever.  To  testify  anger,  therefore,  in  speakings 
1"  ^rief,  or  pify^  orfear,  or  confidence^  or  contempt^  is  not  to 
ise  a  figure,  any  more  than  to  advise,  or  ikreaten^  or  entreaty 
or  excuse.  2 A,  But  what  deceives  those  who  do  not  consider 
the  question  sufficiently^  is,  that  they  find  figurative  expres- 
sions in  all  saeh  modes  of  thought,  and  produce  examples  of 
ihem  from  speeches;  a  task  by  no  means  difficult,  since  tbeie 

Eis  no  part  of  oratory  which  is  not  open  to  figures ;  but  it  is 
©ne  thing  io  admit  a  figure  and  another  to  he  a  figure ;  for  I  shall 
tiot  shun  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thoroughly  explaining  the  thing,  25.  My  opponents, 
1  know,  will  point  to  figures  in  orat£>rs  expressing  anger,  or 
fUtf,  or  entrmtyi  but  to  be  angr^t  or  to  piiy,  or  ^o  entreat,  will  iiot 
for  thitt  reason  be  a  figure.  Cicero,  indeed,  indodes  all  tVjo 
I  embellishments  of  oratory  under  this  head,  adopting,  as  I  eon- 
I  aider,  a  kind  of  middle  course ;  not  intimating,  on  the  one 
hao^l,  that  all  sorts  of  phrases  are  to  be  regarded  as  figures,  nor, 
on  the  other,  those  only  which  assume  a  form  at  variance  with 
•  common  usage  ;  but  making  all  such  expressions  figurative  as 
I  are  most  brilliant,  and  most  effective  in  impressing  an  au- 
I  dience.  This  judgment  of  his,  which  he  has  delivered  in  two 
^B  of  his  works,  I  subjoin  word  for  word,  that  I  may  not  with- 
^■.hold  from  the  reader  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  author. 
[  26-  In  the  third  book  De  Orat^re,^  is  the  following  passage : 

**  But  with  regard  to    the    composition  of  words,   when   we 
have  acquired  that  smoothne&a  of  junction,  and  harmony  of 
numbers,  which  I  have  explained,  our  whole  style  of  oratory 
Is  to  be  distinguished  and  frequently  interspersed  with  brib 
"ant  lights,  as  it  were,  of  thoughts  and  of  language.     2T.  For 
le  dwelling  on  a  single  circurastance  has  often  a  cx)nsiderable 
[ffect;  and  a  clear  ilhistration,  and  exhibition  of  matters  to 
e  eye  of  the  audience.f  almost  as  if  they  were  transacted 
lefore  them.     This  baa  wonderful  influence  in  giving  a  repre- 
tntation  of  any  affair,  both  to  illustrate  what  is  represented^ 
d  to  amplify  it;  so  that  the  point  which  we  magnify  may 
appear  to  the  audience  to  be  really  as  great  as  the  powers  of 
our  language   (rnn   represent  it.     Opposed   to   this  is  rapid 
irantitiou  over  a  thing,  which  may  often  be  practised.     There 
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is  alBo  Mi^nificaiion  that  more  is  to  be  uuderstaod  than  jou  \ 
have  expressed  J  distinct  and  caaclfcie  brevity,  and  extejtuaihn;  \ 
28.  and,  what  borders  upon  this^  ridkule,  not  very  different 
from  tha.t  which  was  the  object  of  Caeaar's*  instructions;  and 
digremun  from  the  subject,  and*  when  gratification  has  thus 
been  afforded^  tbo  return  to  the  subject  ought  to  be  happy  and 
elegant :  proposition  of  what  jou  are  about  to  say^  iransitim 
from  what  hm  been  said,  and  return  to  the  subject ;  repetittGti; 
apt  condtision  of  reasoning  j  H^.  exaggsr&tion  or  Burpassing  of 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  amplification  or  diminution  j  interro- 
gation, aud,  aldn  to  thld,  as  it  were,  con^ideraiiQa  or  seeming 
inquiry,  followed  by  the  delivery  of  your  owu  opinion ;  and 
dissimulation,  the  humour  of  saying  one  thing  and  signifying 
another,  which  steals  into  the  minds  of  men  in  a  pecuHiir 
-manuerj  and  which  is  extremely  pleasing  when  it  ia  well 
I -man aged,  not  in  a  vehement  strain  of  languc^e,  but  in  a 
conversational  style ;  30.  also  doubly  and  distribution ;  and 
cofreciiQn  of  yourself,  either  before  or  after  you  have  said  a 
tiling,  or  when  you  rtpd  any  thing  from  yourself ;  there  is 
also  premuniiion,  with  regard  to  what  you  are  going  to^  prove ; 
there  is  the  transference  of  blame  to  another  person ;  there  is 
€QmmanicaiiGn  or  consultation,  as  it  were,  with  the  audience 
before  whom  you  are  speaking;  imiiaiion  of  manners  and 
character,  either  with  names  of  persons  or  without,  which  is  a 
great  ornament  to  a  speech,  and  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
feelings  even  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  often  also  to  rouse 
them;  -31.  the  inlroduction  offictiiious  characters,  the  most 
heightened  figure  of  exaggeration;  there  is  description;^ 
falling  iuio  a  wilful  mistake;  exeiiement  of  the  audience  mU 
cheerfulness;  anticipaiion ;  companson  and  example ^  twt> 
figures  which  have  a  very  great  effect  ;  division ;  mterritptiou ; 
contrast  ;f  suppression;  commendation;  3i,  a  certain /ree(/o 
and  even  iincontrolledness  ofianguage  for  the  purpose  of  exagj 
ration;  anger;  reproach;  promise;  deprecation;  beseechinif 
slight  demation  Irom  your  intended  course*  but  not  liki 
digression,  which  I  mentioned  before ;  expurgation ;  eanciliu- 
iion  ■  attach ;  wishing ;  execration.  S3.  Such  are  the  figures, 
in  which  thoughts  give  lustre  to  speech, 

*  Otie  of  th©  ipeakers  in  Cicero  Be  Orettt>rf;  iee  b,  il  c.  3. 

+  CmitenUio.]  Ellendt,  on  Cicero  de  Orfiiore^  auppoftea  that  by  t] 
word  aome  fl[>eokfi  of  eomprirleon  m  meant     Turnebua  thinks  th&t  it 
IM  e^uii  akut  to  the  Grttik  otiviircrtg,  "  veheuience.*' 
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**  Of  words  ttemselvas,   as   of  arras,   there  is   a  sort   of 

threatening  and  attack  for  use,   and  alw  a  mauageraent  for 

grace.     For  the  reiterathn  of  woid^  has  sometimes  a  peculiar 

j       force,  and  sometimes  elegance;    as  well  as  the  variation  or 

deflexion  of  a  word  from  iLs  common  signification  ;  and  the 

frequent  repetUion  of  the  same   word  iu  the  beginning,  and 

rceurrmice  to  it  Rt  the  end,  of  a  period ;  forclbk  entphmU  on 

the  same  word^  ;  cottjumtion  ;  *  adjunction  ;  progremon  :f  a 

sort  of  dutinction  as  to  some  word  often  used ;  the  recall  of  & 

word;  the   use  of  words  also  which  end  simiiarly,   or  have 

.      similar  cadences,  or  which  balance  one  another,  or  sviiich  cor- 

^K^pond  to  one  another.     34.  There  is  also  a  certain  gradaiioii^ 

^^k  conversion,^  an  elegant  iranspodtion  of  words;  there  is  anti- 

^Kpiesi^^  a^ifud^ion,  declination ,§  rep r she nswn,\\  exGlamaiion^  dimi^ 

^BiH££Ofj ;%  and  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  different  cases ;  the 

referring  of   what  is  derived  from   mauy  particulars  to  each 

I      particular  singly  :  reasoning  subservient  to  your  proposition, 

I       end  reasoning  suited  to  the  order  of  dtstrihulion  ;  eoncemon  ; 

35^  aud  again  another  kind  of  doubt  ;**  the  intro<luction  of 

something  uu^u^^cted  ;tt  enumeration ;  anotlier  correction ;  J  J 

divis  *on ;  §  §  contin  nat  ion ;   in  terrup  tion  ;   image  ;\\\\  am  wt  ring 

^UT  omt  questions  ;  immulatiati  ;^%  disjimction  ;***  order  ;^ 

*  Suppoaed  to  be  the  a&me  with  frvfi-n-Xotijij  or  KQiv6Tric,  wTien 
phra^&ea  begin  and  end  witb  the  aatne  word  i  ee©  esAmplea  in  c.  3,  sect. 

f  It  ii  uncertain  what  %ute  ia  meant  by  progr^ado. 
t  An  antitbetic  position  of  words,  i^  Esse  ul  vivoif  n&n  nvere  ut  erfttt* 
Ellen dtf  on  Cic.  de  Orat, 

fc%  Tbe  Siime  ii^b  the  ctvTt^tTatoKif  of  Quiniilian,  c,  3^  sect.  85. 
II  Or  coTFodifm.     See  c,  2,  siect.  IS.  ^i   Litatet. 

**  How  thia  tiud  of  doubt  differs  from  that  whicb  ia  mentioned 
tiOTLg  figTirea  of  thought,  it  ia  not  easy  to  any*  Elkndtt  on  Cic  dfl 
r&t.  Ono  refenif  pei'bapB,  to  doubt  reapeatiug-  &  tho tight ;  tbe  other 
(  doubt  about  tbe  uae  of  a  word.  tf  Quint  iiu  3^  90, 

J  J  Correction  in  i*egard  to  a  WL>rd  ;  different  from  tbat  meutioned 
in  aect.  30.  §§  I>£wiputif}.]  S^e  Quint,  ii.  3,  39. 

nil  *Ktiitltv,  or  si^iliiudej  aa  fruU  of  the  mind  for  tJimtghi, 
%«f  'AXXotujtfic  *  c*  3,  sect.  02. 

••♦  Or  accumta  ditiinclion,  Tbe  writer  ad  Refenniumt  it.  27, 
girea  thifl  example  :  F(frmve  dlgnifoM  ant  morbo  d^pirescU^  ant  mluatats 
£3:tin^iiiiur.  Were  we  to  omit  the  last  word,  we  should  use  the  figux^ 
&>7i;jti7icthn^  referring  both  the  ablatives  to  oue  verb* 

t+t  Tdiic^      Itutiliua   Lupua,  ii.    17,    givea    this   example;    Nam 
vthem-enier    eorum    vt^ii't    tm^ehi    non    licebtit ;    relker^i    Mmthio    non 
— --Jjefioi;  Mit>ipkio§&  lo^i  piiiiMim^irt  pitiG^btii,    A  eieor  apeeiflcatii»r. 
rticuiara, 
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relation  ;*  digressio^t  :f  and  circumscnption  J  86,  These  are 
the  figures,  aed  others  like  these,  or  there  majr  even  be  more, 
which  adorn  language  bj  peculiarities  in  thought  und  in 
structure  of  style/* 

Most  of  those  forms  of  language^  though  not  all,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Orator,^  and  with  somewhat  greater  distinctness ; 
for,  after  having  spoken  of  figures  of  speech  and  thought,  he 
adda  a  third  division,  relatiag,  as  he  sajs,  to  other  virtues,  as 
they  may  be  called,  of  style  : 

H7. ''  Those  other  illuminations,  so  to  speak,  which  are  derived 
from  the  an-angement  of  words,  add  great  splendour  to  lan- 
guage ;  for  they  are  like  what  are  called,  in  the  fuH  decoration 
of  a  theatre  or  forum,  the  insi^jda^  or  '  most  striking  objects/ 
not  as  being  tlie  only  ornaments,  but  as  being  more  remarkable 
than  any  of  the  others.  38.  Such  is  the  effect  of  what  are 
called  illaminatioDS,  and,  as  it  were,  imignia,  of  language ; 
for  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  necessarily  struck  when  words  ar^— 
Tfjmated  and  reiterated,  or  reproduced  tvith  a  Aliffht  chantje ;  o^^| 
when  several  sentences  are  be^nn  or  ended^  or  hotht  with  th^^ 
j^nw  word :  or  when  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  doubled, 
either  in  the  body  or  at  the  chss  of  a  sentence;  or  when 
one  word  comtantiy  recttrs^  but  7iot  ia  the  mme  smi^e ;  or 
when  words  are  used  in  the  same  cases  and  with  the  same  f^r- 
vtijwtimis ;  39 >  or  when  words  of  a  vojitrary  sense  are  m  various 
ways  opposed:  or  when  the  force  of  the  language  advances 
upwards  step  by  Mep ;  or  when  conjimctiom  are  mnitted,  and 
several  words  or  phrases  are  uttered  without  connexion;  or 
when  we  pau  oi^er  s^orne  pointy ,  and  explain  why  we  do  so  ;  or 
when  we  correct  ourselves,  with  an  air  of  censure  ;  or  wheu 
any  Cinclamation^  of  surpriso  or  complaint,  is  used  ;  or  when 
the  cases  of  the  same  word  are  fr&qttently  changed. 

40,  "  But  the  figures  of  thought  are  of  a  much  ingher  cha- 
racter ;  and,  as  Bemostherps  uses  them  vejy  frequently^  there 
are  some  who  think  it  is  from  them  that  his  eloquence  receives 
its  greatest  excellence  \  for  scarcely  any  subject,  indeed,  is 
treated   by  him   without  the  introduction  of  some  figure  ofj 


•  See  Quint,  ix,  3,  97. 

f  Digression]  Digression  has  been  twice  meDtioried  before,     Ellendfej 
iuppoaefi  that  the  word  should  be  expunged.     Perbaija,  from  Quint iL 
11*  B,  Rl,  we  should  reitd  dijinmertitiG. 
X  To  thh  woi'd  QtiiDtHian  knew  not  what  tufi&mng  to  aBaiga  ;  Me  c 
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thoaght;  and,  to  saj  the  truths  to  speak  like  an  orator  is 
nothing  else  ilian  to  illumine  all  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  thera,  with  some  appearance  of  brilliancy- 
41,  But  as  you,  Brutui?,*  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  thoughts,  why  should  I  give  names  or  examples  ? 
Only  let  the  subject  be  noted  in  your  memory. 

*'  The  orator,  therefore,  whom  we  desire  to  see,  will  speak  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  one  and  the  siime  thing  under 
diSerent  aspects ;  and  to  rest  and  d  well  upou  the  »ame 
thought*  4S,  Often,  too,  he  will  speak  so  as  to  extenuate  , 
some  point ;  often  so  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  somethiog ;  or  so 
as  to  decline  and  turn  aside  his  course  of  thought  from  his 
object 5  to  state  what  he  designs  to  say;  to  pronounce  a 
conclusive  decision  when  he  has  dispatx.'hed  any  point ;  to 
retface  his  steps  occasionally,  and  repeat  what  he  has  said ; 
to  wind  up  a  course  of  argumentation  with  fresh  proofs ;  to 
press  bis  adversary  with  questions ;  to  reply  to  questions  put 
as  it  were  by  btmself :  to  intimate  that  he  is  to  be  understood 
^^^d  regarded  as  meaning  something  different  from  what  he 
^^pys ;  4S.  to  eztpress  doubt  what  be  should  say  in  preference 
^^TO  something  else,  and  bow  he  should  say  it ;  to  divide  his 
r  matter  into  heads ;  to  omit  or  disregard  some  points  that  he 
has  specified  ;  to  fortify  some  by  anticipation  ;  to  throw  blame 
upon  his  adversary  lor  the  very  things  for  which  he  himself 
is  oensured  ;  to  seem  to  consult,  at  times,  with  his  andience, 
and  occasionally  even  with  his  opponent;  44.  to  describe 
the  characters  and  conversations  of  men;  to  introduce  dumb 
objects  as  speaking;  to  diveit  the  attention  from  the  subject 
ch  is  under  discussion  ;  to  excite  the  audience,  frequently, 
mirth  and  laughter ;  to  obviate  objecdone  that  he  sees 
ly  to  arise ;  to  compare  siniilai-  cases ;  to  adduce  ex- 
iples;  to  make  distinctions  of  f»crsons,  attributing  one 
thing  to  one  J  and  another  to  another  ;  to  check  the  interrup 
tions  of  his  adversaiy  ;  to  observe  that  he  is  silent  on  certain 
particulars  ;  to  show  on  what  points  the  judge  must  be  on  Ma 
guard  ;  to  baaard  at  times  the  boldest  ass^ertions  ;  to  manifest 
even  anger ;  to  utter  reproaches  now  and  then  ;  to  use  depre- 
cation and  entreaty ;  to  remove  unfavourable  impressions;  to 
digress  a  little  firora  his  subject  ;t  to  utter  wishes  or  execra- 

*  To  whom  Oioero'i  Orafor  h  juidreBBed. 
a^oiio  uimwArea,  B&  had  anid  previously,  aesjU  4^,  Ut  dedwjwt  ol  ^o^qi*^- 
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tiout  I  and  t0  assume  a  farailiar  tome  towards  those  to  wbom 
he  ia  speaking.  45,  Let  him  aim  also  at  other  virtaes^  if  1 
may  io  call  tJiem,  of  oratory*  He  will  adopt  brevity,  for 
instance^  if  Ms  subject  require  it ;  he  will  often  set  a  thing* 
by  his  eluqiieuce,  before  the  eyes  of  hia  hearei^  j  he  will 
amplify  it  beyond  what  can  possibly  have  taken  place ;  what 
he  intimates  will  often  be  more  Uiaa  what  he  aay^  ;  he  will 
often  assume  cheerful  a  ess,  and  indulge  in  an  imitation  of  life 
and  nature.  By  such  means  (for  you  see  as  it  were  a  forest* 
before  you)  the  full  power  of  eloquence  must  make  itself 
mamfest." 


CHAPTER   IL 


QuintiliaQ  makea  fififureu  leae  numerous  than  Cicero  and  aome  otb&r 
writers,  %  1^5.  Of  interrogation,  6 — 16.  Of  ppolepsia  or  antici- 
pation. 1ft — m.  Doubt.  19.  Communication  or  pretence  of  con* 
BultatioQ  with  the  audienc©,  20 — 24.  Permission,  26.  Modes  of 
siuinlatianj  26 — 29.  Of  pens&nificatieti,  30 — 33,  Pretended 
writings,  and  parodses,  34^  35.  Other  fiction's  of  peraona^  36,  37. 
ApOE^trophe,  38^  39*  ViTid  or  representative  narratii>n  and 
description,  40-  ^iZ.  Irony,  ii — 53.  Apo^iopeaig,  64 — 57.  Of 
imitation  of  other  perrionfl*  maniiGr,  and  some  other  figures^  5S^- 
63»  Emphasis  J  64.  Of  jtrjartttw  eonirtyversicEj  cauftoa  in  which 
figurative  language  is  adopted,  66,  66,  Snch  laEgnage  is  used 
wheja  it  is  uaaafe  to  epeak  plainly,  67 — 76*  When  respect  for 
some  person  puts  a  restraint  on  the  speaker^  7^ — 95.  Or  where  a 
fairer  opportunity  for  speaking  is  sought,  06 — 99.  Comparison, 
100,  151.     Other  figures  mentioned  by  different  wiitern,  101 — 107- 

I .  He,  therefore,  wbo  shall  think  proper  to  consider  the  figures 
of  words  and  thought  in  a  more  extensiye  sense  than  I  myself 'J 
contemplate  them,  will  have  something  to  follow ;  nor  would 
I  venture  to  say  that  anything  can  he  oflFered  on  the  subject 
better  than  what  Cicero  has  slated  i  but  I  would  wish  him  taj 
read  Cicero's  remarks  with  a  reference  to  my  views ;  for  ll 
purpose  to  treat  only  of  those  figures  of  thought  which  deviatel 
from  common  modes  of  expression ;  a  method  which  has  beeaj 
adopted,  1  obseri  e,  by  many  extremely  learned  men.     2^  All 
those  embellishments  of  langnage,  however,  even  such  as  arftj 
of  a  different  kind,  are  su^h  necessary  qualities  of  oratorj-,! 
that  a  speech    could  scarcely   be  imagined   to    be   producedl 
without  them  ;  for  how  can  a  judge  be  instructed,  if  there  be' 
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'  St^tmrnJ  I  h&ve  tranalated  this  word  **  foteat." 
Mlltisiou  to  the  sort  of  siha  meation^  in  i..  ^.  11 , 
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wanting  lucid  exphtnailon,  statement,  offer  of  prmfs,  definition 
b^  the  point  in  qmstion,  duitinction,  ejcpoaitloti  of  the  sj/eakef^s 
^Btm  opiniony  j^ist  mnclusion  from  anjmnsnts,  anticipatwn  of 
^^ifjevthus,  comparhoitSi  examples,  digestion  and  diatribution  of 
^^maU^T^  occasional  inierrttption  of  our  opponmit,  restraint  on 
^him   whett  h^  inUirrupts  ouri^elves,  assertion,  jtistification,  de- 
Unutive  attacks?     3,  What  could  eloquence  do  at  alU  if  the 
privileges  af  amplification  and  eix:te}mation  were  withheld  from  J 
it  ?  amplification,  which  gives  an  intimation  of  more  than  has^ 
heeu   ex  pressed  J  that  is,  ^^patf/^,  and  which  allows  us  to  go 
beyond  and  exceed  reality ;  extenuation,  which  includes  dimi- 
nution   and    palUation*      What    strong   impressions   on    the 
feelings  would  be  made,  without  boldness  of  speech,  without 
giving  the  rein  to  passion,  without  invectives,  wishes,  and  impre- 
^^^tions  f    Or  what  gentler  impressions,  unless  they  he  promoted 
^fcy  recommendation  of  ourselves  to  our  hearm^s,  by  conciliating 
^^heir  good-mil,  and  exciting  thetri  to  cheerfulness  /     4,  What 
pleasure  «ould  he  afforded,  or  what  indication  even  of  mode- 
rate learning,  by  a  speaker,  if  he  knew  not  how  to  enforce 
fiome  points  by  repetition,  and  others  by  dwelling  upon  them ; 
how  to  make  a  digression,  and  returfi  to  his  subject ;  how  to 
remom  a  charge  from  hiifiself  and  tramfer  it  to  another ;  and 
how  to  judge  what  pa;rticulars  should  be  omiUed,  or  represented 
OB  important  ?     In  such  arts  couBists  the  life  and  energy  of 
oratory ;  and,  if  they  be  taken  from  it,  it  is  spiritless,  and 
watJts  as  it  were  a  soul  to  animate  ita  body.     5.  But  these 
qualities  ooght  not  only  be  found  in  eloquence,  but  also  to  he 
^^ variously  dispersed  throughout  it,  that  they  may  charm  the 
^kuditor  with  eveiy  kind  of  melody,  such  as  we  perceive  pro- 
^■dueed  from  musical  instmraeuts.      These  excellences,  how- 
ever, generally  present   themselves  obviously ;   they  do  not 
disguise^   hut    manifest    tiiemselves.      Yet  they  admit,   as   I 
eaid,*  of  figures,  as  may  be  suffieiently  proved  from  the  figure 

I  of  which  1  shall  immediately  proceed  to  speak. 
6.  What  is  more  common  than  interrogate,  **  to  ask,*'  or 
percontari,  "  to  question  ?  "  for  we  use  both  terms  indifferently, 
though  one  seems  to  apply  properly  to  mere  desire  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  other  to  that  of  establishing  proof.  But  the 
thing  itself,  by  whatever  name  it  be  distinguished,  is  suscepti- 
ve of  many  varieties  of  figure.  Let  us  ^le^m  vi\x\v  \i£i^3fe^<^  \^ 
I       which  proof,  to  which  I  have  given  tbe  ftt^l  ^We,  W  \ao^'est^^ 
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TDOre  strong  and  eflicacioiis  *    7.  It  is  a  simple  mtenPQgation  to 
say,  I 

Sed  voi  qui  tandem  I  qu^Qma  aut  vermlis  ob  ork  f  f 
But  who  are  you,  or  from  what  coustB  amv'd  I 

But  it  is  an  interrogation  uitb  a  figure,  when  it  ib  adopted, 
not  for  the  sake  of  seeking  information,  but  in  order  to  attack 
the  person  interrogated  ■  for  example,  IVhM  wm  your  drami 
sword  dfnng^  Tuhera^  in  the  field  of  Fharmlia  ?^  and,  Moui 
louf}^  I  pray,  Catiline,  will  i/ou  abuse  our  patknce  /  Do  you 
not  see  that  your  m^chinaticms  are  dtHcm-ered^^  and  so  on, 
through  the  whole  of  the  passage.  8.  How  much  more  ani^ 
mated  is  such  a  mode  of  expression  than  to  hslj,  You  ahmi 
our  "patience  along  time;  your  machinations  are  discovered^ 
We  sometimes  aak,  also,  concerning  what  cannot  he  denied ; 
as,  Has  Caiu^  Fidiculaiiiits  Ftdeulaf  I  pray,  been  brought  to 
judgnu7it  ? \\  Or  when  to  find  an  answer  is  difficult ;  as  we 
say  in  common  conversation.  How i  How  u  it  pmmbUf  Or 
to  throw  odium  on  the  person  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  ; 
as  Medea  says  in  Seneca,  Quas  peti  terras  jubes  f  **  Wlmt 
land  do  you  command  me  to  seek  f*  9,  Or  to  excite  pity ;  aa 
Sinon  in  Virgil ^ 

Meii  qniOR  me  tdlit*j  tTiquit,  quts  me  aiqriora  pasmaii 

Aed^eref** 
^  Alofl  I  what  Iftnd,  he  cries^  what  fleas,  can  now 

IP  Receive  m©  ? 

Or  to  press  our  opponent,  and  deprive  him  of  all  ground  for 
pretending  not  to  understand  usj  as  Asinius  Pollio  said, 
Do  you  hear  ?  We  are  attacking  the  will  of  a  madman,  I  say, 
not  of  a  person  who  merdt^  failed  in  his  duty.  10.  Interro- 
gation is  indeed  subservient  to  various  purposes.  It  assists 
in  expressing  indignatiou  : 

*  fjicipiamiij  enim  ah  iig  quil^us  acri<ir  et  %-ehenbmti^  /it  probatia, 
quod  primo  loco  po^ui.]  A  paaaage  about  which  I  know  not  what  reader 
will  antisfy  tilioBelf.  The  words  quud  primo  loeo  prum^  Are  nuppo-aed  hj 
Spoldittg  to  refer  to  eeot.  2,  where  to  pn/m  ta  thejud^e,  and  convuicss 
him,  aeetnB  to  be  spoken  of  aa  the  chief  object  of  oratoryj  but  b^ 
remarks  that  othcra  might  chooac  tftther  to  refer  tliem  tj  iitterroyare. 
Capperoaier,  for  prohatioj  has  inserted  in  hia  text  rogatm,  but 
which  bad  also  auggeated  itself  to  him,  Wiia  aurelj  preferable. 

+  JEn.  i.  369.  +  Cic.  Pro  Ligar.  c. 

§  Cie.  Cat  L  1.  ||  Pro  Clupnt.  c.  37- 

%  BexL  Mod.  453.  **  Mzl  iL  69. 
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'  Ei  quisquam  numen  Junonii  adoret  I  • 

And  will  any  one  adore 
The  dei^  of  Juno  ? 

'  Aod  wonder : 

Quid  non  m&i^taKa  p^&ra  co^t 

AuTt  BOt-ro'  fames  i  f 

Tij  what  doat  thou  not  mortal  bteaata  impel, 

0  direful  thirat  of  gold  ? 

In.  Sometimes  it  is  a  more  spirited  form  of  commaad  ;  as, 
Non  arma  eacpedkntt  Mdqu^  ex  wbe  seqitetitur  f^ 
Will  tlioy  tiot  Ri-infl  prepare,  tmd  fortb  pursue 
From  all  the  city  ? 

Sometimes  we  tu-^k  ourselves  ;  as  in  Terence, 

Qu,id  i^Uurfaciam  J  % 

Wiat  shnll  I  do,  theu  I 

1^3.  A  figure  ia  sometimes  adopted,  too,  in  a  reply :  aa 

a  person  asks  a  question  about  one  thing,  and  a  reply  is 

to  him  about  another  more  to  the  respondent's  purpose. 

This  may  be  done,  for  example,  '^vith  the  view  of  aggravating 

a  charge  ;  as  when  a  witness  againat  an  accused  person,  being 

ski^d.  Whether  h£  had  been  beaten  wUk  a  stick  b^  the  accused ^ 

i^eplicd,   Ahhowfh   I  tvaa  innocent  ;\\    or   with   the    view  of 

ffluding  a  charge  ;  which  ia  a  more  frequent  case  ;  as  when  tho 

question  is>  I  ask  whether  you  have  killed  a  tnan^  and   the 

reply  given  is,  A  robber :  or.  Have  yon  neized  upon  an  estate  * 

My  mmi.^     13,  Or  an  answer  may  be  given  in  such  a  way 

that  defence  may  precede  confession  :  as  in  yirgil*s  Bucolics,** 

where  one  shepherd  says  to  another, 

Nf}n  tga  i€  tidi  DamoniSj  pesdmef  caprtint 

ExcipitB  insidiis  f 

Did  I  not  flee  you,  rascal,  catch  a  goat  ' 

Of  Damon's  in  a  snare  !? 

the  reply  is, 
^^L  An  mihi  cantandQ  vkius  7j.on  redderi^  iUB  I 

^^H  Did  he  ncit,  overcome  in  song,  refui&e 

^^B  To  give  it  m^  F 

^Ki.  Similar  to  this  kind  of  answer  is  dissint'tdatwn,  which  is 
used  only  to  excite  laughter,    and   has   consequently   been 
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I  Ean.  i.  1,  1. 


ij  The  flame  ejciimple  ia  given  by  Juliua  Ruliniauus, 
^   Compare  vLd,  74.     Spaldiitg. 
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fioticed  in  its  proper  place  ;*  for  if  it  be  used  seriously,  it  h 
the  effect  of  a  confeasiou. 

The  pra^Jiice  abo  of  quest wiiing  and  replying  to  one^s  sdf  is 
generally  not  unpleasingj  aa  Cicero  do+s  in  hia  speech  for 
Ijigarius,+  Before  whom,  then,  do  1  »a^  thh?  Btfore  him^ 
assuredly,  who,  at  a  time  when  he  Iiad  a  ftdl  knowhdge  of 
what  I  have  just  mid,  nevertheUss  brouifht  me  back,  even  before 
he  had  seen  me,  to  my  comitnj  ?  1 5.  In  his  speech  for  Ctelius.J 
he  adopts  another  mode»  that  of  supposing  a  question :  So7m\ 
one  will  say.  Is  this  your  moral  dlsciplins^  Do  yon  thus 
instruct  youth .-  ^c,  and  he  then  replies,  L  judfjm,  if  any 
man  was  evm-  of  such  strenffth  of  mind,  and  w  naturaUy  dis- 
posed  to  virtn^  and  chastity,  <fcc.  Another  method  is,  when 
vou  have  asked  a  person  a  question,  not  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
but  im  mediately  to  add  one  yourself;  as.  Was  a  house  wantiny 
to  you  f  But  you  had  on^*  Was  ready  money  superabundant 
^tdth  you  ?  But  you  were  in  want.^  This  figure  some  call  per 
Bugyestionem,  "  by  wiiy  of  hypohole,  or  intimation." 

16*  Interrogation  is  also  made  by  comparison ;  as,  which  oj 
the  two,  then,  will  more  easily  yive  a  reason  for  his  opinion 
Aud  in  other  ways,  sometimes  concisely,  sometimes  at  greafccir 
length,  sometimes  on  one  point,  sometimes  on  severaL 

But  what  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  pleadings  is  anticipation.^ 
which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  'T^6X^•^l/tg,  and  by  which  we 
prev^ent  objections  that  may  he  brought  against  us.  It  is 
used,  not  sparingly,  in  other  pitrts  of  a  speech,  but  is  of  the 
greatest  effect  in  the  exordium,  17.  Though  there  ia  in 
reality  but  one  kind  of  it,  yet  it  iticludcs  several  species ;  for 
there  i^  prfimunitio,  "  precaution/'  as  in  the  speech  of  Cicero 
against  Quintus  Crocilius,**  when  he  premises,  that  hariny 
always  before  defended,  he  is  noiv  proceeding  to  accuse ;  there  is 
a  sort  of  confession,  us  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  pleading  for  Rabi- 
rius  Posthumus,tt  whom  he  acknowledgeft  to  be  blamahle 
in  his  opinion, /<?r  having  entrusted  money  to  king  Ptolemy; 
there  is  a  sort  of  prefatory  statement,  as,  I  will  say,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  agyravatiny  tlie  cAdr^e,  J  J  &C.  ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
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•  VI.  S,  58.     By  dissimulation  is  meimt  replying  in  such  «  way  m  to 
ieem  tiot  to  iinderiitand  the  apeakor.  t  C,  3. 

t  C.  17-  %  Cic.  Qmt.  <L  67.  |!  Pro  Clueut.  c.  3S. 

il  Proli^psis.     Ocjmiwure  iv,  1,  49*  **  Pit,  in  Verr,  c.  1.         ^ 

tt  At  tti©  bi^ginniug,  anil  m  c  9.     S^  ir,  1,  46;  2,  IS,  H 

X+  1  know  not  whiince  these  woi^a  come,  but  there  18  aom^liin^      , 
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^S^-correHion,  as»  /  entreat  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  have  gone 
too  far ;  aiid  there  is  also,  what  is  very  frequent,  a  Epeciea  of 
preparation,  when  we  state  at  some  length,  either  whj  we  are 
gomg  to  do  sotnethingT  or  why  we  have  done  it,  18,  The 
force  or  propriety  of  a  word,  too,  is  sometimes  established  hy 
prolepsis ;  as.  Though  that  was  not  the  pimuhmmt,  but  the 
prohthkion,  of  crime  ;*  or  by  c&rrection,  as,  CUizeTU,  citizsm, 
I  say^  if  I  mmj  call  them  by  that  namr.t 

19.  Doubt  alsa  may  give  an  air  of  truth  to  our  statements, 
as  when  we  feign,  for  example,  to  be  at  a  loss  where  to  begin, 
or  where  to  end,  or  what  to  say  iu  preference  to  something  else, 
or  whether  we  ought  to  speak  at  all.  Of  examples  of  such  hesi- 
tation all  speeches  are  full :  bi;t  one  will  suffice  :  Indeed.X  (xs 
far  m  concerns  myself  I  hum  not  whith^  to  turn.  Can  £ 
dmiy  that  there  was  an  HI  repoH  of  the  judges  having  hem 
bribed  f  20.  Thia  figure  may  likewise  refer  to  the  past,  for  we 
may  pretend  that  we  have  been  in  doubt. 

There  is  no  great  dififerenco  between  doubt  and  that 
sort  of  figure  called  communication,  which  we  use  either 
when  we  consult,  as  it  were,  our  opponents,  as  Domitius 
Afer  in  pleading  for  Cloant2lla,§  In  har  agitation^  she 
knows  not  what  is  pemtitted  to  her  as  a  woman^  nor  what 
becomes  her  as  a  wife.  Perhaps  chance  has  throicn  yoa  in  the 
v?ay  of  the  unhappg  wom^n  in  her  an^ety ;  tchat  adime  do 
you,  her  brother,  and  you,  the  friends  of  her  father,  offer  f  2h 
Or  when  we  pretend  to  deliberate  with  the  judges,  which  is  a 
Tery  common  artifice,  saying,  what  da  you  advise  1  or,  I  a&k 
you  yourselves  what  ought  to  horn  been  done.  Thus  Cato|| 
exclaims,  I  pray  you^  if  you  had  been  in  that  sitimtiou.  tchat 
ehe  would  you  have  done  ?  and  in  another  place,  Suppose  that 
it  were  a  matt-er  of  concern  to  you  all,  and  thai  you  had  been 
appointed  to  manage  the  affair.  22.  Bat  sometimes,  in  such 
communications,  we  subjoin  something  unexpected,  which  b  iu 
itself  a  figure  ;  as  Cicero^  in  speaking'  against  yerres,^  said, 
What  then  /  Wltat  do  you  think  that  he  hasi  committed?  Some 
theft ,  perhaps t  or  some  rohhery  I  and  then,  when  he  had  kept 
iimikr  in  tlie  speecli  for  MilOj  c,  10  :    IHcam  enim   non    deH'vand^ 

^K  From  a  lost  speech  of  Ckero.  +  Cic  pro  MursGii,  c,  S7. 

^Kt  Cla  pro  Cluent,  c.  1.  '^  See  viil.  5,  16. 

^^  Ut  Cato,  Ccdii,  ^c]  Spalding  thinka  that  the  word  Cato  may  be 
ipuHoua,  and  Uavc  sprung  from  tin)  following  word  Cid(t, 
-  V,  5. 
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the  minds  of  the  judges  for  a  long  time  in  suspense,  added 
something  far  more  atrocioust  This  figure  Oelsus  calls  stistenta- 
tio,*  "  suspension."  23.  It  is,  however,  of  two  kinds ;  for 
frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  raised  an  expec- 
tation of  something  enormous,  we  stoop  to  something  that  is 
either  of  little  moment  or  not  at  all  criminal.  But  as  this  is  not 
always  done  by  communication,  others  have  given  the  figure 
the  name  of  ^a^a^o^oy,  or  surprise,  24.  Let  me  add,  tlmt  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  even  when  we  speak 
of  something  surprising  having  happened  to  ourselves,  our  lan- 
guage is  figurative  ;  as  in  what  Pollio  says,  I  never  imagined 
it  would  come  to  pass,  judges,  that,  when  Scaurusf  was  accused, 
I  should  have  to  entreat  that  interest  may  have  no  influe^ice 
on  his  trial, 

25.  The  source  of  what  we  call  permission  is  almost  thd 
same  as  that  of  communication,  We  are  said  to  use  this 
figure,  when  we  leave  something  to  be  settled  by  the  judges 
themselves,  or  sometimes  even  by  the  opposite  psirty ;  as 
Calvus  said  to  Vatinius,J  Assume  a  bold  fa>ce,  and  say  that 
you  are  more  worthy  to  be  made  prator  than  Cato. 

26.  As  to  the  figures  which  are  adapted  for  exciting  the  feel- 
ings, they  consist  chiefly  in  simulation;  for  we  feign  that  we 
are  angry,  and  that  we  rejoice,  or  fear,  or  wondei,  or  grieve, 
or  fefel  indignant,  or  wish,  or  are  moved  by  other  similar  affec- 
tions. Hence  the  expressions,  Liberatus  sum;  respiravi,^ 
"  I  am  freed,  I  have  recovered  my  spirits ;"  Bene  habet,  **  It 
is  well ;"  Quce  amentia  est  hose  ?  "  What  madness  is  this?" 
0  tempora,  0  mores  !\\  "  O  times,  0  mannera !"  Miserum  me! 
consumptis  e^iim  lacrymis  injiams  tamen  pectoii  haret  dolor  f^ 
**  Wretched  that  I  am !  for,  though  my  tears  are  exhausted, 
grief  yet  remains  fixed  in  my  heart,"     And, 

Magna  nunc  hiscite  terrce/** 

Gape  now,  0  earth  profound  ! 
27.  This  some  call  exclamation,  and  number  among  verbal 
figures.  When  such  exclamations,  however,  arise  from  sincerr 
feeling,  they  are  not  figurative  in  the  sense  of  which  I  ait 
speaking ;  but,  when  they  are  fictitious,  and  the  offspring  of  art, 
they  must  indisputably  be  regarded  as  figures.     The  same 

*  As  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word  iTcox'h'     Tumehis. 

t  See  iv.  1,  69;  vi.  1,  21.  t  VI.  1,  13 ;  i.  6,  42. 

§  Cic.  pro  MU.  c.  18.  ||  Cic.  in  Catil.  i.  1. 

Tf  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  26.  *♦  From  some  unknown  poet.  Spalding, 
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maj  be  said  of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  Cornificius  calls 
lkc7itia,  and  the  Greeks  ^ag^jja-za  :  for  what  can  be  less  figu- 
rsitive  thaa  plain  and  sincere  speech  ;  but  under  the  appear- 
anc6  of  it  there  frequently  lurks  flatleiy.  28-  Thus  when 
Cicero  sajs  in  his  speech  for  Ligarius,*  After  the  war  Iiad  been 
eomm^iced,  C^sar^  and  even  almost  hrought  to  a  conclusion,  I^ 
without  being  driven  by  any  compuhion,  but  of  7ny  own  pur- 
pose and  wiUf  set  oiU  to  join  that  party  which  had  taken  -up 
anm  atjainM  you,  he  not  oolj  looks  to  the  interest  of  Ligarius, 
but  bestows  the  highest  possible  praise  on  the  clemencj  of  the 
eonqneror*  39,  But  in  the  qnestion,t  What  other  ohj&ct  had  tvc 
in  view,  Tuhero^  hut  that  we  might  possess  the  same  power  which 
C^dsarnow  possesses?  he  repreaeuts,  with  admirable  art,  the 
cnuse  of  both  par  Lies  as  good,  while  he  tlius  conciliates  him 
whose  cause  was  in  reaiitj  bad. 

A  figure  which  is  still  bolder^  and  requires,  as  Cicero  thinks,  J 
greater  force,  is  the  personation  of  characters,  or  prosopopma. 
00.  This  figure  gives  both  variety  and  animation  to  eloquence, 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  By  means  of  it,  we  display  the  thoughts 
of  our  opponents,  as  they  themselv^es  would  do  in  a  soliloquy  ; 
but  our  inventions  of  that  sort  will  meet  with  credit  only  m 
far  as  we  Represent  people  saying  ^vhat  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  Ihat  they  may  have  meditated ;  and  so  far  as  we 
introduce  our  own  conversations  with  others,  or  those  of  others 
among  themselves,  with  an  air  of  plausibility,  and  when  w*e 
invent  persuasions,  or  reproaches,  or  complaints,  or  eulogies,  or 
lamentations,  and  put  them  into  the  mouths  of  chajractera  likely 
to  utter  them.  3 1 .  In  this  kind  of  figure  it  is  allowable  even  to 
bring  down  the  gods  from  heaven,  and  evoke  the  dead  ;  §  and 
cities  and  states  are  gifted  with  voices.  There  are  some, 
indeed,  wh6  give  the  name  ot  prosopopmw  only  to  those  figures 
of  speech  in  which  we  represent  both  fictitious  beings  and 
speeches,  and  prefer  calling  the  feigned  discouraea  of  men 
d/aXoyo/,  *' dialogues ;"  some  of  the  Latins  have  applied  to 
them  the  term  sermoctnatio.  M,  For  my  own  part^  I  have 
included  both,  according  to  the  received  practice,  under  the 
same  designation ;  for  assuredly  a  speech  cannot  be  conceived 
without  being  conceived  as  the  speech  of  some  person.  But 
when  we  give  a  voice  to  things  to  which  nature  has  not  given 
LYoice,  our  figure  may  be  softened  in  such  a  way  as  this :  ij 


I  IV.  i,  20. 


t  Cic»  pro  LSgar.  c,  4 
k  Cic.  CatiL  i  11. 


t  Orat  0,  25. 
M 
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For  if  my  country,  which  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  Ufe, 
if  all  Italy,  if  the  whole  republic,  shoiUd  thtis  address  nu, 
Marcus  Cicero,  what  are  you  doing  f  &c.  Another  prosopopoeia, 
in  the  same  speech,  is  of  a  bolder  nature :  *  Your  country, 
Catiline,  thus  pleads,  and  as  it  were  tacitly  addresses  you:  No 
great  wickedness  has  arisen,  for  several  years  past,  but  by  your 
means,  33.  We  also  pretend  at  times,  and  with  good  effect, 
that  the  images  of  things  and  persons  are  before  our  eye8,t  and 
that  their  voices  sound  in  our  ears,  and  affect  to  wonder  that 
the  same  appearances  are  not  perceptible  to  our  opponents  or 
to  the  judges ;  as  when  we  sav,  It  seems  to  me,  or,  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  ?  But  great  power  of  eloquence  is  necessary  for 
such  efforts;  for  what  is  naturally  fictitious  and  incredible 
must  either  make  a  stronger  impression  from  being  beyond  the 
real,  or  be  regarded  as  nugatory  from  being  unreal. 

34.  But  as  speeches  are  often  imagined,  so  also  are  writings. 
Thus  Asinius  Pollio  suggests  an  imaginary  will  in  pleading 
for  Liburnia :  Let  my  mother,  who  was  most  dear  to  me  and  my 
greatest  delight,  who  lived  for  me,  and  gave  me  life  twice  in  the 
same  day,  dc,  inherit  none  of  my  proj)erty.X  This  is  itself  a 
figure,  and  is  doubly  so  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  framed  in 
imitation  of  another  document ;  35.  for  a  will  had  been  read 
on  the  other  side  in  this  form.  Let  Fublius  Novanius  Gallio, 
to  whom,  as  my  greatest  benefactor,  I  desire  and  owe  everything 
good,  and  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  affectimi  towards  me, 
(several  other  particulars  being  also  added,)  inherit  aU  my  pro- 
perty. This  partakes  of  the  nature  of  parody,  a  term  derived 
from  the  modulation  of  tunes  in  imitation  of  other  tunes,  but 
applied,  catachrestically,  to  imitation  in  verse  or  prose.  36. 
We  also  frequently  conceive  imaginary  beings,  as  Virgil  per- 
sonifies Fame,%  Prodicus  (as  is  said  by  Xenophon,]|)  Pleasure 
and  Virtue,  and  Ennius  Death  and  Life,  whom  he  represents 
in  one  of  his  Satires  as  engaging  in  combat.     An  imaginary 

♦  Cic.  Catil.  i.  7. 

t  Aiite  acvlos  esse  rervm,  persona/rum,  vocum  imagines  Jingimus.']  The 
expression  vocum  imagines  esse  ante  oculos  may  easily  be  turned  into 
ridicule ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  Quintilian's ;  and  let  it,  though 
a  catachresis,  be  pardoned  by  every  Aristarchus  who  is  not  unreason- 
ably disposed  to  cavil.    Spalding, 

X  This  "  twice  "  is  inexplicable,  as  the  speech  is  lost,  and  is  nowhere 

else  mentioned,  as  Gesner  and  Manutius  believe.     The  words  in  the 

text,  says  Q^sner,  are  meant  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  who  could 

credit  liat  a  mother  so  much  beloved  by  her  eon  wa.a  diamherited  by 

lu'ia,  §  JEn.  iv.  174.  \\  'ML^m.^o^i.'ii.V 
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speech  is  sometimes  given,  too,  to  a  person  not  specified,  a^, 
>*  Here  somebody  say  a,"  or,  **  Somebody  may  say."  37*  A  speech 
may  also  be  given  iffithout  mentiaii  of  any  person ;  as, 

Hie  Bolopftm  wawt*,  hie  sceirm  Undef^at  AchUlta^* 

Here  lay  the  ftirce  of  the  DolopiEms,  here 

The  S^eroe  AchiMeii^ 

This  is  effected  by  a  union  of  figures,  since  to  proaopopceia  is 
added  the  figure  of  speech  which  is  called  per  detmctiontm^  or 
ellipsis,  for  all  all  us  ion  as  to  who  made  the  speech  m  omitted. 
The  prosopopceia  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  narra^ 
tion.;t  whence  oblique  speeches  are  found  among  the  histo- 
rians ;  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Livy,  Thai 
eHus  aho,  as  well  as  other  thingB,  spjiuff  from  humble  origms^ 
and  ihat  those  tchwh  the  ffods  and  thsir  ow^n  valour  support , 
acquire  at  length  great  p&wer  and  a  great  name. 

38,  The  dirersion  of  our  speech  from  the  judge*  also,  a  figure 
'  which  IS  called  a<n(i<srpfr^,  has  an  extraordinary  effect,  whether 
in  attacking  our  adversary*  as,  What  u^as  that  sword  of  yount 
doing t  TuberOj  in  the  field  of  PharsaliaJ  X  *^^  i^^  digressing  to 
make  some  inyocation,  as,  For  I  call  nptyn  you,  0  Alhan  hilh 
amt  groves !  §  or  in  imploring  aid,  in  order  to  throw  odium  on 
the  opposite  party  j  as,  0  For  dan  laws !  0  8e7nprmuan  ktca  ,'|| 
89.  But  Tfhatever  draws  away  the  hearer  from  the  subject  in 
question  is  called  apostrophe ;  a.^, 

Non  ego  cum  Bttimk  Tro}€maM  e^acindere  geniem 

I  did  not  swear  at  Aulia  with  the  Qreeka 
T  uproot  the  Trojan  race* 

This  is  dona  by  means  of  many  and  various  figures ;  for 
example,  when  we  feign  that  we  expected  something  else,  or 
that  we  feared  someliiing  more  considerable,  or  that  some 
point  may  seem  of  greater  importance  to  the  judges*  being 
but  imperfectly  informed  on  it,  than  it  really  is.  Such  is  the 
object  of  the  exordium  of  the  speech  for  CEelius. 

40.  But  as  to  the  figure  which,  as  Cicero  says,  **  sets  thingx 
hefore  the  eyes,  it  ia  used,  when  a  thing  is  not  simply  mentioned 

•  Mn.  ii  29. 

f  ThiB  h&ppena  when  the  histodan  coT3tiiiue»  hifl  narrative  in  such  a 
way  afl  to  introduce,  casually  fa  it  were,  a  per»oa  apeaking,  whose 
Maim^  he  imitates,     Turii>e:bujin 

t  Cicero  pro  Ligar,  c.  S,  §  Pro  Mil.  c  31. 

y   la  Yerr*  v.  64,  II  ^n.  iv,  426>  •*  S^  a.  \,  ^tcS..^ 
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as  having  been  done,  but  is  mentioned  with  a  repreBeiitfltioH 
how  it  was  done»  not  merely  in  a  general  way,  bat  in  all  itm 
attendant  circumstances.  This  figure  I  have  noticed  in  thj 
preceding  book*  under  eviderdia^  or  **  illustration/'  and  Ceb™ 
has  given  it  that  name ;  by  others  it  is  called  hjpottfpo&ii,  whicM 
Hfieans  a  representation  of  things  bo  fully  expressed  in  words  ' 
tlmt  it  seems  to  be  seen  rather  than  heard :  +  He  himself^ 
iinjiamed  with  wwJcedness  and  fury,  came  into  ths  forum;  Mm 
ftyes  glared ;  cruelty  showed  itsdf  over  his  whole  countenanei^ 
4K  Nor  do  we  imagine  only  what  has  been  done,  Of  is  done^ 
but  also  what  is  likely  to  be,  or  might  have  been.  Cicero 
gives  an  admirable  example  of  thia  in  his  speech  for  Milo,t 
where  he  depicts  what  Clodias  would  have  done  if  he  had 
I  secured  the  pr©torship<  But  this  transmutation  of  times, ^ 
r  (which  is  properly  called  p-fraoraff/c,)  was  very  cautiously  uaed 
in  hjpotypoaia  by  the  old  orators ;  for  they  introduced  it  with 
eome  such  observations  as  these :  Lftagine  that  you  behold ;  aa 
Cicero  says,  These  things,  which  you  have  not  seen  with  your 
£yes^  tfou  may  represent  to  yoursdves  in  your  minds,  4S,  But 
our  modern  speakers*  and  especially  our  decl aimers,  indulge 
their  itnaginatious  more  boldly,  and  not  without  some  anima- 
tion ;  as  yeneca,  for  example,  in  that  case  |]  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  that  a  father  killed  his  son  and  his  son*s  step- mother, 
Imviug  surprised  them  in  adultery^  another  son  of  his  conduct- 
ing him  to  the  place  where  they  were ;  Lead  me^  the  father  k 
made  to  say,  I  follow;  take  my  ayed  kand^  and  direct  it  wherever 
you  please.  43,  And  a  little  afterwards  the  son  is  represented 
as  esd aiming,  See  what  you  ham  long  refused  to  beUeve.  As 
for  me,  I  cannot  Bee;  night  and  the  thickest  darkness  comes 
over  my  eyes.  Such  a  figure  is  of  too  bold  a  character ;  for  the 
cme  does  not  seem  to  be  stated,  but  to  be  acted.  44*  Under 
hypotjposis  is  also  iocluded,  by  some  writers,  the  luminous 
and  vivid  description  of  places  ;  but  others  call  it  topographia. 
As  to  ti^m'iia,  I  have  found  some  authors  who  call  it 
diMsimulationt%  but  as  the  whole  force  of  this  figure  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  that  uame»  I  shall  con- 
tent myself,  as  in  regard  to  most  other  figures,  with  the  Greek 

*  C.  3,  sect  68.  f  In  Terr.  v.  62,  :!;  C.  S2. 

§  A  trftDgition  from  the  present  bo  as  to  give  a  repreH^ntation  of  tbo^ 
future.     Turnehus.  \\  This  controvtrnti  ia  lost, 

7  Aa  Cicero :  §^  c  ],  Beet,  26 ;  ako  aect  T. 
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^prm.  That  tj^mBtoL^  tLen,  v^hich.  is  called  a  figure,  dlflfers 
^Bt  little^  as  to  kind,  from  that  which  19  called  a  trope ;  for  in 
Hph  the  contraiy  to  what  is  said  is  to  be  undemtood  ;  hut  for 
^Sm  who  considers  the  various  species  of  them,  it  will  \m 
easy  to  see  that  they  are  distinct.  45*  In  the  first  place,  the 
toope  is  less  disguised  ;  and  though  it  expresses  something 
different  from  what  it  means,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  pretend 
anything  different ;  for  all  that  accompanies  it  is  generally 
plain  ;  as  in  what  Cicero  says  of  Catiline,*  Bein{f  repuhed  by 
him,  you  betook  yourself  Uo  your  accomjdice,  that  ea:€ell^nt 
man  Marc^is  MarceUm.  Here  the  irony  lies  only  in  two  words, 
end,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  short  trope,  46.  But  in  irony  con- 
sidered BB  a  figure,  there  is  a  disguise  of  the  speaker's  whole 
meaning  ;  a  diagnise  rather  perceptible  than  ostentatious  ;  for, 
in  the  trope,  some  words  are  put  for  others,  but,  in  the  figure, 
the  sense  of  a  passage  in  a  speech ^  and  sometimes  the  whole 
configuration  of  a  cause,  is  at  variance  with  the  air  of  our 
address ;  nay,  even  the  whole  life  of  a  man  may  wear  the 
appearance  of  a  continued  irony,  as  did  that  of  Socrates  i  for 
he  was  called  fJgwv  because  he  assumed  the  character  of  an 
ignorant  man,  and  affected  to  be  the  admirer  of  other  men's 
wisdom.  Thus,  as  a  con  tinned  metaphor  constitutes  an 
allegory,  so  a  continuation  of  immcal  tropes  forms  the  Ji^ura 
iTony> 

47,  Some  kinds  of  this  figure,  however,  have  no  affinity 
with  tropes ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  has  its  name 
from  negation,  and  which  soma  call  i^vTi^^a<ng  :f  as,  /  will  not 
proceed  with  you  according  to  the  riff  our  qf  the  law  ;  I  will  71  ot 
insist  upon  a  point  which  1  should  perhaps  carry  ;:J  and,  Why 
should  I  mention  hi^  decrees^  his  plunderinys^  the  rights  of 
inheritance  to  property  resiyned  to  him,  or  of  which  he  forcibly 
possessed  himself?  and,  J  say  nothing  of  that  injury  committed 
throuyh  lmt;§  and,  I  do  not  et^en  prodtwe  the  emdence  which  has 
been  given  concerning  the  seven  hundred  thomand  sesterces;  and, 
I  muM  say,  ^0.     48,  Such  kinds  of  irony  we  cany  sometimes 

*  In  Cat.  1,  8, 

f  A  fi^ire  of  thoTight,  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  eay  a  tMngj  and 
yet  Bay  it  at  the  same  time.     JuIluh  Rufimanua,  e.  12.     See  viiL  6,  57* 

X  Cicero  in  Verr*  y.  2.  But  Quintilian  quoted  fr(*m  metnoryi 
ubservefi  Gesuer^  for  the  exact  word  a  of  Cicero  are  not  giTen. 

§  Cic  PhiL  ii  25.     Whanca  the  folio wiog  example  tuxnra^  Sa  ^^Sf 
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through  entire  divisions  of  a  speech ;  thus  Cicero*  says,  If  1 
were  to  treat  this  matter  as  if  I  had  a  charge  to  overthrow,  1 
should  express  myself  at  greater  length.  Irony  is  also  used 
when  we  assume  the  air  of  persons  commanding  or  permitting 
something,  in  such  a  way  as  this : 

/,  sequere  Italiam  vemtis,f 

Gk)  with  the  winds,  and  seek  your  Italy. 

49.  Or  when  we  allow  to  our  adversaries  qualities  which  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  see  recognized  in  them  ;  and  this  kind 
of  irony  is  more  cutting  when  Qiose  quaUties  are  in  ourselves 
and  are  not  in  our  adversaries : 

Meque  timoris 
Argue  tu,  Dromce^  quando  tot  ccedit  cbcervoi 
Teucrorum  tua  dextra  dedit,^ 

Me  of  cowardice, 
Drances,  do  thou  accuse,  when  thy  right  hand 
Such  heaps  of  slaughtered  Trojans  shall  have  rais'd. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced,  though  in  a  contrary  way,  when 
we  own  as  it  were  to  faults  from  which  we  are  free,  and  which 
even  touch  our  opponent : 

Me  duce  Dardanius  Spartam  expugncmt  aduUerf% 
'Twas  by  my  guidance  Troy's  adulterer 
Fell  foul  of  Sparta. 

50.  Nor  is  this  artifice  of  saying  something  contrary  t> 
what  you  wish  to  be  understood,  used  only  with  regard  to  per- 
sons, but  may  be  extended  also  to  things,  as  in  die  whole  of 
the  exordium  of  the  speech  for  Ligarius,  and  in  those  extenua- 
tions, Videlicet,  0  dii  boni,  **  Forsooth,  0  good  gods ! "  So 
likewise  in  Virgil, 

Scilicet  issvperis  labor  est!^ 

That»  doubtless,  is  a  trouble  to  the  gods  ! 

51.  Another  example  is  the  well-known  passage  in  the  speech 
for  Oppius,1[  0  wonderful  love !  0  singular  benevolence  !  &c. 
Not  very  different  from  irony  are  these  three  modes  of  speaking, 
very  similar  to  one  another :  the  first,   Confession^  such  as 

will  not  hurt  the  party  who  makes  it ;  as,  You  have,  therefore, 
• 
•  Pro  Cluent.  c.  60.  t  -^n.  iv.  381.  t  Ma,  ix.  884. 

§  -^n.  X.  92.     They  are  the  words  of  Juno  to  Venus. 
J/  uEd.  iv.  379.  t  Comp.  v.  13,  80.    The  speech  is  lost. 
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TuherOf  what  h  most  to  be  desired  htf  an  accuser^  n  cov/esswn  fmm 
accused ;  *  the  second.  CmueRAiQii^  when  we  make  a  sIiot^  of 

mitting  something  unfavoumble  to  us,  through  confidi^nc^  m 

cause  ;  as  The  captam  of  a  ship,  from  n  nimi  honoitrahk  diif, 

id  himself  from  the  terror  of  a  scourging  hg  pfiying  a  smn 

money*  it  ivas   kind  in  Verres  to  aUow  it  ;f  nnd,  as  it  is 

d»  in  the  speech  for  Cliienttus,J  coTicemiTig  popular  feel- 
ig :  Let  it  prevail  in  msemhlie^  of  the  peopk,  hid  iH  it  hare 
no  infiuence  in  courts  of  justice ;  the  third,  AcknowMfjtneni, 
BS  Cicero,  in  th^  same  speech ♦§  acknowledges  tlmt  tJw  jmifjes 
hud  been  bribed.  6fl.  The  lost  of  the^e  figures  is  more  obser\'ftble. 
when  we  assent  to  something  that  is  hkely  to  prove  in  our 
favour,  but  which  nevertheless  will  Tiot  be  so  without  some 
error  on  the  part  of  our  adversary.  Faults,  too,  thai  have 
been  committed  by  a  person  wbona  we  acciise,  we  sometimes 
affecl:  to  praise ;  as  Cicero,  in  pleading  against  Verresn  says 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him  about  Apollonius  of  Urepa- 
num,  If  you  took  mi tjthing from  him^  lam  even  ddightml  at  it, 
and  think  that  nsthintj  better  wom  ever  done  btf  you  53»  Same- 
times  also  we  exaggerate  charges  against  ourselves,  when  we 
might  either  refute  or  deny  them ;  a  practice  whieh  is  too 
frequent  tu  render  an  example  of  it  necessary.  Sometimes, 
igain^  by  such  exaggeration,  we  render  charges  against  us 
incredible  ;  as  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Roscius,^  speaking 
of  the  enormity  of  parricide,  wliich  is  sufficiently  manifest  of 
itselii  nevertheless  exaggerates  it  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

54.  The  figure  dwQiFi<tiirn(^i,  which  Cicero**  calls  reticentia, 
Celsus  obticmitia^  and  some   authors  interruptio,   is  used  in 

stifyiDg  something  of  passion  or  anger ;  as, 

Qttcitgo — aed  fmto^  pr(Utat  sump  n^re  ^uetuitff 
Wbom  I— btit  better  'tis  to  trauquiUiae 
The  troubled  waTes  j 

or  anxiety  and  conscientioua  hesitation  ;  as^  Would  he  have 
dared  to  make  ^nention  of  the  Imv  of  which  Clodim  homls 
that  lie  was  the  author,  whil^  Milo  lived,  I  mil  7iot  sag  while  h^ 
t^a«  cansid  I  for^  with  regard  to  alt  of  va, — I  cannot  ventun 


I 


•  Cic.  pro  Lip.r.  c.  1  * 


+  In  Verr.  v,  44.     See  viii.  ^,  1^. 

§  a  23.  II  iv;  17. 

**  See  a  1,  seci  31.      ft  Mn.  L  136. 
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to  say  everything*  &c;  a  passage  to  which  there  ig  some- 
thing similar  in  the  exordiuni  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
for  Ctesiphon  ;t  65.  Or  it  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  transition ;  as,  CominitLsX  however — hut  pardon  me, 
judges  J  &c.,  where  the  figure  digression  also  follows,  (if  indeed 
digression  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  figures,  for  by  some  it 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  cause,§)  and  the 
speech  goes  off  into  the  praises  of  Pompey,  who  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  praised  without  recourse  being  had  to  aposi- 
opesis,  56.  As  to  the  shorter  kind  of  digression,  it  may  be 
made,  as  Cicero ||  says,  in  various  ways ;  but  the  two  following 
instances  will  suffice  as  examples :  When  Cairn  Varenus,%  he 
who  was  killed  by  the  slaves  of  Ancharius,  (to  this  point, 
judges,  pay,  I  beseech  you^  the  most  careful  attention,)  &c. ; 
and,  in  the  speech  for  Milo,**  He  regarded  me  with  that  sort  of 
look  which  he  was  accustomed  to  assume  when  he  threatened 
everybody  with  every  kind  of  violence,  &c.  67.  There  is  also  a 
kind  of  self-interruption,  which  is  not  indeed  an  aposiopesis, 
so  as  to  leave  a  speech  imfinished,  but  a  suspension  of  what 
we  are  saying  before  we  come  to  the  natural  termination  of  it, 
as,  /  am  too  urgent,  the  young  man  seems  to  be  moved ;  and,  Why 
should  I  say  more  ?  you  have  heard  the  young  man  himself 
speak,\\ 

58.  The  imitation  of  other  persons'  manners,  which  is 
called  nQomtta^XX  or,  as  others  prefer,  fisifi,7i(ng,  may  be  numbered 
among  the  lighter  artifices  for  touching  the  feelings ;  for  it 
consists  mostly  in  mimicry ;  but  it  may  be  exhibited  either  in 
acts  or  in  words.  That  which  consists  in  acts  is  similar  to 
vmrvirotxrig  ;§§  of  that  which  consists  in  words  we  may  take  the 
following  example  from  Terence  :|||| 

*  This  appears,  says  Gesner,  to  be  a  passage  from  the  speech  which 
Cicero  actually  spoke  in  behalf  of  Milo.     Comp.  iii.  6,  93. 

t  'A\X'  ifjiol  fikv — ov  (iovXofJiai,  dk  dvtrxtpkg  (iwtiv  oiiBiv,  Comp. 
Aquil.  Roman,  c.  5,  also  Quint,  ix.  3,  60.    Spalding^ 

X  This  name  shows  that  the  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  for  Cornelius ;  for  the  brothers  Cominii  had  accused  Cornelius 
of  treason,  when  Cicero  defended  him.     Comp.  iv.  3, 13. 

§  See  b.  iv.  c.  3.  II  See  c.  1,  sect.  28. 

H  IV.  1,  74.  .  **  C.  12. 

ft  Whence  this  example  is  taken,  I  know  not.    Spaldimg, 

tt  Comp.  iii.  8,  51;  ix.  1, 32.       §§  See  sect.  40.        |il|  Eun.  i.  2,  75. 
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At  e^G  Tietciiiam  qu^rsuni  tu  (rex.     Pa^nfiUa 
ffinc  e9l  abrepta, :  edtixit  mater  pro  sua  : 
Soror  dicta  et^.     Cttpio  abducere  ut  leddam  jfuis, 
I  did  not  know,  foraootb,  what  was  your  drift* 
A  Kttle  girl  was  stolen  from  hence  ;  my  mother 
Brought  her  up  as  her  own  ;  and  she  was  oall'd 
My  sister ;  I  would  fain  lay  hands  on  her. 
To  give  her  to  her  friend  a. 

59»  But  au  imitation  of  our  own  sayings  and  doings  is 
sometimes  adapted  in  narration,  and  is  of  a  similar  character^ 
except  that  it  is  more  frequently  intended  for  asseveration 
than  mere  mimicry  ;  as,  I  said  that  tkey  had  for  aecmer 
Quinttis  Cmctlius^* 

There  are  other  artifices » too,  which  are  not  only  pleasing, 
but  are  of  great  service  in  securing  favourahle  attention  to  our 
arguments,  as  well  by  the  variety  wliich  they  give,  as  by  their 
own  nature ;  for,  by  making  oar  speech  appeal'  plain  and 
unstudied,  they  render  ns  objects  of  leas  suspicion  to  the  judge 
GO.  One  of  these  is  a  repenting ^  as  it  were,  of  what  we  have 
said,  as  ill  the  speech  for  Ca^huStt  But  why  did  I  introduce 
80  grave  a  charaeterf  Of  a  similar  nature,  also,  are  the 
ejtpreasions  which  we  daily  use,  such  as,  hnprudms  incidi,'^ 
"  I  have  hit  upon  the  matter  unawares ; "  or  as  we  say 
when  we  pretend  to  be  at  a  loss.  What  comes  n^£ct  I  or,  Have 
twt  I  omitted  sometMmj  ?  or  when  we  pretend  to  find  some- 
thing suggested  to  us  by  the  matter  of  which  we  are  speaking  j 
thus  Cicero  says.  One  charge  of  tki&  Mort  remains  for  me  to 
notice,  UTidy  One  thing  is  suggested  to  me  by  another.  6L  By 
sudi  means,  likewise,  graceful  transitiona  are  effected  ;  (though 
transition  itself,  he  it  observed,  is  not  a  figure;)  as  Cicero, 
after  relating  the  story  of  Piso,  who  had  given  ordei-s,  while 
he  was  sitting  on  his  judgment  seat,  for  a  ring  to  be  made  for 
him  by  a  goldsmith,  adds^  as  if  reminded  by  the  circumstancej§ 
Thk  ring  of  ^i^o  hasjit^tput  me  in  mijid  of  something  that 
had  entirelg  escaped  me.  From  how  many  honest  men*s  fingers 
do  you  think  that  he  has  taken  away  gold  rings  ?  &g.  Some- 
times we  affect  ignorance  of  some  particular,  ||  But  the  arti 
ficer  of  those  statues,  ivho^n  did  they  my  that  he  wa^  ?  whom  f^ 
You  prompt  me  correctlg — they  said  that  it  was  ^olycletm,    62 

*  Cicero  Divin.  in  Csacil»  o.  2, 
t  Oie.  in  Verr.  iv.  20, 


t  a  16. 

S  Cic.  in  Terr.  it.  26, 
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This  kind  of  artifice  may  serve  for  mere  purposes  than  one ; 
for,  by  such  means,  we  may,  while  we  seem  to  be  intent  on 
one  object,  accomplish  another;  as  Cicero,  in  the  present 
instance,  while  he  reproaches  Yerres  with  his  inordinate  rage 
for  statues  and  pictures,  secures  himself  from  being  thought 
to  have  a  passion  for  them  likewise.  Demosthenes,*  also,  in 
swearing  by  those  who  were  killed  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
makes  it  his  object  that  he  may  suffer  less  odium  for  the  dis« 
aster  incurred  at  Chseronea.  63.  It  gives  agreeableness  to  a 
speech,  moreover,  to  dsfer  the  discussion  of  some  points,  laying 
them  up  as  it  were  in  the  memory  of  the  judge,  and  afterwards 
to  reclaim  what  we  have  deposited,  to  separatef  certain  par- 
ticulars by  some  figure,  (for  separation  is  not  itself  a  figure,) 
to  bring  others  prominently  forward,  and  to  exhibit  the  sub- 
jects of  our  speech  under  various  aspects ;  for  eloquence 
delights  in  variety ;  and  as  the  eyes  are  more  attracted  by  the 
contemplation  of  diversified  objects,  so  that  is  always  more 
gratifying  to  the  mind  to  which  it  directs  itself  with  the 
expectation  of  novelty. 

64.  Among  figures  is  also  to  be  numbered  emphasis,  which 
is  used  when  some  latent  sense  is  to  be  elicited  from  some 
word  or  phrase  ;  as,  in  this  passage  of  Virgil, 

Non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  erimme  vitam 

DegerCi  more  fera  ?  t 

Might  not  I  have  lived 

Free  from  the  nuptial  couch,  without  a  crime, 

Free,  like  the  savage  herd  ? 

for  though  Dido  complains  of  marriage,  yet  her  passion  forces 
us  to  understand  that  she  thinks  life  without  marriage. to  be  a 
life  not  for  human  beings,  but  for  beasts.  There  is  another 
example  of  it,  but  of  a  different  character,  in  Ovid,  where 
Zrayma  confesses  to  her  nurse  her  passion  for  her  father,  in 
these  words : 

0,  dixit  f  fdicem  conjuge  mtUrem  I  § 

0  mother,  happy  in  her  spouse  !  she  cried. 

*  De  Coron.  c  60.  ... 

i*  Separare  qxiadam,  schemcUe  cdiquo  (non  enim  est  ipsa  per  se  itercUio 
schema),  &c.]  As  separare  and  iterutio  are  inconsistent,  Spalding  pro- 
poses for  separare  to  read  6m  p<mere,  but  acknowledges  that  it  scarcely 
suits  the  style  of  Quintilian.  I  have  followed  Aldus  in  reading 
separatio  instead  of  Oeratio,  t  '^n.  iv.  450. 

§  Metam«  x.  422.    The  name  in  Ovid  is  Myrrha. 
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65.  Similar  to  this  figure,  or  identical  with  it,  is  one  ol 
which  we  make  great  use  iu  the  present  day;  for  I  must  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  a  sort  of  figure  which  is  extremely  common, 
and  on  which  I  believe  it  is  earnestly  expected  that  I  should 
make  some  observations;  a  figure  in  which  we  intimate,  by 
some  suspicion  that  we  excite,  tlmt  something  is  to  be  understood 
which  we  do  not  express  ;  not  however  something  contrary  to 
what  we  express,  as  in  the  il^milm,  but  something  latent,  and 
to  be  discovered  by  the  penetration  of  the  hearer.  This,  as  I 
mentioned  above,*  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  expression  that 
is  called^  among  our  rhetoricians^  B^Jigure;  and  it  is  from  the 
frequent  use  of  it  that  certain  pleadings  have  the  name  ot 
figurative.  66.  It  may  be  adopted  for  one  of  three  reasons; 
first,  if  it  is  unsafe  to  speak  plainly  ;  second ly^  if  it  is  unbe- 
coming to  do  so ;  and,  thirdly,  if  recourse  is  had  to  the  figure 
merely  for  the  puqxise  of  orDament^  and  of  giving  more 
pleasure,  through  novelty  and  variety,  than  would  be  felt  if  a 
straightforward  narration  were  oflFered. 

67.  Of  these  three  cases,  the  first  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  schools  ;  when  conditions  made  by  tyrants  laying 
down  their  power,  and  decrees  of  senates  after  a  civil  war,  are 
imagined,  and  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  reproach  a  person  with 
what  is  past;  and  what  is  not  allowable  in  the  forum,  is  con- 
sidered not  to  be  admissible  in  the  schools.  But,  in  reality^ 
the  declaimer  has  not  the  game  need  for  figures  as  tbe  orator ; 
for  he  may  speak  as  plainly  as  he  pleases  against  those 
tyrants,  provided  that  what  he  says  be  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation,  since  it  is  danger  only  to  himself,  and  not 
offence  to  tliem,  that  he  has  to  avoid ;  and  if  he  can 
escape  all  hazard  through  ambiguity  of  language,  every  one 
will  applaud  his  address.  68.  But  real  pleadings  have  never 
been  attended  \nth  such  necessity  for  silence,  though  they 
sometimes  require  caution  almost  equal  to  it,  and,  indeed,  are 
much  more  embarrassing  to  the  orator ;  I  mean  when  persona 
in  power  oppose  him,  without  offen<ie  to  whom  bis  cause  can- 
not be  gained.  69.  Hence  he  must  proceed  with  greater  care 
and  circumspection ;  for,  if  he  offend,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  the  offence  is  given,  whether  in  a  figure  or  otherwise : 
and  if  a  figure  betrays  itself,  it  ceases  to  be  a  figure.     Accord- 

*  Sec  c,  Ij  secrfc,  14.     Of  ihln  sort  of  figufft  Bloti^aliaft  ^l  lli^vci^fi- 
^nssm  ire^ts  copiomlf  do  Aria  Rhet^^ric^j  q.  S,  S,     S^oJWlmfJ* 
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tngly  all  tbia  sort  of  artifice  is  rejected  by  some  rhetoricians, 
whether  it  be  understood  or  not  understood.     But  it  is  poa*  . 
aible  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  such  figures.  I 

In  the  first  pi  ace »  we  maj  take  care  that  they  be  not  too  ' 
palpable ;  and  they  will  not  be  so,  if  they  are  not  formed  of 
words  of  dotibtful  or  double  meaning;  like  the  equivocation 
in  regard  to  the  daughter-in-law  suspected  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  her  father4n-law,  I  married  a  mfe,  said  her 
husband,  that  pleased  mtf  father ;  70.  or  what  is  much  more 
foolish^  of  ambiguous  arrangements  of  words^  of  which  there  is 
an  example  in  the  case  in  which  a  father,  accused  of  having 
dishonoured  his  virgin  daughter,  asks  her  at  whose  hands  sha 
had  suffered  violence  :  who,  says  he,  ill-trealed  you  ?  when  she 
rephes,  Afy  father ^  do  not  f^ou  know?*  71*  Let  the  matter 
itself  lead  the  judge  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth;  and  let  ub 
set  aside  other  points,  that  it  may  appear  the  more  evident  j 
to  which  end  displays  of  feeling  will  greatly  contribute,  and 
words  interrupted  by  silence  and  hesitation.  Thus  it  will 
happen,  that  iJie  judge  himself  will  seek  for  the  latent  some- 
thinly  which  he  perhaps  would  not  believe  if  he  heard  it  stated 
plaitilyj  but  to  which  he  will  give  credit  when  ho  thinks  that 
he  has  himself  divined  it. 

73.  Figures,  however,  even  if  they  be  of  the  highest  pos- 
eible  excellence,  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  for  they  betray 
themselves  by  multiplicity ;  and,  while  they  are  not  less  oh* 
jectionable,  are  less  effective.  Our  forbearance  to  speak 
plainly  appears  then  to  proceed,  not  from  modesty,  but  from 
distrust  of  our  cause ;  in  a  word,  the  judge  puts  most  trust  in 
our  figures  when  he  thinks  that  we  are  unwilling  to  express 
ourselves  undisguisedly.  73.  I  have,  indeed,  met  with  per- 
sons who  could  not  be  gained  but  by  such  artifice ;  and  I  was 
once  concerned  in  a  cause  (a  thing  of  less  frequent  occurrence) 
in  which  it  was  absolutely  required.  I  defended  a  woman  who 
was  accused  of  having  produced  a  forged  will  as  that  of  her 
husband  ;  and  the  heirs  named  in  it  were  said  to  have  given  a 
bond  to  the  husband  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, f  and  the 
latter  allegation  was  true;  for,  as  the  Wife  could  not  be  mad(: 

♦  The  Latin  ia^  Tu^  pater,  Ti*K«f  which,  as  Spalding  rounwkflj  migh* 
ho  pronounced  Tit,,  pater.   Ne^citf 
f  A  bond,  mm^ljf  that  they  would  mate  over  tha  prop«tty  to  th-i 
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ins  heir  by  law,*  that  expe<3ietit  had  been  devised  in  order 
that  the  property  might  pass  into  her  hands  by  a  secret  con- 
vey an  ce  ill  trust.  74.  To  defend  the  woman  against  the  main 
charge  wag  easy,  even  if  we  had  stated  the  matter  boldly ;  but 
the  inheritance  would  thus  have  been  lost  tu  the  woman,  I 
had  to  manage  the  matter,  therefore,  in  auch  a  way  that  the 
judges  migbt  understand  what  had  been  done,  and  yet  that 
the  informers t  might  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  anything 
that  was  said ;  and  I  was  siiccessfal  in  both  objects.  This 
a£feir  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  through  fear  of  the  im- 
putation of  vanity,  had  I  not  wished  to  show  that  there  may 
be  use  for  such  figures,  even  in  the  forum.  75,  Some  things, 
too,  which  we  cannot  prove,  may  advantageously  be  here  and 
there  insinuated  by  a  figure ;  for  a  hidden  dart  sometimes 
sticks  fast,  and  cannot  be  extracted  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  bidden ;  while,  if  you  state  the  same  things  plainly^  they 
will  be  contradicted,  and  you  will  have  to  prove  them. 

76*  But  when  respect  for  a  person  stands  in  our  way,  (which 
I  mentioned  as  the  sei^nd  case, J)  we  must  speak  with  still 
more  caution,  as  respect  is  a  stronger  restraint  on  the  in- 
genuous than  fear.  In  such  a  c^se,  the  judge  must  thiuk  that 
we  hide  what  we  know,  and  that  we  check  our  words  when 
bursting  from  us  under  the  force  of  truth ;  for  how  much  less 
will  those,  against  whom  we  speak,  or  the  judges,  or  the 
audience,  disUke  our  figurative  mode  of  attack,  if  they  think 
that  we  wisb§  to  say  w^hat  we  are  saying?  77.  Or  what 
difference  does  it  make  how  we  apeak,  if  what  we  express,  and 
oiir  feelingj  be  understood  ?  Or  what  do  we  gain  by  speak- 
iug  thus,  but  to  make  it  evident  that  we  are  doing  what  we 
feel  should  not  be  done  ?[[     Yet  those  times,  in  which  I  first 

*  She  sc&niB  to  have  been  barren,  or  ckildle^s,  as  ia  anppoa<ad  hy 
PerizoniuB  in  bia  Disaertatio  da  Lege  Voconia,  p.  144  ed.  Heineqc. 
Halae  Magd.  1723.     Spedding. 

t  Delatore^.]  The  word  seejnB  here  to  be  used  in  iia  prtipet  geiiBO, 
as  the  co«e  had  regard  to  tho  treaaury^  into  wMoh  the  properly  ought 
d^errij  to  be  carrieeJ.     Spalditig 

t  S^  aect  66.     Compare  ako  vi.  3,  33. 

I  Si  vdU  not  credani.}  When  we  a ppenr  iciUinf}  to  Htta<^  a  rcflpectii^blo 

cb&raoter,  om'  speaking  m  a  figure  wHI  not  leaden  the  unfavourable 

feellDg  which  our  audience  will  conceive  towards  us,     Aldus  reodiB 

yjoKe,  on  the  conjecttite  of  Kegius,  and  other  editors  haye  followed  him. 
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began  to  teach  rhetoric,  suffered  excessively  from  this  £Euilt ; 
for  the  declaimers  spoke,  at  least  willingly,  only  on  such 
causes  as  were  attractive  from  their  apparent  difficulty,  though 
they  were,  in  reality,  much  easier  than  many  others.  78.  A 
straightforward  kind  of  eloquence  cannot  recommend  itself  bat 
with  the  aid  of  the  strongest  power  of  mind ;  while  doublings 
and  turnings  are  the  resources  of  weakness ;  as  those  who 
are  but  poor  runners  endeavour  to  elude  their  pursuers  by 
winding  about.  That  figurative  sort  of  oratory,  which  is  so 
much  ejected,  is  not  very  different  from  jesting ;  and  it  is  an 
assistance  to  it  that  the  auditor  delights  to  understand  what 
is  insinuated,  applauds  his  own  penetration,  and  plumes  him- 
self on  another's  eloquence.  79.  Hence  declaimers  had  recouise 
to  figures,  not  only  when  respect  for  some  person  was  a 
hindrance  to  plainness  of  speech,  (in  which  case  there  is 
oftener  need  of  caution  than  of  figures,)  but  made  a  place  for 
them  even  when  they  were  useless  or  pernicious.  Thus  a 
father^  who  had  secretly  put  to  death  his  son,  as  being  guilty 
of  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  mother,  and  who  was  accused 
by  his  wife  of  having  ill-treated  her,*  would  be  made  to  throw 
out  oblique  insinuations,  in  figures,  against  his  wife.  80. 
But  what  could  have  been  more  scandalous  in  a  man  than  to 
have  retained  such  a  wife  ?  or  what  could  be  more  absurd,t 
than  that  he,  who  was  brought  imder  accusation  because  he 
had  suspected  his  wife  of  the  most  detestable  guilt,  should,  by 
the  nature  of  his  defence,  confirm  the  guilt,  which  he  ought 
to  have  set  himself  to  disprove  ?|  Had  those  declaimers 
conceived  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  judges,  they  would 
have  perceived  how  little  they  would  have  endured  pleading 
of  such  a  kind ;  and  much  less  when  abominable  charges  were 
thrown  out  against  parents.§ 

*  ThiB  IB  the  subject  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth  of  the  Declamation* 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Quiutilian. 

f  Ccmtra/riiim.]  Contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  cause.  Comp.  sect. 
87. 

t  As  the  husband  is  accused  of  ill-treating  his  wife,  he  ought  rather 
to  endeayour  to  clear  her  character ;  for,  if  he  throws  out  insinuations 
against  it,  he  excites  a  suspicion  that  there  is  gi'ound  for  the  charge 
against  him.     Tumebvs. 

§  MuUoque  etiam  minHs  rtmm  in  parentet  ahomincmda  crvndna  tpar- 
gererUv/r.l  It  may  be  (juestioned  whether  these  words  refer  to  the  case 
9f  which  QuintUian  has  just  been  speaking,  or  were  intended  as  a 
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81,  Since  we  have  fallen  upon  thm  subject,  let  m  bestow  a 
Jitile  more  consideration  on  the  schools  ;  for  it  is  in  them  that 
the  orator  is  brought  up ;  and  on  the  manner  in  whicb  he 
declaims  depends  the  manner  in  which  he  will  plead.  I  must 
apeak,  therefore,  concerning  those  declamations,  in  which 
most  teachers  have  introduced,  I  do  not  saj  harsh  figures,  but 
smch  m  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  cause.  One  case, 
for  eE&mple,  is  this  :  Let  k  be  the  law  that  a  persmi  who  u 
found  guilty  of  aspiring  to  tyramuf  he  put  to  the  torture,  to 
compel  him  to  imme  his  accomplices ;  and  that  his  acciiser  b§ 
allowed  to  choose  whatever  recompmtss  he  pleases :  A  son^  who 
had  sstahlhhed  such  an  accusation  af^ainst  his  father,  deMtm 
that  his  father  matj  not  be  put  to  the  tortuTB ;  the  father  opposes 
his  desire.  S2.  No  decl aimer,  when  pleading  on  behalf  of  the 
father^  has  restrained  himself  from  throwing  out  insinuationa, 
in  figurative  expressions,*  against  the  son^  intimating  that  the 
father,  if  pat  to  the  tortmre,  will  name  him  among  his 
ttccomphces.  But  what  is  more  preposterous  than  such  a 
course  ?  for  when  thp  judges  understand  the  insinuatioiis,  the 
fether  will  either  not  be  put  to  the  torture,  (if  such  be  hia 
reason  for  wishing  to  he  put  to  it^)  or,  if  he  is  put  to  it,  he 
will  not  be  believed.  83.  But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  probable 
that  his  object  was  to  implicate  his  son  j  perhaps  so  ;  but  he 
ibould  then  have  disguised  it  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.  But 
what  mil  it  profit  us  (I  speak  in  the  person  of  the  declaim ers) 
to  have  discovered  that  object,  unless  we  make  it  knoitn  /  If, 
them,  a  real  cause  of  the  kind  were  pleaded,  should  we,  in 
such  a  manner,  bring  to  light  that  concealed  object?  Or  what 
il'  such  is  not  the  real  object?  The  guilty  father  may  have 
other  reasons  for  opposing  the  desire  of  his  son ;  he  may 
think  that  the  law  should  be  obaer^'ed  ;  or  be  may  be  unwilling 
to  owe  a  favour  to  his  accuser ;  or  (what  1  should  think  most 
prol>able)  he  may  be  resolved  to  assert  his  own  innocence 
under  the  torture.     84.  To  those,   therefore,  who  plead  in 

geii€(Fat  Temark  on  the  pmcticc  of  the  Bchoola,  where  sue]:),  attacks  on 
wrentv  were  allowed,  and  even  often  rnxuie.  See  vii.  4,  23,  Certainly 
it  Is  not  apparent  how,  or  by  whom,  hoth  parents  could  be  aomudd  In 
ihiS  e^e  mexitioped  in  tlie  text.     Spaldijig 

•  Ntmo  9t  imuU  offens  pro  patre^  quin  /^two*  in  JtUmtv  facent.]  By 
liguretf  In  thia  pasiage,  are  meant  m&IIgiuuit  aUuaiona  dirdt^ted  agamst 
the  son;  as  Su^ionma,  Vespao.  c  13,  bus  <:(imidicifruni  JtguTtA*  for 
mraftv  insinuatipas  aud  iftrcaame,     Vapperonkr, 
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6uch  a  way,  not  even  tlie  common  excuse,  thiit  He  who  in- 
vented tite  mm  intended  that  mode  of  defence ^  will  be  mj^ 
BUpport ;  for  perhaps  the  inventor  intended  no  such  thing ; 
but  suppose  that  he  did  intend  it,  are  we,  if  he  judged 
foolishly,  for  that  reason  to  plead  foolishly?  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  in  pleading  even  real  causes,  we  should  fre- 
quently? pay  no  attention  to  what  the  party  going  to  law  wishes. 
85,  It  is  also  a  common  mistake  in  deckiraers  in  this  kind 
of  cases,  to  eappose  that  certain  characters*  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  petitions  for  leave  to  put  himself  to 
death  ;t  A  man  tjcJw  had  ^tiJ^i  proofs  of  hramiy  on  preiiom 
cccamoits,  and  had,  in  a  sabsequent  war,  demanded  to  he  m- 
emf  led  from  service  according  to  the  la^\  because  he  wag  Jifti 
years  of  age,  but^  beinff  opposed  by  his  sotc,  had  hemi  conipellei 
to  take  the  fields  deserted:  his  son,  who  distinguislied  hhnself 
}m  vahur  in  that  n^ar^  demands,  in  kls  right  of  option, ^  hi$ 
fathers  life :  the  father  opposes  the  demmid.  Here^  say  the 
declaimers,  the  father  does  not  really  wish  to  die,  hut  merely 
to  throw  odium  on  his  son,  86.  For  myself,  I  langh  at  the 
fear  which  they  manifest  on  his  account,  speaking  as  if  they 
themselves  were  in  danger  of  death,  and  carrying  their 
ter^rs  into  their  counsels,  forgetful  of  the  multitudes  of 
instances  of  voluntary  deaths,  aod  of  the  reason  which  a  man 
who  was  once  brave,  and  ha^  become  a  deserter,  may  have  for 
putting  an  end  to  his  life.  87.  But  to  particularize  all  that 
wotdd  he  against  a  cause  §  in  any  one  instance  would  he 
useless,  1  think  that,  in  general,  it  is  no  business  of  a 
pleader  to  prevaricate,  [[  and  I  can  form  no  conception  of  a 
cause  in  which  both  parties  have  the  same  object  in  view  :  nor 
can  1  imagine  a  man  so  foolish,  that,  when  he  wishes  to  save 
his  life,  he  would  rather  ask  for  death  absurdly,  than  forbear 
to  ask  ifor  it  at  all,    88,  I  do  oot,  however,  deny  that  there  are 

*  Certain  characters  mentioned  in  the  Bubjecta  for  declamation.        | 
t  See  vif.  4,  39,  :]:  See  t.  10.  97.  1 

§  Coutjurium.]  Eatlonom  dicetidi,  qms  causaj  ipai  Qoceat.  Comp, 
T.  13,  16j  viL  10,  8.     Spalding,     See  also  sect.  80, 

II  I'rmvarictirL]  By  tbis  word  Qulntiliau  means  all  deviation  from 
honoaty  of  puipoae  in  pleading  ;  and  perhaps  allade^  to  aimilarity  of 
object  in  th^  accu  er  and  defendant  ■  for,  In  this  caae,  the  son  entrea.t# 
that  hia  father's  Ufa  may  be  &p«tred ;  and  the  futber  mnkea  the  same 
entreaty^  as  far  as  intention  ib  ooneemed.     Tmnic^, 
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I  muses  ill  which  figures  of  this  kind  may  have  a  place  ;  such, 
I  iir  instance,    as   the   following :    A   yountj   man   accm^d  of 
I  murdir,  m  having  kiUed  his  brother,  seerned  UMp  to  be  found 
mpUtij :  but  his  father  stated  in  kk  evidence  that  the  ion  had 
Imrnntitted  the  murder  by  his  order:  yet,  whefi  the  smt  wan 
micquitted^  £hs  father  dimnherited  him.     In  this  case,  the  father  j 
iioes  not  pardon  his  $on  entirely,  yet  he  caiinot  openly  reti'actJ 
Rfhat  he  asserted  in  his  evidence  at  first,  and,  though  he  does  not^ 
bxteiid  his  severity  beyond  the  punishment  of  dismheritance^ 
yet  he  does  not  iiesitate  to  disinherit  him  ;  and  figurative  j 
insinuation    baa   besides    more    effect   on  the   side   of    thaJ 
^ther,  and  less  on  that  of  the  son,  than  it  ought  fairly  to 
hare,* 

b9.  A  person,  again,  may  not  speak  contrary  to  what  he 
wishes*  yet  he  may  wish  something  of  more  importance  than 
what  he  says  ;  as  the  disinherited  son,  who  petit io7i^  hk  father 
to  take  back  another  son  whom  he  had  escposed,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  bi/  himself  on  paying  for  his  maintenance^i 
would  perhaps  prefer  that  he  himself  should  be  reinstated  in  1 
his  rights,  yet  he  may  he  thought  sincere  in  desiring  what  he 
asks. 

9n,  There  is  also  a  sort  of  tacit  insinuation,  which  w^e  adopt 
when  rigid  justice  on  our  adversary  ia  demanded  hy  us  from 
the  jndge,  and  yet  some  hope  of  mercy  is  intimated ;  not 
indeed  openly,  lest  we  should  appear  t^  make  a  promise,  hut 
so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  suspicion  of  our  intent  Examples 
f  this  may  be  seen  in  many  cases  in  the  schools,  and  especially 

*  Et  alioqui  /grwrn  in  patre  plu9  facit  qit^m  liceif  int^^Uo  minua.]  Tli© 
eaning  of  these  worda  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  Gedoyn  liaa  for  that 
n  not  translated  them.  Capperonier  and  Gesner  attempt  to  inter- 
pret them,  Spaldmg.  Ge«ner*3  mterpretationia  to  thia  efifoct :  *'  With 
reapeet  to  the  fathei'i  the  figurative  insinuation  proTes  too  much  ■  for 
if  the  son,  as  h  intim&tsd,  killed  his  brother  of  his  own  mere  motitm, 
why  does  the  father  do  nothing  more  than  diiAinheiit  him  ?  With 
regard  to  the  son,  it  proves  too  little ;  for  if,  as  is  repreBBnted,  he  is 
innocent  of  the  murder,  ^hy  ia  he  diaiulierited  r  Capperouier'a 
explanation  is  of  this  nature  ;  "  If  the  father  justifies  hltiLeeif  for  dia- 
inhentiiig  his  son^  he  intimats?s  that  the  Bon  killed  hla  brother  without 
'  19  Jather'B  order  ;  if  the  sun  merely  pldiids  thtit  he  m^j  not  be  dis- 
herited, he  makea  the  fjLther  guilty  of  no  crime,  wbun  he  might 
ainnate  that  he  himaelf  did  nothing  but  by  the  order  of  his  father."  J 
his  attempt  at  explanation  is  leaa  satiafactory  than  Qoaner's.  Aiiaqii%  I 
■ay a  Spaldingt  U  fi^ir  insuft^r,  prmUf  re^igritt*,  ^ifriti  /tfftic  cWa-m^vvvwith 
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in  the  following:  Let  there  he  a  law  that  he  who  has  dishonoured 
a  virgin  is  to  be  put  to  death,  unless  he  obtains  pardon  from  the 
father  of  the  virgin,  as  well  as  from  his  own  father,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  commission  of  the  crime:  A  man  who  has  dis- 
honoured a  virgin,  cfter  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  her  father^ 
cannot  obtain  that  of  his  own,  and  charges  him  with  hdng 
insane.  91.  In  this  case,  should  the  fiEUher  promise  forgiTe- 
ness,  the  process  is  at  an  end ;  should  he  give  no  hope  of  it, 
he  would  be  thought,  though  not  mad,  yet  certainly  cmel,  and 
alienate  the  feelings  of  die  judge.  Porcius  Latro,  accord- 
ingly, with  great  judgment,  made  the  son  say,  WiU  you  MU 
me  then,  my  father  1  and  the  father  reply.  Yes,  if  I  shall  be 
able.*  The  elder  Gallio  made  the  fiEither  express  himself 
more  relcntiugly,  and  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  dispo- 
sition. Be  resolute,  my  sovl,  be  resolute;  yesterday  thou  wast 
more  determined.  92.  Similar  to  this  sort  of  figures  are  those 
so  much  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  by  which  they  give  a 
softer  signification  to  that  which  would  appear  harsh.  Thus 
Themistocles  is  thought  to  have  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
commit  their  city  to  the  care  of  the  gods,f  because  it  would 
have  been  offensive  to  them  to  say  abandon  it.  He,  also,  who 
recommended  that  some  golden  statues  of  Victory  should  be 
melted  down  for  the  expenses  of  a  war,  brought  forward  his 
proposal  in  this  form,  that  they  slwvld  make  a  proper  use  oj 
their  victories^X  All  that  belongs  to  allegory  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  consists  in  saying  one  thing,  and  intimating  that 
another  is  to  be  understood. 

93.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  consideration  how  we  ought  to 
reply  to  figures.  Some  rhetoricians  have  been  of  opinion  that 
they  should  always  be  laid  open  by  the  opposite  party,  as 
morbid  matter  is  cut  out  of  the  human  body.  This,  indeed, 
should  be  the  course  most  frequently  adopted ;  for  otherwise 
the   objections    contained   in   them    cannot   be  overthrown, 

*  We  shall  hardly  discover  what  figure  there  is  in  this  passage,  as 
the  declamations  of  Porcius  Latro  are  lost.     Tumebus, 

+  Plutarch,  Life  of  Themistocles. 

t  Demetrius  de  Eloc.  sect.  281,  cited  by  Vossius  Orat.  ir.  p.  187. 
Who  it  was  that  said  this,  is  unknown.  Spalding.  Of  a  similar  nature 
was  the  remark  of  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who,  having  ordered 
some  silver  statuettes  of  the  apostles,  which  he  had  found  at  Paderbom, 
to  be  coined  into  money,  observed  that  the  apostles  were  ordered  bf 
their  Master  to  go  through  the  world.     Gesner. 
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respeciallj  when  the  matter  in  question  lies  in  tLe  very  point 
at  which  the  figures  aim.     But  tvhen  they  are  mere  vehiclea 

I  of  iDvective,  it  is  sometimes  a  mark  of  good  judgment  to  affect 
not  to  understaiid  tliem.  94.  If  such  figures,  howeyer,  be  too 
nutneroas  to  allow  lis  to  avoid  noticing  theniT  we  must  call 
upon  our  opponents  to  state  plainly,  if  they  have  confidence 
enough  in  their  cause,  the  charge,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 

'  tbey  are  endeavouring  to  intimate  in  ambiguous  expressions* 
or  to  fijrbear  at  least  from  expecting  that  the  judge  will  not 
only  comprehend,  but  even  believe,  that  which  they  themselves 
will  not  venture  to  express  iatelligibly  95*  It  is  sometimei 
of  ^eat  efifect,  too.  to  pretend  not  to  understand  that  a  figure 
is  a  figure ;  as  in  the  case  of  him,  (the  story  is  well  known,)* 
who,  when  he  had  been  addressed  by  the  advocate  of  his 
opponent  in  the  words^  Swear  by  the  ashes  of  your  patron r 
replied  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  no  :  and  the  judge 
gravely  accepted  hi  a  proposal^  though  the  advocate  made  great 
npposition,  and  said  that  the  use  of  figures  would  thus  be 
utterly  abolished.  It  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  precept 
that  we  must  not  use  figures  of  that  kmd  rashly. 

96,  There  is  a  thirdt  kind  of  figure  in  which  the  object 
sought  is  to  add  grace  to  style  i  and  which  CIccto, J  therefore, 
considers  as  not  falling  on  the  point  in  question  between  the 
parties.  Such  is  the  remark  which  Cicero  himself  directs 
against  Clodiua  :§  By  ivhieh  meam  he,  who  wm  well  (tcqumnted 
with  all  our  sacriflceSt  thought  that  the  gods  miifht  easilif  he 
propitiated  in  hi^  favour.  97.  Irony  is  very  common  in  obser- 
yations  of  this  nature.  But  the  far  greatest  proof  of  art  is 
given  when  one  thing  is  intimated  throj^gh  another.  Thus 
a  person  engaged  in  a  suit  against  a  tyrant  who  had  laid  down 

*  It  IB  mentioned  by  Seneca  th*s  father,  Cootrov.  iiL  prsjf,,  and 
Suetonius  d©  Clar,  Rhet,  eub  fin.  But  &s  the  reading,  in  tkoae  authors, 
15  per  patrU  cinere^j  iofitead  of  patroni  djiere^,  Spalding  vgvj  justly 
fiupposee  that  it  aha  old  be  the  aame  in  Quintilian. 

t  See  sect,  66,  7fl> 

J  To  what  passage  of  Cicero  Quintilian  refers,  other  commentatora 
have  thought  themaelves  escu&ed  from  attemptiug  to  fip^ify,  and  I 
c^n  fix  upon  none  except  De  Orat.  liL  £3,  (quoted  by  Quintilian  in  c  Ij 
sect,  29,     SpaMiTi^, 

§  As  I  do  not  find  theae  wordi  in  the  extant  writings  of  Cicero,  1 
conclude  that  they  wertv  a  portion  of  kia  ei.ieecb  against  Clodiua  and 
Curio,  now  lost,  Profanation  of  the  rltea  of  the  liQna  JJm  is  evidently 
iiguified.    Bp^xldi^^ 

^   "1 
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his  power  on  condition  of  an  amnesty,  said  to  him.  It  it  not 
laivfidfor  me  to  speak  against  you,  but  do  you  speak  agamt 
me ;  and  you  can;  for  I  very  lately  had  conceived  the  ifUentim 
of  killing  you.*  98.  It  is  also  a  common  practice,  though  not 
much  deserving  of  imitation,  to  employ  an  oath  hy  way  of 
figure.  Thus  an  advocate,  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  sou  who 
had  been  disinherited,  exclaimed,  So  may  it  he  my  faU  to 
die,  having  a  son  for  my  heir  /f  To  swear  at  all,  except 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  by  no  means  becoming  in  a 
man  of  sense ;  and  it  was  happily  said  by  Seneca,  that  to 
swear  is  the  business,  not  of  pleaders,  but  of  witnesse8.%  Nor 
does  he,  indeed,  who  swears  for  the  sake  of  a  little  oratorical 
flourish,  deserve  attention.  To  swear  as  well  as  Demosthenes, 
to  whom  I  alluded  a  little  above,  is  a  very  different  matter. 

99.  By  far  the  most  trivial  sort  of  figure  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  play  upon  a  single  word,  though  an  example  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  remiark  of  Cicero§  on  Clodia :  PrcBsertim  qwm 
omnes  amicam  omnium  potiilbs  quam  cujusquam  inimicam  pitta- 
verunt ;  "  Especially  when  everybody  thought  her  rather  the 
friend  of  all  men  than  the  enemy  of  any  man." 

100.  As  to  comparison,  I  conceive,  for  my  own  part,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  numbered  among  figures,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  sort  of 
proof,  1 1  and  sometimes  the  foundation  of  a  cause  ;ir  and  as  the 
form  of  it  is  such  as  it  appears  in  Cicero's  speech  for  Morsena  :** 
You  watch  hy  night,  that  you  may  give  answers  to  your  clients ; 
he,  that  he  may  artive  early  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  marching ; 
the  crowing  of  cocks  awakes  you,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  rouses 
him,  &c,  101.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  be  not  a  verbal  figure 
rather  than  a  figure  of  thought ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
generals  are  not  opposed  to  generals,  but  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars. Celsus,  however,  and  Vi8ellius,tt  no  negligent  author, 

♦  Intimating  that  he  thought  him  deserving  of  death. 

+  The  advocate  signifies  by  this  exclamation  that  to  disinherit  a  son 
was  culpable  and  unnatural.  By  wishing  to  have  a  son  for  his  heir,  he 
expresses  his  detestation  of  renouncing  a  son.    Tvmebtu. 

X  Nicolas  Faber,  in  his  Preface  to  Seneca,  supposes  that  this  saying 
is  extracted  from  some  of  Seneca's  precepts  on  eloquence,  now  lost 
Bv/rmami. 

§  Cicero  pro  Csel.  c.  13.  li  See  v.  11,  82. 

%  See  note  on  ia  6,  28.  **  C.  9. 

ft  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  allusion  to  hi  en  to  be  found  else* 
where  than  in  Quintilian  ;  see  sect.  107 ;  and  c.  3,  sect.  89.    To  attempt 
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have  placed  it  among  fibres  of  thought :  while  Rtitilius  Lupus 
puts  it  under  both  kinds  of  fig  urea,  and  calls  it  antithi'm, 

103.  But  in  addition  to  the  figures  wliich  Cicero  culls  iUumi- 
natioTis  of  thought,  the  same  Rutilius,  following  Gorgia^,  (not 
tke  Leon  tine,  but  another  who  was  his  con  tern  pormy,  aiid 
whose  four  books  he  hai  condenged  into  one  of  his  owb.)  and 
Celsius,  following  Rutilius,  enumerate  manj  others ;  103,  as 
eonsujmnatio,  "  comprehension,"  wWch  Gorgias  calls  3jaX>^j'^, 
when  several  arguments  are  brought  to  establish  one  point; 
eoHseqnmis,  **  consequence/'  "which  be  calls  f  craxoXoii'jsff/ff,  and 
of  which  we  have  spoken*  under  the  head  of  arguments  ;  col- 
Uetio^  *'-  collection/*  which  with  him  is  truyXnyt^ug :  threateninfft 
which  he  calls  staracrXij^i^,  and  exhort  alt  ori^  f^u^atviTixov,  But 
everj  one  of  these  is  delivered  in  plain  and  simple  language, 
unless  when  it  attaches  to  itself  some  one  of  the  figures  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  10±.  Yet,  besides  these,  Celsua 
thinks  that  to  excepU  to  assm-U  to  rejme^  to  eosciie  the  judge ^  to 
*Wd  prorerli^^  or  ver&es,  or  je&U^  or  infectives,  or  uivocuttofiSj  to 
ttf^^ravat^i  a  charge,  (which  is  the  same  as  Mminc.)  to  flatter, 
to  pardon,  to  mspre^  disdain^  to  udmojiuh,  to  apolof^i^e,  to 
mtreat^  to  r^rom^  are  figures.  105.  He  has  the  S[ime  opinion, 
toOi  regarding  jjartitifm,  sxid  p^-oposithn,  and  distinction,  and 
affinity  h€tw€&n  ttro  things,  tliai  is,  the  demonstration  that 
things  which  appear  to  be  differeot  ma?  establish  the  same 
fact ;  for  example,  that  not  he  only  is  a  poisoT>er  who  has 
destroyed  a  man's  life  bj  giving  him  a  potion »  hut  he  also  who 
has  destroyed  his  understanding ;  a  point  which  depends  on 
definition.    1 00,  To  these  liutiliiis,  or  Gorgias,  adds  a^^t^yncLh^^ 

Re  representation  of  the  necessity  of  a  thing,'^  dtct^at'jj'J'fi 
minding,**  or  "recapitulation,"  dev^uflrepfi^dt,  '* replying  to 
luiucipated  objections,"  mrtg^msr^  "'  refutation  of  the  objections 
of  our  adverjarv,"  fnCL^m^n^n,  "  amplification,''  w^tiUkm^, 
which  is  **  to  state  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  then 
wliat  has  been  done,*'  fkatrjoVij;,  "  proof  from  the  admissions 
of  the  opposite  party,"  (from  whence  come  enythymenes  xar* 
^fTif^mn)  and  /i.6ra?v?]4^/;.t  which  Hermaguras  considers  as  a 
Mtals^X     i07,  Visellius,§  though  he  makes  very  few  figures, 

to  idetjtily  him  witk  any  of  the  Vi^ellii  mentioned  in  Cicero,  Hora^ei 

(jriua  Masdmus,  and  T&dtas,  would  be  Tain.     Spalding. 
V.  13,  1,  t  Sw  viii-  6,  38. 

UL  6,  46.  §  S«ct.  101, 
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reckons  among  them  the  iv^uu^ritAaj  which  he  calls  commentum, 
**  conception,"  and  the  kri^ei^tifjka,  which  he  calls  raHoy  "reason." 
This  Celsus  in  some  degree  admits,  for  he  doubts  whether 
consequence  is  not  the  same  as  the  epicheirema.  Visellius 
adds  also  sententia.  I  find  some,  too,  who  add  to  these  what 
the  Greeks  call  diaffMurj,  **  circumstantiality,  **  aTayo^svffti, 
*'  prohibition,"  flra^a3/^y7j(r/f,  "  extraneous  confirmation  ;  "  but 
though  these  are  not  regarded  as  figures,  yet  there  may 
perhaps  be  others  that  have  escaped  me ;  or  even  fresh  ones 
might  still  be  made,  though  they  would  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  which  I  have  spoken. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  verbal  figures ;  are  either  grammatical  or  rhetorical,  lying  either  in 
the  words  themselves  or  in  the  collocation  of  them,  §  1,  2.  Use 
and  prevalence  of  figures,  3—6.  Figures  in  gender  of  nouns;  6. 
In  verbs,  7.  In  number,  8.  One  part  of  speech  put  for  another, 
9,  10.  Change  in  tenses  and  other  particulars,  11 — 18.  Some 
figures  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  14—16.  Some  derived  from 
the  Greek,  17.  Some  formed  by  addition  or  retrenchment,  18. 
Changes  in  degrees  of  comparison,  19.  Other  changes,  20,  21. 
Parenthesis  and  apostrophe,  22 — 26.  Effect  of  figures  on  the 
hearer,  27.  Emphatical  repetition  of  words,  28 — 34.  Epanodos 
or  regression,  35,  36.  Polyptoton  and  metabole,  37 — 40-  Ploce ; 
artful  reiteration  of  words,  41 — 44.  Employment  of  several 
words  nearly  in  the  same  sense,  45.  Pleonasm,  46,  47.  Accumu- 
lation of  different  words  and  phrases,  48,  49.  Asyndeton  and 
polysyndeton,  50 — 54.  Climax,  65—57.  Of  figures  formed  by 
retrenchment  of  words ;  words  left  to  be  understood  from  the 
context,  58 — 61.  Synezeugmenon,  62 — 64.  Paradiastole,  65. 
Paronomasia,  various  examples  of  it,  66 — 74.  Parison,  homoeo- 
teleuton,  homoeoptoton,  isocolon,  75 — 80.  Antitheton,  81 — 86. 
Some  writers  too  much  devoted  to  m.  Itiplying  and  distinguishing 
figures;  examples,  87 — 99.  An  orator  should  employ  figures 
moderately  and  judiciously,  100 — 102. 

I.  As  to  verbal  figures^  they  have  been  perpetually  subject 
to  change,  and  continue  to  be  changed  as  custom  exerts  its 
influence.  When,  accordingly,  we  compare  the  language  of 
our  forefathers  with  our  own,  we  are  led  to  regard  almost 
every  phrase  that  we  use  as  figurative ;  for  instance,  we  say. 
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Ttac  re  invidere,^  "to  gmclge  this  thbg/'  not  as  the 
incients  said,  and  Cii^ero  iu  particular,  hanc  rem  :  incumhei*e 
iUi  **  to  lean  upon  Mm,**  not  in  ilium  ;  plmum  vino,  ''  full  of 
^ine,"  not  vini ;  huk  adiilari,  "  to  flatter  a  person,"  not  hmc : 
and  a  thousand  other  esainples  might  be  given.  I  wish  that 
the  wors©  may  not  have  prevailed  over  the  better. 

2*  However  this  may  be,  verbal  figures  are  of  two  kinds ;  one, 
8s  tljej  say,  lies  in  the  formation  of  phrases  ;  tlie  other  is  to 
be  sought  chiefly  in  the  colkjoation  of  them  ;  and  though  both 
kinds  eqiiallj  concern  the  art  of  oratory,  yet  we  may  call  the 
one  rather  grammatical  and  the  other  rhetoricat 

The  first  sort  ajises  from  the  same  source  as  solecisms  \  for 
a  figure  of  speech  would  be  a  solecism^  if  it  were  not  inten- 
tional, but  accidental  +  3.  But  figures  are  commonly  sup- 
poited  by  authority,  antiquity,  custom,  and  sometimes  by 
some  special  reason.  Hence  a  variation  from  plain  and 
direct  phraseology  is  a  beauty,  if  it  has  something  plausible 
on  which  it  models  itself.  In  one  respect  figures  are  of  great 
service,  by  relieving  the  wearisome n ess  arising  from  ordinary 
and  uniform  language,  and  raising  us  above  mere  coranjon- 
pkjce  forms  of  espressiou.  '4.  1  f  a  speaker  use  them  mode- 
ratelj,  and  as  hjs  eubject  requires,  his  style  will  be  more 
agreeable,  as  with  a  certain  seasoning  sprinkled  over  it;  but 
he  who  aHects  them  too  much*  will  miss  the  very  cbann  of 
vai-iety  at  which  he  aims.  There  are,  however,  some  figures  so 
common,  that  they  have  almost  lost  their  name,  and  conse- 
quently, however  often  they  are  used,  they  pre duce  but  little 
effect  upon  ears  accustomed  to  them.  6.  As  to  such  as  are 
less  usual,  and  remote  from  everyday  langua^je,  and  for  that 
reason  more  elevated,  though  they  produce  excitement  by 
their  novelty,  they  cause  satiety  if  they  are  lavished  in  pro- 
fitsionp  and  show  that  they  did  not  present  themselves  to  the 
speaker,  but  were  sought  by  him,  and  dragged  tbrth  and 
collected  from  every  place  where  they  were  concealed. 

6.  Figures,  then,  miiy  occur j  i^ith  regard  to  nouns,  in  their 
lender ;  for  example,  the  phrases  oculis  capti  talpm^  "blind 


•  From  Berefal  poBsagea  of  Pliny  th©  Younger,  m  well  as  fWim 

J  the  Elder,  vm.  23,  Lucjuj.  viL  TSS,  Tacit,  Ann.  I,  22,  it  appears 

iltfltt  the  tnoro  recent  wHtera  prefeiTed  naiiig  ths  ablative  wliere  Cicero 

and  the  older  mithors  liiid  always  uaed  the  acctiaatlTe.    Raiding. 

t  See  i.  5j  5S, 
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moles,"  and  timidi  danuBy  "  timid  deer,"  are  used  by  Virgil ; 
but  not  without  reason,  as  both  genders  are  signified  under 
one,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  male  talpa  and  dama  as 
well  as  female.*  Figures  may  also  affect  verbs,  as  fahricatus 
est  gladiurrtyf  **  he  fabricated  a  sword,"  punitus  est  ininUcvm^X 
"  he  punished  his  enemy."  7.  This  is  the  less  surprising,  as  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  us,  in  the  use  of  verbs,  to  express  what 
we  rfo  by  a  passive  form,  as  arbitror,  "  I  think,"  suspicor^  "  I 
suspect,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  signify  what  we  suffer  by 
an  active  form,  as  vapvloy  "  I  am  beaten ;  ^  and  hence  there 
are  frequent  interchanges  of  the  two,  and  many  things  are 
expressed  in  either  form :  as  luxuriatur,  liumiriat,  "  luxuri- 
ates," fluctuatuTy  fluctuate  "  fluctuates,"  assentior,  assentio,  "  I 
assent."  8.  There  may  be  also  a  figure  in  number,  either 
when  the  plural  is  joined  with  the  singular,  as,  Gladio  pugnii- 
clssimi  gens  Bomani,  **  The  Romans  are  a  nation  that  fight 
vigorously  with  the  sword,"  gens  being  a  noun  of  multitude ;  or 
when  a  singular  is  attached  to  a  plural,  as, 

Qui  non  risire  parentesy 
Nee  deu9  htmc  mena&f  dea  nee  dignata  cubUi  e^tf% 

"  Those  who  have  not  smiled  on  their  parents,  neither  has  a 
god  honoured  him  with  his  table,  nor  a  goddess  with  her 
couch,"  that  is,  among  those  who  have  not  smiled,  is  he  whom 
a  god  has  not  honoured,  &c.  9.  In  a  satire  of  Persius  ||  we 
have, 

Et  nostrum  ittvd  vivere  triste 
Atpexi, 

"And  I  saw  that  sad  to  live  of  ours,"  where  he  has  used  an 
infinitive  mood  for  a  substantive,  for  he  intends  nostram  vitam 
to  be  understood.  We  also  sometimes  use  a  verb  for  a  par- 
ticiple, as, 

Magrvum  dcU  ferre  tdleniunh,^ 

"  He  gives  a  great  talent  to  carry  "  ferre  for  ferendum ;  and  a 
participle  for  a  verb,  as  Volo  datum,  "  1  wish  given,"  for  Volo 
dari,  *'  I  wish  to  be  given."     10.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be 

•  Virg.  Georg.  i.  188  ;  Eel  viii.  28. 

+  Cicero  pro  Rabir.  Post.  c.  3.  J  Cicero  pro  Mil.  c.  18. 

§  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  62.    The  general  reading  is.  Cut  non  risire,  &c. 
H  Sat.  i.  8.  H  ^n  v.  248. 
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■ubted   on  ivhat  solecism  a  figure  borders,  as  m  this  ex- 
essioii. 

Virtus  Bit  vUmm  fu^gcfCi* 

"  To  flee  vice  is  virtue "  for  tiie  author  either  iuterchangea 
parts  of  speech,  for  Virtus  est  fuga  vitiorum,  **  Virtue  is  the  I 
aToidanea  of  vices,"  or  altera  a  case,  for  Virtittis  est  vitium 
fugere,  **  It  is  the  part  of  virtue  to  avoid  vice  ;"  but  the  form 
which  he  himself  adopts  is  much  more  spirited  than  either  of 
the  others.  Sometimes  two  or  more  figures  are  used  together, 
as  Sikertdus  sdem  pu{picd,f  "  Stlieuelus  skilful  iu  fight/*  for 
Sckm  Sth^Tielus  pu^nandL  1 1 .  One  tense,  too,  is  sometimes 
put  for  another,  as  Timarchides  negat  esse  ei  p^-it-ulitm  d 
i^curij  **  Timarchides  says  that  he  hi  m  no  danger  of  being 
beheaded/'  the  present  being  put  for  the  pre terpcr feet.  And 
one  mood  for  another,  as^ 

Hoc  Tthaaa  vdity% 

Thia  Ithacufi  would  vrislij 

vdit  being  for  vulL  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  matter,  a  figure 
mBrj  appear  iu  as  many  forms  he  a  solecism.  1 3.  One  which  X 
may  particularly  notice,  is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  iri^i^m, 
to  which  what  they  term  igaXAet/^  is  not  very  dissimilar, 
^here  is  an  example  in  Sallust,||  Neque  ea  res  faUum  me 
\buU,  **  Nor  have  my  anticipations  deceived  me^"  and  another 
i  prohare.^  In  such  figures  brevity,  as  well  as  novelty^  is 
generally  an  object.  Hence  the  same  author  has  proceeded 
BO  far  as  to  say  non  pcsniturum^  "'  not  about  to  repeat,"  for  non 
aeturuwi  pankejitiam :  and  vkuros,  ''  about  to  see*"  for  ad 
mdmdum  missos.  13.  These  expressions  be  must  have  eon- 
eidered  as  figures ;  whether  tbey  can  now  be  called  by  that 
name,  may  be  a  question ;  for  tbey  are  received  into  common 
use,  and  we  are  content  with  what  is  received,  though  it  rest 
Oiiiyoii  the  authority  of  the  vulgar.     Thus  rehitM  agentibm,** 

•  Hor,  Ep.  i.  1,  4L  t  Hor.  Od,  L  15,  24. 

t  See  Cicero  Verr.  v.  44,  §  M.n,  ii.  104*  |!  Jug.  a  10. 

^  The  meaning  of  these  words  ia  doubtful.     ThlB  example,  nod  tko 
two  foUowiDg,  were  probably  from  Sallust^a  Hiatory. 

*^  I  Buppose  that  the   fault  is  that  of  having  used  tbs  present  ' 
Participle  with  a  pa^siive  sig:Eiific;ation.     Spaidin^.     *'  It  is  stmtigej,*'  he 
addst  *'that  no  writer  hm  given  ub  another  example  of  that  Bt>rt  of 
phmseology/*    We  nee  and  hear  far  too  majiy  ex  ampler  of  it  in  our 
own  toQ^^ie. 
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which  Asinius  PoUio  condemns  in  Labienus,*  has  struggled 
into  use,  as  well  as  contumeliam  fecitj\  which  is  well  known 
to  have  been  censured  by  Cicero,  for  in  his  days  they  said 
affici  contumelid.  J  4.  Another  recommendation  of  figures  is 
that  of  antiquity,  of  which  Virgil  was  an  eminent  lover : 

Vd  qtmm  se  pavidvm  contra  mea  jwgia  jactat^ 
Or  when  he  shows  himself  afraid  to  meet 
My  charge ; 
and, 

Progeniem  sed  enim  Trqjano  A  sangmne  duei 

Avdierat,% 

But  she  had  heard  a  race  would  be  deriVd 

From  Trojan  blood, 

Similar  phraseology  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  old  tragic 
and  comic  poets.  One  word  of  the  kind  has  remained  in  use, 
enimvero,  "  for  truly."  15.  There  is  more  of  the  same  sort 
in  the  same  author  ;  as, 

Nam  quia  te,jv/venum  confideTUisdmef—W 

For  who  bade  thee,  thou  boldest  of  young  men, — 

for  quia  is  usually  set  at  the  commencement  of  a  phrase.  And, 
speaking  of  the  Chimsera  on  the  crest  of  Tumus, 

Tarn  magis  ilia  tremens,  et  triatibvs  tfferafiammUf 
Quam  magis  effuso  crudescunt  sanguine  pitgnce,^ 
The  more  the  fields  of  strife  with  bloodshed  rage, 
The  more  it  trembles,  and  the  fiercer  glows 
With  issuing  fires. 

which  is  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order,  Quam  magis  (xrumna 

*  Seciv.  1,  li;  i.  5,8. 

+  Cic.  Philipp.  iii.  9.  Qesner  observes  tha^  facere  contwneUam  was 
a  phrase  similar  to  facere  jacturam,  facere  being  for  pati. 

X  JE,n.  xi.  406.  What  there  is  of  the  antique  in  this  verse,  has  been 
a  subject  of  doubt  among  the  commentators.  Budseus,  in  his  Com- 
ment. Ling.  Gr.  p.  1464,  supposes  that  vel  is  used  for  nam,  expressing 
indignant  feeling.  Burmann  thinks  that  all  the  peculiarity  is  merely 
a  transposition  for  cum  se  vel  pavidvm.  Gesner  imagines  that  vel  is  for 
etiam,  aded,  "  cum  vi  exaggerandi."  Spalding  thinks  that  in  the  abrupt 
conciseness  of  the  phraseology,  when  all  that  should  follow  the  protasis 
is  left  to  be  understood,  vel  qwum  has  much  of  strangeness,  which  ho 
considers  Quintilian  justified  in  ascribing  to  antiquity. 

§  ^n.  i.  19.     Sed  enim  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  aXXd  ydp, 

II  Georg.  iv.  446.    Nam  quia  for  Quisnam.    Capperonier. 

%  Ma.  vii.  787. 
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tir^d,  tam  maffis  ad  wah/aciendHm  vjf^et,"^  *'  The  more  affile- 
Con  presses,  the  more  influence  it  lias  in  prompting  evil 
deds/^     16,  The  ancients  are  full  of  sach  expressions  ;  as 

JerflDce  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eunuch,  Quid  hjiiurfmlatn  ^f 
*'Wh&t    then  shall  I    da?"      Allubii  Utmhm  Ibho.X      And 

Catullus,§  m  his  Epithalamium,  has* 

I?U7rt  \^nu^ia  wtj^w-ei^  dum  cma  iuk  es#, 

— — -  Ah  long  aa  slie  reiaains  unwed,  io  long 
Ske  to  her  friends  is  dear, 

the  first  dum  signifying  quoad,  the  second  usque  ed.     IT.   In 
Sallust  are  many  phrases  translated  from  tlie  Greek,  a^  Vitl^us 
mnat  Jieri^W   '' [Things  which]  the  crowd  likes  to  be  done--' 
I  also  in  Horace,^  -who  ^'as  a  great  lover  of  Hellenisms, 

Nee  dceriif  nee  hngee  incidit  avrntE^ 

Not  grudged  Mm  vetehcs,  nor  the  long-shap'd  oat ; 

ad  ic  Yirgil, 

T^rrAinum  narifjat  cgiifir,** 

'  Sails  the  Tyrrhenian  deep, 

18.  It  is  BOW  a  common  expression,  too,  in  the  ptiblic  acts, ft 
taucius  pectus^  **  wounded  in  the  breasts"  Under  the  same 
head  of  figures  fall  the  addition  and  abstraction  of  words.  To 
ftdd  a  word  more  than  is  necessary  may  seem  nseless,  but  it  is 
_pften  not  without  grace  i  as, 

Nam  neqv4  Pamassi  vvbk  juga,  nam  neq^  Pindi,^X 
For  neither  havp  Paraassua"  heights,  nor  thoas 
Of  Pindua,  e'er  detiiin'd  you ; 

the  second  nam  being  superfluous.     In  Horace  we  have, 

•  Spalding  fluppoaefl  that  ttese  words  are  dted  merely  as  an  ezem* 
pHfication  of  the  usual  order  of  Quam  and  tam.     Muretua  thinks  them 

»  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  from  some  poet ;  and  thtjy  certainly 
rniT  s*y^  Spaldmgj  euch  a  trochaic  vt  lae  aa  will  Butis^  the  fingers. 
f  An  archalfim  in  the  use  of  igititTj  says  DonatUB^  for  dtinde, 
X  From  Gome  comio  poet.     In  such  phmsea,  as  Donatus  remarkSr 
jwfem  is  a  mere  expletive  particle.     :7Wne6M*. 
S  IiXII»  45.    Yet  the  modern  editionH  of  Catullus  have, 
Dum  intacta  viafietf  tuvi  cara  Bmi$, 
Jug.  c.  ZL  If  Sat.  ii,  f>,  83.  *♦  Mn.  L  GT- 

Of  which  the  ityle  was  not  particularly  elegant.    Ses  Llpts.  ad 
Tacit.  A^nnal.  v*  4, 
tt  Vir^.  Ecl,jr,  23, 
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Fdbriciumque, 
ffunc,  et  iiUonsis  Ou,Hum  capUUa,* 
Fabricius,  him,  aud  Curius  with  his  locks] 
Unshorn. 

As  to  suppressions  of  words,  in  the  body  of  a  sentence,  they 
are  either  fatdty  or  figurative ;  as, 

Accede  ad  ignenif  jam  caZesces  pliis  saHSff 
Approach  the  fire,  and  you  will  soon  be  warm*d 
More  than  enough, 

Tltis  satis  being  for  plus  qudm  satis^  one  word  only  being 
omitted.  In  other  cases  of  suppression,  a  supply  of  many 
words  may  be  necessary  .J  i  9.  Comparatives  we  very  often  use 
for  positives;  thus  a  person  will  say  that  he  is  infirmiory 
"  weaker,"  that  is,  weaker  than  ordinary ;  and  we  are  also  in 
the  habit  of  opposing  two  comparatives  to  each  other,  instead 
of  a  positive  and  comparative  ;  as.  Si  te,  Catilinay  comprehendi, 
si  interfici  jussero,  credo,  erit  verendum  mihi,  ne  non  hoc 
potius  omnes  honi  serius  a  me,  quam  quisquam  crudelius 
factum  esse  dicat.^  '*  If  I  should  order  you,  Catiline,  to  be 
seized,  if  I  should  order  you  to  be  put  to  death,  I  should  have 
to  fear  lest  all  good  members  of  society  should  think  that 
such  a  course  was  adopted  too  late  by  me,  rather  than  that 
any  one  should  consider  it  adopted  with  too  much  severity." 
20.  There  are  also  such  expressions  as  the  following,  which, 
though  not  indeed  of  the  nature  of  solecisms,  put  one  number 
for  another,  and  are  consequently  to  be  in  general  reckoned 
among  tropes. ||  Thus  we  speak  of  a  single  person  in  the 
plural: 

*  Hor.  Od- 1  12,  40.  t  Terence,  Eun.  i.  2,  5. 

t  Nam  de  aUerd,  guce  detractione,  plvribus  adjiciendvm  eat.]  Spalding 
allows  these  words  to  be  corrupt ;  Gesner  thinks  that  something  that 
should  follow  them  is  lost  out  of  the  text.  Qesner  reads  dicendum 
with  Regius,  but  very  injudiciously,  as  it  seems.  Spalding  proposes  to 
amend  the  passage  thus :  Nam  ad  alteram  quidem  dkractionem  pluribus 
adjiciendum  eat;  observing  that  nam,  as  is  often  the  case,  refers  to 
something  understood,  as  if  Quintilian  meant  to  say,  "  Defungar  hoc 
qukm  brevissimo  exemplo,  ubi  nihil  deest  nisi  qudbm,  nam  ad  ceteram 
detractionem  pluribus  verbis  illud  quod  omittitur,  adjiciendum  est, 
qu6  sententia  expleatur.** 

§  Cicero  in  Cat.  i.  2. 

II  For  they  belong  to  synecdoche ;  or,  as  others  term  it,  enallage  of 
number. 
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But  we  h&re  piLBB'd  o'er  plains  hntiiGiis&  in  apace  j 

Or  of  several  personB  in  the  singular : 

Maud  seem  acpatriia  acer  l^omanus  in  annu,-f 
Like  the  fierce  Roman  In  his  country  b  ann^P 

'  SL  Of  a  dififerent  species,  though  the  same  in  kind,  are  the 
following  instauces ; 

Nem  tUd  ad  gde^  vtrffant  mneta  mdexdan;^ 
Kor  kt  jour  nneyapdi  tow'rdA  the  setting  sim 
Be  spread  ; 

Nt  f»t/t*  tvm  ntiflks  «t&  dwo  carpere  mmnost 
Neu  dorao  neTfiorti  Ubeai  jucuks^  per  herbfit,% 
Let  me  ctai  then  indine  to  court  fiofb  sleep 
Beneath  the  open  sky,  or  on  the  gt^s 
To  stretch,  boslde  the  grove ; 

for  YirgU  does  not  admonish  one  person  in  the  first  passage^ 
or  Ixinjself  flIoBe  in  the  second,  but  intends  his  precepts  for 
all.  2S.  We  speak,  too,  of  oui-selves  as  if  we  were  speaking 
of  others:  Dicii  Semm,  "Servins  asserts;"  Negat  TitUius; 
"  Cicero  denies ; "  and  we  speak  in  our  person  instead  of 
speaking  in  that  of  another ;  and  put  one  third  person  in  place 
of  another.  Tiiere  is  an  example  of  both  figures  in  the  speech 
for  C£edna:[|  Cicero,  addvesaing  Pi  so,  the  advocate  of  the 
opposite  part  J  J  says^  EestituzBse  le  dixti?  nego  me  m  edicto 
.pnet&ris  restitutum  es^e ;  "Do  you  saj  that  you  reinstated  me  ? 
I  deny  that  I  was  reinstated  by  an  edict  of  the  praetor;"  hut 
it  was  -S!  but  ins  ^  that  said  restituisse,  and  Crocina  that  replied, 
nego  me  ex  edkto  prmtoris  restitutum  esse^  and  there  is  a 
figure  used  in  the  word  dtxti,  from  which  a  syllable  is  struck 
out. 

*23.  Some  other  figures  may  he  regarded  as  of  the  same 
nature.  One  is  that  which  we  call  interpo&itio  or  interdmiot 
and  the  Greeks  parmthms^  when  some  interposed  remark 
breaks  the  course  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  E^o  quum  te,  {mecuTTi 
fiifn  BiBpumne  loquitur,)  patrim  dedidksem,**  "  when  I  had 
Drought  you  back  (for  he  very  often  talks  with  me)  to  your 


•  Virg.  Georg.  ii  541, 
Z  Georg,  it  2&S. 

|]  a  29. 

**  Cicero  pro  3JiL  c,  3^. 


t  Qeorg.  ill  346. 
g  Georg,  iii,  435, 
1[  The  advereaij  of  Ceociuu* 
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country,"  &c.  With  this  some  join  the  hyperbaton,*  which 
they  do  not  choose  to  number  among  tropes.  24.  Another 
is  one  which  is  similar  to  the  figure  of  thought  called  apoi- 
trophe  ;t  it  does  not  affect  the  sense,  but  only  the  form  of 
expression;  as, 

Decioe'^  Marios^  magnosque  CamiUos, 
Scipiadaa  duros  biilOj  et  te,  maxime  C<je8wr,X 

The  Decii  she 
Marii,  and  great  Camilli  bore,  the  sons 
Of  Scipio,  stem  in  war,  and  thee  of  all 
The  greatest,  Csesar. 

26,  Of  this  there  is  a  still  more  spirited  example  where  the 
poet  is  speaking  of  Polydore : 

Fas  omne  ahrumpU,  Polydomm  obtrtmcat,  et  awro 
Vi  potitur.     Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogit 
A  uri  sacra  fames .  § 

He  breaks  all  laws,  kills  Polydore,  and  grasps 
The  gold  by  force.     To  what  dost  thou  not  driye 
The  hearts  of  mortals,  direful  thirst  of  gold  ? 

Those  who  have  distinguished  small  differences  with  particular 
names,  add  the  term  /u.8ra/3a(r/g,||  which  they  consider  as  a 
different  kind  of  apostrophe ;  as, 

Qmd  Uquor  f  aut  vM  svm  t% 

What  am  I  saying  ?    Or  where  am  I  ? 

26.  Virgil  unites  the  parenthesis  and  apostrophe  in  this 
passage : 

Haud  procul  inde  dice  Metium  in  diversa  guadrigce 
Distvieramtf  {at  tu  dictis,  Albaney  maneres,) 
Raptabatqvbe  vvri  mendacis  viscera  TuUus,** 
Not  far  from  thence  swift  steeds  had  Metius  rent 
In  diverse  parts,  (thou,  Alban,  shouldst  have  kept 
Thy  plighted  faith.)  and  Tullus  dragg'd  abroad 
The  traitor's  sever'd  corpse. 

27  These  figures,  and  such  as  these,  whether  they  arise  from 
change,  addition,  abstraction,  or  transposition,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  auditor,  and  do  not  suffer  him  to  grow 
languid,  as  he  is  roused  from  time  to  time  by  some  striking 

*  VIII.  6,  67.  f  IX.  2,  38. 

t  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  169.  §  ^n.  iii.  55. 

H  Properly  any  traiisUion  from  one  person  or  thing  to  another. 
t  jEn.  iv.  495.  ♦*  iEn.  viii.  642. 
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eipression ;  and  they  derive  sometlimg  of  the  pleasure  which 
tlie?  give  from  their  resemblance  to  faults,  as  a  little  acidity 
is  sometimes  grateful  in  cookery.  This  result  wilJ  be  pro* 
doced,  if  they  are  not  extravagantly  numerous,  or  if  those  of 
the  same  kind  are  not  throv^^n  together,  or  introduced  too 
frequentJy ;  for  rarity  in  their  use,  as  well  as  diversity,  will 
piiire  ut  satiety- 

28.  Those  sorts  of  figures  have  a  more  striking  effect,  which 
not  only  concern  the  form  of  expression,  but  communicate 
grace  and  energy  to  the  thoughts. 

Of  these  we  may  notice  in  the  first  place  tliat  whieh  con- 
jjsts  III  addition.  There  are  aeverai  kinds  ;  for  worda  are  some- 
times repeated,  either  for  the  sake  of  amplification,  as,  /  ham 
killed^  I  ham  MUedj  not  Spuiitis  Mwlim,^  &c,,  where  the  first 
**  I  have  killed"  merely  asserts  the  act,  the  second  eoniirms 
the  assertion.     Or  of  expressing  pity ;  as, 

Ah  Coi'ifdGn,  Corydont  ^af 

29,  This  fi-gture  is  sometimas,  too,  employed  for  the  sake  of 
exteniiation,  and  by  way  of  irony.  Something  similar  to  this 
reiteration  of  a  ^Yord,  is  the  repetition  of  one  after  a  parenthe- 
518,  which  adds,  however,  force  at  the  same  time  :  /  have  sem 
ths  propertJjf  unhappy  that  I  am!  (for  though  my  tears  ars 
Bpentt  grief  still  daeUs  fijced  in  my  hearU)  the  properti^^  I  say, 
of  Cneiiis  Ponipey,  suhjected  to  tlm  crml  voiea  of  the  public 
a'ier^X  Ton  live,  itnd  live  not  to  lay  aside,  htU  to  increase  your 
fiudacity.^  30.  Sentences,  again,  are  sometimes  commenced,  to 
ve  them  spirit  and  energy,  with  the  same  vTord  r  as,  Nihilm 
t£  nociurnnin  pnssidium  palatii,  nUiil  urMs  viyilim^  nihil  fimor 
popitU,  nihil  consensus  bonorttm  omnium,  nihil  hie  fnunittm- 
tfins  habendi  senates  loemt  nihil  horiim  om  vuUitsque  nwvenmt  /|| 
*'  Has  not  the  nightly  guard  of  the  palatium,  has  not  the 
watch  kept  in  the  city,  has  not  the  fear  of  the  people,  has  not 
the  imanimitj  of  all  men  of  honour,  has  not  this  fortified  place 
for  assembling  the  sennte,  have  not  the  countenance  and  looks  of 
those  here  present,  produced  any  effect  upon  you  ?"  31.  Some- 
times they  are  ended  with  the  same  word;  as,  Who  called  for 
tkefii  f    Appiiis,     Who  produced  them  f    Appius*^     This  last 


*  Cioaro  pro  Mil.  o.  27. 
t  Cicero  Philipp.  ii.  23. 
D  CicBTo  m  Cat  L  1. 


+  Yitg.  Eel,  ii.  39. 
5  Ci(?ero  in  Cat,  I  % 
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example,  however,  may  be  referred  to  another  kind  of  figure,* 
in  which  the  beginning  and  end  'Of  each  phrase  are  alike, 
"  who  "  and  "  who,"  "  Appius"  and  "  Appius."     Of  this  figure 
the  following  is  an  apt  example :  Who  are  they  that  have  fre- 
quently broken  treaties  ?     The  Carthaginians.     Who  are  they 
that  have  waged  war  with  the  tUmost  cruelty  f    The  Carthagi- 
nians.    Who  are  they  that  have  devastated  Italy  ?     The  Cat' 
thaginians.     Who  are  they  that  importune  to  he  forgiven  f 
The  Carthaginians. f    32.  In  antitheses,  also,  or  comparisons, 
there  is  commonly  a  repetition  of  the  first  words  of  each 
phrase  alternately,  so  as  to  correspond ;  and  I,  therefore,  said 
just  above  I  that  it  was  referable  to  this  head  rather  than  to 
any  other :  You  wake  in  the  night,  that  you  may  give  antwen 
to  your  clients ;  he,  that  he  may  arrive  early  wiih  his  army  at 
the  place  whither  he  is  marching.     You  are  aroused  by  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  he,  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.     You  conduct 
lawsuits,  he  draws  up  troops.     You  are  on  the  watch  lesi  your 
clients  should  be  disappointed,  he,  lest  his  towns  or  his  camp 
should  be  taken. %     33.  But  not  content  with  h««fmg  produced 
this  beauty,  the  orator  presents  the  same  figure  in  a  reverse 
order :  He  knows  and  understatids  how  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
are  to  be  kept  at  a  distance ;  you,  how  the  rain  may  be  prevented 
from  annoying  ws.||     He.  exercises  himself  in  eoetending  bounda- 
ries, you,  in  settling  them.     34.  The  middle  may  also  be  made 
to  correspond  with  the  beginning ;  as, 

Te  nemus  Anguitia,  vitrei  te  Fwmus  widd,^ 
Thee  Anguitia's  gi'ove  deplor'd, 
Thee,  Fucinus,  with  crystal  stream ; 

or  with  the  end ;  as,  Hcec  navis  onusta  pradd  Sicilsensi,  quum 
ipsa  quoque  esset  ex  pradd,**  **  This  ship  laden  with  Sicilian 
spoil,  being  itself  also  a  portion  of  the  spoil."  Nor  will  it  be 
doubted  that  by  the  same  figure  that  which  is  in  the  middle 
may  be  put  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  end  may 
also  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  beginning ;  as.  Many 

♦  Which  they  call  symploce.    Capperonier.        f  Ad  Herenn.  iv.  14. 

t  See  c.  2,  sect  101.  §  Cicero  pro  Mursan.  c.  9. 

II  t^t  aquce  plwvice  arceamtv/r.']  "That  the  rain  may  be  kept  off." 
Annoyance  from  drains  or  water-spouts,  about  which  there  were 
frequent  lawsuits,  is  meant 

t  -^n.  vil  769.  ••  Cicero  in  Yerr.  v.  17. 
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^ft»^^  a/fiktions  were  foundjhr  parents,  and  for  relatives  many* 
^H.  There  is,  likewise  another  Mud  of  repetitioni  wliich  recurs 
^B  things  or  persons  mentioned  hefore,  and   distingmgbes 

^H  Iphit%9  d  PeliaM  m^cUMj  quitrum,  Ipkitua  wtq 

^^P  Jam  graviorj  Fdias  ^  vid^isre  tardits  i/^in"  H" 

^H  Iphitu?!  CAme»  aud  Feliaa  e&me,  with  me  j 

^H  Iphjtua  slow  with  age,  and  Feliaa  lame 

^H  A^  wounded  bj  Ulyaaea, 

^TOs  19  what  in  Greek  is  called  I'Taca^of :  our  writers  term  it 
retfremo.  36.  Nor  are  the  same  words  repeated  only  in  the 
same  sense,  but  often  in  a  different  one,  and  in  opposition  ;  m. 
The  dt{fnity  of  the  leaders  was  almost  equal;  but  not  equal, 
p^'haps,  was  that  of  thoae  who  folhived  thein."^  Sometimes 
this  Itind  of  repetition  is  varied  as  to  cases  and  genders ;  as, 
Ma<piiis  est  labor  dkmdi,  magna  rm  est,  '^  Great  is  the  labour 
of  eloquence  :  great  is  its  importance."  lu  Rutiiius  there  is 
an  example  of  this  in  a  longer  period ;§  but  the  commencements 
0f  the  sen  tenuis  are.  Pater  hie  tuns  1  Pairmx  nunc  appeUas  f 
Patri  in  0ius  es  ?  **  Is  this  your  father  ?  Do  you  now  call 
him  father?  Are  you  to  him  as  a  son  to  a  father ?"  37*  By 
a  change  of  cases,  too,  is  sometimes  formed  the  figure  which 
they  csil  wOdi^rmrm,     It  is  also  formed  in  other  ways,!]  as  iu 

•  Cic.  in  VetT.  v.  45.  +  ^u.  iL  435. 

%  Cicero  pro  Ligar.  c*  6.  The  opposition  is  between  par  and  w«i 
jjan  "  equal  "  and  **  not  equal/'  but  par  is  not  in  reality  repeated  in  a 
different  sense. 

i  Et  apud  RatUium  longa  •jrtpiodnic.J  Spalding  adopts  the  reading 
hnga  TreptdJoic,  but  longi&re  periodo,  preferred  by  QeEner  and  most 
other  editors,  is  surely  much  better.  QuintUian  intimatea  that  the 
p^sBge  in  Kutiliua  (L  10)  is  so  long  that  he  will  not  give  it  entire. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  it  t  "  Is  this  man  to  be  deemed  your 
father,  only  that  he  may  be  thought  to  be  obliged  to  support  you  iu 
your  poverty  ?  Do  you  now  call  him  your  father  whom  you  formerly 
deserted,  as  if  he  had  been  a  strangerj  wh^n  be  needed  your  aid  ?  Are 
you  a  son  to  yenr  father  only  that  you  may  enjoy  hia  wealth,  when 
you  Lave  acted  as  hia  most  cruel  enemy,  to  brin^  affliction  on  hia  oH 
age  ?  Aamiredly  we  beget  children  inconsiderately ;  for  it  is  from 
them  that  we  derive  moHt  of  our  m faery  and  dishonour/' 

II  Constat  et  aim  ^iam  itiodu.]  All  the  commentators  pa*a  these 
woitia  in  silence  except  Spaldiiig^  who  aays  that  he  can  aeo  no  sense  in 
them,  unless  we  take  modit  m  the  a^nse  of  difcretU  parts  of  rcrtf» 
referring  to  da^idiy  dalam,  dattifm,  m  the  foUowing  quotation.  But  tlut 
will  hardly  sfltiefj-  aoj  rea*if*r. 
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Cicero's  speech  for  Cluentius  :  *  Quod  atUem  tempus  veneni 
imidi  ?  nio  die  ?  In  Hid,  frequentid  ?  Per  quern  pcrro 
datum  ?  Unde  sumptum  ?  ^jlcb  porro  interceptio  pocuU  ?  cur 
non  de  integro  autem  datum  ?  "  But  what  was  the  time  at 
which  the  poison  was  given  ?  Was  it  on  that  day  ?  Among 
such  a  number  of  people  ?  By  whose  instrumentality,  more- 
over, was  it  given  ?  Whence  was  it  taken  ?  What  was  the 
means  of  intercepting  the  cup?  Why  was  it  not  given  a 
second  time  ?"  38.  Such  a  combination  of  different  particu- 
lars GaBcilius  calls  ju^graCoXjj,  of  which  another  passage  from 
the  speech  for  Cluentius  t  may  be  given  as  an  example  ;  it  is 
in  reference  to  Oppianicus  :  Ilium  tabtdas  pMicas  Larini 
censorias  corrupisse,  decuriones  universi  judicaverunt ;  cum 
iUo  nemo  rationem,  nemo  rem  uUam  contrahebat;  nsm^  ilium 
ex  tam  multis  cognatis  et  affinibus  tutorem  unquam  liheris  suis 
scripsity  "  That  he  falsified  the  public  registers  at  Larinum, 
the  decuriones  were  unanimously  of  opinion ;  no  man  kept 
any  account,  no  man  made  any  bargain  with  him ;  no  man,  of 
all  his  numerous  kinsmen  and  connexions,  ever  appointed  him 
guardian  to  his  children,"  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose. 

39.  As  particulars  are  here  thrown  together,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  distributed,  or,  as  Cicero, J  I  think, 
calls  it,  dissipated ;  as, 

ffic  segetesj  iUic  veniurU  fdidils  uvcb, 

Arborei  fcetus  alibi,  &c.§ 

Here  com,  there  grapes,  more  gladly  spring ;  elsewhere 

The  stems  of  trees,  &c. 

40.  In  Cicero  is  seen  an  example  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
figures,  in  a  passage  in  which  the  last  word,  after  a  long 
interval,  is  repeated  in  correspondence  to  the  first ;  the 
middle  also  is  in  accordance  with  the  commencement,  and  the 
conclusion  with  the  middle  :  Vestrumjam  hie  factum  deprehen- 
ditur,  Patres  Conscripti,  non  meum ;  ac  pulcherrimum  quidem 
factum;    verum,  ut   dixi,  non  meumy  sed  vestrym;\\    **Your 

♦  C,  60.    Comp.  V.  7,  87.  t  C.  14. 

t  See  c.  1,  sect.  35.    In  Orat.  c.  31  occurs  diuipata  conneetere. 

§  Viig.  Qeoig.  I  54. 

P  I  confess  &at  I  have  not  found  this  passage  in  Cicero.  He  ia 
evidently  speaking  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  whom  Metellua 
KepoB  and  Clodius  chaiged  Cicero  with  having  put  to  death  without 
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work  now  appears  here*  Conscript  Fathers,  not  mine ;  and  a 
very  honourable  worh,  indeed,  it  is;  but  as  I  eaid,  it  is  not 
mine,  but  yom'S  "  41.  This  frequent  repetition  the  Greeks  call 
fX^xjj  :*  it  consists,  as  I  said,t  of  a  miiture  ef  figures ;  a 
letter  to  Brutus  J  affords  an  example  of  it;  **  When  I  had 
Ff turned  into  favour  with  Appius  Claudius,  and  it  was  through 
Coeius  Pompey  that  I  did  retum»  and,  ac<3ordingly,  when 
I  had  returned,"  &c.  42.  It  may  be  formed  also  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  words,  in  various  forms j  iu  the  same  sentence ;  as 
Lg^Persjws^ 


Scire  !u»m  nihU  eit^  nisi  te  scire  hoc  Mciai  alter  /§ 

Ifi,  then,  to  know  in  ihee 
Notliing,  tinleaa  another  know  thou  know'atf 


and  in  Cioero,||  Negm  enim  poterat^  indkio  et  hk  dmnnatisf  qui 
indicabantur ;  *^  For  neither  could  he,  when  those  were  found, 
guilty  on  information  against  whom  information  was  given.'' 
43,  But  whole  sentences,  too,  are  sometimes  ended  with  the 
pbrases  with  which  they  are  commenced :  H^  cams  from  Asia, 
Of  how  much  advantage  ira^  even  this  ?  But  it  wa9  in  ths 
character  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  that  he  came  from  Asia, 
When>  however,  the  last  word  iu  a  period  is  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  first,  another  repetition  of  it  may  be  given,  as 
to  the  sentence  just  quoted  is  added,  However  he  came  from 
Asiu,  Sometimes  a  series  of  words  may  be  repeated,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  order  :  What  could  Cleomene$  do  ?  For  1 
mnnot  accuse  any  onefakely.  What^  to  much  purpose  coidd 
Clmmenes  do  ?!"  44,  The  last  word  of  the  former  of  two  sen- 
tences, and  the  first  of  the  latter,  are  often  the  same  ;  a  figure 
which  poets,  indeed,  use  more  frequently  than  prose  writers : 

JiUowing^  Uiem  to  plead  their  caufle.  I  Buspeet  that  the  wordE  come 
from  the  &pee<:h.  of  Citiero  against  Metellus,  (see  aect.  45,  49,)  which  ha 
delivered  in  the  senate^  and  callfl  hia  MeteUina  aratio  in  a  letter  to 
AttiouBf  i  13.     SpaldtTiff. 

*  See  Aquila  Romanufl,  sect,  28 ;  and  Eufinnaj  c.  1 2. 

t  Sect.  40.     Comp.  t.  14,  S.     Sp<dding, 

+:  Now  loHt ;  hut  there  are  referenees  to  the  same  subject,  sayi 
SmldiDg,  iu  Boiii«  of  the  eixtaat  Icttera  of  Cicero^  as  ad  Fam.  iL  13  ;  ui 
lit,  §  L  37. 

fl  For  tihiA  and  the  foUofnQg  ^^ample  Spaldiog  eajs  that  he  h^ 
io^ht  in  vain  in  Cicero, 

1  Cicero  in  yftrr.  r.  i/. 
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PierideM,  tvs  hwc  fa^cidU  maxima  QaUo^ 

0<xtl%  tJttjiw  am&r  ta^Uum  mihi  crexcit  hi  h^toMf  &c.* 

You,  MuaeB,  wiE 
For  G^UB  give  tlie^je  Tierses  dignity, 
Gallxiaf  for  whom  mj  loye  Biill  grows  eodti  hour. 

But  oiutors  afford  uot  unfrequent  examples  of  it ;  Yet  he  Uve$, 
Lives?  Nay,  hs  even  comes  into  t!w  seftitte.f  45.  Sometimes, 
(the  remai*k  is  similar  to  what  I  said  J  in  regard  to  tha  repeti- 
tion of  words,)  the  beginningg  and  conclusions  of  phrases  are 
made  to  correspond  with  each  other  by  means  of  words  which, 
though  different,  are  jet  of  a  similar  sigmficatioa.  The  be- 
ginninga,  for  example,  thus:  Dediderlm  periculis  omnibtts, 
obtid^m  imidik,  objecerim  iiimdit^  ;§  ''  I  would  have  thrown 
him  into  every  Idnd  of  danger,  I  would  have  exposed  him  to 
treachery,  I  would  have  consigned  him  to  pubhc  odium.''  The 
conclusions  thus :  Vos  enitn  st/ttuisth,  vos  sentetitiam  dlxiMls^ 
vos  judiedstis :  *'  You  determined,  you  gave  your  opinion,  you 
proiiounced  Judgmeut,**  This  some  call  0um\fu^ta,\\  others 
di^unction ;  and  both  terms,  though  of  different  meaning,  are 
used  with  propriety ;  for  it  is  a  separation  of  words  having  the 
same  signification.  Sometimes,  again,  words  that  have  the 
same  signification  are  congregated  \%  Such  hehig  tlte  case,  Cati- 
line,  go  ivhitker  you  had  intended  to  go;  depaH  at  lenythfro/n 
the  city ;  the  gates  are  open  ;  commence  your  journsy/  40- And 
in  another  speech  against  Oatiliua,  He  k  gom,  he  has  departed, 
he  has  saUiedforih,  he  has  escaped.*^  This,  ia  tha  opinion  of 
CseciliuSt  is  pleonasm,  that  is,  language  copious  bayond  what 
is  necessiuryj  as  in  the  words, 

Vidi  &mlm  mUt  ipte  wtc<iis,++ 
I  fiaWj  myaelf,  before  my  eyro;, 

for  in  mdi  **  I  saw,''  is  included  ipse,  **  myself."  But  sud 
phraseology,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  is,  when 
burdened  with  any  useless  addition,  faulty  ;  when  it  adds 
Htrength  to  the  plain  thought,  as  in  this  case,  it  ia  a  baauty  ; 
for  the  several  words  vidii.  ipse,  and  ante  oculos^  produce  each 

•  Vijrg.  Eel,  X.  72.  t  Cicoro  ia  Cat.  i,  1.  |  JSect.  30. 

§  Probably,  aAya  Spalding,  this  and  the  following  quotation  nra  firom 
floe  of  the  lost  npeechefi  of  Cicero. 

11  Comp,  viii.  3,  16.  t  Cic.  m  Cat.  1  5. 

**  Cic.  in  Cat,  ii.  U  ft  ^q.  m.1  63S, 
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^Kb  impression  oa  the  mind.  47*  Why  CieciliuB,  then,  should 
^■ave  characterized  it  by  such  a  term,  I  cannot  tell  ;  for  every 
sort  of  reduplication,  and  repetition,  and  addition,  might  be 
caileii  pleonasm  with  just  as  much  propriety.  Not  only  words 
of  similar  import,  however,  but  also  dioughis,  are  sometlmea 
accumulated ;  as,  Ferturbatio  istum  rmnik,  et  qimdum  aeeUrum 
diffusa  eaiigo^  et  ardentes  ^iinrum  faces  ea:mt(trunt*  "  Per- 
turbation of  mind,  darkness  shed  over  him  through  his  crimes, 
and  the  burning  torches  of  the  Furies  excited  Mm,"  48. 
Words  and  phrases  of  different  import  are  also  thrown 
together ;  as,  Mulier,  tyranni  scma  cnidelitm,  palm  amort  i*'^ 
pr{Ecep9j  temeritas,  defnentm^  t%e.  **  The  woman,  the  savage 
mielty  of  the  tyrant,  his  love  for  his  father,  violent  anger, 
rashn^a,  madness/^  ^,     Another  example  is  to  be  found  in 

Sed  grave  NerHdum  numen,  *«J  comiger  AfmAm, 
Sed  quag  vUc^rihug  reniebat  beUuap<mii^ 

Eut  tha  dread  Nereida'  power,  but  Ammtm  tom'd, 
But  the  dire  monster  from  tbe  deep  tbat  came^ 
To  f&ed  upon  mj  vitsdi,  ^, 

49.  I  bave  found  some  antbora  call  the  following  form 
of  sentence  ^Xoy^n-X  Q'^^^^  ^^  mmiicU,  sintne  htEc  investt- 
^ata^  eomperta,  patefacta,  subhta,  dehta,  extincta  per  mj?/§ 
**  I  ask  of  my  enemies  whether  it  was  not  by  my  means  that 
these  plots  were  investigate dj  discovered,  exposed,  overthrown, 
destroyed,  annihilated  ?'*  But  with  these  authors  I  do  not 
ligree,  as  the  words  form  but  one  figure,  though  they  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  partly  of  similar  and  partly  of  different  signifi- 
cation ;  a  union  which  they  call  ^taX>jBLyn :  for  investigata, 
comperta,  patsfacta,  state  one  thing,  and  mbl^ta,  deleta^ 
extincta,  state  another,  the  latter  being  similar  one  to  anotber, 
but  dissimilar  to  the  former.  50,  We  may  observe,  too,  that 
the  last  quota tioii,  and  the  last  but  one.  afford  an  example  of 
enother  figure,  which,  as  it  consisla  in  the  omission  of  con- 

fictions,  is  called  diali/m,  and  is  aptly  used  when  we  have  to 
This  quotation,  and  the  following,  appear  to  b©  fram  loat  declama- 

t  Metam.  v.  17.  t  Comp.  sect*  41. 

f  Geaner  Bs^mB  to  be  right  in  aRBigning  this  passage  to  the  a^«ik<if 
Cicero  liffAinjit  Me^tellus;  flee  jsoct,  45  ;  also  eect*  50. 
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express  anything  with  vehemence,  as  by  means  of  it  particulars 
are  severally  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  appear  to  be  rendered 
as  it  were  more  numerous.*  Hence  we  use  this  figure  not  only 
in  single  \?ords,  but  also  in  phrases,  as  Cicero  says  in  his  reply 
to  the  speech  of  Metellus,  Th<}se  of  who}n  informathn  was 
given,  I  ordered  to  he  summon^d^  to  be  kept  i?i,  em  tody,  to  Im 
hroitght  before  the  semite ;  it  uas  hi  the  senate  tJutt  they  iver§ 
arrai^nsdj  and  so  on  tbrougli  the  whole  of  that  passage.  This 
mode  of  expression  the  Greeks  call  ^pa^^^Xoyia^f  which  may- 
be regarded  as  a  conjunctive  disjunction.  51.  Opposed  to  thia 
is  the  figure  which  consists  in  superfluity  of  conjunctions ; 
the  one  is  called  asyndeton,  the  other  pohjsipideton^  which 
arises  either  from  repetitions  of  the  same  coujunction,  as, 

Ttctumqjic,  laremque, 

Both  kouRe,  and  lioi^&bold  gods,  and  Arms, 
And  Amydegan  dog,  iind  quiver  formed 
Of  Cretan  make ; 

5S,  or  of  different  coT^j unctions,  as 

Arma  nrumque -, 

Midta  quifqlie    —  —,% 

fiS,  In  like  manner  adverbs  and  pronouns  are  also  Taried : 

Mk  Ulum  "sidi  juven^m  ^^ 

Mis  te^ios  cui  nostra  dies 

Mic  mihi  raspoifi^uvT,  primiia  dedit  ilkpet&Ui.\\ 

But  both  the  asyndeton  and  the  polysyndeton  are  coacerra, 
tions  of  words,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  conjunctions.  54.  Writers  have  given  them  their  own 
names,  which  are  various,  as  it  suited  the  fancy  of  those  who 
invented  them.  The  source  of  them,  indeed,  is  the  same,  as 
they  render  what  we  say  more  vivacious  and  energetic,  exhibit- 
ing an  appearance  of  vehemence,  and  of  passion  bursting  forth 
as  it  were  time  after  time. 

♦  By  not  being  \inited  into  a  body,  but  left  e^pRrflte. 

+  See  Till*  S,  82.  "  Many  fiuppoi^^V*  eays  Tumebua^  *'  that  we  ehould 
reitd  ^laXua-if  inet&ftd  of  /SpttjfwXoyta/'  Erachylogy,  according  to 
Riitiliua  Lupua,  iL  8,  ia  when  the  speaker,  by  brevity  of  expressLon, 
goes  on  faster  thfin  the  bearers  expected. 

t  Virg.  Geor^.  iii.  Mi.  §  Mn,  i  1,  mot, 

y  Tirg.  Eel.  i,  43—45. 
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Oradittion,  ^hich  is  ealletl  by  the  Greeks  xkljiia^,  is  pro* 
duced  by  art  less  diigulsed,  or  mure  affected,  and  ought  for 
that  reaaon  m  be  less  frequently  used.  55.  It  lies  too,  in  repe- 
tition, foF  it  recurs  to  what  baa  been  said,  and  takes  a  rest,  as 
it  were,  on  something  that  pre  cedes  j  before  it  passes  on  to 
anything  else.  An  eKanaple  of  it  may  be  translated  from  a 
well-kiiown  Greek  passage  :♦  I  not  oubj  did  not  say  thu,  hut 
did  not  even  write  it ;  1  not  onlif  did  md  write  it,  hut  took  jio 
part  in  ike  embas3jj  ;  t  not  onhj  took  no  part  in  the  emhmstf, 
but  used  no  j}ersU(tsion  to  the  Tfwhaiis,  56.  A  Latin  example  or 
two,  bowei?er,  may  also  be  added :  Ej-^ertion  gained  numt  to 
Afrieanus,  m^rit  glm'y^  mul  glory  rivah  ;'\  aud»  from  Calvu8,{ 
Trials  for  eaetortion  hare  7iot,  therefore^  ceased  nww  than  those 
for  treamn ;  nor  thoaefor  treason,  more  than  those  undtr  the 
Phulian  law ;  nor  those  under  the  Plautmn  law  more  than 
those  for  bribery ;  nor  those  for  bribery  more  than  those  under 
any  other  law.  57.  Examples  are  dso  to  be  found  in  the 
poetg,  as  in  Horn  or  about  the  sctjptre,  which  he  brings  down 
from  Jupiter    to  Agamemnon  i  and  in  a  tragic  poet  of  our 

^^H  Jovt  propaffaiu4  estf  ut  perkP)^jil,  Tantulm, 

^^^^^_  A  treuHt  f}^  nosfriim  porro  propagat  i^enaa  ; 

^^^^H  From  J 070,  as  they  relate,  EpruDg  Tantalus  ; 

^^^^V  From  Tantalus  sprtmg  Pelopa^  and  from  Pelopa 

^^V  Game  Atreua,  who  is  litber  of  oar  mce* 

^^f  58.  As  to  fibres  which  consist  in  the  omission  of  a  word  or 


ordSj  they  aim  chiefly  at  the  merit  of  brevity  or  novelty. 
"^One  of  them  is  that  which  I  delayed  to  cousider  till  I  ghould 
enter  upon  figures,  when  I  was  spealting  in  the  preceding  book 
about  synecdoche, \[  a  figure  in  which  any  word  that  is  omitted  is 
easily  understood  from  the  rest,  as  when  Ceelius  says,  in 
speaking  against  Antonius,1l  Stupere  (j/atidh  Grwemy  '*  the 
Greek  began  to  be  aslunLshed  with  joy,'^  for  mpit,  **  began/'  is 
readily  und6r$tood.    So  Cicero  writes  to  Brutus  *•  Sermo  mdlm 

*  Demo^th.  de  Cor,  p.  28B  ed.  Relsk.  ^ 

+  Whose  words  theae  are  is  onknowa.    They  are  oited  ftij  Hereniii  j 
b.  25. 

t  From  a  ipe*cJi  of  hia  againat  Vatmiua,  AquU.  Horn,  c;  40. 

i  Who  is  aieantj  la  not  mow  known. 

i    VIII  a,  !i2,  1i  See  iv.  2,  123.  **  The  kttyr  id  IohI, 
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scilicet,  nisi  de  te;  quid  enim  potiusf  Turn  FlaviuSf  Ciaa 
inquit,  tabellarii,  et  ego  ibidem  has  inter  canam  exaravi*' 
"  There  is  no  talk,  indeed,  but  of  you ;  for  what  better  can 
there  be  ?  Then  Flavlus  says,  To'morrow  the  couriers  [will  set 
out,]  and  this  letter  I  wrote  there  during  supper."  59.  Of  a 
similar  character,  in  my  opinion,  are  passages  in  which  a  word 
or  words  are  properly  suppressed  from  regard  to  decency : 

Novinu8  et  qui  te,  transversa  tuentibus  hircii, 
Et  quo,  sedfacHes  Nymphce  risere,  saceUo,* 

60.  Some  regard  this  as  an  aposiopesis,  but  erroneously ;  for 
what  the  aposiopesis  suppresses,  is  uncertain,  or  requires  to 
be  told  by  some  addition  to  that  which  has  been  expressed ; 
but  here  only  one  word,  which  is  well  known,  is  wanting ;  and 
if  this  is  aposiopesis,  every  omission  of  any  word  or  phrase 
whatever  may  be  called  by  that  name.  61.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  constantly  call  that  an  aposiopesis,  in  which  anything  what- 
ever is  left  to  be  understood  ;  as  in  the  following  words,  which 
Cicero  has,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Data  LupercalUms,  quo  die 
Antonius  Ccesari,  for  he  used  no  real  suppression,  nor  intended 
any  jest,  since  nothing  else  could  be  understood  but  diadema 
imposuit.  "  Given  on  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  day  on  which 
Antony  put  the  diadem  on  Csesar." 

62.  A  secondf  figure  produced  by  omissimx,  is  that  of  whi'  h 
I  have  already  spoken,J  and  which  consists  in  the  elimination 
of  conjunctions. 

A  third,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  ffuv§t^etjy/Amv,  is  that 
by  which  several  phrases  or  thoughts  are  referred  in  combina- 
tion to  the  same  word,  each  of  which,  if  set  alone,  would  re- 
quire that  word  for  itself.  This  may  be  done,  either  by  putting 
the  verb  first,  so  that  other  portions  of  the  sentence  may  look 
back  to  it ;  as,  Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timorem  audacia,  rationem 
amentia,^  "  Licentiousness  overcame  modesty,  audacity  fear, 
madness  reason ; "  or  by  putting  it  last,  so  that  several  par- 
ticulars may  be  brought  as  it  were  to  a  conclusion  in  it ;  Neque 
enim  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te  aut  pudor  unquam  a  turpitudine,  aut 
metus  d  periculo,  aut  ratio  djurore  revocaverit  ;\\  "  For  neither 
are  you  of  such  a  character,  Catiline,  that  either  shame  can 
restrain  you  from  dishonour,  or  fear  from  danger,  or  reason 

*  Virg.  Eel.  ill.  8.  t  See  sect.  58.  J  Sect.  50. 

§  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  6,  |i  Cicero  in  Catil.  i.  9. 
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^«n  rage."  6S,  The  verb  may  also  be  placed  last,  so  that  it 
^Bty  suffice  both  for  what  precedas  and  what  follows*  The  same 
r  figure  joins  different  sexes,  too,  as  when  we  call  a  male  and 
I  feiaaJe  child,  jUii,  and  puts  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  the 
I  plural  for  the  singular.  64*  But  expressions  of  this  kind  aro 
L  m  commoa,  that  they  can  hardly  claim  for  themselves  the 
I  merit  of  figures.  A  figure  is  certainly  used^  however*  when  two 
B^erent  forms  of  phrase  are  united ;  as 

^H  Sociit  tttrnc  arma  c^pesmntt 

^^B  Edico^  et  dird  h^um  cum  gerUe  gertndum  ;* 

^H  I  order  that  my  comrades  eeke  thdir  arniBv 

^^  And  war  be  waged  with  that  dire  progeny ; 

for  though  the  part  of  the  sentence  that  follows  helium  ends  with 
a  participle^  the  verb  edlco  has  an  equal  effect  on  both  parts. 
This  sort  of  conjunction,  which  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Buppreaging  any  word,  but  which  unites  two  different  daings,  the 

fekfi  call  cu^iKsmtTiS'     Another  example  of  it  is, 
Tarn  deeA  avuro  quod  kohetf  quAjik  quod  ntm  hahdtf 

**  To  the  miser  is  wanting  as  wall  what  he  has,  as  what  he 
has  not/'  65.  To  this  figure  they  oppose  distimtio,  which 
they  call  ^(tPi^dimaroX^,  and  by  which  things  that  bave  some 
similitude  are  distinguished ;  as,  When  you  call  yourself  wisa 
instead  of  cumiing,  brave  instead  of  presmnptiiotiSy  frugal  i?i- 
stead  of  muerbj.  Such  designations,  however,  depend  wholly 
oo  definition,  and  I,  therefore,  doubt  whether  a  sentence  of 
that  kind  can  properly  be  called  tigurative.  Of  an  opposite 
sort  is  the  figure  which  makes  a  short  transition  from  one 
thing  to  another  of  a  different  nature,  as  though  they  were 
similar  4 

^^"  I  labour  to  be  brief,  I  grow  obacnre. 

66.  There   remains  to  be  noticed  a  third  kind  of  figures, 

*  JEm  iii,  234.  f  See  viii.  5,  6. 

:J;  Qum  ex  ticinid  transt  etd  diver ta  ui  nMilia.^  Quasi  ista  di versa  eMtni 
fiimiha*  Thus  in  tlio  following  example  ohaf^uriiy  h  eoDiidered  as  aomi*' 
thing  of  a  similar  nature  with  brevity.  But  1  have  fiome  doubt  whether 
the  words  fia?  tficinid  ehDuld  not  be  expunged,  as  they  occur  ngain  ia 
«ect.  66,  and  may  have  been  tmneferred  by  a  transcriber  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  They  are  certaialy  more  oeceasary  iu  sect.  66  thiwi 
tere.    ^patdiji^,  |  Hor.  E^ibV  aAY^K,^*"!^. 
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'which,  by  some  resemblance,  equality,  or  opposition  of  words, 
attracts  and  excites  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  Of  these  is 
the  Ta^vofMLCia,  'which  is  called  by  the  Latins  annominaiio. 
It  is  produced  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  always  depends  oa 
some  resemblance  in  a  word  that  follows  to  a  word  that  has 
gone  before.  These  words  may  be  in  different  cases,  as  in 
what  Domitius  Afer*  says  in  his  speech  for  Cloantilla: 
Mvlier  omnium  rerum  imperita,  in  omnibus  rebm  infelix;  "A 
woman  unskilled  in  everything,  unhappy  in  everything."  67. 
Or  the  same  word  may  be  rendered  more  significant  by  being 
joined  to  another,  Quando  homo^  hostis  hymo.'\  These  ex- 
amples I  have  used  for  another  purpose. J  Such  reduplication 
of  a  word,  however,  is  easy.§  But  to  this  species  of  parono- 
masia is  opposed  that  by  which  a  word  is  proved  to  be  false, 
as  it  were,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  word ;  as,  Qucb  lex  pri" 
vatis  Jiominihtis  esse  lex  non  videbatur,  "  Which  law  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  law  to  private  persons."  68.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  antanaclasisy  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  a  contrary  sense. 
When  Proculeius  complained  of  his  son  that  he  was  waiting 
for  his  death,  and  the  son  said  that  he  was  not  waiting  for  it; 
Nay,  rejoined  Proculeius,  I  desire  that  you  may  wait  for  it. 
Sometimes  resemblance  is  sought,  not  in  different  senses  of  the 
same  word,  but  in  two  different  words ;  as  when  we  say  that  a 
person  whom  we  deem  dignus  supplicatione,  "  worthy  of  sup- 
plication on  his  behalf,"  should  be  treated  as  dignus  supplicio, 
"  worthy  of  punishment."  69.  Sometimes,  again,  the  same  word 
is  used  in  a  different  signification,  or  varied  only  by  the  length- 
ening or  shortening  of  a  syllable ;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
temptible, however,  even  in  jests,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it 
should  be  noticed  among  rules.    70.  The  following  examples  of 

*  See  c.  2,  sect.  20. 

+  The  commentators  are  all  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  They  may  be  taken  in  the  sense,  "  Since  he  is  a  man,  he  is  an 
enemy,"  and  may  then  be  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Timon ; 
or  they  may  be  read  interrogatively,  as  Tumebus  suggests,  and  con- 
sidered to  signify,  "  Since  he  is  a  man,  can  he  be  an  enemy  T 

t  Qu>ibu8  exempUs  svm  in  aliud  vsus.]  "Perhaps,**  says  Tumebus, 
"  Quintilian  may  have  used  these  examples  in  another  work.*'  Spalding 
thinks  the  passage  mutilated. 

§  Sed  in  uno  facUia  est  geminatio.']  A  friend  of  Gesner  supposed 
Quintilian  to  mean  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  is  easy  to  be  imderstood,  but  that,  if  the  sense  is  at  all 
altered,  the  reader  may  be  perplexed. 
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it  I  give  rather  that  they  msij  b©  avoided  than  that  they  may 
be  imitated :  Amari  jucundttm  est,  d  curetur  ne  quid  iiisit 
amari :  *'  It  is  pleasant  to  be  loved,  if  we  take  care  that  there 
le  no  bitter  id  the  love."  Avium  dulcedo  ad  avium  duclt: 
*'  The  sweet  song  of  birds  attmctsj  to  sequestered  spots  :"  and 
we  find  in  Ovid,  in  a  humorous  passage, 

Out  egQ  non  ciurctm,  Fi^a^  tefuTiam]* 

Why  ahould  not  I  the«,  FMrm,  fury  callT 

7L  Comificiua  calls  this  tradnclion,  that  is,  the  transit! on 
from  one  signification  to  another :  but  it  has  raost  elegance 
when  it  ia  employed  in  making  exact  distinctious ;  as,  This 
j>est  of  the  cofnTfiotmeahh  might  he  repressed  for  a  time,  hut  net 
mppressedfor  everrt  and  in  the  use  of  verbs,  which  are  altered 
in  sense  by  a  change  in  the  prepositions  with  which  they  arc 
compounded ;  as  nou  emiAsm  ^jc  urbe^  sed  ivirnissiis  in  nrhem 
esse  videatur  :'^  "  He  may  seem,  not  to  have  been  sent  out  of 
the  city,  hnt  to  have  been  sent  into  the  city  ?"  The  effect  is 
better  and  more  spirited,  when  what  is  said  is  both  figurative 
in  expression^  and  strong  in  senses  as,  emit  marte  immorttdi'^ 
tat&m^  **  He  purchased  immortality  by  death"  72.  Such  as  the 
following  are  frivolous :  Non  Pisomnn,  sed  piHtoruin,^  '*  Not  of 
the  PisQS,  hut  of  the  bakers  ;**  E^  omtore  arator,^  "  From  an 
orator  became  a  ploughman/'  But  the  most  contemptihla 
plays  on  words  are  sucli  as  these :  A^^  patres  c^nAcnpti  vide* 
aniur  einmmsmpti  ;\\  ^arb  ev^nit,  Aed  vekementer  venit.  It 
ia  possible,  however,  that  a  hold  and  spirited  thought  may 
ceive  some  not  unsuitable  grace  from  the  contrast  of  two 
words  not  quite  the  same,  73,  Why  should  modesty  prevent 
me  from  using  an  example  from  my  own  family  ?  My  father, 
ia  reply  to  a  man  that  had  said  se  hnmorlturum  Ugationi,  that 
he  would  die  on  an  embassy,  on  which  he  was  going,  rather 
^an  not  effect  the  object  of  it,  and  then  returned,  after  the 
lapse  of  afevvdaysj  without  having  succeed ed,  said,  non  eTiga  uf 

•  The  cdmmentatora  Buapect  that  this  fine  ia  from  the  epigrame  of 
Ovid  J  coacEiTiiiig  which  see  Ajigelns  Politiamie  Fac.  Qi-uteri^  ¥oi  \.  p, 
70.  The  reader  may  obeerve  that  the  first  syllabi g  iD  the  proper  amme 
is  made  long,  as  may  be  Bee  a  iiii  other  passages  of  the  poet^.  Spalding. 
Thii  first  syllable  in  the  proper  namea  Fmiufl  and  Furia  Is  ulwayd  Ipsig, 
aB  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii  5,  41 :  Furi'm  hi/lcmas  eand  nive  cottiipue^  Atpes, 

+  Cicero  in  Cat.  L  1 2,  t  Cicero  ia  Cat  i  1 1, 
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immoriaris  legationi,  immorare,  "  I  do  not  ask  that  you  should 
die  on  an  embassy,  but  at  least  dwell  on  it  f  for  the  sense  is 
good,  and  the  sounds  of  the  two  words,  so  different  in  mean* 
ing,  have  a  pleasing  correspondence,  especially  as  they  were 
not  sought,  but,  as  it  were,  presented  themselves,  the  speaker 
using  but  one  of  his  own,  and  receiving  the  other  from  the 
person  whom  he  addressed.  74.  To  add  grace  to  style  by 
balanced  antitheses,  was  a  great  object  with  the  ancients; 
Gorgias  studied  it  immoderately,  and  Isocrates  was  extremely 
devoted  to  it,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Cicero  bad 
great  delight  in  the  practice,  but  he  set  bounds  to  his  indcd- 
gence  in  it,  (though  it  is  not  indeed  unpleaslng  unless  it 
offend  by  excess,)  and  gave  weight  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  trifling  by  the  importance  of  his  matter.  Indeed 
affectation,  which  would  in  itself  be  dry  and  empty,  seems, 
when  it  is  united  with  vigorous  thoughts,  to  be  not  forced,  but 
natural. 

75.  Of  producing  correspondences  in  words  there  are  about 
four  modes.  The  first  is,  when  a  word  is  chosen  by  the 
speaker  that  is  similar  in  sound,  or  not  very  dissimilar,  to 
another  word ;  as, 

Pupp€8qv>e  tucBf  pubesque  tuorwn  ;* 

and,  Sic  in  hac  calamitosd  famd,  quasi  in  aliqua  pemiciosm- 
simd  /lammd;f  and,  non  enim  tarn  spes  hmdanda,  quam  res 
est.  Or  they  have  at  least  a  resemblance  in  termination ;  as, 
non  verbis,  sed  armis.  76.  This  artifice  also,  whenever  it  is 
combined  with  vigorous  thought,  is  pleasing:  as,  Qtumtum 
possis,  in  eo  semper  eocperire,  ut  prom.  This  is  what  is  called 
fra^/tfoy,  as  most  authors  have  it ;  but  Cleosteleus  J  thinks  that 
the  7rd^t(fov  consists  in  similarity  in  the  members  of  sentences. 
77.  The  second  is,  when  two  or  more  clauses  terminate  alike,  the 
same  syllables  §  corresponding  at  the  end  of  each,  constituting 
the  ofioioreXiVTOVj  the  similar  ending  of  two  or  more  phrases ; 
as,  No7i  mode  ad  salutem  ejtcs  extinguendaniy  sed  etiam  gloriam 
per  tales  viros  infri7igendam.\\     Of  this  kind  are  what  they 

•  -^n.  i.  399.  t  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  1. 

X  Who  is  meant,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  There  is  need  of  a 
Buhnken*s  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  real  name.  Spalding,  There  arf 
various  readings,  but  none  that  afiford  any  help  to  conjecture. 

§  For  vel  iiadem  in  the  text,  I  adopt  the  emendation  proposed  by 
Bpalding,  syllahia  iisdem,  \\  Pro  MIL  c  2. 
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^BU  T^hak£t,  though  these  do  not  always  csactlj  correspond 
^■l  tenni nation :  as,  Vicit  pudor&m  libido^  timorem  audacia^ 
^ktionem  ame^Uia.*  But  such  resemblance  may  be  extended 
^B  tout  members  or  even  more.  Each  member  may  also  con- 
^Mt  of  a  single  word  ;  as, 

^H  Hecuba,  Iu>e  dokt,  pttdet,  piget  j  f 

^Bd  Ahiit,  iwcessit,  erupit,  evmiLX  78,  The  third  is  that 
^roich  consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  case,  and  is  called 
ijOAnkraroi/ :  hut  it  has  not  that  name  because  it  presents 
similar  endings,  for  that  which  lies  in  similar  endings  is 
termed  ^oi^^Ksurof  i  and  the  ojamo^Fr^Ttof  is  only  a  resem* 
bknce  in  cases,  ivhile  the  declensions  of  the  words  may  be 
different;  and  it  is  not  seen  only  at  the  ends  of  phraaea, 
but  may  exhibit  a  correspondence  either  in  beginnings 
with  beginnings,  middles  with  middles,  or  terminations 
with  terminations ;  or  there  may  even  be  an  inter- 
change* BO  that  the  middle  of  one  phrase  may  answer  to  the 
beginning  of  another ^  or  the  conclusion  of  one  to  the  middle 
of  another ;  and  indeed  the  resemblance  may  be  maintained 
in  any  way  whatever.  19,  Nor  do  the  correspondent  phrases 
always  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  syllallea.  Thus  we  see 
in  Domilius  Afer,  Amisso  7iuper  iufdlck  aula^,  si  non  prtFsldh 
mter  periculu^  iamen  soliitio  inter  adversa.  The  best  species 
of  this  figure  appears  to  be  that  in  which  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  the  phrases  correspond;  as  here,  prmsidio,  solatio ;§ 
and  in  which  there  is  a  similitude  in  the  words,  so  that  they 
afford  like  cadences,  and  like  terminations.  80.  The  fourth 
kind  is  thai  in  which  tliere  is  a  perfect  equality  in  the  clauses, 
which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  /VoxwXov ;  as,||  Si,  quantum  in 
ap-o  locuque  deseriis  aiidada  potest,  tantum  in  foro  at^e 
judiviis  Impede tiiia  vaUreU  *'  If  impudence  had  as  much  power 
in  the  fomm  and  in  courts  of  justice  as  boldness  has  in  wilds 
and  desert  places  ;^'  (where  there  is  both  the  /d^wXoi*  and  the 
(^DJifffrwr^^) ;  nan  minus  nunc  in  causa  cederet  Aulm  Ceecina 
S€3cii  ^butii   impudentm,  quam  turn   in  vi  faciendd  c£mt 

*  See  sect  62. 

+  A  fragmont,  I  suppoae,  from  Bome  tra^c  poet     l^urmafm. 

t  Sect.  46. 

f  Afi  these  words  are  not  the  begiimings  and  endmgB  of  sentences, 
Spdtiiiig  justly  Huppoaes  the  teit  to  be  corrupt.  Other  commentHtors 
pass  the  piiasage  in  edleoQe.  ^  Cicero  pro  Ciecinp  initi 
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audacuB,  '^Aulus  GsBcina,  in  the  present  cause,  would  give 
way  to  the  impudence  of  Sextus  JEIbutius  not  less  than  he 
then  yielded  to  his  audacity  in  the  commission  of  violence  * 
where  there  is  MxuKov^  hfAoi&XTtarw,  and  6/ci*o/orf  Xcuroy.  To  this 
figure  is  attached,  also,  that  beauty  which  arises  from  the 
figure  in  which  I  said*  that  words  are  repeated  with  a  change 
of  case  or  tense  ;  as,  Non  minus  cederet,  quam  cessit,  "He 
would  yield  no  less  than  he  has  yielded."  The  oM^oioriKiurot 
and  the  'rafovofAatfia  may  also  be  united,  as  Nemitiem  aUeri 
posse  dare  in  ntatrimonium,  nisi  penes  quam  sit  patrimoniwn, 
"  No  one  could  give  to  another  in  matrimony,  except  him  in 
whose  hands  is  the  patrimony." 

81.  Contraposition,  or,  as  some  call  it,  cantentiont  (it  is 
termed  by  the  Greeks  avr/^grov,)  is  effected  in  several  ways ; 
for  it  occurs  when  single  words  are  opposed  one  to  another,  as 
in  the  example  which  I  used  a  Uttle  above,t  Vidtpudorem 
libido,  timorem  avdacia  ;  or  when  two  are  opposed  to  two ;  as, 
Non  nostri  ingenii,  vestri  auxilii  est,X  "  It  depends  not  on  our 
ability,  but  your  aid ; "  or  when  sentences  are  opposed  to  sen- 
tences: as,  Dominetur  in  concionihus,  jaceat  in  judiciis.^ 
82.  With  this  species  of  antithesis  is  very  properly  joined 
that  which  we  have  termed  distinction :  Odit  Poptdus  JBoma' 
niLs  privatum  luxuriam,  puhlicam  magnificentiam  diligity\\  "  The 
Roman  people  detest  private  luxury,  but  love  public  magnifi- 
cence ; "  and  that  in  which  words  of  similar  termination,  but 
of  dissimilar  meaning,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  different 
clauses;  as.  Quod  in  tempore  malifuit,  nihil  ohsit,  quin,  quod 
in  causd  honi  fuit,  prosit,^  "  So  that  what  was  unfortunate 
in  the  time  may  not  prevent  what  was  good  in  the  cause 
from  being  of  advantage."  83.  Nor  is  the  second  term 
always  immediately  subjoined  to  that  to  which  it  corresponds ; 
as  in  this  passage.  Est  igitur,  judices,  non  scripta,  sed  nata 
lex**  " It  is  a  law,  therefore,  judges,  not  written  for  us^  but 
inherent  in  us  by  nature ; "  but,  as  Cicero  says,tt  there  may 
be  a  correspondence  between  several  preceding  and  subsequent 
particulars,  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  Qu^m  non  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimtLs,  veriim 

*  Sect.  86,  QQ,  +  Sect  62,  77.  t  Cic.  pro  auent.  c.  1. 

§  Ibid.  c.  2.  II  Cic.  pro  Mursen.  c.  32. 

^  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  29.  **  Cic.  pro  Milone,  c.  4. 

ft  See  c.  1^  sect.  34. 
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^K  naturd  ipsd    accepifnus,  hauslmus^  e.rpressimu3,   *'  A  la» 

Hpieh  we  have  uot  learned,  or  acquired,  or  read,  but  wliieb 

^ft  have  imbibed,  and  derived,  and  received   from  nature  ber- 

Hbf,'*   S4.  Nor  is  that  which  is  oppsed  to  whai  precedes  always 

f   pre^nted  in  the  antithetic  form  ;  a^  in  these  words,  cited  by 

EutiJius  Lupus,*  Nobis  prim^m   dii  imttiortaUs  f ruffes  dede- 

runt ;  nos,  quod  soli  acmpirriJis,  in  armtes  ten'm  dutrihuimuts : 

*'  To  na  the  immortal  gods  first  gave  com  ;  that  wbieh  we 

ftlone  received,  we  have  distributed  tbrougli  every  region  of 

the  earth."     85.  An  antithesis  is  also  firoduced  with  the  aid 

af  that  figure  in  which  words  are  repeated  with  variations  in 

case  or  tense,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  dvrmi^^CcX^  ; 

as,  Non,  ut  edam^  i}ivo ;  sid,  ui  vivamj  edo ;  ^'  I  do  not  live  that 

I  may  eat,  but  eat  that  I  may  live."     There  is  an  example  of 

this  in  Cicero,  which  ia  so  matiaged,  that,  though  it  exhibits  a 

change  in  cases,  the  two  members  have  a  similar  ending: 

Ut   et    sine    mvidid   eulpa  plectatur,   et    sine    culpa   invidia 

ponutur^f  "  That  both  guilt  maj  be  punished  without  odium, 

and  odium  may  be  laid  aside  vvithout  guilt."   80.  The  members 

may  also  terminate  with   the  very  same  word ;  as  in  what 

Cicero  saye  of  Eoscius,J  Etmiim^  quum  artifeir  ejmmodi  ait,  tit 

iolm  dignm  mdeatur  esse  qui  scmium  introeatj  ium  vir  ^jusmodi 

titt  tit  solus  videatur  diffmis  qtd  e^  non  mcedat^  *'  For,  while 

he  is  an  actor  of  such  powers  that  he  alone  se&ms  worthy  to 

enter  on  the  stage,  he  is  a  man  of  such  a  character  that  he 

alone  seems  worthy  to  be  ex:empted    from  entering  on  it." 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  grace  in  the  antithetic  opposition  of 

names ;  as.  Si  eofiml  Antoniits,  Brutus  hoBtis  ;  d  comervator 

rdpiibUciB  Brutus,  ho$ti$  Antomus;^  *'  If  Antony  is  a  consul 

Brutus  ia  iin  enemy :  if  Bmlus  is  a  preserver  of  his  country. 

Antony  is  an  enemy*" 

67 1  1  have  now  said  more  concermng  figures  thaa  was  per- 
haps necessary ;  yet  there  are  some  who  will  maintain  that 
such  a  phrase  as,  Wliat  I  say  is  incredible,  but  true,  is  a  figure, 
and  call  it  d^St/^o^oja:|[  that.  Somebody  has  borne  this  once,  I 
have  home  it  twice,  I  have  borne  it  three  times t**^  is  also  a 

•  B.  ii*  a  16.     Thfl  words  are  translated  from  Demefcrina  Phalereus, 
t  Cic>  pro  Cluent.  o,  2,  t  Cic.  pro  Quint,  a  25. 

I  Cia  Ftilipp.  IT,  S,  U  C.  2,  aect.  106. 

•*  Spalding  yeiy  properly  aupposes  that  we  flbould  rettd  Aliqvk  hoc 
tOSid  tvlii,  €pa  bi^,  fi^nw  icr  :  "  Somebody  haa  botUB  ^iii*  ^iutfe|\ATs\Kfc, 
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figure,  and  to  be  termed  d/igodo; :  and  that,  I  have  digrmei 
toofar^  and  return  to  my  subject,  is  another,  to  be  called  ce^«3o(.* 
88.  Some  figures  of  words  differ  but  very  little  firom  figures 
of  thought,  as  dnhitatio.f  "  doubt ;"  for  when  it  regards  ike 
matter,  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  figures  of  thought,  and  when 
it  concerns  only  words,  among  the  other  sort  of  figures ;  as 
Sive  me  malUiam,  sive  stvUitiam  dicere  oportet,  "  Wliether  I 
ought  to  call  this  wickedness  or  folly."  The  same  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  correction,  for  as  doubt  may  refer  to  either 
language  or  thought,  so  likewise  may  emendation.  89.  Some 
think  that  this  twofold  nature  of  figures  has  place  also  in 
personification,  and  that  the  figure  in  the  following  words  is 
verbal.  Avarice  is  the  mother  of  crueltyfX  as  well  as  in  the 
exclamation  of  Sallust  against  Cicero,  O  Bomtdus  ofArpinum,^ 
and  in  the  expression  in  Menander,  Thriasian  (Edipus.\\  All 
these  points  those  writers  have  treated  with  great  fulness, 
who  have  not  merely  touched  on  them  as  portions  of  treatises, 
but  have  dedicated  whole  books  to  this  particular  subject,  as 
Caecilius,  Dionysius,  Rutilius,  Comificius,  Visellius,  and  many 
others  ;  but  the  glory  of  some  living  writers  will  not  be  inferior 
to  theirs.  90.  Though  I  admit,  however,  that  more  figures  of 
speech  may  have  been  invented  by  certain  of  our  rhetoricians, 
yet  I  do  not  allow  that  they  are  better  than  those  which  have  been 
specified  by  eminent  writers  on  the  subject.  Cicero,  especially, 
has  mentioned  many  figures  in  his  third  book  De  Oratore, 
which,  by  omitting  them  in  his  Orator,  a  work  written  subse- 
quently, he  appears  himself  to  have  condemned.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  figures  of  thought  rather  than  of  words,  as 
diminution^  the  introduction  of  something  unerpected,  im^e,^ 
answering  our  own  questions,  digression,  permission,**  antithesis, 

nobody  thrice  ;*'  where  the  specification  of  the  three  persons,  (diqttis, 
ego,  nemo,  may  very  well  be  termed  a  dikKodog,  or  "  going  through.** 

♦  That  is,  "  digression,**  egreado  or  excvrms.     Some  term  equivalent 
to  regressio  might  rather  have  been  expected. 

t  See  c.  2,  sect.  19. 

$  This  saying  is  cited  also  by  Rutilius  Lupus,  u.  6. 

§  IV.  1,  68. 

II  Probably  some  native  of  the  Athenian  village  Thria  (Herod.  viiL 
66),  ridiculed  by  Menander. 

^  See  note  on  c.  1,  sect.  35. 

*♦  Called  by  the  Qreeks  epitrope  and  synchoresis.  An  example  of  it  is, 
/,  seguere  ItaUam  ventia,  pete  regna  per  widcu. 

McL  iv.  381.     Capperonier. 
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^{for  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  Banie  as  what  is  called  svamoTf^i,) 
I  proof  deth'ffd  from  the  stai&menU  of  the  oppoute  party.*  91. 
I  Some,  again,  are  not  fig  urea  at  all,  as  ordeft  emtmeratiajit  and 
I  drcHmscription,  whether  he  understands,  by  the  last  word,  a 
I  tbought  concisely  expressed,  or  definition,  which^  however, 
I  Cornificius  and  Rutilius  consider  as  a  figure  of  speech.  As  to 
fhffant  tranifpositioii  of  words,  that  is,  hi/perhatonyf  which 
I  Cffit'iliaa  also  thinks  a  fignre,  it  has  been  placed  by  me  amoiag 
I  tropes.  02.  Of  bnmidalimt,  though  it  is  ¥?hat  EutiliusJ  calla 
laXAo/wffff,  the  object  is  to  show  the  difference  between  men, 
I  things,  and  actions ;  and,  if  it  be  t-aken  in  an  extended  sense* 
it  is  certainly  not  a  figure ;  if  in  a  confined  sense,  it  will  be 
[mere  antithesis ;  but  if  the  term  be  intended  to  signify  ht/pal- 
\la(fe,  enough  has  already  been  said  of  it.§  93,  What  sort  of  a 
I  figure,  again,  is  reamnhuj  suhmrm^nt  to  your  propodtion!  Is  it 
what  Rutiliusjl  calls  ahiok<yyla  ?  It  may  also  be  doubted  wlietber 
reasoninfj  suited  to  the  order  of  (iktrilution,  which  is  put  by 
Hatilius  in  the  first  place, ^  is  a  figure.  91»  Rutilius  calls  it 
^pMaTodaffiQ,  which,  even  if  the  propriety  of  the  term  be  fully 
Admitted^  must  certainly  relate  to  several  propositions,  because 
reasoning  is  either  immediately  subjoined  to  each,  as  in  Cuius 
Anton ius ;  Bttt  neither  do  I  dread  him  as  an  accttser,  inasmnch 
as  I  am  innocent;  nor  do  I  fear  him  as  a  competitor,  mnee  I 
am  AnUmim :  nor  do  1  ej^jwct  aiiijlhing  from  him  m  cmtstdf 
siJice  he  is  Cicero  ,**  95.  or,  after  two  or  three  points  are  laid 
down,  the  reasoning  applicable  to  each  is  given  in  the  same 
order;  as  in  these  words  of  Brutus  respecting  the  dictatorsliip 
of  Pomp ey  :t+  /or  it  is  better  to  command  no  one  than  to  be  a 

•  See  a  1,  aect.  35^  i^q, 

f  VJII  6,  62,  65.     See  alsD  ix,  1,  3  ;  vi.  %  4,  26.  t  H.  2. 

I  Capper onier  refers  ua  to  viiL  6,  23,  wher*  there  ie  certainly  but 
little  said.  Wbs  Quintiliaii  thinking  of  wtftt  he  had  s^d  of  tlaXAo)'?), 
U.  3,  12  ?    Spalding. 

II  IL  19. 

it  P^osapodoHi  is  the  fignre  with  which  Rntilius  Lnpns  commencea 
hie  first  book. 

*•  See  iv.  2, 1 23.  Who  would  have  aaid  that  Cicero  could  have  been 
jnentioned  with  such  diareppect,  if  this  fragment  of  a  speech  B^ere  not 
left  ufl  if  But  AflcomuB  Periirtnng  Cp.  153)  say  a  that  both  Catiiine  atid 
Antonins  madfl  contumelions  peiiiies  to  Cioero*a  speech  In  Togd  fttn- 
diddt  inveighiog  agMOet  hti*  waut  of  nobiUty  of  birth,  which  was  th^ 
©nJy  point  on  which  tii&y  could  aasail  him,     SpaMmg. 

tt  Many,  snyi,  Spalding,  were  dedroua  to  make  Pom'^eg  d\di^\filx^\ra^ 
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slave  to  any  one ;  for  we  may[  live  honourably  without  eommaii^ 
hut  in  slavery  there  is  no  endurance  of  Ufe,  96.  But  man^ 
reasons  are  often  subjoined  to  one  observation ;  as  in  thtt^ 
passage  of  Virgil, 

Sive  inde  occuUaa  vires,  et  pahvia  terra 
Pmguia  concipvwrU,  gi/oe  UUa  omne  per  ignem 
Excoqidtwr  vitvum,  atque  exvd<U  vrmHUt  humor  ; 
Seu  pki/rea  color  iUe  viae,  et  cceca  relcixcU 
Spvramenta,  novas  veniat  qud  sticcus  in,  herhcu  ; 
Seu  durat  magis,  et  venas  astringit  kicmtes.* 
Whether  from  thence  the  lands  a  secret  power 
And  fattening  nurture  gain  ;  or  from  their  soil 
Its  whole  corruption  is  by  fire  expelled, 
And  useless  damp  exudes ;  or  whether  pores 
More  numerous,  and  more  passages  unseen 
The  heat  expands,  by  which  the  sap  may  pass 
Up  to  the  tender  herb  ;  or  whether  more 
It  hardens  and  constricts  the  opening  veins. 

97.  In  what  sense  he  would  have  relation  f  to  be  taken,  I 
cannot  say.  If  he  means  ucraXXay^,  or  fcraM^o^.J  ^'  ^^'' 
fiira^oX^,^  I  have  spoken  of  them  all.  But  whatever  is 
signified,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  or  of  the  preceding 
figures,  in  the  Orator.  The  only  figure  put  in  that  book|| 
among  figures  of  words  is  exclamation,  which  I  rather  consider 
as  a  figure  of  thought ;  for  it  is  an  expression  of  feeling ; 
and   in    this   respect  I  agree   with    all    other  rhetoricians. 

98.  To  these  Cornelius  adds  m^i(f>^a(Sig,  of  which  I  have 
spoken ;  and  Comificius  interrogation,  ratiocination,  svhjectionf 
transition,  occultation,  besides  sente^ice,  member,  article,  inter- 
pretation, conclusion;  the  first  five  of  which  are  figures  of 
thought,  and  the  other  five  are  not  figures  at  all.  99.  Kuti- 
lius,  again,  in  addition  to  the  figures  which  are  given  in  other 
authors,  specifies  crago//»oXoy/a,^  amyxaibv,**  ^tfoflro7'/a,tt  ^xoio- 

I  find  no  mention  elsewhere  of  Brutus  having  taken  any  part  in  the 
afiair. 

•  Virg.  Georg.  I  86. 

t  C.  1,  sect.  35.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  figure  as  Aquila  Romanus, 
sect.  84,  calls  Epcmaphora,  or  relatvm,  and  which  is  a  repetition  of  that 
kind  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  sect.  30  of  this  chapter.  Spaldvng. 

X  Sect.  36.  §  Sect.  85. 

II  Yet  compare  c.  I,  sect.  39,  with  sect  34.     Spalding', 

^  When,  after  conceding  some  point  to  our  adversary,  we  advanco 
some  still  stronger  argument  against  him.     Rutil.  Lupus,  i  19. 

•♦  C.  2,  soct.  106.  +t  C.  2,  sect.  68. 
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^p;*|l   ^gff)cri«,Tl   of  which    1  eaj   also   that  they  are  not 
^■nn^.  |/As  to  those  authors  who  have  made  scarce! j  any  end 
Hf  seeking  for  names,  and  who  haye  inserted  among  figures 
^■It    which    belougs   to   arguments,    I  shall   pay  them   nov^ 
^■ention, 

HlOO.  Concerning  what   are   really  figures,   toOj    I  would 
^KeHj  remark,  in  addition,  that  though  they  are  ornaments 
^■language  when  they  are  judiciously   employed,   they  are 
^■tremely   ridiculous   when   introduced  in   immoderate  pro- 
Hpon.     Some  spealiers,  regardless  of  weight  of  matter  or 
"rce  of  thought,  think  that,  if  they  can  but  distort  empty 
words  into  the  guise  of  figures,  they  have  attained  the  per- 
fection of  art,   and   therefore   never  cease   to   string   them 
together,  though  it  is  as  ridiculoua  to  aim   at  the  form  of 
eloquence  without  the  substance,  as  it  would  he  to  study  dresa 
and  gesture  for  what  is  not  a  living  body.     101,  Even  such 
figures   as  are  hwppily   applied    ought  not   to   be  too  much 
crowded.      Changes  of  countenance,   and  ejcpressive  glances 
of  the  eye,  add  great  effect  to  pleading,  hut  if  a  speaker  should 
be  perpetually  moulding  his  features  into  studied  configura- 
tions, or  should  keep  up  a  perpetual  agitation  in  his  foreht^ad 
and  hia  eyes,  he  would  only  make  himself  a  laughing-stock ; 
and  language  haSj  as  it  were,  a  certain  natural  appearance,  and 
though  it  ought  not  to  appear  torpid  in  immoveable  rigid ity^ 
it  should  yet  generally  be  kept  in  that  form  which  nature  has 
assigned  it,     10'3.  But  what  wo  ought  chiefly  to  understand 
in  regard  to  pleading  is,  what  places,  pers^ym,  and  occasions, 
require  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  figures  are  intended  to  please ; 
hut  when  a  speaker  has  to  labour  to  excite  emotions  of  indig- 
nation^ hatred,  or  compassion^  who  would  endure  to  hear  him 
ra^Dg,   lamenting,    or    supplicating,    in  studied   antitheses, 
balanced  clauses,  and  aimiJar  cadences  ?     Affected  attention 

"  Whan  we  Btate  the  eq^nity  of  oiar  caafi©  in  aa  "brief  a  form  of 
argtim^nt  as  possible.     HiitiL  Lupus*  ij.  3. 

t  C.  2,  sect.  16, 

Z  A  deflcription  of  the  chATRcter  or  maimert  of  a  peraon,  Rulil* 
I^up.  ii.  7. 

§  See  aect.  50, 

II  When  y/e  aay  that  we  forbeai*  to  atate  anything,  yet  expreaa  otir» 
^Ivea  m  audi  a  way  tlnat  it  is  understood,     HutU.  Lup,  ii.  11* 

^  When  wc  make  a  bold  attack  on  the  judge.     UulW.  YiU'^.  "4.  \%i, 

^   %  I 
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to  words,  in  such. cases,  destroys  all  trust  in  his  expression  cl 
feeling,  and,  wherever  art  shows  itself  truth  is  thought  to  be 
absent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  composition,  or  cultivation  of  style ;  authority  of  Cicero  acknow- 
ledged, §  1,  2.  Attention  to  composition  too  much  diaooniBged 
by  some  authors,  8,  4.  In  everything  the  powers  of  nature  should 
be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  5 — 7.  Union  of  power  with  gnoe^ 
8,  9.  Excellence  of  style  serves  not  only  to  please  but  to  con- 
vince the  hearer,  10 — 13.  This  may  be  proved  by  altering  the 
arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  elegant  composition,  14,  15. 
Style  not  neglected  by  the  ancients,  16 — 18.  Prose  may  be  more 
or  less  compact  and  studied,  19 — 21.  Particulars  that  require 
attention  in  it,  22.  Of  order,  23f— 81.  Of  junctions  of  word^ 
and  of  hiatus,  82 — 36.  Of  junctions  of  consonants  and  vowels, 
and  the  repetition  of  syllables,  87 — 48.  Of  members  and  commas, 
44.  Of  numbers  or  rhythm,  45.  Difference  between  rhythm  and 
metre,  46 — 51.  Of  feet  in  prose;  a  remark  of  Cicero,  52 — 55. 
How  far  number  or  rhythm  should  be  studied  in  prose,  56w 
Oratorical  numbers  or  rhythm,  57 — 60.  Attention  to  numbers 
mo&t  requisite  at  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  periods,  61 — 65. 
What  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  middle  parts,  66 — 71.  Of  the 
occurrence  of  verses,  or  parts  of  verses,  in  prose,  72 — 76.  Every- 
thing that  sounds  like  metre  should  b^  avoided,  77.  78.  Of  feet,  79 
— 86.  All  kinds  of  feet  must  enter  into  prose  composition,  87— -89. 
Are  varied  by  union  and  division,  90,  91.  The  force  and  influence 
of  particular  feet,  92  —94.  Of  the  closing  feet  of  periods,  96 — 1 09. 
Of  the  fourth  pseon,  110,  111.  A  speaker  must  not  be  too  solicitous 
about  his  measures,  112—115.  The  ear  must  judge ;  many  things 
cannot  be  taught  by  rule,  116—121.  Of  commata,  122,  128.  Of 
a  period,  and  its  members,  124 — 127.  What  kinds  of  sentences 
are  eligible  for  particular  parts  of  speeches,  and  for  particular 
subjects,  128 — 130.  What  feet  should  prevail  in  certain  sorts  of 
composition,  181—137.  Composition  and  delivery  must  be  alike 
varied  to  suit  different  subjects,  188 — 141.  A  rough  and  forcible 
style  preferable  to  the  smooth  and  nerveless,  142 — 145.  Con- 
cluding remarks,  146,  147. 

1.  On  composition  I  should  not  presume  to  write  after 
Cicero,  (by  whom  I  know  not  whether  any  part  of  oratory  has 
been  more  carefully  treated,)  had  not  men  of  his  own  age,*  in 

*  One  of  {hose  meant  is  Brutus ;  see  ad  Att.  ziv.  20,  xv.  1.  Quner, 
Bee  xii  1,  22;  10,  12 ;  also  Dial  de  Orat.  o.  18.    ST^aldmg. 
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iliittej)-a  which  they  addregsed  to  himself,  ventured  to  criticise 
Ik  style,  and  had  not  many  writers,  since  hi  a  day,  commu- 
DScaied  to  the  world  many  observations  on  the  same  Bubject, 
%  1  shall  however  adhere  to  Cicero  in  general,  and  shall  touch 
lut  briefly  on  such  points  as  are  undisputed  ;  in  some  things  I 
shall  perhaps  dissent  from  him.  But  even  when  I  offer  my 
own  opinion,  1  shall  leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own. 

&.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  would  repudiate  all  at^ 
teafion  to  composition  ^  and  who  contend  that  unpolished  lan- 
guage, such  as  it  happens  to  present  itself » is  both  more  natural 
and  more  manly.  Bat  if  such  persons  say  that  that  only  is 
natural  which  originally  sprung  from  nature,  and  which  pre- 
ceded culture,  the  whole  art  of  oratory  is  at  an  end,  4.  For 
men  of  the  earliest  ages  did  not  speak  with  our  exactness  and 
care,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  preparing  an  audience  with  an 
^ordium,  eitUt^htenmg  them  with  statements  of  facts,  comdncin^ 
them  with  ar^ments,  and  exciting  them  with  appeals  to  their 
ieelings.  They  were  ignorant  of  all  these  arts,  and  not  of 
composition  merely :  and  if  we  ought  to  spetds  in  no  respect 
better  than  they,  huts  should  never  have  been  relinquished  for 
houses,  dresses  of  skins  for  decent  apparel,  or  mountains  and 
forests  for  cities,  5,  What  art  too,  we  may  ask,  came  to  per- 
fection at  once  ?  What  is  not  improved  by  culture  ?  Why 
do  we  pranc  our  vines  ?  Why  do  we  dig  about  them  ?  Why 
do  we  root  out  brambles  from  our  fields,  when  the  ground  natu- 
rally produces  them  ?  Why  do  we  tame  animals  when  they  are 
bom  untamed  ?  But,  in  truth »  a  thing  is  most  natural,  when 
nature  has  allowed  it  to  be  brought  into  the  best  condition. 
6.  Should  we  say  that  what  is  unconnected  is  stronger  than 
what  is  compact  and  well-arranged  ?  If  short  feet,  such  as  those 
of  Sotadic  and  Galliambic  metre,  and  others  that  wanton  with 
almost  equal  licence  in  prose,  diminish  the  force  of  our  matter, 
this  is  not  to  he  imputed  to  too  much  care  in  composition.  7 .  As 
the  current  of  rivers  is  more  forcible  in  a  descending  channel, 
winch  offem  no  obstructiou  to  their  course,  than  amidst  rocks  that 
oppose  their  broken  and  struggling  waters,  so  language  that  is 
properly  connected,  and  flows  on  with  a  fill  1  flood,  is  preferable 
to  that  which  h  rugged  and  fragmentary.  Why,  theu,  should 
thay  tlutik  that  strength  is  relaxed  by  attention  to  beauty, 
when  nothing  attains  its  fuD  stren/^  without  art,  and  beauty 
al\\7iys  Bcrompamea  art?    8.  Do  we  not  see  l\i8X  iiSofi  ^^^^.^ 
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whieli  is  hurled  with  the  greatest  effect,  is  nho  hurled  I  with 
the  mosi:  grace  ?    The  surer  ia  the  aim  of  those  who  Liirect 
arrows  from  the  bow,  the  finer  are  their  attitudes*     In  pasaagea 
of  arras,  and  in  all  the  exerdses  of  the  palsestra,  what  blc|^'  is 
succesafullj  avoided  or  aimed  by  him  whose  movements  jhave 
not  something  artificial,  and  whose  step  is  not  assured  by  sl-sill '? 
9-  Thoughts,  in  like  manner,  appear  to  rae  to  be  aimed  aust 
impelled  by  studied  composition,  as  javelins  and  arrows  are 
by  the  thong  *  or  the  bowsDlng.     The  most  learned,  indeed, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  highest  efficacy  not  only  for 
giving  pleasure,  but  for  producing  con^^atio^  ;   10.  because,  in 
the  first  place,  nothing  can  fairly  pass  into  the  mind  whi( ' 
gives  offence  as  it  enters  the  ear,  which  is,  as  it  were,  thi 
vestibule  of  the  mind  ;  and  because,  in  the  second  place, 
are  adapted  by  nature  to  feel  pleasure  in  harmony  ;  otberwiiSi 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  notes  of  mnsical  inslrunients, 
which  express  nothing  but  meaningless  gounds,  to  excite  various 
emotions  in  the  hearer.     IL  In  the  sacred  games,  the  musi- 
cians do  not  excite  and  calm  the  mind  with  the  same  strains  ; 
they  do  not  employ  the  same  tunes  when  a  warlike  charge  is 
to  be  sounded,  and  when  supplication  is  to  he  made  on  th^^ 
\  bended  knee  ;  nor  is  there  the  same  concert  of  signals  whai^H 
an  army  is  going  forth  to  battle,  as  when  notice  is  given  t^™ 
retreat.     12*  It  was  the  custom  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
when   they  awoke  in  the  morning,  to  excite  their  minds  with 
tlie  sound  of  the  lyre,  that  they  might  be  more  alert  for  action; 
aud  to  soothe  themselves  with  it  before  tiiey  lay  down  to  sleep, 
in  order  to  allay  any  tumultuous  thoughts  that  might  have 
disturbed  them.  ^m 

13.  If,  then,  there  is  such  a  secret  force  in  mere  melodj^l 
and  modulation,  there  must  surely  be  the  utmost  p<3wer  in  the 
music  of  eloquence.  As  it  makes  a  difference  to  a  thought  in 
what  words  it  is  expressed,  bo  it  makes  a  difference  to  words  in 
what  form  they  are  arranged,  either  in  the  body  of  a  sentence, 
or  in  the  conclusion  of  it.  Some  thoughts,  indeed,  that  are 
but  of  slight  import,  aud  expressed  with  hut  moderate  force, 
beauty  in  the  language  conveying  them  sets  off  aud  recom- 
mends.  14,  In  short /let  die  reader  take  to  pieces  any  sentence 
that  he  has  thought  forcibly,  agreeably,  or  gracefully  expressed, 

•  AmertiisJ]  The  Atnentum  was  a  thong  «,ttaohed  to  a  javelin,  that  il 
might  be  hurled  with  greater  force* 
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fbid  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  words^  and  all  the  force, 
I  ftgreeableness,  and  grace^  will  at  once  disappear.  Cicem  *  haa 
'  thus  taken  to  pieces  some  of  his  own  seutent^es  in  bis  Orator ; 
as,  n^qii^  me  divkiai  movent,  quHnts  omnes  Afncanos  et  Ltiiios 
mulH  venalitii  mercatoresqm  superdrunt ;  and  fiome  of  tlie  foU 
,  lowing  periods ;  in  ivhich  when  you  effect  such  disarrange- 
ment, yon  seem  to  throw,  as  it  were,  broken  or  ill- directed 
weapons,  15.  Cicero  t  ^^o  corrects  a  sentence  which  he 
regards  as  having  been  composed  inelegantly  by  Gracchus. 
Tills  was  very  becoming  in  him ;  bnt  for  ourselves,  we  may 
^e  content  with  the  ta^k  of  rendering  compact  what  has  pre- 
Bented  itself  to  ^is  loosely  while  writing  it.  t'or  as  to  seeking 
examples  of  incorrectness,  which  every  one  may  find  in  his 
own  compositions,  to  wlmt  proiit  would  it  be  ?  1  consider  it 
qnile  enough  to  remark,  that  the  more  beautiful,  in  thought 
und  expression,  are  the  sentences  that  we  take  to  pieces,  the 
more  their  langxiage  appears  disfigured  ;  for  the  faultiness  in 
armngeraent  is  seen  more  clearly  by  the  light  of  their  brilliant 
phraseology, 

16.  At  the  same  time  that  I  admit,  however,  that  the  art 
of  eompmithn,  I  mean  the  peri'ection  of  the  art,  was  the  last 
that  was  attained  by  orators,  I  consider  that  it  was  counted 
among  objects  of  study  by  the  ancients  as  far  as  their  skili  had 
then  reached  ;  for  not  even  Cicero  himself,  great  as  his  autho- 
rity is,  shall  persuade  me  that  Lysias,  Herodotus,  and  Thucy- 
dides  felt  but  little  solicitude  about  it.  17.  They  perhaps 
did  liot  aim  at  the  same  sort  of  style  as  Demosthenes  and 
Platfj,  (who  however  were  quite  unlike  each  other,)  for  the 
simple  and  delicate  diction  of  Lysias  was  not  to  be  vitiated  by 
the  introduction  of  fuller  periods,  as  it  would  have  lost  the 
grace  of  its  simple  and  unaffected  colouring,  which  is  seen  in 
bim  in  its  highest  excellence  ;  and  it  would  have  lost  also  the 
credit  which  it  commanded,  as  be  wrote  for  others,  and  did 
not  speak  himself,  so  that  his  orations  were  necessarily  made 
to  appea^T  plain  and  artless,  a  quality  which  is  itself  the  effect 
of  art.  18.  As  to  history,  which  ought  to  flow  on  in  a  continuous 
Btreara,  those  clauses  that  break  the  course  of  orator)%  those 
breathing-places  so  necessary  in  spoken  pleadings,  and  those 
artificial  modes   of  concluding  and   eoramencing  sentences, 

•  Orat.  g  7ft.     The  words  are  from  bis  Orafia  V&metimM, 
+  Ibid. 
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would  have  been  but  ill-suited  to  it  In  the  speeches  of  th« 
historians,  indeed,  we  may  see  something  of  similarity  of  ca- 
dence and  antithetic  arrangement.  In  Herodotus,  assuredly, 
his  whole  style,  as  I  at  least  think,  has  a  smooth  flow,  and 
the  very  dialect  which  he  uses  has  such  a  sweetness  that  it 
appears  to  contain  within  it  some  latent  rhythmical  power. 
19.  But  of  the  diversity  in  styles  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
At  present,  I  shall  notice  some  particulars  that  must  first  be 
learned  by  those  who  would  compose  with  success. 

There  are,  then,  in  the  first  place,  two  kinds  of  style ;  one 
compact,  and  of  a  firm  texture  ;  the  other  of  a  looser  nature, 
such  as  is  used  in  common  conversation  and  in  familiar  letters, 
except  when  they  treat  of  something  above  their  ordinary  sub- 
jects, as  questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  the  like.  20, 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  looser  sort 
of  style  has  not  a  certain  measure,  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  to  be  observed  than  that  of  the  other  kind ;  (for  the 
style  of  conversation  and  correspondence  should  not  present 
perpetual  recurrences  of  hiatus  between  vowels,  or  be  destitute 
of  rhythm,)  but  it  does  not  flow  in  an  unbroken  stream,  or 
maintain  an  exact  coherence,  or  attach  phrase  to  phrase ;  so 
that  it  has  rather  a  lax  connexion  than  none  at  all.  fil.  Such 
simplicity  of  style  is  sometimes  becoming  in  pleading  causes 
of  an  inferior  kind  ;  a  simplicity  which  is  not  void  of  nume- 
rousness,  but  has  it  of  a  different  sort  from  that  of  the  higher 
oratory,  and  dissembles  it,  or  rather  observes  it  less  osten- 
tatiously. 

22,  The  more  compact  kind  of  style  has  three  principal  parts : 
phrases,  which  are  by  the  Greeks  called  xS/jki^ara ;  members^ 
or  xuXa :  and  periods^  for  wliich  the  Latin  term  is  ambitus^ 
circumductum,  continuatio,  or  conclusio.  But  in  all  confjpo- 
sition  there  are  three  particulars  necessary  to  be  observed, 
order,  junction^  and  rhythm. 

23.  Let  us  first,  then,  speak  of  order,  regard  to  which  is 
to  be  had  in  the  use  of  words  both  separate  and  in  conjunction. 
Words  taken  separately  we  call  ashy^hirot,.  In  respect  to  these, 
we  must  be  cautious  that  they  do  not  decrease  in  force,  and 
that  a  weaker  be  not  subjoined  to  a  stronger,  as  thief  U)  temple* 
spoiler-,  or  insolent  fellow  to  robber ;  for  the  sense  ought  to 
increase  and  rise,  as  in  the  admirable  words  of  Cicero,*  Foti, 

•  Philipp.  n.  ^5, 
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Itt'it/*  that  throatt  those  gides,  and  that  strength  of  ymtr  ivJtoU 
^rame  suitable  /or  a  gltiduttor,  &o  ;  sinoe  the  words  are  suc- 
H^ivelj  of  lai^er  meamag ;  but  if  lie  bad  commenced  with 
I^B  whole  frame,  he  could  not  have  proceeded  with  good  affect 
[to  tlie  sides  and  the  throat.  There  b  also  another  sort  of 
order  which  we  majf  call  natural  \  thus  we  should  say  vi^n  and 
\  w&men,  day  and  niyhu  rismg  and  setttmj,  rather  than  the  reverse 
waj,  ^4.  Some  words,  when  their  position  is  chimged,  become 
iuperfluous,  as  in  f rat  res  gemini ;  for  if  germni  is  put  first,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  add  f rat  res.  The  solicitude  of  certain 
writers,  who  desired  that  nouns  should  be  prefixed  to  verbs, 
verbs  to  adverbs,  nouos  to  adjectives  and  pronouns,  was  absurd  ; 
for  the  contrary  is  often  done  with  the  happiest  effect,  25.  It 
is  a  proof  of  too  great  scrupulosity,  also,  to  put  that  always 
first  which  is  first  in  the  order  of  tinie;  not  that  this  order  is 
not  frequently  to  be  preferred,  but  because  that  which  precedes 
is  often  of  the  greater  importance,  and  ought  consequently  to 
be  put  after  what  is  of  less.  26.  To  closo  the  sense  with  the 
verb,  is  by  far  the  best,  H  the  composition  will  allow ;  for  the 
force  of  language  lies  in  verbs.  But  if  that  order  is  attended 
with  harshness  of  sound,  it  must  yield  to  a  more  harmonious 
arrangement,  as  is  very  often  the  case  among  the  most  eminent 
orators  both  Greek  and  lAtin^  Doubtless  every  verb  that  is 
not  at  the  end,  causes  a  hyperbaton ;  but  this  is  admitted  among 
tropes  and  figures,  which  are  considered  as  beauties.  27.  Worda 
indeed  are  not  arranged  by  feet,  and  may  therefore  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  to  be  joined  with  those 
to  which  they  are  most  suitable  ;  as,  in  piling  together  unhewn 
stones,  their  very  irregularity  suggests  to  what  other  stones 
they  may  be  applied,  and  where  they  may  rest.  The  happiest 
kind  of  composition,  however,  is  that  in  which  a  judicious 
order,  proper  connexion,  and  harmony  of  cadence,  are  found 
combined.  28.  But  some  transpositions  are  carried  to  too 
great  a  lengthy  as  I  have  obsen'ed  in  the  preceding  books,*  and 
give  rise  at  times  to  faults  in  construction,  being  adopted 
merely  in  sport  or  wantonness  ;  as  these  phrases  of  Moacenaa,t 

•  See  viii.  2, 14,  But  I  wonde?  that  he  flhottld  have  made  so  iode- 
^mta  a  reference,  rb  if  he  were  looting  back  to  several  paa?ft(/ea. 
Ferbap&T  however,  be  did  not  well  remember  where  he  had  made  thu 

f  On  the  fantastical  nmties  of  style,  wMch  thft  tmde^^  ^\^^'b5l  \Ti 
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Sole  et  aurora  ruhent  plurima.    Inter  sacra  moifit  aquiifraa-inm. 
Ne  exequim  quidem  umm  inter  muerrimos  liderem  m^as.    WhiiL 
is  tlie  most  objectionable  in  this  passage,  is,  that  the  compositio^B 
IB  fliglitj  upon  a  grave  subject,  ^B 

2fl.  There  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  force  in  some  par- 
ticiikr  word,  which,  if  it  he  placed,  in  no  very  conspicuous 
position,  in  the  middle  part  of  a  sentencep  is  likely  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  hearer,  and  to  be  obscured  by  the  words 
BurrouTiding  it ;  but,  if  it  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  ia 
urged  upon  the  hearer's  notice,  and  imprinted  on  his  mind; 
as  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  Ut  tihi  necesse  esset  in  conspcctu 
populi  Eomani  vomwe  postridte ;  *'  That  yoil  were  forced  to 
vomit  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Borne  the  following  day/'  • 
30.  Transfer  the  last  word  to  some  other  place,  and  it  will 
have  much  less  effect ;  for,  standing  at  the  conclusion,  it  forms 
a  point,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  sentence ;  adding,  to  tbo 
disgraceful  necessity  of  vomiting,  (when  the  audience  expected 
nothing  further,)  the  shamefulness  of  being  unable  to  retain 
meat  on  Ms  stomach  the  following  day.f  SI-  Domitius 
Afer,  again,  used  to  put  particular  words  at  the  end  of  his 
sentences,  merely  for  lie  purpose  of  giving  roughness  to  his 
style,  especiallj  in  his  exordia.  Thus,  in  his  speech  for  Clean- 
till  a,  he  says,  Gratias  agam  cautiniK},  "  I  \\\\l  thank  yoij  at 
once,"  and  in  that  for  Lselia,  Els  utrmque  apud  i<?  judieem  peri" 
ditattiT  Ltslia,  *'  By  both  of  these  Lesha  is  brought  into  danger 
before  you  aa  judge."  He  was  so  little  disposed  to  be  studious 
of  the  nice  and  delicate  gretiftcations  of  melody,  that,  even 
when  harmony  presented  itself,  he  would  put  something  in  its 

l3£fficeiiA^  iee  Meibom.  Maecen.  cap*  23,  whose  uotice,  however,  these 

^fM^gmentfl  escaped  ;  as  well  as  another  which  h  cited  from  hia  Syuipo- 

Bium  by  Senrius  od  Yirgil,  Mik.  inii.  310,  and  which  is  quoted  and 

corrected  by  Bent  ley  on  Hor*  Od.  iiL  2L     Burmann.     As  Qnintillaa  iei 

Bpeakkig  of  tranHpositiOD,  Spalding  snppoaes  that  plwrinm  m  to  be 

takea  as  an  ablative  case  'W.^th  wvi^rora.     For  the  a^me  reason  we  naay 

LffiippoSfl  that  fra^inm  is  to  \m  taJcen  with  inter.     For  nuivit  Spaldi' 

laupposea  that  we  Hhould  read  man^.     The  sense  will  then  be  aometbi 

'like  this :  '*  [They]  are  red  with,  the  raj^s  of  the  aun,  and  mucli  Ughl 

from  the  eaat.     The  sHcred  water  flowa  amidst  the  aah  traea.     I  would 

not,  alone  among  the  moat  mifierahle  of  men,  see  my  om  fun  end 

rites,"     The  three  fragments  appear  to  be  unconnected,  i 

*  PMltpp.  il  25.  i 

t  La  hoote  de  u'avoir  pu  digdrer  en  vingt-qixati^  henrea  lea  viand^a 

dont  11  avait  cliai:gd  son  e^t^mac.     Gcdoynn 
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my  to  interrupt  it,  S*2.  That  ambiguity  may  be  produced  by 
a  faulty  collocation  of  words*  I  suppose  that  fiol>ody  is  ignorant. 
These  few  remai'ks  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  respecting 
order ;  for,  if  the  order  of  a  speaker's  words  be  ill-judged,  his 
ityle^  tbough  it  be  on  the  whole  compact  and  btirmonious,  will 
nevertheless  be  justly  characterised  m  deficient  in  elegance. 

The  next  particular  is  coufifinan,  wbich  baa  reference  to 
words,  phriism,  memlers  and  uhole  smiencm ;  for  all  these  have 
lieandes  aiid  faults  dependent  on  combination. 

33,  To  proceed  methodically,  there  are*  in  the  first  place, 
some  faults  so  palpable  tbat  they  incur  tbe  reprehension  even 
of  the  illiterate ;  for  instance,  when  two  words » coming  together, 
pmduce,  by  tbe  union  of  the  last  syllable  of  tlie  former  with 
the  first  syllable  of  the  latter,  some  ofiensiTe  expression,* 
In  tbe  next  place  there  is  tbe  clashing  of  vowels  ;  for.  wben 
tbis  occurs,  the  phrases  gape,  open,  dispart^  and  seem  to 
labour.  Long  vowelia,  especially  when  they  are  tbe  same, 
bftve  the  very  worst  of  sound  in  conjunction ;  but  tbe  hiatus 
is  most  remarkable  in  such  vowels  as  are  pronounced  w^ith 
a  round  or  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  .f  34.  E  has  a  flatter 
and  I  a  closer  sound  ;  and  consequently  any  fault  in  die 
management  of  them  is  less  perceptible.  The  speaker  who 
shall  put  short  vowels  after  long  will  give  less  offence,  and  still 
leas  ha  who  shall  put  short  ones  before  long ;  but  tbe  least 
offence  of  all  is  given  by  the  concurrence  of  two  short.  In 
fact,  whenever  vowels  follow  vowels,  the  collision  of  them  will 
be  more  or  less  harsh » in  proportion  as  tLie  mode  in  which  they 
are  pronounced  is  more  or  less  similar.  35.  A  hiatus  of  vowels, 
however,  ia  not  to  be  dreaded  as  any  great  crime ;  and  indeed 
I  know  not  whether  too  little  or  too  mueb  care  in  regard  to  it 
he  the  worse.  The  fear  of  it  must  necessarily  be  a  restraint 
on  an  orator's  efforts,  and  divert  bis  attention  from  points  of 
more  consequence.  As  it  ia  a  mark  of  carelessness*  therefore* 
to  be  constantly  running  into  this  fault,  so  it  is  a  sign  of  little- 
ness to  be  perpetually  in  dread  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  without 
Reason  that  critics  consider  all  tbe  followers  of  Isocrates,  and 
Bpeeially  Tbeopompus.J  to  have  felt  too  much  solicitude  as  tr 
particular.     36,  As   for  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  they 

Till.  3,  25,  t  Me^mlng  tbe  two  Towek,  0  and  A. 

t  SftB  Demetr.  PM.  ■ect  68  j  and  DionyB.  Hal.  Epist.  ad  Pomp,  dl 
Flatone,  ^^  sub.  tin.  p.  736  «d.  Emk. 
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paid  it  but  tnodenite  attentioti.  Indeed^  tbe  amalgamaiion  of | 
two  vowels,  wliich  b  called  sijnal<Bpha,  maj  renHer  a  perioj  J 
Bmoother  than  it  would  be  it*  every  word  retained  its  owa] 
vowel  at  tbe  end,  Sdmetimes^  too,  a  biatus  ia  beeoming,  aad] 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  os*er  what  is  said :  as,  Ptdckra  oru^l 
tioTie  acta  omnino  jactare.  Besides,  syHablea  that  are  long  iaJ 
themselves*  and  require  a  faller  pronunciation,  gain  somef&gj 
from  tbe  time  that  intervenes,  as  if  for  taking  a  rest,  betwft 
the  two  vowels,  3T  On  this  point  I  shall  quote,  with  th&l 
utmost  respect,  the  words  of  Cicero  :♦  The  hiatm  and  coneoam^l 
be  saja^  of  open  voweh  has  somfAhifUf  mjt  in  iU  hidi4*aHn§ 
not  unpl^asiHtf  nefjliffetit^ej  ff*  if  the  speaker  were  more  armom^ 
aboid  fm  matter  than  about  ht^  tronh. 

But  consonants  alsii  are  liable  to  jar  with  one  another  in  tbe 
connexion  of  words,  and  especially  such  as  are  of  a  harsher 
nature  j  as  S  at  tbe  end  of  a  word  with  X  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  following  ;  and  tbe  hbsing  is  still  more  unpleasant 
if  two  of  these  consonants  clash  together,  as,  Ars  nudiomm.  t 
S8.  This  was  Servins*  reason,  as  1  observed, J  for  catting  o£F  the 
the  letter  S  wbenever  it  terminated  a  word,  and  was  followed 
by  another  consonant  j  a  practice  which  Lauranius  §  blames, 
and  Messala  defends  ;  for  they  do  not  think  that  Lnciliu:;  re- 
tained tbe  find  S  when  he  said,  Se^^&nns  fuii,  awd  Di^nm 
locoqm ;  and  Cicero  in  bis  OraZor  ||  states  that  many  of  the 
ancients  spoke  in  the  same  way.  8t>,  Hence  beUigwrare  and 
po'meridiem,  and  \he  Diee  hane  of  Cato  tbe  Censor,  tbe  letter 
M  being  softened  into  E.  Such  modes  of  writing,  when  found 
in  old  books,  persons  of  little  learning  are  disposed  to  alter ; 
and,  while  they  think  to  censure  tbe  ignorance  of  transcribers, 
expose  their  own*  40,  But  the  same  letter  M,  when  it  termi- 
nates a  word,  and  is  in  contact  with  a  vowel  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  tbe  following  word,  so  that  it  may  coalesce  with  it,  is, 
though  it  is  written,  hardly  expressed  \  as,  MuUmti  ilh,  Quan- 

*  Orat  <i-  23. 

t  PithoBUH  Bupposes  that  we  aliould  read  arjc  dudioram. 

t  No  connnentator  has  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  this  Serviui, 
or  of  any  paABflge  in  which  Quintiliati  ha^  alluded  to  the  abstmction  of 
the  letter  S.     Spaldiii^. 

%  This  QAme  ia  probablj  corrupt.  Obrecht  rettda  Afhrniua,  but  in  all 
probability  iuoorractly,  £ia  Burma dn  ohaerves,  for  Afraniua  lived  at  an 
earlier  period  tUau  Me^gaK  ^J^^  QuiDtiban  most  VkfAy  speaks  of  somo 
of  Mes3B]a*3  contemporaries,  I  G,  48. 
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imn  erat ;  sd  that  it  giveg  the  sound  dmoat  of  a  new  letter : 
it  is  not  extinguished!  but  merely  obscured »  and  ia,  as  it 
were,  a  mark  of  distinction  betweeu  the  two  vowels  to  prevent 
tiiem  from  combining.  41.  We  must  also  take  care  that  the 
Inal  syllables  of  a  preceding  word,  and  the  initial  syllables 
of  that  which  follows  it,  be  not  the  same.  That  no  one  may 
wonder  at  suj^h  an  admonition,  I  mwy  remark  that  there  has 

I  escaped  even  from  Cicero,  in  a  letter,*  Ess  mihi  invisa  vi$(^ 

fiuntt  Brute,  and  in  his  verses, 

0  f&HumUam  tiiitam  roe  coti^v^s  Romam^'\ 

J 42,  A  number  of  monosyllables,  too,  have  a  bad  effect  in  sue- 

ijeession,  because  the  language,  from  the  many  stops  that  it  will 

loccaaiou,  will  seem  to  proceed  by  fits   and  starts.     For  the 

liame  reason,  also,  a  succession   of  short   verbs   and   nouns 

should  be  avoided  ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  long  ones, 

which  make  sentences  heavy  and  slow.     It  is  a  fault  moreover 

of  the  same  class,  when  words  of  similar  cadence,  and  of  similar 

terminations  and  inflexions,  are  joined  together.      43.  Nor 

is  it  proper  that  verbs  should  be  joined  to  verbs,  or  nouns  to 

nouos,  and  the  like,  in  a  long  succesaion,  as  even  beauties 

I       themselves  will  tire,  unless  they  are  aided  by  the  charms  of 

Tariety* 

44,  The  connexion  of  me7nhers  and  phraMA  does  not  require 
the  same  management  as  that  of  single  words,  (though  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  them  should  harmonize,)  but  it 
makes  a  great  difference,  as  to  cofnpasitmit  what  is  put  first 
or  last*  Thus  in  the  words  Vometts  fruMu  esadentis  ffrmniuvi 
Buum  €.t  tohim  tribunal  implevit^X  the  proper  gradation  is 
observed ;  but,  on  the  oUier  hand,  (for  I  shall  often  use  the 
same  examples  for  different  purposes,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  familiar*)  in  the  phrases  §  Saxa  atque  soUtudines  voci 
respandentr  be$ttw  scepe  immanes  cantu  flectuntitr  atque  comis- 

Itunt^  there  would  be  a  better  rise  in  the  sense,  if  their  order 
were  inverted,  for  it  is  a  greater  thing  that  rocks  should  be 
pioved  than  heaats  ;  yet  gracefulness  of  structure  has  ordered 
It  the  other  way, 
*  How  lost.  t  See  xi,  1,  24.    Juvenfll  s.  122. 

+  Cic.  PkiUpp.  ii  25.  The  words  "  tbe  proper  gradation  iff 
©bBsrved/'  are  ioisert^d  from  Gedoyn'^  veraion,  the  Benae  requiring 
pometliijJir  of  the  kind,  %  Cvc*  Y^Q  kK\L\V,  t.^. 
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45*  But  let  us  pass  on  to  nurnhors ;  for  all  structure,  ami 
memiirei  and  connection  of  irords,  is  coucemed  either  vvitb^— 
numbers,  {by  miDibers  I  wish  rhythm  to  be  understood,)  o^H 
with  7netres,  that  is,  certain  dimensions  of  syllables,  ^^ 

46.  But  though  both  rh3'thm  and  metre  are  composed  of 
feet,  they  have  nevertheless  seveml  points  of  difference  j  for 
ThjtJun,  that  is  numbers y  consists  of  lengths  of  times ;  m^^e, 
besides  length,  requires  the  times  to  be  in  a  certain  order; 
and  thus  the  one  Beems  to  refer  to  quantity,  the  otlier  to 
quality.  47,  Rhythm  lies  either  in  feet  having  two  parts 
equally  balanced,  as  the  dactyl,  which  has  one  long  syllable 
equal  to  two  short;  (there  is,  indeeJ^  the  same  property  in 
other  feet,  but  the  name  of  dactyl*  is  the  most  common ; — 
that  a  long  syllable  consists  of  two  times,  and  a  short  syllable 
of  one,  even  children  ktiow  ; — )  or  in  feet  that  have  one  part 
consisting  of  two  times  and  another  of  three,  as  the  first  pteon, 
which  is  formed  of  a  long  syllable  and  three  short,  or  its 
opposite,  which  is  formed  of  three  short  syllables  and  one 
long ;  (or  ia  whatever  other  way  three  syllables  opposed  to  two 
make  this  sesquialteral  proportion  ;)  or  in  feet  in  which  the 
one  part  is  double  of  the  other,  as  the  iambus,  which  is  formed 
of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable,  or  the  trochee  which  is  the 
reverse,  48.  The  same  feet  are  used  in  metre,  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  it  is  of  no  moment  to  the  rhythm  whether 
the  dactyl  has  the  first  or  last  syllables  short  ;  for  rhythm 
measures  merely  the  time,  its  object  being  that  the  space  from 
the  raising  to  the  loweiing  of  the  voice  be  the  same.  The 
measure  of  verses  is  altogether  different ;  for  there  an  anapEest 
or  spondee  cannot  be  put  for  a  dactyl,  nor  can  a  pseon  begia 
or  end  with  short  syllables  indifferently.  49.  Not  only, 
indeed,  does  the  regularity  of  metre  refuse  to  admit  one  foot  for 
another,  but  it  will  not,  possibly,  admit  even  one  dactyl  or  one^^ 
spondee  for  another. f    Thtis  if,  in  the  verse,  ^^M 


■  Periods  eonsisting  cHefly  of  spt^odeea  and  auapeesta  are  called 
dacUjlk  by  the  rhefcorieiana,  the  knowledge  of  whom  baa  been  well 
dissemiuatedt  chiefly  by  the  diligence  of  British  ciitics.  A  book  florae- 
what  leaa  known  than  many  othera  on  this  subject  ia  a  treatke  de 
Ehythmo  GrBecorum,  which  Dr.  Cleaver,  bishop  of  Cheatefj  published 
at  Oxford,  anonymously ,  in  1 7BS.     Spaldinff. 

t  Thufl,  in  the  verae  that  followa,  we  could  not  for  panditut  Eiit>» 
etitute  carminu  ;  and  bo  it  might  be  with  acy  epcmdee. 
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change  the  order  of  the  five  dactyls,  we  destroy  the  metre 
gether,     50.  There   are  also   the  following   difftirences : 

hytbm  has  in  definite  space^  metre  definite  ;  metre  runs  in  a 
certain  circle,  rhythm  flows  on  aa  it  hag  commenced  t  as  far 
as  the  /iffa^fl?^^,t  or  point  of  transition  to  another  kind  of 
rhythm ;  metre  is  concerned  only  with  vorda,  rhythm  is  applied 
€Tren  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  5 1 .  Hhythm  also  more  easily 
admits  blank  times, J  though  these  are  found  also  in  metre. 
[There  is,  however,  still  greater  licence  in  music, g  where 
peopje  measure  time  in  their  mind,  and  where  they  distinguish 
intervals  by  certain  marks,  with  a  atro[;e  of  tlie  foot  or  the 
hand,  and  observe  how  many  short  notes  such  intervals  contain, 
wbeuee  the  terms  percuiision^  rer^a^jiju,©/,  "of  four  times," 
w&rrdf^n/J-m^  **  of  five  limes,''  and  others  still  longer,  for  the 
Greek  word  ffr^fjifihv  denotes  one  time.  52,  In  the  siructure  of 
prose  the  measure  is  more  determined,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
more  apparent  to  every  hearer. 

Measure  consists^  accordingly,  in  metrical  feetj  and  these 
so  readily  present  themselves  in  prose,  that,  in  wnting  it, 
verses  of  all  kinds  frequently  escape  us  without  our  knowledge  ; 
and  certaialyll  there  is  nothing  written  in  pitise  that  may  not 
be  reduced  into  some  sorts  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses.  53, 
But  I  have  met  with  grammarians  so  fastidious,  that  they 
would  force  the  syllables  of  prose  com  position  into  various 
measures  similar  to  the  verses  of  lyric  poets. ^  54,  Cicero,  it  is 
true,  ehserves  in  several  places  tliat  the  vihole  beauty  of  com- 
position consists  in  numbers,  and  is  in  consequence  censured 
by  some  writers,  as   if  he   wanted  to  bind   prose  down  to 


^Ed.  X.  1,  t  See  aect  55* 

Jnania  tempofO^,]  Whai  U  meant  by  this  eipressioa  will  be  better 
underatood  by  a  referenco  to  neci.  lOS.  A  abort  fijllabl<?  may  be  in 
aomo  degree  length ened  by  nn  inane  tempui  or  pau&e  after  it.  Thus  in 
1^rpe  duci-rd  tbe  sy liable  p^  maj  be  made  loug,  aa  it  were,  by  a  pauM 
betwe«D  it  and  the  following  eylljible  du. 

§  mic]  Spalding  seem^  right  in  understanding  thifi  adverb  to  rof.  r 
to  CQUfiical  §onnd». 

\\  For  i:onira,  in  the  text,  I  read  cerU  with  GallsG'afl. 

II  Qui  Telut  Lpi^orum  quttdam  carmma  in  varia^  inen^urm  ayege" 
rurd.  The  mlut  i&  B^irmatrnX  and  makes  th&t  intelligihle  whiob  nsi 
critic  could  previously  iQterpret. 
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rliTthmical  rules  ;   for  numbers  arc   rhyllim^  as  he  himseU 

asserts,*  and  Virgii  who  followed  him, 

Nnmerog  Toerfdni,  ^  verbu  i£nerem,f 

I  have  the  mimberei,  if  I  knew  the  worda, 

and  Horace  4 

NiMA&rismiS  fertur 
Lege  mlutuSj 
And  Toalues  on  in  nmnhers  freed  from  law, 
55*  They  attack,  accordingly,  that  passage  of  Cicero,  §  among 
others,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  thunderbolts  of  Demosthejiei 
would  not  hmie  mbrated  with  so  mnch  force,  if  theif  had  not 
been  hurled  and  impelled  in  numbers.  If,  by  this  expressioHj 
be  means  itnpelhd  %  rhythm,  I  am  not  of  his  opinion,  for 
rhythm,  as  I  8aid,||  has  no  certain  limit,  nor  any  variety  ia 
its  course,  but  runs  on  to  the  end  with  the  same  elevations 
and  depressions  with  which  it  commenced.  But  prose  w^ill  not 
stoop  to  be  measured  by  taps  of  the  lingers.  56.  This  Cicero 
himself  understood  very  well^  for  he  frequently  remarks,  that 
he  desires  prose  to  be  numerous  only  so  far  that  it  should  be 
rather  not  aplM^fmg,  (which  would  be  a  mark  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity,)  than  Ivf y^jc^a?,  or  poetical ;  just  as  we  do  not  wish 
men  to  be  paI^stnt<Bf  and  yet  do  not  wish  them  to  bs  such 
are  called  a^akc^itrTai. 

57.  But  the  regukr  flow  of  a  period,  which  results  from  t] 
combination  of  feet,  requires  some  name.  What  name  can 
better,  then,  than  number,  that  is,  oratorical  number,  us  an 
©ntbymeme  is  called  an  oratorical  syllogism  ?  For  my  own 
part,  that  I  may  not  fall  under  the  censure  which  not  even 
Cicero  has  escaped, IT  I  request  that,  wherever  I  use  the  term 
number  to  signify  regular  composition,  and  wherever  I  have 
already  used  it  in  that  secse,  1  may  be  considered  to  mej 
oroioricnl  mmiher. 

hH,  As  to  collocation,  its  business  is  to  connect  word; 
already  chosen  and  approved,  and  such  as  are,  as  it  were,  con- 
Bigned'  to  it ;  for  words  rudely  united  are  better  than  words 

*  Omt.  c.  20.  +  Virg.  EcL  i^.  45. 

t  0(L  iv.  2,  11,  g  Ornt.  c.  70. 

II  Sect.  Bfl*  Quintilian  therefore  admits,  aa  Ge^ner  remarJcs,  aome 
difference  hetween  ThythM  aud  ntimber.  All  rhythm  is  numberj,  but  al] 
number  is  not  rhythm.  Cutiip.  aeot.  67-  ^paidin^.  There  was  there- 
fpT@  aomethiag  mot&  than  rbylJuQ  la  the  laoguftg^  of  Demoatli^ifl^ 

%  See  B«ct  £3, 
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that  are  useless.  Yet  I  would  allow  a  speaker  to  select  some 
words,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  in  preference  to  others,  pro- 
vided he  select  from  such  as  are  of  the  same  signification  and 
force,  and  to  add  words,  on  condition  that  he  does  not  add 
such  as  are  superfluous,  and  to  take  away^  so  that  he  does  not 
withdraw  any  that  are  necessary ;  I  vrould  permit  him  also  to 
vary  cases  and  nuralers  by  means  of  figures,  since  variety, 
which  is  frequently  adopted  for  embellishing  composition, 
pleases  even  independently  of  aoytking  else,  59.  When 
reason,  too,  pleads  for  one  word,  and  custom  for  another,  let 
composition  choose  which  of  ihe  two  it  thinks  proper,  vitavme 
or  viidsse,  dfprendere  or  depr^hendere.  Kor  am.  I  unwilling  to 
admit  coalescence  of  syllables,*  or  anything  that  is  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  thought  or  the  eJtpression.  60.  The  triumph  of 
art,  however,  in  this  depiirtment,  is  to  understand  what  word 
ii  most  suitable  for  any  particular  place ;  and  he  will  consimct 
his  sentences  best  who  shall  best  obsen-e  this,  tbough  not 
merely t  witli  a  view  to  structure. 

But  til e  management  of  feet  in  prose,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  much  more  difficult  than  in  verse  »  first,  because  a  verse  is 
indaded  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  words,  while 
prose  often  runs  in  long  periods  ;  and,  secondly,  because  versi? 
is  always  in  some  degree  unifomi,  and  flows  in  one  strain, 
while  the  language  of  prose,  unless  it  be  varied,  offends  by 
monotony,  and  convicts  itself  of  affectation.  fiL  Numbers,  in- 
deed, are  dispersed  thmughout  the  whole  body,  and,  so  to  speak, 
course,  of  prose ;  for  we  cannot  even  speak  but  in  short  and 
long  syllables,  of  which  feet  are  composed.  It  is  at  the  close 
of  periods,  however,  that  regard  to  numbers  is  more  requisite, 
as  well  as  more  observablet  than  any^^here  else ;  first,  because 
every  body  of  thought  has  its  limit,  and  requires  a  natural  in- 
terval to  separate  it  from  the  commencement  of  that  winch 
follows;  and,  secondly,  because  the  ear,  having  listened  to  a 
continuous  flow  of  words,  and  having  been  led  on,  as  it  were, 
by  the  current  of  the  speech,  is  better  able  to  form  a  judg^ 
ment  when  tlie  stream  comes  to  a  stop,  and  gives  time  for 
consideration.     652.  There  should  be  oothing,  therefore,  harsh 

♦  See  B«ct.  Sfi. 

t  1  read  qui  hoc  non  toliim  cQmp&nmdi  grtjiid  facit  Eollin,  Gedt^yn, 
and  BpaldiDg  all  eiiw  the  i];eceBHity  of  the  noHj  tliough  no  cue  ol  tb&p 
teutujed  to  Insert  it  in  his  teii. 
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or  abrupt  in  that  part  where  the  mind  takes  breath,  as  it  were, 
and  is  recruited-  The  close  of  the  period  is  the  natural 
resting-place  of  the  speech ;  it  ia  this  that  the  auditor  expects, 
ftud  it  is  here  that  approbation  bursts  forth  into  applause, 

Tha  beginnings  of  periods  demand  a  degree  of  care  nea^t  to 
that  which  is  required  for  tbe  dose  of  them  ;  for  to  them  alao 
the  hearer  pays  strict  attentioo.  63.  But  the  management  of 
tiiem  is  less  difficult  [  for  they  have  no  close  connexion  with 
what  precedes,  but  merely  refer  to  it  so  far  as  to  take  a  starts 
in g- point  from  it,  wilJi  whatever  deaeent  towards  the  dose; 
though  this  deacent  must  he  graceful,  for  the  close  will  lose  aU 
its  channs  if  we  proceed  to  it  by  a  rough  path.  Hence  it 
happens  that,  though  the  language  of  Demosthenes  is  thought 
to    be    unobjecdonably   euphonious    in    the    words,    U^^Tay 

the  first  place,  Athenians,  1  pray  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses," 
and  in  the  phrase  (which,  as  far  as  I  know,  ha^  been  disliked 
by  nobody  but  Brutus, f  and  lias  satisfied  every  one  else)  x,^t 
|w,^ir£i/  (SdXkp  f&n^l  ^^|«v?i>  '*  i^^sn  though  he  does  not  yet  throw 
or  shoot,"  64.  the  critics  find  fiiult  with  Cicero  in  regard  to 
FmniliariB  e^perat  esse  habuaU>n^  *'  he  had  begun  to  be  familiat 
with  the  bath  keeper,"  and  I^on  nimium  dura  archipiratm^  '^  not 
too  severe  to  the  private  captain ;"  for  though  halmatori  and 
archipiratm  are  terminations  similar  to  vm&i  ?ta.i  ^ikffat$  and 
jctijdt  Tti^Bii^y  yet  the  words  of  Demostheoes  are  more  studied; 
65.  and  there  is  something  in  the  circumstance,  too,  that,  in 
Cicero,  two  feet  are  included  in  one  word  ;  a  peculiarity  which, 
oven  in  verse,  has  much  of  nervelessness,  not  only  when  a 
word  of  five  syllables  ends  a  verse,  as  fortissima  T^ixdarida- 
nim^X  but  even  when  the  concluding  word  consists  of  but  four, 
as  Ap&nnijw^\  armiuiienth,^^  Ow«^*1[  60.  We  must,  accord- 
ingly, take  care  nol  to  use  words  of  several  syllables  at  the 
close  of  a  period* 

As  to  the  middle  parts  of  periods,  we  must  not  only  take 
eare  that  they  cohere,  but  that  they  be  not  drawling  or  prolix, 
and  also,  what  is  a  great  vice  of  the  present  day,  that  they  do 

*  De  Coron,  imt  ^ 

t  Where  Brutus  cenaured  ttw*  Words  of  the  third  Flulippic  we  dc 
not  know^     Spaiding, 

t  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1,  100.  §  Para.  Sat.  h  Bfi.     Ov.  Met.  iL  226. 

U  Ovid.  Met.  ^  456v  f  Mxk.  iii  517. 
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not,  from  being  composed  of  a  number  of  short  sjllablea^  pro- 
ceed by  i tarts,  as  it  were,  and  make  a  sound  like  that  of  chil- 
dren s  rattles,  67.  For  though  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
periods  are  of  the  most  importance,  inosmucli*  aa  it  is  there 
that  the  sensa  commences  and  concludes,  yet  there  is  also,  her© 
and  there,  a  stress  in  the  middle  pmts,  which  causes  a  sUght 
pause,  as  the  foot  of  a  runner,  though  it  does  not  stop,  yet 
leaves  an  impression*  Hence,  not  only  members  and  phrases 
ought  to  he  well  begun  and  ended,  but  even  in  the  parts  which 
are  closely  connected,  and  allow  no  respiratioD,  there  ought 
still  to  be  certain,  almost  imperceptible^  rests.  68.  Who  can 
doubt,  for  example,  that  there  is  but  one  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing words*  and  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  without 
respiration,  Animadverti,  jiidlcm,  omi^mi  accu^atork  omtion^m 
j*  m  duos  dmsam  fm&  partes  :f  yet  the  first  two  words*  the  next 
three,  the  two  following,  and  the  las^t  three,  have  respectively, 
as  it  were,  their  own  numbers,  which  allow  relief  to  iJie  breath  ; 
at  least  so  it  is  thought  by  those  who  are  studious  of  rhythm, 
69,  lo  proportion  as  these  short  divisions,  too,  ate  (frave  or 
spirited,  slow  or  quick,  laufpiid  or  lively,  the  periods  composed 
of  them  will  be  severe  or  effeminate,  compact  or  hm. 

70.  The  ends  of  phrases,  we  may  observe,  appear  sometimes 
lame  and  loose,  when  they  are  considered  as  they  stand  by 
themselves,  but  are  upheld  and  supported  by  the  words  that 
follow  them ;  and  thus  that  which  would  be  faulty  as  a  close 
is  corrected  by  continuation.  The  phrase  Nou  rult  populm 
Bmnanus  obsoktis  cnminibm  acctismi  Verrem,^  is  harsh  if 
you  stop  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  it  is  joined  to  that  which 
follows,  nova  pojitulat,  inandita  dedderat,  (though  disunited  in 
sense,)  the  course  of  the  whole  is  unobjectionable*  7L  The 
words,  Vi  adem,  tantum  dabk.^  would  form  a  bad  close,  for 
they  are  the  ending  of  a  trimeter  iambic  verse^  but  there 
follows,  lit  cibum  veBtitumffm  mferre  licent,  tunttttiK  which,  still 
abrupt,  is  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  conclusion, 
•tiefno  recusahat. 

72^  The  occurrence  of  «  whole  i^ene  in  prose  has  an  ex* 
tfemely  bad  e fleet,  and  even  a  part  of  one  is  unpl easing; 
especially  if  the  latter  half  of  a  verse  presents  itselt'  at  the 

*  The  test  h&&  qu^tieif  but  we  must  read  quatmus,  aa  Spaldiag 
reoiArki*  -f  Cicero  pro  C'Uipnt.  c  L 

t  In  Yerr-  v.  44,  S  In  Yerr.  t.  i.t% 
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close,  or  the  fonner  half  at  the  begmniiig  of  a  period.  As  to 
the  reverse,  it  is  often  not  widiout  grace  i  for  tlie  first  part  of 
a  verse  aotnedmes  forms  an  elegB^ut  cod  elusion  to  a  sentence, 
provided  it  be  confined  to  a  few  sjHables,  and  chiefiy  those  ®f 
the  iambic  trimeter  or  tetrameter.  73,  In  Afrk'dftsmek 
th&  beginning  of  a  senarius,  and  cloaea  the  Gist  member  of 
the  speech  for  Qtiintus  Ligarius*  Esse  -videahir^  which  is  now 
too  much  in  use,  is  the  be^nning  of  an  octonorios.*  Of  a  like 
nature^  are  the  expressions  of  Demosthenes^  '^affi  xai  maatf 
xal  '^am  VfjJv  San^  ftv^imv^  and  throughout  almost  all  the 
exordium  of  the  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  74.  The  ends  of 
TerseBr  fl-^sOi  a^^  ^^^  suitable  for  the  commencements  of 
periods  ;  as  Etai  vereor^  jtidicesj*  and  Animadverti,  judias.f 
But  the  beginnings  of  verses  are  not  snitable  for  the  begin- 
nings of  periods ;  though  Livy  commences  his  history  with 
the  commencement  of  a  hexameter,  FactitrmrM  opens  pre- 
tium  sim ;  for  bo  he  published  it ;  and  it  ia  better  so  than  as 
it  has  been  corrected.  J  76.  Nor  are  endmgs  of  verses  proper 
for  the  endings  of  periods;  though  Cicero  sajs^  Qidf  me 
vmimnnemo^^  which  is  the  end  of  an  iambic  trimeter.  We 
may  call  such  a  verse  a  trimeter  or  senarius  indiscriminately ; 
for  it  has  sii  feet  and  three  percussions.  The  end  of  a  hexa- 
meter forms  a  still  worse  conclusion  \  of  which  Brutus  gives 
an  example  in  one  of  his  letters, |  Neque  illi  maluni  habere 
tutored  aut  defemores,  quunqunm  sclunt  phctiisse  Oatoni. 
70.  Iambic  verses  are  less  observable^  because  that  kind  of 
verse  is  nearer  akin  to  prose.  Such  verses*  accordingly,  often 
©scape  us  unawares ;  Brutus,  through  his  very  anxiety  for 
elomaoe  in  composition,  makes  them  very  frequently ;  Asinius 
Poilio  not  seldom :  and  even  Cicero  himself,  at  times,  as  in 
the  commencement  of  his  speech  against  Lucius  Piso,  Tro  dii 
immfyrtaki,  qitis  hk  illuxtt  dies  ?  77.  But  we  must  avoid  with 
equal  care  whatever  is  h^v^f^ov,  or  metrical,  as  in  that  of  Sal- 
lusliTf  J'aisd  qu^ritur  d^  naturd  sua ;  ior  though  prose  should 

•  Tho  tetmmetar  inychaic^  wMdi  Cicero,  Tuae,  Disp.  L  44,  calls  atp* 

tmariut.    Spalding. 

t  Cio.  pro  Mil.  a  1.  J  Cio.  pro  Ligar.  c.  1,  and  pro  Cluent  o.  1, 

S  Namolj  Fa^hirvM€  tim  i^ercs  preiiunt;  as  it  appeal^  aajs  Draki 

borch,  ID  moat  maouicriptB* 

H  Pro  Lirar.  c,  1.  ^  ICot  extant 

**  Bdl*  Jug.  ioit.    Th£j  are  the  kat  five  feet  of  a  trimvter  iambio* 
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be  bound,  it  should  nevertlieless  appear  free,  78.  Yet 
PUto,  though  moat  careful  in  his  composition,  could  not  avoid 
such  faults  at  the  very  comjnencement  of  his  Tirn^Bm  ;♦  for 
yon  may  find  there,  first  of  all»  the  commencement  of  a  hex- 
ameter veise ;  then  you  may  form  an  Anacreontic,  and,  if  you 
please,  a  trimeter  iambic,  and  what  ia  called  by  the  Greeks  a 
penthemm^sr,  consisting  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  All  this  is  in 
a  very  few  words.  There  has  also  escaped  from  Thticydidesf 
a  phrase  of  the  softest  kiud  of  metre,  u^^  ^f^tav  Kagf  £  if  cci^^ffay. 
79.  But  since  all  prose,  as  I  said,  J  consists  of  feet,  I  shall 
d  some  remarks  on  them  also ;  and  m  diSerent  names  are 
given  them  by  different  authors,  we  must  settle,  in  the  first 
place,  by  what  name  each  is  to  be  called.  On  this  head  I 
shall  follow  Cicero,  §  (for  he  followed  the  most  eminent  of  tlie 
Greeks,)  excepting  that  a  foot,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  exceed 
three  syllablesj  though  he  admits  the  poson  and  the  dochmius^ 
of  which  the  former  extends  to  four  and  the  latter  to  five  feet ; 
but  does  not  omit  to  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are 
egarded  by  some  as  Jiumbers^  not  feet.  80.  Nor  is  this 
linion  unreasonable;  for  whatever  exceeds  three  syUablea 
u tains  more  tlian  one  foot.  Since,  then,  there  are  four  feet 
that  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  eight  of  three,  I  shall  call 
that  which  consists  of  two  long  syllables,  a  spondm^  that 
which  has  two  short,  a  pyrrhic  (some  call  it  a  pBriambus);|j 
that  which  has  a  short  and  a  long  syllable,  an  iambus ;  the 
contrary  to  it^  formed  of  a  Jong  and  a  short,  a  choteus,  not,  as 
others  term  it,  a  trochee.  81.  Of  those,  again,  which  consist 
of  three  syllables^  that  which  is  formed  of  a  long  and  two 
shoTt,  is  imiversally  called  a  dachjl ;  that  which  contains  an 
equal  number  of  times,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  an  anapcest 


*  The  word*  are  El^t  ^woj  rpilc'  6  Si  ffi)  Tiretpre^  'ip*'*',  i  ^iKi, 
le  portions  of  verses  wMcb  Quintilkn  meutions  are  made  thuH : — 
Etc"  ^v(f  I  rptl^.    Beginning  of  a  hexameter. 
o  Sk  i^tf  I  TiTap  I  ro£  iffii^v.     An&creontiu. 

Sim  Tpit^  \  0  it  di^  \  rfirap]rog  i)  |  pwv,  w  |  ^tXf«     Trimetar  iamhic 
EIc  ^^^  I  "rptiQ  Q  it  \  B}).     Dactylic  p^nthemimar* 
f  L  S.     The  words  approach  very  doaely  to  the  soft  languor  of  tha 
Qfilliamhic   meaaure,  atartlug  forth,  after   the   short   impetua   of  an 
Buapeeatt  into  two  third  pE&ona.    Sptdding. 
t  Sect,  51  g  Orat.  c  fli,  S5. 

II  Because  it  has  one  time  leaa  than  ftn  iambue,  tbia  being  denoted  by 
the  Greek  preposition  jrapa* 
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A  short  syllable  between  two  long  fortns  an  amphimacer,  out 
the  name  more  commonly  given  it  is  cretic.  82.  A  long  syllable 
between  two  short  is  called  an  amphibrachys;  two  long  sylla- 
bles following  a  short,  a  hacchius ;  two  long  preceding  a  ahort 
a  palimbacchius.  Three  short  syllables  make  a  trochee,  which 
those  who  give  the  name  trochee  to  the  choreas,  choose  to  call 
a  tribrach  ;  three  long  make  a  molossm.  83.  Of  these  feet, 
there  is  no  one  that  has  not  a  place  in  prose  composition ;  bat 
such  as  are  fuller  in  times,  and  stronger  in  long  syllables,  give 
proportionably  more  weight  to  language  ;  short  syllables  give 
it  celerity  and  briskness.  Each  sort  is  useful  in  its  proper 
place ;  for  gravity  and  slowness,  when  there  is  need  of  rapidity, 
and  quickness  and  precipitation,  when  fhere  is  need  of  solem- 
nity, are  justly  and  equally  reprehensible.  84.  It  may  be  of 
importance  to  remark,  also,  that  some  long  syllables  are  longer 
than  others,  and  some  short  syllables  shorter  than  others ;  so 
that,  though  no  long  syllables  appear  to  have  more  than  two 
times,  nor  any  short  syllables  less  than  one  time,  (and  hence 
all  short  syllables,  and  all  long,  when  arranged  in  metre,  are 
accounted  equal  one  to  another  respectively,)  yet  there  are 
almost  imperceptible  diflferences  in  them,  some  seeming  to 
contain  more  and  some  less.  As  to  verses,  they  have  their 
own  peculiarities,  and  in  them,  accordingly,  some  syllables 
are  common.  85.  Nature,*  indeed,  allows  a  vowel  to  be 
either  short  or  long,  as  well  when  it  stands  alone,  as  when  it 
precedes  two  or  three  consonants ;  but,  in  the  measuring  of 
feet,  a  syllable  that  is  short,  with  another  that  is  short  follow- 
ing it,  but  which  has  two  consonants  at  the  commencement, 
becomes  long ;  as, 

Agreatem  temii  m/mam  medkaris  avend.f 

•  This  part  is  not  very  intelligible.  The  t^xt  of  all  the  editions  is, 
Veritcu  verd,  quia  patUwr  aqu^  brevem  esse  vd  tongam  vocalem,  qmm.  ett 
tela,  qudm  qv/am  earn  consonantes  una  plvresve  prcecedunt,  cerU  in 
dimensume  peduMf  &c.  Spalding  proposes  to  read,  Veritas  utique 
patitur  CBqui  brevem  esse  vet  longam  vocalem  qwum  est  sola,  qudMh  quum 
consonaMes  binas  tresve  prsdcedit,  ceterum,  &c.  I  have  translated  the 
passage  in  conformity  with  these  emendations.  Pedestrem,  equestrem, 
sUvestrem  furnish  examples  of  a  vowel  before  three  consonants. 
"  Veritas,*'  says  Gesner,  is  **  natura  ipsius  rei  de  qnk  agitur." 

t  This  is  no  exact  quotation  from  Virgil :  there  is  SUvestrem  tenm 
musam  meditaris  averidf  Eel.  i.  2,  and  Agrestem  tenui  meditabor 
arundine  m/usam,  EcL  vi.  8 ;  Gdsner  supposes  that  Quintilian  confused 
the  two  in  his  memory. 
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6,  A  is  short ;  and  0re  is  sliort  *  jet  raakes  the  syllabk 
receding  it  long,  and  therefore  communicates  to  it  a  portion 
"  its  own  timo-t  But  how  could  it  do  so,  unless  it  had 
ore  time  than  the  very  shortest  of  sjllables,  such  as  it 
ould  itself  be  if  tlie  consonants  Bt  were  withdrawn  ?  As  it 
it  lends  one  time  to  the  syllable  that  goes  before  it,  and 
rrows  one  from  that  which  follows  it ;  and  thus  the  two 
llables  by  nature  short  become  possessed  of  four  times  hj 
position, 

87.  But  I  wonder  that  certain  writers,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  learning,  should  have  entertained  tbe  opinion  that 
thej  ought  to  choose  some  feet  for  prose  and  reject  others,  as 
if  there  were  any  foot  that  must  not  at  times  enter  into  prose 
composition.  Although,  therefore,  Ephorus|  delights  in  the 
pseon,  which  was  invented  by  Tbrasymachus||  and  approved  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  dactyl,  as  being  happy  compounds  of 
short  and  long  syllables,  while  he  shuns  the  spondee  and  the 
trochee,  objecting  to  the  slowness  of  the  one  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  other;  88*  although  Aristotle  thinks  the  heroic  foot, 
that  is,  the  dactyl,  is  more  suitable  for  ^ofty  subjects,  and  the 
iambus  for  those  of  common  life,  and  dislikes  the  trochee  as  too 
flightyj  giving  it  the  name  of  a  dancing  measure  ;§  and 
although  Theodectea  and  Theopbrastus  express  similar  opinions, 
and*  subsequently  to  tbem,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  ;  89. 
yet  the  feet  to  which  they  object  will  force  themselves  upon 
them  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  they  will  not  be  able 
constantly  to  use  their  dactyl  or  their  p©on,  the  latter  of 
which  they  commend  most,  because  it  rarcdy  forms  a  verse* 

*  Short  by  nature  only ;  by  poflition  it  is  long.     Cappemnier. 

+  The  two  Byllableflj  oa  Quiatilian  aftenrarde  Bay^.  teome  long^  oi 
possessed  of  four  timea>  and  ^*  gre^*'  aaya  GeBner,  "  gives  one  time  to 
the  preceding  o,  while,  on  the  other  hiiDd,  it  receives  one  time  from 
the  followiQg  BjUable  item,  which  would  itaelf  be  abort  but  for  being 
lengthened  by  a  conaonant  following  it/'  But  in  all  this,  as  ho  obaerrea, 
there  is  something  wMch  Roman  eari  might  comprehend^  bnt  whieh 
OUT!  do  not  catch* 

t  Cicero  Omt  c.  57- 

§  Quintilian  seems  to  mean  that  ThrasymachuB  firet  gave  name  to 
'the  paeon  aa  a  foot.  That  it  wita  liked  by  Aristotle  appears  from 
Cicero  de  Omt.  iii.  47»  and  Aristotle  Rhet.  iii*  SL 

It  Eiqae  cordacii  niimcn  impanunt.]  The  eordax  was  a  light  dance 
used  m  comedy.  That  AriatotlB  gave  ihia  name  to  the  trochee  appears 
^m  Cicero  Orai  c,  57- 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  choice  of  words,  which  cannot  be 
altered  as  to  quantity,  or  made  long  or  short  like  syllables  in 
music,  that  will  render  the  recurrence  of  certain  feet  more  oi 
less  frequent,  but  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  then 
after  they  are  chosen. 

90.  Most  feet,  indeed,  arise  from  the  connexion  or  sepan 
tion  of  words ;  hence  different  feet  may  be  formed  from  th« 
same  wopds  ;  and  I  remember  that  a  poet,  of  no  mean  lepate, 
wrote,  in  sport, 

Astra  tenet  ccehMn,  mare  dasees,  area  messem, 

a  verse  which,  read  backwards,  becomes  a  Sotadic*  verse.  So 
a  trimeter  iambic  may  be  formed  from  a  Sotadic  read 
backwards : 

Ooptt^  exeruU  mohUe  pinus  rej^ita, 

91.  Feet  are  consequently  to  be  intermixed ;  and  we  must 
take  care  that  those  which  are  of  a  pleasing  kind  form  the 
greater  number,  and  that  the  less  agreeable  be  hidden,  as  it 
were,  in  a  crowd  of  the  better  sort.  The  nature  of  letters  and 
syllables  cannot  be  changed,  but  much  effect  may  be  produced 
by  studying  that  those  may  be  associated  which  are  best 
adapted  to  each  other.  Long  syllables,  as  I  remarked,  have 
more  impressiveness  and  weight ;  short  ones  more  lightness. 
Short  syllables,  if  they  are  mixed  mth  long,  may  be  said  to 
run ;  if  they  are  continued  in  unbroken  succession,  to  bound. 

92.  Feet  that  rise  from  short  syllables  to  long  are  more 
spirited  in  sound;  those  which  descend  from  long  to  short, 
more  gentle.  It  is  best  to  commence  with  long  syllables ;  but 
\ye  may  sometimes  commence  very  properly  with  short;  as, 
Novum  crimerijf  or,  what  is  milder  in  sound,  AnimadverH, 
judices,'^  words  which  are  happily  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech  for  Cluentius,  since  such  a  beginning  has 
something  of  similarity  to   partition,  which  requires  speed. 

93.  The  close  of  a  period,  too,  may  very  well  be  composed  of 

*  So  called  from  Sotades,  a  poet  who  wrote  much  in  it,  and  con- 
■ifiting  of  three  Ionics  d  majore  and  a  half.  The  word  cuijwret  in  the 
text,  Sotadeo  adjuvet  retro  trimetroSt  is  probably  corrupt^  though  Badius 
Asoonsius,  as  Spalding  observes,  has  endeavoured  to  explain  it  by 
adjufiffat  ae  tanquam  jurejuramdo,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  words  oi 
Horace,  AUeriui  tic  Altera potcU  opem  res  et  conjitrat  amid* 

•*•  TMfl.  nro  T.I  car.  init.  X  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  init. 
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^RLg  syllables  ;  thougli  short  ones  may  also  form  a  conclusion ; 
H|e  length  of  tbe  last  syllable  is  regsirded  as  indiSerent.  I 
Hia  not  ignorant  that  a  short  eylhible,  at  the  end  of  a  senteoca, 
B  accounted  as  long,  because  the  time  in  which  it  is  deficient 
B^  in  some  degree  supplied  from  that  which  follows  it  i  but, 
Bhen  I  consult  my  own  ears,  I  feel  that  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference whether  the  concluding  syllable  be  really  long, or  only  be 
accepted  as  long.  For  example,  the  conclusion,  Dkere  incipi' 
mitsm  timers,*  is  not  so  fuU  in  sound  as  Amus  est  confiterL'^ 
94*  Yet  if  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  last  syllable  be 
long  or  shorty  tbe  same  foot  will  close  both ;  but  to  me  the  latter 
has,  I  know  not  how,  the  air  of  sitting  down,  the  former  that 
of  merely  stopping*  Hence  some  have  been  induced  to  assign 
tbree  times  to  along  final  syllable,  in  order  that  that  time  which 
a  short  syllable  following  a  long  one  takes  from  it,  might  be 
added  to  the  long  syllable.  Nor  is  it  only  of  importance  what 
foot  is  last  in  the  period  ;  it  is  also  of  consequence  what  foot 
precedes  the  last.  95,  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  take 
account  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  end,  (and  three  are 
not  to  be  regarded  unless  they  consist  of  fewer  than  three  syl- 
lables, but  poeticj.1  nicety  is  to  be  avoided,)  or  fewer  than  two; J 
if  we  go  further  back,  the  result  will  be  measure,  not  number. 
But  the  one  concluding  foot  may  be  a  dicJiorsus^  if  that,  indeed, 
be  one  foot  which  consists  of  two  chorei.  96.  Or  it  may  be 
that  peeon  which  consists  of  a  choreus  and  a  pyrrhic,  aJid 
which  is  thought  pecufiarly  fit  for  the  commencement  of  a 
sentence  j  or  it  may  be  tbe  other  poBon  which  is  of  a  contrary 
form,  and  which  is  deemed  appropriate  for  the  termination 
of  periods  j  and  it  is  these  two  pseons  that  writers  on  rhetoric 
generally  mean  when  they  speak  of  pEeons ;  though  they  call 
other  feet  §  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one  abort 
by  that  name,  in  whatever  order  the  short  syllables,  and  the 
long  one,  occur.  97.  Or  it  maybe  a  dochmius,  which  is  formed 
of  a  bacchius  and  iambus,  or  an  iambus  and  ere  tic,  and  which  is 

*  Cic*  pro  WH  0,  1.  t  CiCk  pro  Ligar.  c  1, 

t  We  may  observe  three  di^syllabie  feet  from  tb©  end  ;  but  not  mord 
thfln  two  trisylkbic  feet*     See  Cicero  Orat  o.  64. 

§  By  other  feet  Qinntilisu  meauB  the  second  and  tbird  peeona, 
"'*"',*'"  ^  **,  though  this,  aa  Spalding  obeerTi!&,  is  hardly  to  bo 
didtod  ftom  the  text  The  word  om7i>e9  I  liave  not  trauakted. 
Eatimemf  says  Spalding,  is  doubtleas  e^juivalent  to  j^roporiioncm, 

!l  Soot.  So. 
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a  firm  and  grave  foot  for  the  close  of  a  periocL  Or  it  may  be 
a  spondee,  which  Demosthenes  has  frequentlj  used,  and  which 
has  great  stability ;  and  a  cretic  may  very  happUj  precede  it, 
as  in  these  words,  Be  qua  ego  nihil  dicam,  nisi  depeUendi 
criminis  causa.*  This  exemplifies  what  I  said  above,!  that 
it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  two  condadmg 
feet  are  contained  in  one  word,  or  whether  each  consists  <^  a 
single  word.  Thus  criminis  causa  is  forcible;  archipiratal 
soft ;  and  the  softness  becomes  still  greater  when  a  tribrach 
precedes  the  spondee,  as  facilitates,  temeritates,  98.  For 
there  is  a  certain  portion  of  time  latent  between  the  syllables 
of  a  word  when  it  is  divided,  as  in  the  spondee  which  forms 
the  middle  part  of  a  pentameter,  which,  unless  it  consists  of 
the  final  syllable  of  one  word,  and  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
next,  constitutes  no  part  of  a  regular  verse.  To  the  spondee, 
too,  though  with  less  effect,  may  be  prefixed  an  anapaest,  as, 
Muliere  non  solum  nohili,  veriim  etiam  notd,  09.  So  the  anapSBSt 
and  the  cretic,  as  well  as  the  iambus  which  is  found  in  both, 
but  is  shorter  than  either  by  a  syllable,  may  very  well  precede 
the  spondee,  for  thus  one  short  syllable  will  be  prefixed  to  three 
long.  A  spondee  also  may  very  properly  go  before  an  iambus, 
as  lisdem  in  armis  fui,\  A  spondee  and  bacchius,  too,  may 
be  prefixed  to  the  iambus,  since  the  conclusion  will  then  be 
a  dochmius,  as  In  amiis  iisdemfui.  100.  From  what  I  have 
just  shown,  II  it  appears  that  a  molossus  is  very  suitable  for 
the  conclusion,  provided  that  it  has  a  short  syllable,  belonging 
to  any  foot  whatever,  before  it;  as,  Ulud  sdmus,  vbicumqus 
sunt,  esse  jyro  nohis.%  101.  If  a  pyrrhic  precedes  the  spondee, 
it  will  have  less  gravity  ;  as,  Judicii  Juniani  ;*♦  but  the  effect 
will  be  still  worse  if  a  paeon  precedes;  as.  Brutes  duhitariff 
(unless  we  regard  this  rather  as  a  dactyl  and  a  bacchius).  Two 
spondees  can  scarcely  ever  be  used  in  succession,  (such  a 
termination  being  remarkable  even  in  a  verse,)  unless  when 
they  may  be  made  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of  three  members ; 
as,  Cur  de  perfugis  nostris  copias  comparat  is  contra  nos .?  J  J 
where  we  have  one  syllable,  then  two,  and  then  one.  102.  Nor 
can  a  dactyl  be  properly  prefixed  to  a  spondee,  because  we  dishke 

•  Cic.  pro  CaeL  c.  13.  f  Sect.  66.  t  Ibid.  §  Cio.  pro  Ligar.  c.  8. 
I  Sect.  99.  Spalding.  ^  Whence  these  words  come,  is  unknown. 
•*  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  1.  ft  Cic.  Orat.  c.  1. 

tX  lb.  c.  66.     The  words  are  from  a  speech  of  the  orator  Craasua. 
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|e  end  of  a  veise  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  prose.  The 
cchiua  ma?  conclude  a  period,  and  may  be  doubled,  as 
nennm  timwes;*  and  it  likes  a  choreua  and  spondee  to  be 
*bre  it*  as,  Ut  ve^ienum  timeres.  The  palimbacehius,  also, 
will  form  a  -very  proper  ending,  nnlaas  we  wish  the  last  ajllable 
to  be  long;  and  it  will  take  a  molossus  before  it  with  very 
good  effect,  as  Cini^  Bomanns  mm:f  or  a  bacchius,  as.  Quod 
hw  potest,  nos  possemits.X  iO^-  But  it  is  more  proper  to  say 
that  these  phmses  are  terminated  by  a  choreua  with  a  spondee 
preceding,  for  the  rhythm  lies  chiefly  in  tlie  words  Nos  posse- 
muA,  and  Romanus  mm.  The  dichoreus  may  also  form  a  con 
elusion,  that  is,  the  chorens  or  trochee  may  be  doubled,  a  termi- 
nadoa  which  the  Asiatics  frequently  use,  and  of  which  Cicero 
affords  ns  this  example,  Patrls  dictum  sapmis  trnieritas  filii 
evmprobavit.^  104,  The  cboreus  will  admit  a  pyrrhic  before 
it^  as,  Omnes  prope  cives  vtrtute,  ffhrid^  dignitaU  mperahat. 
A  dactyl,  too,  will  form  a  good  termination,  or  attention  to 
the  last  syllable  may  mdte  it  a  ere  tic,  as,  Muliereuld  ni^m  in 
Utore ;\\  and  it  will  take  before  it,  with  very  good  effect,  a 
cretic  or  iambus,  but  not  a  spondee,  and  still  less  a  cboreus. 
106.  An  amphibrachys  forms  a  very  good  ending ;  as  Quintum 
Ligarium  in  Africa  fume ;  or  we  may  prefer,  by  lengthening 
the  last  syllable  J  to  make  it  a  bacchius*  The  tribrach  is  not  a 
very  good  ending,  if  the  last  syllable  be  accounted  short,  as  it 
certainly  must  sometimes  be,  or  otherwise  how  coiald  a 
sentence  end  with  a  double  trochee,  which  is  a  favourite 
ending  with  many  ?  106.  From  the  tribrach,  by  lengthening 
the  last  syllable,  is  formed  an  anapssst ;  and  by  prefixing  to  it 
a  long  syllable  it  becomes  a  pseon,  as,  8i  potero,  and,  J>mt 
hoc  Vk^o,%  and,  Obstat  imHdia.  But  rhetoricians  have  con- 
signed I  he  p®on  to  the  beginnings  of  sentences.  A  pyrrhic 
will  form  a  conclusion  with  a  choreus  preceding  it,  for  the  two 
form  a  pseon*  But  aJl  terminations  of  periods  formed  of  short 
scabies  J  will  have  less  weight  than  those  that  consist  of  long ; 


§  Qrat.  c.  0S, 


Cio.  pro  CeeL  o,  14* 
Ci(x  pro  Ligar.  c.  4, 
II  Cio.  in  Verr,  v,  S3, 
11  Whether  these  phraara  were  made  by  QumtiHan  himaelf  tnurely 
for  examplej,  t>r  quoted  from  any  on©  ahe,  it  Is  of  no  importance  to 
inquire*  The  fiiat  may  be  taken  irom  Porcius  Latro  ;  &ee  c.  2,  sect. 
91.  Observe  tliat  the  o  in  Quintillau'a  time  was  generally  conaidcred 
■hort;  Bee  viii  0,  73.    Spalding. 
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nor  are  they  eligible,  except  where  rapidity  of  language  is 
required,  and  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  close  of  the  sense. 
107.  The  ere  tic  is  excellent  for  the  commencement  of  periods; 
as,  Qitod  precatus  d  diis  immortalihus  sum,*  and  for  termi- 
nations also,  as,  In  conspectu  popvli  Romani  vomere  po8tridie,1[ 
From  the  last  of  these  examples  it  appears  how  properly  an 
anapaest,  or  the  psBon  which  is  thought  most  suitable  for  con- 
clusions, may  precede  the  cretic ;  and  a  double  erotic  may  also 
be  used  with  very  good  effect,  as  Servare  qudm  plurimo8,l 
This  is  better  than  if  a  trochee  were  to  precede  the  cretic,  as 
Non  turpe  duceret,^  where  I  shall  suppose  that  the  final 
syllable  is  considered  as  long.  1 08.  Let  us,  however,  make  it 
Non  turpe  duceres.  But  in  these  words  occurs  the  vacant 
interval  of  which  I  spoke  ;||  for  we  make  a  short  pause 
between  the  last  word  but  one  and  the  last,  and  lengthen  the 
last  syllable  of  turpe  by  the  break ;  otherwise  an  extremely 
tripping  kind  of  sound  would  be  produced,  like  that  of  the  end 
of  an  iambic  verse,  Quis  non  turpe  dv^ceret  ?  So  the  phrase, 
Ore  excipere  liceret**  if  it  be  pronoxmced  without  a  pause,  forms 
part  of  a  free  kind  of  verscft  but  uttered  with  certain  inter- 
vals, and  three  commencements,  as  it  were,  it  becomes  full  of 
gravity. 

109.  But  in  specifying  the  preceding  feet,  I  do  not  lay 
down  a  law  that  no  others  are  to  be  used,  but  merely  show 
what  effect  is  commonly  produced  by  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  what  J  J  I  thought  best,  for  the  moment,  in  each 
case.  Let  me  add,  that  one  anapaest  following  another  pro- 
duces but  an  ill  effect,  as  being  the  conclusion  of  a  pentameter, 

*  Pro  Mursen.  init.  f  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  25. 

t  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  extr.  §  Cic.  Philipp.  11.  25. 

II  Sect.  61.  **  Cic.  m  Verr.  v.  45. 

■ft  Laacvvi  ca/rmmis  «<.]  The  Sotadic,  we  may  suppose ;  see  sect.  90. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Spalding  says  that  an  Ionic  d  majors 
is  followed  by  an  Ionic  d  mrnore,  or  third  pseon ;  but  these  will  not 
constitute  any  exact  part  of  a  Sotadic  verse.  The  reading  in  Cicero  is 
ore  excipere  stbi  liceret,  which  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  Sotadic. 
In  either  way,  however,  the  words  end  as  a  Sotadic,  and  Quintilian  wa& 
thinking  perhaps  rather  of  resemblance  than  of  exactness  of  measure. 
Spalding  supposes  that  Quintilian  quoted  the  words  as  they  stood  in 
his  copy  of  Cicero,  as  they  are  given  in  the  same  form  by  Ser?ius  ou 
^n.  iv.  685. 

tt  I  [read  et  before  qiAod^  with  Spalding,  and  non  guidem  for  et 
quidem,  a  little  below,  with  the  same  critic 


^ 
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or  the  metre  which  takes  its  name  from  the  anapsest  ;*  as, 
Mam  tiU  libido  dominatur,  inn&cmdiis  kve  pretMidium  est  ,*t  for 
e  synaltepha  makes  the  two  sjllablea  sound  as  ooe.  UO,  The 
"set  will  be  better  if  a  spondee  or  a  bacchius  precede^  as  will 
the  case  if  we  transpose  the  concluding  words  of  the  phrase 
just  cited,  and  make  it,  let'e  innocentiw  liramidlum  est.  The 
pieoti  which  consists  of  threo  short  and  a  long,  has  not, 
(though  in  this  respect  1  dissent  from  eoine  great  authors,) 
many  charms  for  me,  for  it  is  but  an  anapasst  with  a  short 
i^liable  prefixed,  as,  /aciUta^,  a^llitas.  Why  it  pleaded  those 
writers  eo  much  I  do  not  understand;  but  possibly  most  of 
those  who  liked  it  were  men  that  fixed  their  attentiou  rather 
on  the  language  of  common  life  than  on  that  of  oratory 4  m « 
It  likes  to  have  before  it  a  pyrrhic  or  trochee,  as,  meafacilitm, 
nostra  faeilitas  ;  and  even  if  a  spondee  be  put  before  it,  the 
Donclusion§  will  still  be  that  of  a  trimeter  iambic  verse,  as  is 
that  of  the  pseon  itself.  The  paeon  which  has  the  syllables  in 
the  reverse  order,  is  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  periodsi  for  it  has  one  syllable  pronounced  slowly  and 
three  rapidly.  Yet  I  tliiuk  thai  there  are  others  better  than 
it  for  that  purpose, 

112,  This  subject,  however,  baa  not  been  introduced  with 
the  intention  that  the  orator,  whose  language  ought  to  flow 
onward  in  a  continued  stream,  should  waste  his  energies  in 
measuring  feet  and  weighing  syllables,  for  that- would  be  the 
part  of  a  mean  mind,  that  occupies  itself  about  trifles.  11 S 
He,  indeed,  who  should  devote  himself  wholly  to  that  stndy, 
would  be  unable  to  attend  to  things  of  more  importance,  but, 
disregarding  force  and  beauty  of  thought,  would  employ  him* 
self,  as  Lucilius  saTB,[|  in  an-anging  words  like  the  parts  of  a 
tesselated  pavement,  or  mosaic  work.  Would  not  his  ardour 
be  thus  cooled,  and  his  force  checked,  as  delicate  riders  break 
the  pace  of  horses  by  shortening  their  steps  ?^  114,  Kum- 
b€r8,  surely,  present  themselves  naturally  in  composition,  and 
it  is  with  prose  as  with  jwetry,  %vhich,  doubtless,  was  at  first 

•  Since  the  coneluflion  of  th^  pentameter  mfiy  be  taken  aa  two 
utapomtd.  +  CrasaUH  apnd  Cic*  Orat.  c*  65* 

^  Qtnibm  loquf^i  magu  gudfF^  orandi  ttt^itm^fuU.^  Comp&re  aect. 
SS,  131.  I  Finii.]  i  «.  the  Ust  foot, 

II  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  43,    Oiui  c;  44. 

If  Atiiircofift  or  MiUarii  tqui  (palfi^B  or  trotting  Korses)  ue  mesmt; 
see  PHn.  R,  N,  viii.  42,  67.    Spalding, 
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poured  forth  artlessly,  originatiug  in  the  measure  of  time  by 
the  ear,  and  the  observation  of  portions  of  language  flowing 
similarly;  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  time  that  feet  were 
invented.  Practice  in  writing,  accordingly,  will  qualify  us 
sufficiently  for  observing  due  numbers  in  prose,  and  enable  us 
to  pour  them  forth  in  a  similar  way  extemporaneously.  115. 
Nor  is  it  so  much  particular  feet  that  are  to  be  regarded,  as 
the  general  flow  of  the  composition ;  as  those  who  make  verses 
contemplate,  not  merely  the  five  or  six  parts  of  which  their 
lines  are  composed,  but  the  whole  sweep  of  their  paragraphs. 
Verse  had  its  being  before  the  art  of  versification,  and  hence 
it  is  well  said, 

Fattni  vatesque  caTiebwnt,* 

The  Fauns  and  prophets  sang ; 
and  the  place,  therefore,  which  versification  holds  in  poetry, 
composition  holds  in  prose 

116.  The  great  judge  of  composition  is  the  ear,  which  is  sensi- 
ble of  what  fills  it,  misses  something  in  whatever  is  defective, 
is  oflended  with  what  is  harsh,  soothed  with  what  is  gentle, 
startled  by  what  is  distorted,  approves  what  is  compact,  marks 
what  is  lame,  and  dislikes  whatever  is  redundant  and  super- 
fluous. Hence,  while  the  learned  understand  the  art  of  com- 
position, the  unlearned  enjoy  pleasure  from  it.  117.  But  some 
things  cannot  be  taught  by  art ;  for  instance,  it  is  an  excellent 
precept  that  a  case  must  be  changed,  if,  when  we  have  com- 
menced with  it,  it  leads  to  harshness  of  construction ;  but  can 
it  be  shown  by  rule  to  what  other  case  we  must  have  re- 
course? A  diversity  of  figures  is  often  a  support  to  com- 
position when  it  seems  to  flag ;  but  of  what  figures,  of  speech, 
of  thought,  or  of  both  ?  Can  any  certain  directions  be  given 
on  such  points?  We  must  look  to  opportunity,  and  ask 
counsel  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  118. 
The  very  pauses,  which  have  a  great  effect  in  oratory,  by  what 
judgment  can  they  be  regulated  but  that  of  the  ear?  Why 
are  some  periods,  that  are  conceived  in  few  words,  sufficiently 
full,  or  even  more  than  sufficiently,  when  others,  comprised  in 
many,  seem  curt  and  mutilated  ?  Why,  in  some  sentences, 
even  when  the  sense  is  complete,  does  there  appear  to  be  still 
something  of  vacancy?     119.  Neminem  vestrim,  says  Cicero, 

*  Cic  Orat.  c.  51.    By^  votes  is  meant  augurs  or  any  penons  that 
delivered  oracles  or  predictions. 
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norare  arbitror,  jndkea,  hunc  per  hosm  dm  sermmem  »i%i, 
ulqm  hane  op  nkmem  popitU  Eomam  ftmse.*  "  I  suppose 
I  that  no  one  of  ytm  is  ignorant,  judgegj  that  it  has  been  the 
*  talk  of  the  commtin  peoplo  dining  several  dajs  pRst,  and  that 
it  has  beon  the  opinion  of  the  penplo  of  liome  in  gen  ral/* 
&c.  Why  does  he  use  hosce  in  preforence  to  Ao»,  for  kiB 
would  not  be  harsh  ?  I  should  perhaps  be  nnable  to  assign 
any  reason,  hot  I  feel  that  hoece  is  the  better.  "Why  would  it 
not  haye  been  saMcient  to  say  simply,  aermonem  vidgifui&se  f 
The  structure  and  sense  would  have  admitted  it,  I  cannot 
eaj ;  bnt,  when  I  listen  to  the  words,  I  feel  that  the  period 
would  he  imsatisfactory  without  a  clause  to  correspond  to  that 
which  precedes,  120.  It  is  to  the  judgment,  therefore,  that  such 
matters  must  be  referred,  A  person  may  bo  unable,  perhaps,  to 
understand  eiactly  what  is  accurate  and  what  is  pleasing,  yet  he 
may  act  better  under  the  guidanee  of  nature  than  of  art  j  but 
there  is  some  degree  of  art  in  strict  adhorenco  to  nature, 

121,  What  is  undoubtedly  the  business  of  the  orator,  is  to 
understand  on  what  subjects  he  must  employ  particular  kinds 
df  compositiom  This  embraees  two  points  for  consideration; 
one  having  reference  to  feet ;  the  other  to  periods  compoiad 
of  f tet, 

122.  Of  the  latter  I  ehall  speak  first  I  observe df  that  the 
parts  of  language  are  commas,  memhars,  \m^ periods.  A  comma, 
according  to  my  notion,  is  a  certaiu  portion  of  thought  put  into 
words,  but  not  completely  esprossed;  by  most  x^Titers  it  is  called 
a  part  of  a  member.  The  following  examples  of  it  Gicero} 
afifords  UB :  Domua  tibi  deerat  f  At  habihas.  Pecunia  siipe- 
rahai  f  At  e<febag.  "  Was  a  house  wanting  to  you  ?  But 
you  had  one.  Was  money  superabuudant  with  yon?  But 
you  were  in  want/'  A  comma  may  CQusist  merely  of  a  single 
word ;  ae,  Dmmtifl,  Testes  dare  volumus,  "  We  said,  We  are 
willing  to  produce  witnesses ;"  where  Di^dmm  is  a  comma. 
123,  A  meififiher  is  a  portion  of  thought  completely  esprossed, 
but  dotachod  firom  the  body  of  the  sentenee,  and  establishing 
nothing  by  itself*  Thus^  0  eallidos  homines!  "0  crafty 
men  T*  is  a  complete  member,  but,  abstracted  from  the  rest  of 
the  period,  has  no  force,  any  more  than  the  hand,  or  foot^  or 

*  Cic,  in  Verr.  i.  1. 

t  Uimmus~\  We  may  lefeit  aays  Spalding,  to  aect  60,  67,  but  I 
tnapect  that  Qtunlilian  wi^ute  dieimu&.  J  Oiat.  a  67^ 
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head,  separated  from  the  human  body*  So,  too>  0  rent  exco^- 
tatmn !  "  0  matter  well  considered  [ "  When,  then,  do  such 
members  begin  to  form  a  body  ?  When  the  coneluaioo  is 
added  x  aa,  Qttem,  qumm,  no8tr4m  f&f^llU,  id  vom  ita  iss&efattu^ 
rosf  *' To  which  of  us,  I  pray,  was  it  unknown  that  yon 
would  act  in  this  manner?"  a  sentence  which  Cicero  think 
extremely  concise.  Thus  commas  and  members  are  general! j 
mnted,  and  necessarily  require  a  conclusion.  124.  To  tb 
period  Cicero*  gives  several  names,  amhitm^  circuitus,  ctm^ 
preh^nm,  continuation  circmnscHptio.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
it ;  one  simple,  when  a  single  thought  is  expressed  in  a  ratbei 
full  comjpass  of  words ;  the  other  consisting  of  members  mi 
commas,  which  may  contain  several  thoughts;  as,  Adtral 
janitor  carceri^  et  mrnifex  prmtoris^  &c*  125.  A  period 
must  have  at  least  two  members  j  the  average  number  appears 
to  be  four;  but  it  firequently  admits  of  more.  lis  proper 
length  is  limited  by  Cicero  f  to 'that  of  about  four  iambic 
trimeters,  or  the  space  between  the  times  of  takiug  breath*  It 
ought  fairly  to  terminate  the  sense  :  it  should  be  clear,  that  it 
may  be  easily  understood ;  and  it  should  be  of  moderate 
length,  that  it  may  be  readily  retained  in  the  memory.  A 
member  longer  than  is  reasonable,  causes  slowness  in  a  period ; 
such  as  are  too  sliort,  give  it  an  air  of  instability*  126.  When- 
ever we  have  to  speak  with  spirit,  urgency,  and  resolution*  we 
must  speak  in  a  mixture  of  members  and  commas ;  for  such  a 
style  is  of  vast  force  in  pleadings ;  and  our  language  should  be 
so  nicely  adapted  to  our  matter  that  rough  numbeis  should  be 
apphed  to  rough  subjects,  and  the  hearer  should  be  as  strongly 
affected  as  t  be  sp  e  aker,  1 2  7 . 1  n  stating  facts,  w  e  may  use  chiefly 
members,  or  distingaish  our  periods  into  longer  divisious, 
with  a  looser  sort  of  connexion,  except  in  those  portions  which 
are  introduced^  not  to  inform,  but  to  embellish,  as  the  abduc- 
tion of  Proserpine  in  one  of  the  oi-ations  against  Verrets;J 
for  a  gentle  and  flowing  sort  of  composition  is  suitable  for 
such  recitals,  15^8.  Full  periods  are  very  proper  for  the 
exordia  of  important  causes,  where  it  is  necessary  to  excite 
solicitude,  interest,  or  pity*     They  are  also  adapted  for  moral 

•  Omtc.  61. 

t  (h^U  d.  66|  where,  hawerrer,  Cicero  say*  ke^amEttr^j  uot  iamhkn^ 
3paldiDg  ezpresiea  aiirpriae  that  Quicitiliati  should  hare  confotmdod 
tlio  two,  Z  IV.  %  1&  i  11.  S,  16*  J  iii,  7,  27, 
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sertationa,  and  for  any  kind  of  anipUfieation-  A  close  style 
I  IS  proper  when  we  ajccuse  ;  a  in  ore  diffuse  one  when  we  eulogize  i 
and  it  is  also  of  great  effect  in  peroratioua.  13fl,  Bat  we  are 
to  make  it  our  great  care  that  tht3  copioiia  kind  of  style  may 
be  used  when  the  judge  not  only  thoroughly  underetands  the 
case,  but  is  captivated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  pieader, 
resigns  himself  wholly  to  its  influence^  yjd  is  led  away  by  the 
pleasure  which  he  experiences.  History  requires,  not  so 
much  studied  numbers,  as  a  certain  roundness  and  connected- 
ness of  style ;  for  all  its  members  are  attached,  as  it  rolls  and 
flows  along  ;  as  men,  who  steady  their  steps  by  taking  hold  of 
each  others'  hands,  support  and  are  supported.  130.  All  the 
dmnmistmtive  kind  of  eloquence  requires  free  and  flowing  num- 
bers ;  the  jtidkud  and  deUbemtivti  kinds,  as  they  are  various 
in  their  matter,  admit  of  proportionate  variety  in  their  style. 

I  must  now  treat  of  the  second  division  of  the  two  which  I 
just  now  made,*  Who  doubts  that  some  parts  of  a  speecli 
are  to  be  uttered  ^vith  slowness,  others  with  rapidity*  some  in 
a  lofty  manner,  others  in  a  tone  of  ai'gument,  some  in  an 
ornate  style,  others  witli  an  air  of  simplicity?  131,  Who 
doubts  lliat  long  syllables  are  moat  suitable  for  grave,  sublime, 
and  demonstrative  subjects  ?  Calm  topics  require  lengthening 
of  the  vowels ;  sublime  and  showy  ones,  fulness  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them ;  topics  of  an  opposite  kind,  such  as  arguments ^ 
distinctions,  jests,  and  whatever  approaches  nearer  to  common 
conversation,  demand  rather  short  vowels.  13^:^.  As  to  the 
exordium,  we  may  vary  the  style  of  it  as  the  subject  may 
require:  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Celsus,  who  has  given  one 
set  form  for  this  part,  and  says  that  the  best  model  of  an 
exordium  is  to  be  found  in  Asinius  :  If,  CtEsarA  from  mrtQng  all 
wtsn  that  are  now  alhs,  or  that  ever  have  livedo  a  judge  could 
b^  ehoaen  for  the  decision  of  this  cause,  no  om  v:oitld  he  more 
desirable  for  us  than  yourself.  133.  I  do  not  deny  that  this 
commencement  is  excellently  composed,  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  such  a  fonn  of  commencement  should  be  observed  in  all 
exordia ;  for  the  mind  of  the  judge  is  to  be  influenced  by 
various  means ;  sometimes  we  would  wish  to  excite  pity, 
sometimes  to  assume  an  air  of  modesty,  spirit,  gravity,  or 

•  Sect.  121. 

t  Augustus.     But  on  what  occaaion   the   speech  was  deUvered  i» 
onknowcL 
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pkusibiliEy,  sometimes  to  Bwnjr  the  Judge  to  certain  opinioias, 
or  to  exhort  him  to  pay  diligent  attention  to  ua.  As  these 
objects  are  of  various  characters,  each  of  them  requires  a 
diSerent  sort  of  language.  Has  Cicero  used  the  same  kiiid_ 
of  rhythm  in  his  exordia  for  Milo»  for  Claentius.  and 
Ligarius  ? 

134.  Statements  of  facts  require  slower,  and,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression  J  more  modest  feet,  and,  in  general,  a  mixture 
of  all  kinds.  The  style  of  this  part  is  commonly  indeed  gra?e, 
but  sometimes  assumes  eleTation  ;  its  great  object  is  to  inform 
ihe  judge,  and  to  fix  particulars  iu  his  mind ;  and  this  is  not 
to  be  done  by  hasty  speakers.  To  me  it  appears »  that  the 
whole  narrative  part  of  a  speecb  admits  of  longer  members 
than  the  other  portions,  but  should  be  confined  within  shorter 
periods. 

135.  Arguments,  too,  that  are  of  a  spirited  and  rapid 
description,  will  require  feet  suited  to  their  qnaMties,  but 
among  them  they  must  not  admit  inbrachs,  which  will  give 
quickness,  but  not  force ;  though  they  should  be  composed, 
however^  of  short  and  long  syllables,  they  should  not  admit 
more  long  than  shon.* 

J30*  The  elevated  portions  of  a  speech  require  long  and 
sonorous  syllables ;  they  like  the  fulness  of  the  dactyl  also, 
and  of  the  p©on,  which,  though  it  consists  mostly  of  short  syl- 
lables, is  yet  sufficiently  strong  in  times.  Rougher  parts,  on 
the  coiitrajry,  are  best  set  forth  in  iambic  feet,  not  only  because 
they  consist  of  only  two  syllables,  and,  consequently,  allow 
of  more  frequent  beats  as  it  were,  a  quality  opposed  to  calm- 
ness; but  because  every  foot  rises,  springing  and  bounding 
from  short  to  long,  and  is  for  that  reason  preferable  to  the 
trochee,  which  from  a  long  falls  to  a  short.  137,  The  more 
subdued  parts  of  a  speech,  such  as  portions  of  the  peroration, 
call  for  syllables  that  are  long  iudeedj  but  less  sonorous* 

Celsus  represents  that  there  is  a  su[>erior  kind  of  compo' 
sition  ;t  but  if  1  knew  what  It  was  i  should  not  teach  it,  as  it 

*  The  test  appears  to  be  tmfiound  kere.  I  have  given  what  eeeiQ^ 
ia  ba  the  aense, 

f  Superiorcm'  compofUionem.^  "  This,"  say*  SpaldiDf;,  "  ie  suflSicieDtly 
obacure."  None  of  the  criticsj  indeed^  Imow  what  to  make  of  tbo 
msBOge.  Burmaun  does  not  venture  on  a  conjecture.  Geaner  waa  half 
iBclineti  to  road  mipinioroji^  but  tJiis  had  been  proposed  even  before 
iha  time  of  Hegtus,  who  rejected  it ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
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must  uecessoxily  be  dull  and  tame.  Unless  it  arises  of  itself, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  our  language  and  thoughts,  it 
Gfinoot  be  sufficiently  condemned. 

138.  But,  to  maJie  an  end  of  this  aubjeet,  we  must  form  out 
language  to  suit  our  delivery.  Is  not  our  manner,  in  the 
exordium^  generaUy  subdued,  unless,  indeed,  when,  in  making 
an  accusation,  we  must  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  judge,  and 
excite  bim  to  some  degree  of  itidignation ?*  Are  we  not,  in 
narration,  full  and  expressive ;  in  argumentation,  lively  and 
animated,  and  spirited  even  in  our  action?  Do  w©  not,  in 
moral  observations  and  in  descriptions,  adopt  a  diffuse  and 
flowing'  style  ;  and,  in  perorations,  one  that  is  submissive,  and 
sometimes,  as  it  were,  faltering?  139.  Even  the  movements 
of  the  body  have  their  rhythm;  and  the  musical  science  of 
numbers  applies  the  percussions  of  measured  feet  no  less  to 
dancing  than  to  tunes.  Is  not  our  tone  of  voice,  and  our 
gesture,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  we 
speak  ?  Such  adaptation,  then,  is  by  no  means  wonderful  in 
the  rhythm  of  our  language,  since  it  is  natural  that  what  is 
sublime  should  march  majestically,  that  what  is  calm  should 
advance  leisurely,  that  what  is  spirited  should  run,  and  that 
what  is  tender  should  flow.  UO,  Hence,  wiien  we  think  it 
necessary,  we  afect  even  tumour,  which  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  spondees  and  iambi : 

•  Hn  impero  A  rgii  :  sceptra  mihi  liqttU  Pelopi,^ 

Lo,  I  rule  Argos :  Pelopa  to  me  left 
His  flceptre» 

141  •  But  the  comic  senarins,j  which  is  called  trochaic,  runs 
on  rapidly  by  assuming  several  chorei,  (which,  by  others,  are 
called  trochees,)  and  pyrrhics ;  but  what  it  gains  in  celerity  it 
loses  in  weight : 

Quid  igi^'ii^  fadarA  f    Non  ea^i,  m  nunc  quid^i  f 
■  What^  therefore,  Bhall  I  do  ?     Not  go  J    Ev'n  now  I  § 

mtpma  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  aentence  renders  it  quit^  inBdmiBHi- 
ble,  Spalding  timidly  suggeata  superhiorpm',  but  this  seems  hardly 
conaiatent  witb  what  Quintilian  aays  of  this  speciea  of  composLtion. 

•  IT*  3,  9. 

t  A  Terae  from  some  old  tragedy^  quoted  also  by  Seneca  Ep.  80. 

j  This  passage  is  nnintelligihle  as  it  atAiids.  GalUena  conjectnrea, 
for  sCTmriut,  septenariut,  aupposing  that  the  tetraineter  trocbaic^  of 
Bevffli  feet  and  a  half,  may  be  meant.  But  the  example  ^ven  is  an 
iambic  trimeter,  §  Ten  Eun-  i.  i,  h 
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But   what  is  roagh  and   contentious   piticeeds   bettar,  as 
said,*  in  iambic  feet^  even  in  verse: 

Qmt  hoe  p<^(ut  tHdere  f  quit  potett  pati  I 
NiM  impadicutf  et  vGrmx.  et  tdpco  f  f 
Who  can  endure  to  aee,  who  smffer  thiiy 
Except  a  rake^  a  glattoB,  cormomnt? 

IA%  In  gen  era! » however,  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  I 
should  prefer  language  to  be  harsh  and  rough  rather  thm 
exetJSKively  delicate  and  nerveless^  such  aa  I  see  in  many 
■writers ;  and,  indeed,  we  grow  every  day  more  effeminate  in 
our  style,  tripping,  as  it  were,  to  the  eiact  measures  of  a 
dance,  t  143,  It  is  a  sort  of  versification  to  lay  down  one  law  for 
every  species  of  composition;  and  it  is  not  only  a  manifeat 
proof  of  afiectatioti.  (the  very  suspicion  of  which  ought  care- 
fully to  be  avoided,)  but  also  produces  weariness  and  satiety 
from  uniformity;  the  sweeter  it  is,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to 
please,  and  the  speaker,  who  b  seen  to  make  such  melody  in 
his  study,  loses  all  power  of  convincing,  and  of  exciting  the 
feelings  and  passions;  for  the  judge  cannot  be  expected  to 
believe  that  orator,  or  to  be  filled  with  sorrow  or  indignation 
under  his  influence,  whom  he  observes  to  turn  Ms  attention 
from  his  matter  to  niceties  of  sound,  144.  Accordingly,  some 
of  our  composition  should  be  purposely  of  a  looser  kind,  so 
that,  though  we  may  have  laboured  it  most  carefully,  it  may 
appear  not  to  have  been  laboured.  But  we  must  not  cultivate 
such  studied  negligence  so  far  as  to  introduce  extravagantly 
long  hjfpsrbata,^  (lest  we  should  make  it  evident  tliat  we 
'  affect  that  which  we  wish  to  seem  to  have  done  without  affect* 
ation,)  nor  must  we,  above  all,  set  aside  any  apt  or  expressive 
word  for  the  sake  of  smoothness*  145,  No  word,  in  reality,  will 
prove  so  unmanageable!  that  it  may  not  find  a  suitable  place 
in  a  period;   but  our  object,  to  say  the  truth,  in   avoidin^^ 

*  Sect-  130.  +  CfttuUuH,  Carm.  26,  ^| 

t  Synionomm  modit  ialtitcmi^^.]  fh^ntima  are  suppoaed  to  be  the 

same  oa  tcabilla,  a  kmd  of  musicai  iDBtrumentu^  which,  vrhen  praf^sed 

with  the  foot,  always  gave  the  same  toDO,  and  to  which  they  dimced  on 

the  &ts^e.     Cicero  pro  ChjI,  o*  27,     The  ^cabilk  were  iD&si-tetl  in  the 

I  hoe  of  the  performer ;  and  the  ordioaiy  Greek  name  for  them  waa 

» KptiVTriZtf^t   Pollux,   X*   33*     It   may   be   doubted,   however,   whether 

^^^IfntonoruTTi  in  the  text  of  Quintilinn  mtiy  not  be  of  the  ma^culino 

gendor,  from  tfiiionm^  eq^uiralent  to  syni&natQr,  which  me^ot,  perhaps 

the  leader  o|  a  h&nd  or  chorufi.  §  YIII*  %  35, 
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such  wordS;  is  frequently  not  elegance,  but  ease,  in  compo- 
sition. 

But  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Latins  have  studied  niceties 
of  composition  more  than  the  Greeks,  though  they  have  less 
variety  and  grace  in  their  words.  146.  Nor  do  I  call  it  a  fault 
in  Cicero,  that  he  has  differed  in  this  respect  from  Demos- 
thenes. But  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  shall  be  set  forth  in  my  last  book.* 

Composition  (for  I  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  a  book  that  has 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  to  it)  ought  to  be  elegant^ 
pleasing,  and  varied.  The  particulars  that  require  attention 
in  it  are  three,  order,  conneodouy  and  rhythm.  147.  The  ait 
of  it  lies  in  adding,  retrenching,  and  altering.  The  quality  of 
it  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  wc 
speak.  The  care  required  in  it  is  great,  but  that  devoted  to 
thought  and  delivery  should  be  greater.  But  all  our  care 
must  be  diligently  concealed,  in  order  that  our  numbers  may 
seem  to  flow  from  us  spontaneously,  and  not  to  be  forced  or 
studied. 

♦  Ch.  10. 
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BOOK  X. 
CHAPTER  I 

Of  reading  for  improvement,  §  1 — 4.  We  have  to  acquire  matter  and 
words,  5 — 7.  Facility  in  speaking  is  attained  hj  exercise  in  it, 
and  by  reading,  hearing,  and  writing,  8 — 15.  Adyantagea  of 
hearing  and  reading,  16---1 9.  What  authors  should  be  read,  snd 
how,  ^,  21.  Improvement  from  reading  speeches  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,  22,  23.  We  are  not  tu  think  even  the  greatest 
authors  infEillible,  yet  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  finding  fault  with 
them,  24—26.  Of  reading  poets,  28 — 30.  Historians,  31—34. 
Philosophers,  35,  36.  Some  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal 
of  almost  all  authors,  37 — 42.  General  observations  respectiDg 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  43 — 45.  Homer,  46 — 51.  Hesiod, 
52.  Antimachus,  53.  Panyasis,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  54.  Aratos, 
Theocritus,  55.  Pisander,  Nicander,  Tyrtseus,  and  others,  56. 
Of  the  elegiac  poets,  Callimachus,  Philetas,  Ajchilochusf  57— 60. 
Of  the  lyric  poets;  Pindar,  61.  Stesichorus,  62.  Alcaeos,  63. 
Simonides,  64.  Of  the  old  comedy  ;  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Crati- 
nus,  05,  Of  tragedy;  JSscbylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  66 — 68. 
Menander,  Philemon,  69 — 72.  Of  history ;  Thucydides,  Herodotus, 
Theopompus,  and  others,  73 — 75.  Of  orators ;  Demosthenes, 
^schines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  76 — 80.  Of 
the  philosophers ;  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Theophrastns,  81 — 
84.  Of  the  Roman  poets,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Varro,  Ennius,  Ovid, 
and  others,  85—90.  Flattery  of  Domitian,  91,  92.  Of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Catullus,  and  others, 
93—96.  Latin  writers  of  Tragedy,  97,  98.  Of  Comedy,  99.  100. 
Of  History,  101 — 104.  Of  Latin  Orators ;  Cicero,  Annius  PolUo, 
Messala,  and  others,  105—122.  Of  Latin  writers  on  Philosophy, 
especially  Seneca,  123 — 131. 

1.  But  these  precepts  of  oratory,  though  necessary  to  be 
known,  are  yet  insufficient  to  produce  the  full  power  of  elo- 
quence, unless  there  be  united  with  them  a  certain  efficient 
readiness,  which  among  the  Greeks  is  called  t^ig,  "  habit,"  and 
to  which  I  know  that  it  is  an  ordinary  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  more  is  contributed  by  writing,  reading,  or  speaking. 
This  question  we  should  have  to  examine  with  careful  atten- 
tion, if  we  could  confine  ourselves  to  any  one  of  those  exer- 
cises ;  2.  but  they  are  all  so'  connected,  so  inseparably  linked, 
with  one  another,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  neglected,  we 
labour  in  vain  in  the  other  two  ;  for  our  speech  will  never 
become  forcible  and  energetic,  unless  it  acquires  strength  from 
great  practice   in  writing,  and  the  labour  of  writing,  if  left 
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Hktitute  of  models  fiom  readings  p£L^s<^s  away  mthout  t&ecU 
Hi  having  no  director :  -while  he  who  knows  bow  every  thing 
Hight  to  be  smd,  will,  if  he  has  not  hia  eloquence  in  readi- 
He63,  and  prepared  for  all  emergencieBt  merely  brood,  as  it 
Kere,  over  locked  np  treasure. 

m  3.  Thougli  some  one  quality »  again,  may  bo  requisite  above 
Hhers,  it  will  not  necessarily,  far  that  purpose,  be  chief  in 
Hbportance  for  forming  the  orator.  For  since  the  business 
of  the  orator  lies  in  speaking,  to  speak  is  doubtless  necessary  to 
him  before  anything  else ;  and  it  is  evident  that  from  speak 
iiig  the  commencement  of  the  art  arose ;  also  that  the  next 
thing  in  order  is  imitation;^  and,  last  of  all,  diligent  exer- 
cise in  wting.  4,  But  as  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  highest 
excellence  otherwise  than  by  initial  efforts,  so,  as  our  work 
proceeds,  those  tilings  wMch  ai*e  of  the  greatest  impoi'tance 
begin  to  appear  of  the  least. 

But  1  am  not  here  saying  how  the  orator  is  to  be  traiued, 
(for  that  has  been  told  already,  if  not  satisfactorily,  at  least  as 
well  aa  I  could,)  but  by  what  kind  of  disci[>line  an  athlete, 
who  has  already  learned  all  bis  exercises  from  his  master,  is 
to  be  prepared  for  real  contests.  Let  me,  therefore,  instruct 
the  student,  %vho  knows  how  to  iovent  and  arrange  his  matter, 
and  who  has  also  acquired  the  art  of  selecting  and  disposing 
his  -wordsj  by  what  means  he  may  be  able  to  practise,  in  the 
best  and  easiest  possible  manner,  that  which  he  has  lea^-ned. 

5.  Can  it  then  be  doubted,  that  he  must  secure  certain 
resources,  which  he  may  use  whenever  it  shall  be  necessair  ? 
Those  resources  will  consist  in  aupplws  of  matter  and  of  words, 
6.  But  every  cause  has  its  owti  peculiar  matter,  or  matter 
common  to  it  with  but  few  others  ;  words  are  to  be  jsrepared 
/or  ail  kinds  of  causes.  If  there  w^ei-e  a  single  word  for  every 
single  thingj  words  would  require  less  care,  for  all  would  then 

*  ImUationem  ]  It  would  appear,  from  the  place  which  this  word 
oocupies,  thitt  we  ought  to  uuderstand  kcfiof  '*  readhig,''  though  how 
this  can  be  inoltided  or  implied  in  irfiiiatw,  I  confcsti  that  I  hardlj 
■oe,  Tet  no  oommentator  haa  heaitated  at  the  word^  Perhaps,  as  the 
reading  of  the  bwt  authors  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  imitatioa.  it 
became  caatomwy  for  diligBot  atteotion  to  hooka  to  be  called  imiMtion, 
TJxiia  the  work  of  Dioiiyalus  HalicamaeaGnHis,  in  which  b<j  gave  judg- 
ment on  the  aodent  omtorH,  and  of  which  aom^  portioda  ouly  are  left, 
appears  to  have  been  entitled  I^  Imitatiune,  under  which  desi^atioD 
it  is  meutloned  by  the  Scholinst  on  Hermogenea,  to  Trip*  fHfit'imutCw 
Bee  Tajjor,  Lcct  Ljj?,  p,  K2,     S^nldin^. 
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at  once  present  themselves  with  the  things  to  be  expressed. 
As  some,  however,  are  more  appropriate,  or  more  elegant,  or 
more  significant,  or  more  euphonious,  than  others,  they  ougbt 
all,  not  only  to  be  known,  but  to  be  kept  in  readiness,  and,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  in  sight,  so  that,  when  they  present 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  the  choice  of  the 
best  of  them  may  be  easily  made.  7.  I  know  that  some 
make  a  practice  of  learning  by  heart  such  words  as  have  the 
same  signification,  in  order  that  one  word  out  of  several  may 
the  more  readily  occur  to  them,  and  that,  when  they  have  used 
one  of  the  number,  they  may,  if  it  should  be  wanted  agaia 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  substitute  for  it,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  repetition,  another  from  which  the  same  thing 
may  be  understood.  But  this  is  a  childish  practice,  attended 
with  miserable  labour,  and  productive  of  very  little  profit ;  for 
the  learner  merely  musters  a  crowd  of  words,  to  snatch  from  it 
without  distinction  whichsoever  first  presents  itself. 

8.  By  us,  on  the  contrary,  our  stock  of  words  must  be  pre- 
jpared  with  judgment,  as  we  have  a  view  to  the  proper  force  of 
>oratory,  and  not  to  the  volubility  of  the  charlatan.  But  this 
object  we  shall  effect  by  reading  and  listening  to  the  best 
language ;  for,  by  such  exercise,  we  shall  not  only  learn  words 
expressive  of  things,  but  shall  learn  for  what  place  each  word 
is  best  adapted.  9.  Almost  all  words,  indeed,  except  a  few  that 
are  of  indecent  character,  find  a  place  in  oratorical  compo- 
sition ;  and  the  writers  of  iambics,*  and  of  the  old  comedy, 
are  often  commended  for  the  use  of  words  of  that  description ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  at  present  to  look  to  our  own  work. 
All  sorts  of  words,  then,  except  those  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
may  be  excellently  employed  in  some  place  or  other ;  for  we. 
have  sometimes  occasion  for  low  and  coarse  words ;  and  such 
as  would  seem  mean  in  the  more  elegant  parts  of  a  speech, 
are,  when  the  subject  requires  them,  adopted  with  propriety. 

10.  To  understand  words  thoroughly,  and  to  learn  not  only 
the  signification  of  them,  but  their  forms  and  measures, t  and 

*  Inasmucli  as  the  phallic  verses  were  in  iamtic  measure;  as 
well  as  the  furious  eflftisions  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax,  whose 
character  we  know  from  Horace.     Spalding, 

f  Formaa  etiam  menswaaqtte.]  Formce  seems  to  refer  to  declensions 
and  conjugations  ;  Tnenswrce  to  quantity,  feet,  and  the  rhythm  of  words 
in  combination. 
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■to  be  Me  to  judg»  whether  they  are  adapted  to  the  places  to 
Bwhich  they  are  assigned,  are  branches  of  knowledge  that  Me 
fcannot  acquire  but  by  assiduous  reading  and  hearing,  since  we 
weceive  all  language  first  of  all  by  the  ear.  Hence  itifauts 
Mroupht  up,  at  the  command  of  princes,*  by  dumb  nurses  and 
Win  solitude,  iivere  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  though  they 
are  said  to  have  uttered  some  unconnected  words. 

1 1 .  There  are,  however^  some  words  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  express  the  same  thing  by  different  sounds,  so  exactly 
that  it  raakes  no  differeoce  to  the  sense  which  we  use  in 
preference  to  another  ;  for  instance  e^iais  and  ^ladim.  There 
are  others,  again,  which,  though  properly  belonging  to  distinct 
objects,  are  yet  by  a  trope,  as  it  were,  used  for  conveying  the 
same  idea;  as/erri/m  and  mucro.'^  lH.  Thus,  too,  by  a  cata- 
chresis,  we  call  all  assassins  sicam,X  whatever  be  the  weapon 
with  which  they  have  committed  slaughter.  Some  things, 
moreover,  wo  indicate  by  a  circuralocutioD,  as  pressi  copia 
Ifietu.^  Many  things,  also,  by  a  change  of  words,  we  express 
figuratively,  as,  for  I  know,  we  say  J  am  not  ignorant,  or  It 
dom  not  est^G}^  me,  or  It  doea  not  fail  to  attract  my  attention^ 
or  Who  is  not  aware?  or  No  man  doubts^  K3.  We  may  like- 
wise profit  by  the  near  import  of  words,  for  /  understand,  I 
percmve,  I  see,  have  often  just  the  same  meaning  as  J  knoit\ 
Of  such  synonyms  reading  will  furnish  us  with  copious  sup- 
plies, so  that  we  may  use  them  not  only  as  they  present  j 
themselves,  but  as  they  ought  to  be  adopted,  14.  For  such  I 
terms  do  not  always  express  exactly  tl>e  same  things ;  and  ^ 
though  I  may  properly  say  **  1  see"  in  reference  to  the 
perception  of  the  mind,  I  cannot  say  '*  1  understand  "  in 
reference  to  the  sight  of  the  eyes ;  nor,  though  mncro  indi- 
csates  gladius,  does  ffladim  indicate  mncro.  15,  But  though  a 
copious  stock  of  words  be  tlius  acquired,  we  are  not  to  read  or 
hear  merely  for  the  sake  of  words ;  for  in  all  that  we  teach  J 
examples  are  more  powerfid  ||  e%  en  than  the  rules  which  are^^ 

*  Qaintiliati  apeaka  aa  if  this  experiment  had  been  Heveml  times 
made.  But  we  find  only  one  inatfttiM  of  it  recorded  ;  that  of  Psam- 
metiehua,  king  uf  Egypt^  mi^niioned  by  Herodotua,  ii.  % 

+  Ferram  mesana  any  steel  weapon ;  imtero  the  point  of  wneh  weapon, 

t  From  ticti,  a  dagger  or  poi  iard. 

g  ''  Plenty  of  pressed  milk/'  for  *  cheese  "     Yirg.  Eel,  i.  8L 

II  Hoc  sunt  exempla  potentkra.]  Spaldirtg  justly  obsenrea  that  ho€ 
snawera  to  ^uia  wkich  occura  belowj,  quasi  proptereci — qu^d. 
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tauglit,  (I  meaii  when  the  learner  i§  so  far  advanced  that  bfll 
can  enter  into  the  subjects  without  a  guide,  and  pursue  ihenil 
■with  his  own  unassisted  efforts,)  inasmuch  as  what  the  masieil 
teaches,  the  orator  exhibits**  1 

16.  Some  speeches  contribate  more  to  our  improve iDentrl 
i^heu  we  hear  them  delivered,  othetB  when  we  peruse  them  J 
He  who  speaks  to  us  rouses  us  by  his  animation,  and  exciteJ 
us,  not  by  an  artificial  representation  and  account  of  things.'fl 
but  by  the  things  themselves.  Every  thing  seems  to  live  and] 
move  before  us,  and  we  catch  the  new  ideas,  as  it  vrere  at  thekj 
birthj  with  partiality  and  affection-  We  feel  interested,  notl 
only  in  the  event  of  the  cause,  but  in  the  perilous  efforts  of 
tbose  who  plead  it  17.  Tu  addition  to  this,  a  becomiug  tone  and 
ftjction,  a  mode  of  delivery  adapted  to  what  particular  passages 
require,  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  clement  in 
oratory,)  and,  in  a  word,  all  excellent  qualities  in  combination 
teach  us  at  the  same  time.  In  reading,  on  the  otJier  liand, 
the  judgment  is  applied  with  more  certainty,  for,  when  a  person 
Is  listening  to  speeches,  his  o\m  partiality  for  any  particular 
speaker,  or  the  ordinary  applause  of  approving  auditors,  often 
deprives  him  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment ;  1 8.  since  we 
are  ashamed  to  express  dissent  from  others,  and  are  prevented, 
by  a  sort  of  secret  modesty,  from  trusting  too  much  to  our-  , 
selves,  though  what  is  faulty  sometimes  pleases  the  m^ority, 
and  even  what  does  not  please  is  applauded  by  those  who  are 
engaged  to  applaud.  19.  On  the  contrary,  too,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  bad  taste  of  the  audieuce  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  finest  passages.  But  reading  is  free,  and  does  not 
jjescape  us  with  the  rapidity  of  oral  delivery,  but  allows  us  te 
Igo  over  the  same  passages  more  than  once,  whether  we  have 
any  doubt  of  their  meaning,  or  are  desirous  to  fix  them  in  onr 
memory.  Let  us  review,  then*  and  reconsider  the  subject  of 
our  reading,  and  as  we  consign  our  food  to  our  stomach  only 
when  it  is  masticated  and  almost  dissolved,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  easier  of  digestion,  so  let  what  we  read  be  committed 

•  We  are  not  to  read  or  W.v  meraly  to  ffet  word  a,  but  to  obaervfi  fi|B 
the  sitme  titDe  how  they  are  mied  by  the  beat  ^fitera  and  apeakera.        ^| 

f  Ime^ne  ei  amUtii  rerum.]  By  ambiim,  eaya  Spaldiog,  LanddddUna 
understands  '^ai'tificiusamcomprehensioiiflm  atqti©  expUcationem  penim 
Ad  iit£cupatidam  gratiam,"  This  eeema  to  be  the  right  iut^rpretation, 
hi  addHt  and  Eiuita  very  well  with  imagt^,  as  opposed  to  »■«  iptE. 
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to  the  memory  and  reserved  for  imitation,  not  when  it  is  in  n 
erude  state,  but  after  being  softened,  and  aa  it  were  trituratedj 
by  frequent  repetition. 
30.  For  a  long  time,  too,  none  but  the  best  authors  must  be 

Ifead,  and  such  as  are  least  hkely  to  mislead  him  who  trusts  them : 
Ijut  thej  must  be  read  with  attention,  and  indeed  with  almost 
much  care  as  if  we  were  transcribing  them ;  and  every  por- 

|tion  must  be  examined »  not  merely  partially,  but  a  whole  book, 
?heu  read  through,  must  be  taken  up  afregh,  and  especially 
nj  excellent  oration,  of  which  the  merita  are  often  designedly 
oncealed;  21-  for  the  speaker  frequently  prepares  his  audi- 
ence for  what  is  to  follow,  dissembles  with  them,  and  places 
ambuscades ;  and  states  in  the  first  part  of  his  pleading  what 

[is  to  have  its  full  effect  at  the  conclusion.     Hence  what  is 

'advanced  in  its  proper  place  often  pleases  us  less  than  it 
ought,  since  we  are  not  aware  why  it  is  advanced  \  and  all  such 
passages,  accord iugly,  ought  to  be  perused  again  after  we  have 
read  the  whole.  2^^.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises,  is 
to  learn  the  bistOTy  of  those  causes  of  which  we  have  taken 
the  pleadings  in  hand  for  penisal,  and,  whenever  opportunity 
shall  offer,  to  read  speeches  delivered  o«  both  sides  of  the 
same  queatioo ;  as  those  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  in 
opposition  to  each  other;  those  of  Serviua  Sulpicius  and 
Messala,  of  whom  one  spoke  for  Aufidia*  and  the  other 
against  her  ;  those  of  PoUio  and  Cassius  when  Asprenas  f  waa 
accused  ;  aud  many  others-  23.  Even  if1:he  pleaders  seem  un* 
equally  matched,  yet  some  of  the  speeches  may  be  reasonably 
consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  question  for  decision,  as  the 
orations  of  Tubero  against  Ligarius  |  and  of  Hortensiua  on 
behalf  of  Verres,§  in  opposition  to  those  of  Cicero.  It  will 
also  be  of  advantage  to  know  how  different  orators  pleaded  the 
same  causes  i  for  Calidius  ||  delivered  a  speech  concerning  the 
house  of  Cicero ;  and  Brutus  wrote  an  oration  in  defence  of 

•  IT.  2,  lOfl. 

+  He  wBfl  accused  of  poiBOuing  by  CaasiuB  SeyeniM,  tm  appeairs  &om 
Plinyi  H.  N.  xxxv.  4fl,  s\nd  Suet.  Aug.  c.  56. 

+  V.  13,  20.  §  VL  3,  93. 

II  SotDetliing  coueemiug  this  orator,  and  lufl  style  of  speaking,  may 
he  learned  from  Cicero  Brut.  c.  79,  80.  He  is  also  tn^ntioned  by  Cwsar, 
B.  C,  i.  2  ;  by  Festus  in  ^vfe^;  and  by  EiiAebiua,  Chroa*  an.  1&60. 
See  also  Quint  iL  3,  155  j  xii.  10,  11,  39.  SpaldiJit^.  His  omtloD,  Ik 
Domo  ClctronUj  waa  in  farour  of  rebuilding  the  \iou%fe  ^t  ^vi&x^. 
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Milo,  merely  as  an  exercise  ;*  Cornelius  Celsus,  indeed,  thinks 
that  Brutus  spoke  it,  but  he  is  mistaken.  24.  Pollio  and 
Messala,  too,  defended  the  same  persons ;  and,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  there  were  in  circulation  celebrated  speeches  of  Domitius 
Afer,  Crispus  Passienus,  and  Decimus  Leelius,  in  defence  of 
Volusenus  Catulus.f 

Nor  must  he  who  reads  feel  immediately  convinced  that 
everything  that  great  authors  have  said  is  necessarily  per- 
fect; for  they  sometimes  make  a  false  step,  or  sink  under 
their  burden,  or  give  way  to  the  inclination  of  their  genius ; 
nor  do  they  always  equally  apply  their  minds,  but  sometimes 
grow  weary ;  as  Demosthenes  seems  to  Cicero  J  sometimes  to 
nod,  and  Homer  himself  appears  to  Horace  §  to  do  so. 
25 .  They  are  great  men,  indeed,  but  men  nevertheless ;  and 
it  often  happens  to  those,  who  think  that  whatever  is  found  in 
such  authors  is  a  law  for  eloquence,  that  they  imitate  what  is 
inferior  in  them,  (for  it  is  easier  to  copy  their  faults  than  their 
excellences,)  and  fancy  that  they  fully  resemble  great  men 
when  they  have  adopted  great  men's  defects. 

26.  Yet  students  must  pronounce  with  diffidence  and  cir- 
cumspection on  the  merits  of  such  illustrious  characters,  lest, 
as  is  the  case  with  many,  they  condemn  what  they  do  not 
understand.  If  they  must  err  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I 
should  prefer  that  every  part  of  them  should  please  youthful 
readers  rather  than  that  many  parts  should  displease  them. 

27.  Theophrastus  says  that  the  reading  of  the  poets  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  orator.  Many  others  adopt  his  opinion ; 
and  not  without  reason ;  for  from  them  is  derived  animation  in 
relating  facts,  sublimity  in  expression,  the  greatest  power  in 
exciting  the  feelings,  and  gracefulness  in  personifying  cha- 
racter; ||  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  service,  the  faculties  of 
the  orator,  worn  out  as  it  were  by  daily  pleading  in  the  forum, 
are  best  recruited  by  the  charms  of  the  works  of  such  authors. 
Accordingly  Cicero  IF  thinks  that  relaxation  should  be  sought 
in  that  sort  of  reading.  28.  But  we  must  remember  that 
poets  'are  not  to  be  imitated  by  the  orator  in  every  respect : 
not,  for  instance,  in  freedom  of  language,  or  unrestrained  use 
of  figures ;  that  the  style  of  poets  is  adapted  for  display,  and. 

•  III.  6,  93.  t  Of  him  nothing  is  known.  t  Orat.  c.  29. 

§  A.  P.  869.  II  See  vL  25;  vul  3,  22;  iv.  2,  19;  xi  1,  44. 

^  Pro  Arch,  c.  6. 
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ddeSf  that  it  aims  merely  at  giving  pleasure,  and  pursues  its 

idbjact  by  loventiDg  not  only  ^imt  is  false,  bat  even  Bometiaes 

^hat  is  incredible ;  29,  tliat  it  enjoYS  certain  privileges,  inasmuch 

Ifts,  being  confined  to  the  regular  requirenienis  of  feet,  it  cannot 

I  always  use  proper  terms,  butt  being  driven  from  the  etraight 

Iroad,  must  necessarily  haTe  recourse  to  certain  bye-paths  of 

[eloqaence,  and  is  obliged  not  only  to  change  words,  but  to 

f  lengthen,  shorten,  transpose,*  and  divide  them ;  but  tlmt  we 

perators  stand  in  arms  in  a  field  of  battle,  contend  for  concerns 

of  the  highest  moment,  and  must  struggle  only  for  victory, 

30.   Yet  I  would  not  wish  that  the  arms  of  tlie  orator  should 

be  squalid  from  foulness  and  rust,  but  that  there  should  bo  a 

brightness  on  them  hke  that  of  ateeU  which  may  dismay  oppo- 

neots,  and  by  which  the  muid  and  tbe  eye  may  at  once  be 

dazzled,  and  not  like  that  of  gold  or  silver,  which  is  unwajriike, 

and  dangerous  rather  to  the  wearer  than  to  the  enemy. 

31-  History,  also,  may  nourish  oratory  with  a  kind  of 
fertilizing  and  grateful  ^tliment^  But  it  must  be  read  with 
the  conviction  that  most  of  its  very  excellences  are  to  be 
avoided  by  tbe  orator ;  for  it  borders  closely  on  poetry,  and 
may  he  said,  indeed,  to  be  a  poem  unfettered  by  the  restraints 
of  metre  ;  it  is  written  to  relate,  not  to  prove  ;  and  its  whole 
nature  is  suited,  not  to  the  pleading  of  caoses*  or  to  instant 
debate,  but  to  the  transmission  of  events  to  poster ity»  and  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  ability  for  its  author ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  relieves  the  tediousness  of  narrative  by  words  more 
remote  from  common  usage,  and  by  a  more  boldf  employment 
of  figures.  3:3.  Accordingly,  as  1  oLserved;J  neither  is  the 
brevity  of  Sail  us  t^  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
pleasing  to  the  unoccupied  and  learned  ear,  to  be  studied  by 
us  in  addressing  a  judge,  who  is  engaged  with  various  thoughts, 
and  rfften  destitute  of  literature  ;  nor  will  tbe  milky  exuberance 
of  Livy  satisfactorily  instruct  a  hearer  who  looks  not  for  beauty 
of  statement,  but  for  pi-oof  of  fact*  33.  Besides,  Cicero§  thinks 
that  not  even  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  are  of  any  use  to  the 

"  ConisertETt.']  By  tbis  wotd  may  be  ei^ified  the  figure  (lTla#/^qpA^•, 
'*B  in  Ilaliam  cojiira,  Ma.  1  14,  (tad  Tramtraper  et  remoif  Mil.  v.  flSS. 
Capperonier. 

f  Worda  more  reinote  from  common  nae',  and  figures  more  bold, 
tb&n  thcwe  used  in  oratory,  $  IV.  2,  45. 

g  See  Orai  c,  9;  Bmt  S3;  de  Opt.  Gen.  Oia.1,  ^  ^. 
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orator,  though  he  allows  that  the  one  sounds  the  trumpet  of 
tear,  and  that  the  muses  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  other.  In 
digressions,  however,  we  may  at  times  adopt  the  polished 
elegance  of  history,  provided  we  remember  that  in  the  parts  of 
our  speech  on  which  the  question  depends,  there  is  need,  not 
of  the  showy  muscles  of  the  athlete,  but  of  the  nervous  arms 
of  the  soldier  ;*  and  that  the  variegated  robe  which  Demetrius 
Phalereus  is  said  to  have  worn  f  is  not  adapted  to  the  dust  of 
the  forum.  34.  There  is  also,  indeed,  another  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  history,  and  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  value, 
though  of  no  concern  with  the  present  part  of  my  subject ;  I 
mean  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  facta 
and  precedents,  with  which  the  orator  ought  to  be  extremely 
well  acquainted,  that  he  may  not  have  to  seek  all  his  arguments 
from  the  parties  going  to  law,  but  may  avail  himself  of  many 
drawn  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  antiquity;  arguments 
the  more  weighty,  as  they  alone  are  exempt  from  the  charges 
of  prejudice  and  partiality. 

35.  That  we  have  to  derive  much  from  the  study  of  the 
philosophers,  has  been  occasioned  by  another  fault  J  m 
orators,  who  have  given  up  to  them  the  better  part  of 
their  duty ;  for  the  philosophers  speak  copiously  of  what  is 
just,  and  honourable,  and  useful,  of  what  is  of  a  contrary 
nature,  and  of  divine  subjects,  and  reason  upon  all  these  topics 
with  the  utmost  acuteuess ;  and  the  followers  of  Socrates 
excellently  qualify  the  future  orator  for  debates  and  examina- 
tions of  witnesses.  36.  But  in  studying  these  writers,  too,  we 
must  use  similar  judgment ;  and,  though  we  may  have  to 
speak  on  the  same  subjects  with  them,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  same  manner  is  not  suited  for  lawsuits  as  for  philo- 
sophical disputations,  for  the  forum  as  for  the  lecture-room, 
for  exercises  on  rules  as  for  actual  trials. 

37.   I  suppose  that,  since  I  consider  there  is   so   much 

*  See  what  is  said  by  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  14,  on  the  gladiatoria  sagina, 
Gesner.     Compare  also  B.  viii.  Iritrod.  sect.  18  ;  and  x,  6,  17. 

+  "Who  applied  this  metaphorical  description  to  Demetrius,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  Gesner  Does  not  Quintilian  rather 
allude  to  the  dress  which  Demetrius,  when  he  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury,  actually  wore  ? 

X  Another  fault  besides  that  of  injudiciously  imitating  the  style  of 
historians  and  poets.  See  Quintilian's  Preface,  sect.  9^ — ^18  ;  also  viiL 
8,  39  ;  and  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  16—20. 
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advantage  in  readiiig,  most  of  tdj  fnends  will  expect  me  to 
insert  in  my  work  some  reaiaika  on  tbe  authors  that  ought  to 
be  read  J  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  each.  But  to  go 
through  authoi-s  one  by  one,  would  be  an  endless  task,  38* 
For  when  Cicero,  io  his  Bratius^  employs  so  many  thousands  of 
lines  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  orators  only,  and  yet  observes 
silence  conceraing  all  of  liis  own  age.  among  whom  he  lived, 
e^tcept  CsBsar  and  Marcellus,  what  limit  would  there  be  to  my 
task,  if  I  should  undertake  to  review  not  only  all  those,  but 
those  who  succeeded  them^  and  all  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
poets?*  39.  That  brevity,  tli  ere  fore,  would  be  safest  for  me 
to  observe,  which  is  adopted  by  Livy  lu  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  Bon,t  thut  Demoathenes  and  Cktro  ahouldfirnt  he  ready  mid 
(ffterwards  ez^erij  writer  accordimj  a&  he  most  resembles  Demos* 
^enes  and  Cicero .  40.  Yet  the  conclusions  to  which  my 
Judgment  has  led  me  must  not  be  withheld*  I  think  that 
among  all  the  authors  who  have  stood  the  test  of  tioie,  few,  or, 
indeed,  scarcely  a  single  one^  can  he  found,  who  would  not 
contribute  some  profit  to  such  as  read  them  with  judgment; 
for*  Cicero  himselt  acknowledges  that  he  was  greatly  benefited 
by  even  the  most  ancient  writers,  who  hail  plenty  of  ability, 
though  they  were  destitute  of  art.  41.  Nor  do  I  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion  with  regard  to  the  moderns  ;  for  how  few  cau 
bfi  found  so  utterly  devoid  of  sense,  as  not  to  hope,  from  some 
small  confidence  in  at  least  some  part  of  their  work,  to  secure 
a  hold  on  tlie  memorj'  of  posterity?  If  there  be  any  such 
writer,  he  will  be  detected  in  his  very  first  lines,  and  will 
release  us  too  soon  for  the  trial  of  his  work  to  cost  us  any 
great  waste  of  time.  4t*,  But  it  is  not  everything  in  an 
author  that  relates  to  any  department  of  knowledge  whatever, 
that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  copiousness  of  diction  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  speak  of  authors  individually, 
a  few  general  remarks  must  be  premised  in  regard  to  the 
diversity  of  opinions  concerning  them.  43.  Some  think  that 
the  ancients  only  deserve  to  be  read,  and  imagine  that  in  no 
others  is  to  be  found  natural  eloquence  and  manly  force*  On 
the  contrary,  the  floridness  and  affectation  of  the  modems, 

*  I  haye  iQaerted  tbe  word^  '^  and  poets,"  profitLag  by  the  auggeatiou 
af  Bpaldingj  who  aaw  th^t  et  podas  is  needed  in  the  text  after  pliiiifSQ' 
|iAoff*  t  See  viiis  2^  IS^ 
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and  all  the  blandishments  intended  to  charm  the  ear  of  tha 
ignorant  multitude,  delight  others.'  44.  Even  of  those,  again, 
who  would  adopt  a  right  son  of  style,  some  think  Uiat  no  lan- 
guage but  such  as  is  concise  and  simple,  and  departs  as  little 
as  possible  from  common  conversation,  is  sound  and  truly 
Attic ;  while  more  sublime  efforts  of  genius,  more  animated, 
more  full  of  lofty  conceptions,  attract  others ;  and  there  are 
also  not  a  few  lovers  of  a  quiet,  neat,  and  subdued  style.  Con- 
cerning such  differences  in  taste  I  shall  speak  more  at  laige, 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  species  of  style  most  proper  for 
the  orator.*  45.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  briefly  touch  on  thd 
advantages  which  those  may  derive  from  reading  who  wish 
to  increase  their  facility  in  speaking,f  and  show  by  what  kind 
of  reading  they  may  be  most  benefited ;  for  I  intend  to  select  for 
notice  a  few  of  the  authors  who  are  most  distinguished ;  and  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  studious  to  judge  who  are  most  similar  to 
them.  This  I  mention,  lest  any  one  should  complain  that 
writers,  whom  he  himself  highly  approves,  have  been  omitted ; 
for  I  admit  that  more  ought  to  be  read  than  those  whom  I 
shall  here  specify.  • 

But  I  shall  now  merely  go  through  the  various  sorts  of 
reading  which  I  consider  peculiarly  suitable  for  those  who  aim 
at  becoming  orators. 

46.  As  Aratus,  then,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  begin  with 
Jupiter ^X  80  I  think  that  I  shall  very  properly  commence  with 
HoMEK ;  for,  as  he  says  that  the  might  of  rivers  and  the  courses 
of  springs  take  their  rise  from  the  ocean,^  so  has  he  himself 
given  a  model  and  an  origin  for  every  species  of  eloquence. 
No  man  has  excelled  him  in  sublimity  on  great  subjects,  no 
man  in  propriety  on  small  ones.  He  is  at  once  copious  and 
concise,  pleasing  and  forcible  ;  admirable  at  one  time  for  exube- 
rance, and  at  another  for  brevity ;  eminent  not  only  for  poetic, 
but  for  oratorical  excellence.  47.  To  say  notlung  of  his 
laudatory,  exhortatory,  and  consolatory  speeches,  does  not 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  ihe  deputation  sent  to 
Achilles  is  comprised,  or  the  contention  between  the  chie&  in 

•  See  xii  10,  63—70. 

f  FacuUatem  dicendi.]  A  reference  to  sect.  1  may  perhaps  induce 
the  reader  to  prefer  facUitcUem  dicendi.     Spalding. 

X  The  well  known  commencement  of  the  Pheenomena^  'Eic  Aioq 
ipX^liiaOa.  §  II.  xxi.  195. 
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tbe  fit's t  bgok,  or  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  second »  display 
I  all  ihe  arts  of  kgal  pleadings  and  of  councils?     48.  As  to 
I  the  feehngs,  as  well  the  gentle  as  tbe  more  impetuous^  there 
ia  no  one  so  unlearned  as  not  to  ackoowledge  that  he  had 
I  them  wholly  under  his  control.     Has  he  not,  at  the  com 
'  meneenient  *  of  both  his  works,  I  viUl  not  say  observed,  but 
established,  the  laws  of  oratorical   exordia?  for  he   rendei-s 
his  reader  ivell-affected  towards  him  by  an  invocation  of  the 
goddesses  who  have  been  supposed  to  preside  over  poets  ;  ha 
makes  hLm  attentim  by  setting  forth  the  grandeur  of  his  stih- 
*  jects,  and  desirous  of  hiformMkm  by  giving  a  brief  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  them.     49*  Who  can  state  iacta  more  con- 
cisely than  he  who  relates  the  death  of  Patroclus.f  or  more 
forcibly  thon  he  who  describes  the  combat  of  the  Cnretes  and 
^iolians?{      As    to    similes,     amplifications,    illustrations, 
digressions,  indications  and  proofs  of  things,  and  all  other 
modes  of  establishment  and  refutation,  examples  of  them  are 
SQ  numerous  in  him,  that  even  most  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  rules  of  rhetoric  produce  from  him  illustrations  of  their 
precepts,      5Q<  What  peroration  of  a  speech   will  ever  be 
thou^t  equal  to  the  entreaties  of  Piiam  beseeching  Achilles 
for  the  body  of  his  son  ?§     Does  lie  not,  indeed,  in  words, 
thoughts,  figures,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  whole  work, 
exceed  the  ordinary  hounds  of  human  genius?     So  much^  in* 
deed,  that  it  requires  a  great  man  even  to  follow  his  excel- 
!  lences.  not  with  rivalry,  (for  rivalry  is  impossible,)  but  with  a 
just  conception  of  them,     61.  But  he  has  doubtless  left  all 
authorsj  in  every  kind  of  eloquence,  far  behind  him,  but  the 
epic  poets  most  remarkably,  aa,  in  similar  subjects,  the  com- 
parisou  is  most  striking* 

52.  As  for  Hesiod,  he  rarely  rises  above  the  general  level, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  poetty  is  occupied  with  mere  names, 

;  yet  hiB  sententious  nmmier  is  useful  in  delivering  precepts,  and 
the  easy  flow  of  his  words  and  style  merits  approbation  ;  and 
in  that  mMle  Idud  of  writing  the  palm  is  allowed  to  he  his, 

53.  In  Antimachus,||  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  energy 

1 

•  I  read  in  infp-esm  witli  Geuner,  ineteEui  of  Spalding's  ingreiBm,  aa 
kAuiting  better  with  the  drift  of  tlie  passage. 
\     f  II  jcviii.  20.  t  II.  i^-  '580.  S  n*  ^iv.  486. 

II  His  chief  work  tsus.  the  Tbebaia,  a  poem  on  tUe  expeditiloii  of  thm 
fiTen  chiefs  againat  Thebes,     See  Porpiijrio  ad  Hot.  A*  P.  U*i. 
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aud  force,  and  his  manner  of  expression,  which  is  by  no 
means  common,  has  great  merit.  But  although  the  unanimous 
consent  of  critics  assigns  him  the  second  place,*  he  is  so  d^- 
cient  in  power  over  the  feelings,  in  ability  to  please,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  in  every  requisite  of  the  poetic 
art,  that  he  affords  us  a  convincing  proof  how  different  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  near  to  another  writer,  and  to  be  second  to  him, 

54.  Pantasis  t  they  consider  as  compounded  of  both,}  m 
far  as  his  style  is  concerned,  but  as  reaching,  on  the  whole,  the 
excellences  of  neither;  yet  they  allow  that  the  one  is  sur- 
passed by  him  in  the  nature  of  his  materials,  and  the  other,  in 
the  arrangement  of  them. 

Apollonius§  is  not  included  in  the  catalogue  given  by 
the  critics,  since  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes,  those  great 
judges  of  the  poets,  inserted  no  one  of  their  own  age  in  their 
list ;  yet  he  produced  a  work,  in  a  style  of  evenly  sustained 
mediocrity,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

55.  Aratus's  subject  is  destitute  of  animation,  as  there  is 
in  it  no  variety,  no  action  on  the  feelings,  no  portraiture  of 
character,  no  speech  from  any  person.  But  he  is  equal  to  the 
work  to  which  he  thought  himself  equal. 

Theocritus  is  admirable  in  hfs  peculiar  style,  but  his  rustic 
and  pastoral  muse  shrinks  not  only  from  appearing  in  the 
forum,  but  even  from  approaching  the  city. 

56.  I  seem  to  hear  my  readers  collecting  together  from  all 
sides  the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  poets.  What,  they  say, 
has  not  Pisander  ||  sung,  with  great  efifect,  the  achievements 
of  Hercules  ?  Have  Macer  IT  and  Virgil  **  without  reason  imi- 

*  Next  to  Homer.     Proximuij  sed  hngo  proximua  mtervaUo, 

f  A  native  of  Halicamassus,  and  relative  of  Herodotus.  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  another  on  the  origin  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia. 

t  Both  Hesiod  and  Antimachus,  says  Spalding ;  he  excelled  Henod 
in  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  Antimachus  in  arrangement. 

§  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics. 

II  A  native  of  Camelrus  in  Rhodes.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians 
acknowledged  lum  as  one  of  the  Epic  poets. 

t  Vi.  3,  96. 

**  That  Virgil  imitated  Nicander  I  do  not  recollect  any  author  who 
has  asserted,  except  Quintilian.  Nicander  indeed. wrote  QeorgicOj  a 
poem  often  quoted  by  Athenseus,  which  Viigil  might  have  read.  But 
I  would  ask  whether  any  part  of  the  remains  of  that  poem  can  fairly 
he  pointed  out  as  having  been  Imitated  by  Yir^L    M&crobius,  in  his 
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ted  NiCANBER?  Shall  we  pass  over  Euphorion.*  wb*jn.  if 
rgi!  had  not  admired  him,  h**  would  certainly  never  havo 
ide  mention^  in  liia  Bucolics.t  of  poeais  composed  in  ChsU 
tian  verse  ?  Does  Horace, J  without  reason,  name  TTRTJitJa 
:t  to  Homer?  57.  No  one  assuredly,  is  so  void  of  aJl 
lowledge  of  those  authors,  that  he  might  not  trartsfer  into 
his  book  a  catalogue  of  them  taken  from  some  lil>raiy*  Nor 
am  I,  for  my  part,  ignorant  of  the  writers  whom  I  omit,  and. 
eertainlj,  I  do  not  condemn  them  as  worthless,  having  already 
said  that  there  ia  some  good  in  all  of  them.  58,  But  we  shall 
return  to  them  when  onr  strength  m  matured  and  confirmed  ; 
OS  it  often  happens  to  us  at  great  banqtietSj  that  after  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  with  the  best  dishes,  the  variety  of  plainer 
food  is  still  agreeable  to  us.  Then  we  shall  have  time,  tuo,  to  take 
in  hand  the  elegiac  poets,  of  whom  Calliatachus  is  cc  as  ide  red 
&3  the  chief ;  while  PHiLETAa,§  in  the  opinion  of  most  crities, 
has  made  good  his  claim  to  the  second  place,  59.  But  while 
we  are  acquiring  that  efficient  readiness,  as  I  termed  it,||  we 
must  devote  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of  the  best  authors  ;  and 
the  character  of  our  mind  must  be  formed,  and  a  complexion 
given  to  our  oratory,  by  much  reading  in  good  writers,  rather 
than  by  reading  raany* 

Of  the  three  IT  writers  of  Iambics,  then,  sanctioned  by  the 
judgment  of  xAj-istarchus,  Archilochus  only  will  liave  any 
great  influence  in  assisting  us  to  attain  facility  of  style.  60. 
There  ia  in  him  the  utmost  vigour  of  language »  thoughts 
forcible,  concise,  and  lively,  and  abundance  of  life  and  energy  \ 
insomuch  that  some  think  it  owing  to  his  subjects,  not  to  Ins 
genius,  that  he  is  inferior  to  any  writer  whatever. 

6 1-  But  of  the  nine  *♦  Lyric  poets,  Pjndar  is  by  far  th^ 

Sfitumaliai  does  not  meiiiioii  Nicfmder  amoog  tlie  authprs  to  whom 
Virgil  waa  at  all  indebted.  Bwt  wherever  critics  have  adoiitted  that 
VifgU  followed  Nicander,  it  alwayg  appears  that  the  Theriaca  was  the 
object  of  hm  imitation.     See  Hejne'e    Proem   to  Virgil's  Q^orgicM. 


A  native  of  Chalcia  in  Eubgea.  He  wfi«  libr^iian  to  Antiocbiii  tho 
Great,  and  wrote  on  various  subjects, 

+  X,  50.  +  A.  R  401. 

§  A  native  of  Cob>  ivnd  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  He  ik 
praifted  by  Propertius.     Only  a  few  fra^fmeiits  of  his  works  i^eiaain. 

II  Sect*  1.  H  The  other  two  beitig  ^imumdes  and  HipponajE. 

**  Pmdar,  Stesiehortia,  Alcaeus,  BimouideB,  Ibyctia,  Alcmau,  fiicuby- 
lidea,  AnacreoQj  Sappho* 
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chief  in  nobleness  of  spirit,  grandeur  tf  thought,  beauty  of 
figures,  and  a  most  happy  exuberance , of  matter  and  words, 
spreading  forth  as  it  were  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  ;  on  account 
of  all  which  qualities  Horace  *  justly  thinks  him  inimitable. 

62.  As  to  Stesichorus,  the  very  subjects  that  he  has 
chosen  show  how  powerful  he  is  in  genius,  when  he  sings  of 
the  greatest  wars  and  most  illustrious  leaders,  and  supports  on 
his  lyre  all  the  weight  of  the  epic  song  ;  for  he  assigns  to  his 
characters  due  dignity  in  acting  and  speaking ;  and  if  he  had 
kept  a  just  control  over  himself,  he  seems  likely  to  have 
proved  Homer's  nearest  rival ;  but  he  is  redundant  and  over- 
flowing ;  a  fault,  however,  which,  though  deserving  of  censure, 
is  yet  that  of  an  exuberant  genius. 

63.  ALCiEus  is  deservedly  complimented  with  a  golden 
quill  t  for  that  part  of  his  works  in  which  he  inveighs  against , 
tyrants,  and  contributes  much  to  the  improvement  of  morals.  In 
his  language,  also,  he  is  concise,  magnificent,  and  careful,  and 
in  many  passages  resembles  Homer ;  but  he  descends  to 
sportive  and  amorous  subjects,  though  better  qualified  for  those 
of  a  higher  nature. 

64.  SiMONiDEs,  though  in  other  respects  of  no  very  high 
genius,  J  may  be  commended  for  a  propriety  of  language,  and 
a  pleasing  kind  of  sweetness ;  but  his  chief  excellence  is  in 
exciting  pity,  so  that  some  prefer  him,  in  that  particular,  to 
all  other  writers  of  the  kind. 

65.  The  old  comedy  retains,  almost  alone,  the  pure  grace 
of  Attic  diction,  and  the  charm  of  a  most  eloquent  freedom  of 
language ;  and  though  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  attacking 
follies,  yet  it  has  great  force  in  other  departments ;  for  it  is 
sublime,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  and  I  know  not  whether  any 
poetry,  next  to  Homer's,  (whom  it  is  always  right  to  except,  as 
he  himself  excepts  Achilles,§)  has  either  a  greater  resemblance 
to  oratory,  or  is  better  adapted  for  forming  orators.     66.  The 

*  Od.  iv.  2.  f  Aureo  Plevtro.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  26. 

t  Tenuis  alioqui.]   I  know  not  who,  besides  Quintilian,  has  pro- 
noimced  such  a  judgment  on  Simonides.    Spalding.     The  opinion  of 
Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  however,  is  not  very  different.     He  is  said 
to  have  excelled  Pindar  and  ^schylus  in  exciting  tender  feelings. 
§  II.  ii.  674  :— 

Nireus,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 
Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  channs.    Pope, 
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PiSiiora  of  it  are  numerous ;  bat  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and 
I  OfiATiNOSt  are  the  principal* 

I  Tragedi^  j^schylus  first  brouglit  before  the  world,  an  author 
I  of  great  subiimity  and  power,  and  grandiloquent  even  to  a 
IJBQlt,  but  in  many  parts  rough  and  unpolished;  for  which 
Ifeason  the  Athenians  permitted  the  poeta  who  succeeded  him 
[to  exhibit  his  plays^  when  corrected,  in  competition  for  the 
I  prize ;  and  by  that  means  many  obtained  the  crown.  07*  But 
[Sophocles  and  Euktpides  throw  a  brighter  lustre  on  that  kind 
of  composition ;  conceming  whom,  es  their  styles  are  different 
it  ig  a  question  among  many  which  is  the  better  poet.  This 
pointj  since  i£  has  no  r^^ktion  to  my  present  subject,  I  shall, 
[for  my  own  part,  leave  undecided.  08,  But  every  one  must 
acknowledge  that  for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
pleading,  Euripides  will  be  by  far  the  more  serviceable ;  for, 
in  bis  style,  (which  those  to  whom  the  gravity,  and  dig- 
nified step,  and  lofty  tone  of  Sophocles,  appear  to  have  an  air 
of  greater  sublimity,  think  proper  to  censure,)  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  language  of  oratory ;  ho  Qbounds  with  fine 
thoughts ;  in  precepts  of  morality,  such  as  have  been  delivered 
by  the  philosophers^  he  is  almost  equal  to  the  philosophers 
theraselves ;  in  addresses  and  replies  he  is  comparable  to  any 
of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  as  eloquent  speakers  in 
the  forum  ;  and  in  touching  every  kind  of  feeling  he  has 
remarkable  power,  but  in  exciting  that  of  pity  holds  undis- 
puted pre-eminence. 

69.  Mbkatsder,  as  he  himself  often  testifies,  admired  Euri* 
pides  greatly,  and  even  imitated  him,  though  in  a  different 
department  of  the  drama ;  and  Menander  alone,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would,  if  dUigently  read,  suffice  to  generate  all  those 
qualities  in  the  student  of  oratory  for  which  I  am  an  advocate  - 
so  exactly  does  he  represent  all  the  phases  of  human  life ; 
such  is  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  easy  grace  of  expression ; 
and  so  readily  does  he  adapt  himself  to  all  circumstances, 
persons,  and  feelings,  70,  Kor  are  those,  assuredly,  destitute 
of  penetration,  wh&  think  that  the  orations  which  are  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of  Charmus,*  were  written  by 
Menander,     But  to    me   he   seems  to  prove  himself  a  far 

•  See  Cicero  Brut  (s,  83,  Some  fcagments  of  Ma  speeches  are  pre- 
eerved  by  Rutillua  Lupus,  He  wa;a  contemporary  with  Demettiud 
PhaJGreuA 
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greater  orator  in  his  own  proyince,  unless  it  be  said  thtt 
those  trials,*  which  the  Epitrepontes,  the  Epicleros,  and  the 
Locrians  contain,  are  absurd,  and  that  the  speeches  t  in  the 
Psophodees,  the  Nomothetes,  and  the  Hjpobolimceu84  are  not 
finished  off  with  all  the  perfections  of  oratory.  71.  But  I 
think  that  to  declaimers  he  may  contribute  still  greater  8OT« 
vice,  since  it  is  necessary  for  them,  according  to  the  nature  <rf 
the  cases  which  they  attempt,  to  assume  various  characterB,§ 
as  those  of  fathers,  sons,  soldiers,  countrymen,  rich  and  poor 
men,  of  persons  angry  and  persons  beseeching,  of  persons  <^ 
mild  and  persons  of  savage  dispositions ;  in  dl  whicli  charac- 
ters propriety  is  wonderfully  observed  by  Menander,  who 
indeed  has  left  other  authors  in  that  species  of  writing 
scarcely  a  name,  having,  by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation, 
thrown  over  them  a  veil  of  darkness.  72.  Other  comic  writers, 
however,  if  they  be  read  with  indulgence,  have  some  good 
passages  that  we  may  select,  and  especially  Philemon,  who, 
preferred  as  he  frequently  was  to  Menander  by  the  bad  taste 
of  his  age,  deserves  in  the  opinion  of  all  critics  to  be  regarded 
as  second  to  him. 

73.  History  many  have  written  with  eminent  reputation ; 
but  nobody  doubts  that  two  writers  of  it  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others ;  two  whose  opposite  excellences  have 
gained  nearly  equal  praise.  Thucydides  is  pithy,  concise, 
and  ever  hastening  forward ;  Herodotus  is  pleasing,  clear,|| 
and  diffuse ;  the  one  excels  in  the  expression  of  animated, 
the  other  in  that  of  milder  sentiments ;  the  one  in  speeches, 
the  other  in  narrative  ;  the  one  in  force,  the  other  in  agree- 
ableness. 

74.  Next  to  these  stands  Theopompus,  who,  inferior  to 
them  as  an  historian,  yet  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 

*  Nisi  forte  cmt  ilia  mala  judicia.]  That  is,  as  Spalding  interprets, 
A^m  iUajvdicia  sunt  mala, 

t  Meditationet.]  That  is  /xcXIrac,  formal  speeches,  on  matters  not 
judicial,  like  that  spirited  one  which  we  have  among  the  fragments  of 
the  HypobolimsBus,  ed.  Cleric  p.  184.    Spaldirig, 

i  Names  of  six  of  the  comedies  of  Menander,  the  subjects  of  which 
Are  unknown.     The  Hypobolimseus  is  mentioned  above,  i  10, 18. 

§  See  iii.  8,  51 ;  vi.  2,  86  ;  iv.  1,  47;  xi.  56.    Spalding, 

II  Candidus.]  Spalding  supposes  that  by  this  word  is  meant  some- 
thing similar  to  the  lactea  ubertoB  of  Livy,  sect.  82.  The  French 
iTODslatorJn  Didot's  edition  renders  it  by  "  clux  " 
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s  tadoeed*  to  apt^tr  to  histmieal 
lor  sofoe  time  &  pnblie  Gpesker. 
to  Iw  distu^Qished  h&m  the  crowd 
liew ;  he  k  ftii  imitator  of  ThiicTdid€& 
,  thongli  nwdi  kn  Ibmlite,  is  somewlimt  more  peispicuoua. 
ORcs,   as  Isoeitt&es  tiuu^t,   needed  tho  epur.t      The 
of  CuTAECHTsJ  is  idmii^^,  but  his  veracity  is  im- 
bed.  7^.  Timajge:n's^|  bom  a  loDg  time  afterwards,  d^trves 
aeudadon  ai  least  od  this  a^cotiiit,  that  he  revived  mth 
lustre  the  pcn^uit  of  writing  histoiy  which  had  begun  to 
be  neglected.    Xekopkos  I  hare  not  foigotten,  but  be  is  to 

k noticed  Bmong  the  philosophere. 
t%.  A  iitimeroiis  baud  of  Qramrs^  folio wg^  since  one  a^  pru- 
ned ten  li?ing  &t  the  fiame  time  at  Athetis;  of  whom 
Demosthenes  was  bj  far  the  most  eminent,  and  has  been 
almost  the  sole  model  for  oratorj' ;  such  is  his  ener^,  so  com- 
pftct  is  his  whole  ] anguine,  so  tense,  as  it  were,  with  nerves » 
so  fre^  fifom  anythixig  superfluous;  and  such  the  general 
character  of  his  eloquence,  that  we  can  neither  find  anything 
wanting  in  it,  nor  anything  snperftuons.  77*  ^scHiNEa  is 
mora  ^pious  and  diffuse  in  sivle,  and,  as  being  less  confined 
in  scopCt  has  more  appearance  of  magnitude,  but  ho  lius  only 
more  flesh  and  less  muscle.  Hypebides  is  extremely  agree- 
able and  acute,  but  better  qualified^  not  to  say  more  service- 
able, for  causes  of  minor  importance,  [|  78.  IjYsus,  an  orator  that 
preceded  these  in  time,  is  refined  and  elegant,  and,  if  it  be 
enough  for  an  orator  to  inform  his  bearers,  we  need  not  seek 
anything  more  excellent  than  he  is :  for  there  is  nothing 
unmeaning,  nothing  far-fetched,  in  his  sentences ;  but  be  is 
more  like  a  clear  spring  than  a  great  river.  7i^.  Isoceates, 
in  a  different  style  of  oratory,  is  neat  and  polished,  hut  better 


•  By  hift  master  Uocratea.    See  Cicero  de  Orat  ii.  1 3*    SpMhg, 
flLS,  IL 

t  He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  hiatory  of  bis 
eiploita.     iBee  Cicero^  Brut.  c.  11.     Loaginua,  c*  3. 

I  See  note  on  i.  10,  10, 

II  Who  else,  mj&  Spalding*  has  plainly  eipres^ed  such  an  opinion 
reepe^ting  tiie  talenta  of  Hypendea,  I  do  not  know.  Spuldlng  nJlowg, 
however,  that  what  is  said  of  him  by  Diouyeiun  Halicamii^aeiisiia  (Do 
V<?tt,  Script,  CeuB.  voL  t.  p,  434,  ed.  ReielsOt  by  Louginua,  c.  ^4,  nuil 
other  writers,  ten  da  to  show  that  he  waa  much  of  the  same  cbanictei 
aa  Quiiitiiiau  thinks  hixn. 
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fitted  for  the  fencing- school  than  for  actaal  combat;  he 
asBidiioualy  tiourts  eveij  heatity  of  diction  j  and  not  ^ihout 
reason,  for  he  had  quahfied  Mm  self  for  lectnre-rooms,  tnd  not 
for  courts  of  justice;  he  is  ready  in  invention,  and  constantly 
aiming  at  embellishment ;  and  bo  careftd  in  oompositiryn  that 
his  care  h  even  censured- 

60.  I  do  not  consider  that  these  are  the  only»  but  the  chi 
excellences,  in  those  authors  of  whom  I  have  spoken  ;  nor 
I  think  the  others,  whom  I  have  omitted  to  name,  had  not 
high  degree  of  merit  1  even  admit  that  the  famous  Deme* 
TBius  pHALETtEEs,  though  he  13  Said  to  have  been  the  fiist  to 
cause  the  decline  of  eloquence,*  had  much  talent  and  cois- 
maod  of  language  ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  remembered,  if  for 
no  other  reajsou  than  that  he  was  almost  the  last  of  the 
Athenians  that  could  be  called  an  orator.  Cicero, f  however^ 
prefera  Mm  to  aU  other  orators  in  the  middle  kind  of  elf^H 
quence.  ^H 

81.  Of  the  Philowphers,  from  irhom  Cicero  acknowledgei 
tliat  he  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  eloquence,  f  who  caa 
doubt  that  Plato  is  the  chief,  as  well  in  acutenes3  of  reasoning, 
as  in  a  certain  divine  and  Homer4ike  power  of  language? 
For  he  rises  far  above  ordinary  prose,  and  what  the  Greeks 
call  oratio  pedestri^,^  so  that  he  appears  to  me  to  be  animated, 

[  not  with  mere  human  genius,  hut  with  the  inspiration  as  it 
were  of  the  Delphic  oracle,   8^.  Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  sweet- 

\  ness  of  Xexophon,  sweetness  which  is  onafiectad,  but  winch 
no  affectation  could  attain  ?  so  that  even  the  Graces  them- 
selves are  said  to  have  formed  his  style,  and  the  testimony  of 

.  the  Old  Comedy  concerning  Pericles  no  ay  justly  be  applied  to 

'llim,  that  the  tjoddeas  oj  persuasi^in  u*a^  seaUd  on  km  /fj>s*|| 

♦  He  was  the  first,  says  Cicero,  BraL  c.  9,  who  rekxad  the  farce  of 
eloE^uence,  and  gave  her  a  soft  a^nd  tender  air. 
I      t  QtuntihaD   rafere^   I  tbink,  to   Orat  c.  27,  aa  AlicielDTeen    bas 
y  reDinrked,  who  &1ao  Qoti^^ee  other  commendatiotm  of  Demetrius  Pbale- 
reus  in  De  Orat  iL  23  j  OSl  i.  I,     Gegner. 
t  Orat.  c.  3. 

g  Quam  pedestrem  Gnsci  rocan/*]  iTe^oc  X^y^f*  ty  which  we  are 
undor^tand  not  only  prose  ^  bt;tt  each  A  style  of  poetry  as  apprcwcb^  to 
prose^  eoch  aa  is  in  ^neml  that  of  comedy.  And^  as  Hor^^e  eayi, 
.  Tragic^  j)ltrumpie  rfofc*  iermimt  ped€Xtri.  Ckppctfmier. 
I  If  The  pns^^e  of  EnpoMs  ie  well  known ;  see  Flia.  Ep*  i  20.  The 
vcraes  of  Eupolis  are  quoted  by  the  Sebolkat  on  Anatoph.  Ach&m. 
&30     See  aleo  Cicero  Orat^  c.  15.    Spatdmg. 
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83.  Why  need  I  expatiate  oa  the  elegance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Socratic  school  ?  Why  need  I  speak  of  the  merits  of  Akisto- 
TLE,  of  whom  I  am  in  donbt  whether  I  should  deem  him  more 
admirable  for  his  knowledge  of  things,  for  the  multitude  of 
his  writings,  for  the  agreeablenesB  of  his  language,  the  pene- 
tration shown  in  his  discoveries,  or  the  variety  exhibited  in 
his  works?  As  to  THEOPHKAi^Tua,  there  is  such  a  divine 
beauty  in  his  language,  that  he  may  be  said  even  to  have 
derived  his  name  from  it.*  84.  The  old  Stoics  indulged  but 
little  in  eloquence,  but  they  recommended  what  was  virtuous, 
and  had  great  power  in  reasoning,  and  in  enforcing  what  they 
taught.  They  were  rather,  however,  acute  in  discussing  their 
subjects  than  lofty  in  their  style,  an  excellence  at  which  they 
certainly  did  not  aim. 

85,  The  same  order  I  intend  to  observe,  also^  in  proceeding 
through  the  Koman  authors. 

As  Homerj  accordingly,  among  the  Greeks,  so  ViRo^rL  among 
our  own  countrymen,  presents  the  most  auspicious  commence- 
ment I  an  author  who  of  all  |K>ets  of  that  class,  Greek  or 
Boman,  approaches  doubtless  nearest  to  Homer.  86.  I  will 
here  repeat  the  veiy  words  which,  when  I  wag  a  young 
man,  I  heard  from  Domitius  Afer,  who,  when  I  asked  him 
what  poet  be  thought  came  nearest  to  Homer,  re  plied  ^  f^ir^il 
is  second  to  him,  hut  nearer  the  Jirst  than  the  thirds 
Indeed,  though  wo  must  give  place  to  the  divine  and  immortal 
genius  of  Homer,  yet  in  Virgil  there  is  more  care  and  exact- 
ness, for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  obliged  ta  take  more 
pains ;  and  for  what  we  lose  in  the  higher  qualities  we  perhaps 
compensate  in  equability  of  excellence. 

87.  All  our  other  poets  will  follow  at  a  great  distance. 
Maceb  t  und  LucHETius  should  be  read  indeed,  but  not  in 
order  to  form  such  a  style  as  constitutes  the  fabric  of  eloquence  ; 
each  is  an  elegant  wnter  on  his  own  su Inject,  but  the  one  is 
tame,  and  the  other  difficuH.J     Varho  Ataoinus,  in   those 

*  It  m  tmd  ihnt  bis  ori^al  niune  w^a  TyrtflmuSi  and  that  Aristotle 
changed  it  tij  Theopkrafitua,  which  eigmfiea  "poisesBed  of  divine 
elociueoca*"     See  Diog.  Laort,  v. 

t  Beo  vi.  3,  96. 

t  Di^ciiijJi  The  comraeotators  hardly  tnow  what  to  undorstand  by 
this  word,  Burmanu,  referring  to  i,  4^  4,  eupposea  that  the  (dhiBion  is 
to  the  ab9T«ru0e  uatiire  of  Lucre  tint's  subject,  just  &b  OTid^  with  refer- 
ence to  his  Babject,  calls  him  Ktfiifmw,  Amor,  i*  15,  ^S.    ^&aa^  ^Jveisa^ 
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wntiiiga  in  which  he  has  gamed  a  name,  as  the  interpreter  of 
another  man's  work,*  is  not  indeed  to  be  despised,  but  ig  ml 
rich  enough  in  diction  to  increase  the  power  of  the  orator.  88* 
Eknius  we  may  venerate,  as  we  venerate  groveH  sacred  from 
their  antiquity ;  groves  in  which  gigantic  and  aged  oaks  aSect 
us  not  so  much  by  their  beauty,  as  by  the  religious  awe  with 
which  they  inspire  us. 

There  are  other  poets  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  better 
suited  to  promote  the  objeet  of  which  we  are  speaking*  Ono 
allows  his  imagination  to  wanton ,t  even  in  his  heroic  verse, 
and  is  too  much  a  lover  of  his  own  conceits,  but  deserves 
praise  in  certain  passages*  89.  Cornelius  Seyerus,J  though 
a  better  versifier  than  poet,  yet  if  he  had  finisbed  his  '^Sicilian 
War,"  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  manner  of  his  first  book, 
would  justly  have  claimed  the  second  place  in  epic  poetry-§ 
But  an  immature  death  prevented  his  powers  ||  from  being 
brought  to  perfection ;  yet  his  youthful  compositions  display 
irery  great  ability,  and  a  devotion  to  a  judicious  mode  of 
writing  which  was  wondarful*  especially  at  such  an  age. 
90.  In  Valkbius  Flaccus  we  have  lately  had  a  great  loss.  The 
genius  of  Saleitjs  Bassus  %  was  ardent,  and  higlily  poetical, 
aud  had  not  reached  maturity  even  in  his  old  age.  Ra.bi- 
BiUB  **  and  Fedo  ft  are  not  unworthy  of  the  orator's  acquaint- 

sflys  Spaldjiig,  is  called  humUUt  **tame/'  fh>m  the  diameter  of  Im, 
aubjeetj  which  was  the  ^dUies  of  herhs. 

*  See  L  5^  18.  The  interpTetation  to  which  Quiutilinn  alludes  tt — 
yefBion  of  tbe  Argonautica  of  Apollomus  Khodlus. 

t  See  sect.  98. 

J  Of  him  little  i&  known.     He  waa  cootempomry  with  Ovid, 
addrei^seB  him  in  one  of  his  Epiatlea  from  Poutus,  iv.  2,  2. 

§  That  ia,  next  to  VirgiL 

Ij  Sed  CTwra  immatitra  m&r^,  &c,]   Burmann  supposes  that  eum 
usuiped  the  place  of  the  proper  name  of  Bome  poet.     Two  mannBcri] 
read  Varmum 

TJ  He  was  contemporaiy  with  Statins,  and  la  named  by  JuTenal,  vaij, 
50.     Not  a  fragment  of  his  worts  ia  known  to  be  in  oxiateDc^ 

•*  Ovid,  who  callH  him  Ma^ni  Eabiriuit  oris,  Ejuat.  ei  Pout,  iv.  Ifl, 
aeeniB  to  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  him  than  Qutntilian.  See  also 
VolL  Pat.  ii.  36.  He  aeema  tc»  have  written  oo  the  cktl  ware  of  Itotae^ 
i,fi  Mark  Antony  wae  one  of  hia  charaetera ;  see  Sea.  Benel  vi.il.  A 
fing^ent  of  a  poem  found  at  Herculangam  ha^  been  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  that  of  Rabiriua,  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Eiog.  and 
llythol. 

f  f  See  vL  3,  €1.    He  wrote  a  poem  on  Theeena,  aa  appears  from  Ov^ 
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ace,  if  he  has  time  to  read  them,  LtroAN  is  fiery  and 
ipirited,  and  sablime  in  sentiment,  and,  to  say  what  I  tlunk, 
ieserving  to  be  numbered  rather  with  orators  than  poets. 

91.  These  authors  we  have  named,  since  the  government 
t>f  the  world  has  diverted  Germanicns  Augustus*  from  the 
studies  which  he  had  commenced,  and  it  did  fjot  seem  suffi- 

leient  to  the  gods  that  he  should  be  the  greatest  of  poets. t 
Tet  what  can  be  more  sublime,  more  learned,  more  excellent 
in  all  respects,  than  the  works  on  which  he  had  entered  in  his 

'youth,  when  he  gave  up  his  military  command  ? J  Who 
could  sing  of  wars  more  ably  than  he  who  so  ably  conducts 
them?  To  whom  would  the  goddesses  that  preside  over 
libeml  studies  listen  more  propitiously?  To  whom  would 
Minerva,  his  familiar  deity,  more  wilhngly  communicate  her 
ftccomplishments  ?  fl*2.  Future  ages  will  speak  of  these 
matters  more  fuDy;  for  at  present  the  merit  of  the  poet  is 
obscured  by  the  dazzling  brightness  of  other  great  qualities. 
Yet  you  will  bear  with  us,  Coesar,  if,  ^hUe  we  are  celebrating 
the  sacred  rites  of  literature,§  we  do  not  pass  over  your 
geuiuji  in  silence,  but  testify,  at  least  by  citing  a  verse  from 

I  Tirgil,  that 


oft 


Eplfift.  ex  Pont.  ir.  1 6,  and  lb  Btippoaed  iIbo  to  have  written  a  poem  in 
the  epic  form  on  tbe  eipluita  of  GermMiious  ;  see  Sen*  Suaaor,  b.  i 

*  It  is  some  time  mnee  the  commeDtatura  saw  that  there  ie  no 
ftllusion  here  to  the  translation  of  Afuiua  by  Germi^iduB,  but  that  tho 
Emperor  Domitiim  himatlf  ia  meant.  Ho  waa  flattered  hy  the  poi^tft 
Silitts  Itftlicufl,  lit  618,  Valerius  Flaccua,  i  12,  und  Martial,  vlii.  82,  for 
hia  meritii  in  poetry.     Spoldinff, 

f  Farumqui  diis  tiiv^  ei^,  svm  este  m&simum.  poetai^vm.]  I  have 
tnmfikted  these  vt  oris  in  tbe  fienao  in  which  they^  floom  generally  to 
ImTe  been  understood »  Qedoyn  gives  "  Lee  dieux  out  jug6  que  c'etait 
pen  pour  lui  d'etre  le  plus  grand  de  poetee."  But  they  will  boar  another 
signifioatlon :  *'  It  did  not  eeeni  good  to  tbe  goda,  that  he  should  be 
the  greatest  of  poets  f  t  e.  tbe  goda,  by  conferrmg  eu>ptre  upon  him, 
drew  him  away  from  those  studies  which,  if  he  had  pursue  them, 
would  have  rendered  him  the  greatest  of  poets.  Parum  is  iudisputably 
often  put  for  nm^  as  in  Sallust,  Jrig.  85 :  PaTum  pkii;^at  ea«  di^xre^ 
This  acceptation  of  the  wordsj  too,  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 

mtext     Perhaps  QuintiHan  waa  designedly  ambigrioua. 

t  Donaio  impeno.]  That  is,  when  he  gave  tip  his  military  cotntnand* 
or  retired  from  it,  ou  account  of  the  suspiciODS  of  his  brother,  and 
from  his  own  apparent  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  Gesner.  See 
Tacitus,  Hbt.  b,  iv.  sub  dn.,  and  Suet.  Dom.  c.  ± 

§  Sdet'a  litcrarum  cdcntr^,]  While  I  am  doiu^  \ia\iQftit4  W  ^'Oue^ 
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IrUer  victricet  Tiederam  tibi  serpere  lawros, 
The  ivy  spreads  amidst  thy  conqu'ring  bays. 

93.  In  Elegy,  also,  we  challenge  equality  with  the  GreekB; 
and  TiBULLUs  seems  to  me  the  most  terse  and  elegant  writer 
of  it.  There  are  some  that  prefer  Pboperiius.  Ovid  is 
more  luxuriant  in  style  than  either,  and  Gallub  more  harsh. 

Satire  is  certainly  wholly  our  own ;  and  Lucilius,  who  first 
obtained  eminent  distinction  in  it,  has  still  admirers  so 
devoted  to  him,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him,  not 
only  to  all  writers  in  the  same  kind  of  composition,  but  to  all 
other  poets  whatever.  94.  For  my  own  part,  I  differ  from 
them  as  much  as  I  do  from  Horace,  who  thinks  that  LuctUui 
runs  muddy,  and  that  there  is  always  something  in  him  which 
you  might  remove;*  for  there  is  in  him  wonderful  learning, 
spirit,  causticity  resulting  from  it,  and  an  abundance  of 
wit.  HoBACE  is  far  more  terse  and  pure  in  his  style,  and 
eminently  happy  in  remarking  on  the  characters  of  mankind. 
Persius  has  gained  much,  and  indeed  just,  reputation,  though 
only  by  one  book  There  are  also  excellent  writers  in  tlit 
department  in  our  day,  whose  names  will  hereafter  be  cele- 
brated. 95.  In  that  other  and  older  kind  of  satire,  but  diversi- 
fied not  with  varieties  of  verse  only,t  Terentius  Varro  wrote,  a 
man  of  all  the  Romans  the  most  learned.  He  composed  a  vast 
number  of  works  of  very  great  erudition,  having  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  with  all  antiquity,  and 
with  the  events  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history ;  yet  he  is  an 

names  eminent  in  literature,  I  must  not  neglect  to  pay  homage  to 

yours.    An  allusion  perhaps  to  Virgil's 

Me  verb  primUm  dvlces  amte  omnia  Mwcb, 
Quarvm  sacra  fero  ingemti  percuUus  amore, 
Acdpia/nJt, 

But  me,  the  first  before  all  other  joys, 
May  the  sweet  Muses  welcome,  whose  divine 
Symbols  I  bear,  inspir'd  with  boundless  love. 
*  Quod  toUere  posais.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4, 11.    Burmann  shows,  at  some 

length,  in  opposition  to  Dacier  and  others,  that  toUere  in  this  passage 

of  Horace  does  not  signify  probare  or  servare,  as  in  the  phrases  toUere 

and  suscipere  liberos,  but  the  contrary ;  as  in  Epist.  ii.  2, 122  :   Virttde 

earentia  toilet. 

t  Prose  was  intermingled  with  the  verse.    See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog. 

and  Mythol.  art.  Varro. 
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uthot  that  will  add  more  to  our  knowledge  than  to  oar 

oquence* 

96,.  Jarnbic  verse  has  not  been  cultivated   by  any  writer 

ong  the  FLomanSt  as  bis  peculiar  provincej*  tiough  it  has 
een  interspersed  with  some  other  kinds  of  verse  ;  its  bitterae&s 

to  be  seen  in  CiTLLLTja,  BiBAcuLus^t  and  Horace,  though 

Horace  the  epode  %  is  found  introduced  between  the  iarabica 
our  Lyric  po£is  Horace  ia  almost  the  only  one  that 
Tves  to  be  read ;  for  he  soara  occasionally,  is  full  of  agree- 
ftbleoess  and  grace,  and  shows  a  most  happy  daring  in  certain 
figures  and  expressions.  If  tbe  student  should  wish  to  add 
aiiy  other,  there  is  CjEsius  Bass  us,  §  whom  we  lately  saw  among 
us  ;  but  the  geuius  of  some  that  are  living  far  excels  his, 

97.  The  writers  of  Tragedy  most  celebrated,  among  the 
ancients,  for  their  force  of  thought,  weight  of  language,  aod 
the  dignity  of  their  personages,  are  Ac  cms  and  Pacuyids; 
neatness  and  finish  in  the  polishing  of  their  works  seems  to 
liave  been  wanting  in  them  rather  tbreugh  the  fault  of  their 
^e  than  through  their  own.  To  Accius,  however,  is  attri- 
bated  the  greater  shore  of  energy ;  those  who  affect  to  be 
learned  themselvea,  would  Imve  Pacuvius  thought  the  more 
learned  of  the  two.  98,  The  Thyestes  of  Yariub  is  comparable 
to  any  of  the  Gre^k  tragedies.  Ovtd^s  Medea  ||  appears  to  me 
to  show  how  much  that  great  man  could  have  done,  if  be  had 
been  willing  to  coBtrol  rather  than  indulge  bia  geuiuB.H  Of 
those  whom  I  have  myself  seen,  PoMPoxirs  Secundus**  is 
by  far  the  most  eminent ;  a  writer  whom  the  oldest  men  of* 
the  day  thought  not  quite  tragic  enough,  but  acknowledged 
that  he  excelled  in  learning  and  elegance  of  style. 

99.  In  Co^mdy  we  are  extremely  deficient ;  though  Yarro 


•  Ab  it  was  cialtivated  by  ArohilodinB,  Hipponai,  and  Simonidea, 
among  tb©  Greeks.     Comp»  sect,  59.     *?paldijiff, 

f  Furlus  BibatiTiluB*    See  Tiii,  6^  17* 

J  QuaMquam  iUi  epodos  intervenire  r&^ieriaiur.^  The  word  tj^odm 
I  nnmB  here  to  mean,  aa  Tumebus  aaya,  ]^art^l<3^  quiE  acHniiti^  hiUgro 
vermt,,  "  &  port  of  a  Ter&ei  or  a  short  yei-ae,  attached  to  a  ^holo  or  to  a 
longei'  Tetse/' 

I  He  pemhed  in  the  eame  eniption  of  Yeauvius  aa  Pliny  the  Elder, 
a^jcording  to  Probiis,  cited  by  the  SchoUaet  on  PersiuB,  who  inaoribej 

Cs  mxih  Satire.    Bpolding. 
5,  6.  %  See  &ect.  88.  **  Vm.  3,  3h 
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Bays  that  the  mmea,  in  tbe  opinion  of  ^livis  Stilo,*  tcoieW,  I 
they  had  msked  to  apeak  Latin,  have  spokrni  in  the  Imxgnu^a  i 
Plautosj  though  the  ancienta  extol  CjiiciLius;  and  though 
the  writings  of  Terence  have  heen  ascribed  to  Rcipio  Afri ca- 
ll as  ;  and  Terence's  writings  are  indeed  extremely  elegant  in 
tkeir  kind  \  yet  they  wouhi  have  bad  still  more  gmcefixInesB  if 
they  had  been  strictlj  confined  to  trimeter  iambic  verse,  100. 
We  scarcely  attain  a  faint  image  of  the  Greek  comedy,  so  that 
the  Latin  language  itself  seems  to  me  not  susceptible  of  tbat 
beauty  which  has  hitherto  been  granted  to  the  Attics  onlj, 
since  not  even  the  Greeks  themselves  have  attained  it  in  aoT 
other  dialect  of  their  language.  Afrasius  excels  in  comedies 
purely  Latin ;  and  I  wish  that  he  had  not  polluted  his  plajs 
with  offensive  amours,  betraying  hia  own  character, 

101-  In  history,  howeyer,  1  cannot  allow  superiority  to  the 
Greeks  ;  I  should  neither  fear  to  match  Sallust  against  Thu 
cydides,  nor  should  Herodotus  feel  indignant  if  L ivy  is  tho\ight 
equal  to  him,  ao  author  of  wonderful  agreeableness,  and  re- 
markable perspicuity ,t  in  bis  narrative,  and  eloquent  beyond 
expression  in  his  speeches,  bo  admirably  is  all  that  is  said  in 
his  pages  adapted  to  particular  circumstances  and  characters^ 
and  as  to  the  feelings,  especially  those  of  the  softer  kind,  no 
historian,  to  speak  but  with  mere  justice»  has  succeeded  better  in 
des cribing  them.  102.  Hence,  by  hi s  vari ed  excell enees ,  be  has 
equalled  in  merit  the  immortal  mpidity  of  Sallust  ;J  for  See- 
viLtua  KoNiAKUs  §  seems  to  me  to  hayia  remarked  with  great 
happiness  that  they  were  rather  equal  than  like ;  a  writer  to 
whom  I  have  listened  while  he  was  reading  his  own  histories, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  wrote  in  a  sententious  style, 
but  with  less  conciseness  thin  the  dignity  of  history  demands. 


•  An  ffminent  gramTHamo  and  t«B£!ier  of  rbetoric  at  Borne.  H* 
gave  inatruction  to  Varro  and  Cicero »  M 

f  Clarissimi  eandoris.]  See  sect.  73-  ■ 

X  M^hoftalem  ^Uam  SciMugtti  vdociifdem.]  "La  celeste  rapidity  dff* 
SalluBte."     FreDcli  tmnsktion  in  Didot'a   "Collection  des  Autetirs 
Latina  " 

§  Hfj  became  famous  for  writing  a  history  of  Roman  affaii-B  after  h& 
had  been  long  celebrated  aa  \  speaker  in  tbe  forum,  according  to  Tacit, 
Ann,  xiv.  19.  See  DmL  de  Grat.  c.  23 ;  Plin.  E^-  i.  1 3,  3.  Ho  was 
TOgBrded  by  Perams  as  a  father ;  see  Stietonma  tn  viL  A  etatue  of 
him,  in  a  conaulai'  dres^,  waa  lately  dug  out  of  his  tomb  near  thu 
Appiiftn  Way,  nndor  the  Buperintcmtetice  of  ConoTa.     SpaLdinff, 
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8.  That  dignity  Bassub  Aufidius,*  who  had  rather  the 
iprecedence  of  him  in  limei  suppoi'ted  v^hh  admirable  effect,  at 
{east  in  hia  boolts  on  the  German  war ;  in  his  own  stjle  of 
leomposidoD  he  is  everywhere  deserving  of  fjraise,  but  falls  in 
imne  parts  below  his  owa.  powers.  104-  But  there  still  sur- 
vives, aud  adds  lustre  to  the  glory  of  our  age,  a  man  f  worthy 
tc  he  remembered  by  the  latest  posterity,  whose  name  will 
'liereafter  bo  celebrated  with  honuur,  and  is  now  well  under- 
stood. He  has  admirers,  but  no  imitators,  since  J  the 
freedom  of  his  writings,  though  some  of  his  expressions  Lave 
heen  pruned,  has  been  injurious  to  him.  Even  in  what  re- 
mains, however,  we  may  see  his  lofty  spirit  and  boldness  of 
thought.  There  are  also  other  good  writers;  hut  we  touch 
only  on  particular  departments  of  composition,  and  do  not 
review  whole  libraries, 

105.  But  our  oraton  may,  above  all,  set  the  Latin  elo- 
quence on  an  equality  with  that  of  Greece  ;  for  I  would  confi- 
dently match  Cicero  against  any  one  of  the  Greek  oratory.. 
Kor  am  I  unaware  how  great  an  opposition  I  am  raising 
against  TOyse1f,§  especially  when  it  is  no  part  of  my  design  at 
present  to  compare  him  with  Demostheties,  for  it  is  not  at  alt 
necessary,  since  I  think  that  Demosthenes  ought  to  be  read 
above  all  other  orators,  or  rather  learned  by  heart,  106.  Of 
their  great  excellences  I  consider  that  most  are  similar ;  their 
method,  their  order  of  partition,  their  maimer  of  preparing  the 
miudB  of  their  audience,  their  mode  of  proof,  and,  in  a  word, 
everything  that  depends  on  invention*  In  their  style  ol 
spaalung  there  is  some  difference  i  Demosthenes  is  more  cbm- 


^^P  Scarcely  imytMng  is  known  of  him,  aod  not  s  fiuffmeut  of  bis 
work  ia  extant.  The  elder  Pliny  wrote  a  coutinnation  of  hia  Ixiatory* 
Plin,  Ep,  iii  5,  6» 

+  Lipsiua,  ill  hia  review  of  the  Tesiimonia  d^  Tacit&,  ia  inclined  to 
think  thoit  Tacitus  is  here  meant  by  Quintilian.  GeBnorj  and  fiomo 
other  criticg^  supposed  that  Pliny  the  Elder  ia  the  person  intended. 
What  follows  saemB  more  applicable  to  Tacitua. 

Z  Lread  qtmrn^  with  Buttm&Dn,  (who  superintended  the  conclusion 
of  Spalding's  edition, )  instead  of  ut. 

§  Thia  observation  Quint illfln  makee^  beeauao  the  eloquenoe  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  admired  for  miuij  generational  but  CicerOt  in 
Quintilian'a  time,  wbs  out  of  favour  with  many,  as  appeftre  from  the 
Dialogue  de  OratorUms,  PLut&rch,  in  his  comparison  of  Cicero  aud 
Demoathenea,  makes  Demostbenea  far  eupedor  to  GioeiQ*     Tiu^^w^ 
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pact,  Cicero  more  verbose;  Demosthenes  argues  more  closelj,* 
Cicero  with  a  wider  sweep  ;  Demosthenes  always  attacks  with 
a  sharp- pointed  weapon,  Cicero  often   with   a  weapon  both 
sharp  and  weighty ;  from  Demosthenes  nothing  can  be  taken 
away,  to  Cicero  nothing  can  be  added;  in  the  one  there  is 
more  study,  in  the  other  more  nature.     107.  In  wit,  certainly, 
and  pathos,  two  stimulants  of  the  mind  which  have  great  in- 
fluence  in  oratory,    we   have   the  advantage.     Perhaps  the 
custom  of  his  country  did  not  allow  Demosthenes  pathetic 
perorations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  different  genius  of 
the  Latin  tongue  did  not  grant  to  us  those  beauties  which  the 
Attics  so  much  admire.  In  the  epistolary  style,  indeed,  though 
there  are  letters  written  by  both,  and  in  that  of  dialogue,t  in 
which  Demosthenes  wrote  nothing,  there  is  no  comparison. 
108.     We  must  yield  the  superiority,  however,  on  one  point, 
that  Demosthenes  lived  before  Cicero,  and  made  him,  in  a 
great    measure,  the    able    orator  that    he  was;  for  Cicero 
appears  to  me,  after  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  to  have  embodied  in  his  style  the  energy  of  Demos* 
thenes,  the  copiousness  of  Plato,  and  the  sweetness  of  Iso- 
crates.     1 09.  Nor  did  he,  by  zealous  effort,  attain  only  what 
was  excellent  in  each  of  these,  but  drew  most,  or  rather  all 
excellences,  from  himself,  by  the  felicitous  exuberance  of  his 
immortal  genius.     He  does  not,  as  Pindar  |  says,  collect  rain 
water,   but  overflows  from   a   living  fountain,   having  been 
so  endowed  at  his  birth,  by  the  special  kindness  of  Providence, 
that  in  him  eloquence  might  make  trial  of  her  whole  strength. 
For  who  can  instruct  a  judge  with  more  exactness,  or  excite 
him  with  more  vehemence  ?    What  orator  had  ever  so  pleasing 
a  manner  ?    110.  The  very  points  which  he  wrests  from  you  by 
force,  you  would  think  that  he  gained  from  you  by  entreaty ; 
and  when  he  carries  away  the  judge  by  his  impetuosity,  he  yet 
does  not  seem  to  be  hurried  along,  but  imagines  that  he  is 
following  of  his  own  accord.    111.  In  all  that  he  says,  indeed, 
there  is  so  much  authority,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  dissent 

*  CondudU  astricttils.]  Concludit  in  ayUogismOf  i.  e.  raiiocatiurf  as 
Bonnellus  rightly  interprets  in  his  index. 

+  Quintilian  alludes  to  Cicero's  treatises  de  Oratore,  Brutus,  and  his 
philcisophical  writings,  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  in  the  method 
of  dialogue.    Spalding. 

t  In  some  piece  not  extant. 
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frotn  liim :  he  does  not  bring  to  a  cause  the  mere  zeal  of  an 
advocate,  but  the  support  of  a  witness  or  a  judge  ;  and,  ai  the 
Bame  time»  all  those  excellences ^  a  single  one  of  which  any 
other  man  could  scarcel}^  attain  with  the  utmost  exertion,  iluw 
from  him  without  etibrt;  and  that  streaVu  of  language,  tliaii 
which  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  carries  wifli  it  the 
appearance  of  the  happiest  facility.  112.  It  was  not  without 
justice,  therefore,  that  he  was  said  hr  ins  contemporaries  to 
reiffn  mip-reme  in  the  courts :  and  he  has  gained  such  esteem 
among  his  posterity;  that  Cicero  is  now  lees  the  name  of  a  man 
than  that  of  eloquence  itself.  To  him,  ibereforej  let  us  look  \ 
let  him  be  kept  in  view  as  our  great  example ;  and  let  that 
student  know  that  be  has  made  some  progress  to  whom  Cicero 
has  become  an  object  of  admiration. 

113.  In  AsiNtus  PoLUo  there  is  much  invention,  and  the 
greatest  accuracy  j  so  great,  indeed,  tliat  by  some  it  is  re-  J 
garde d  as  excessive ;  and  there  is  also  sufficient  method  ftud  1 
spirit ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  having  the  poliah  or  agreeablenesa 
of  Cicero,  that  he  may  be  thought  to  have  preceded  him  bv  a 
century.  Messala,  aginn,  is  elegant  and  pei-spicuous,  and  ^^ives 
proof  as  it  were  in  his  style  of  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  but 
is  deficient  in  energy,  1 14,  As  for  Jultus  C^sah,  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  forum,  no  other  of  our  countiy 
men  would  have  been  named  as  a  rival  to  Cicero.  There  is  in 
him  such  force,  sueh  perspicuity,  such  6 re*  that  he  evidently 
spoke  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  fought.  All  these 
qualities,  too,  he  sets  off  with  a  remorkable  elegance  of  dictioi;. 
of  which  he  was  peculiarly  stud  ion  s»  1  ]  5*  In  CjEUUs  *  there 
IS  much  ability,  and  mncla  pleasant  wit,  especially  in  bringing 
an  accusation  ;  and  he  was  a  man  worthy  to  have  had  wiser 
thoughts  and  a  longer  life.  I  have  found  some  critics  that 
preferred  Calvus  t  to  all  other  orators;  1  have  found  some  who 
agreed  in  opinion  with  Cicero,  J  that  he  had,  by  too  severe  criticism 
on  himself,  diminished  his  natural  energ;^;  yot  his  language 
is  chaste,  forcible,  correct,  and  often  also  spirited.  But  he  is 
I  imitator  of  the  Attics*  and  his  untimely  death  was  an  mjury 

KareaH  Cailius  RufuB,  whom  Cicero  defended  flgBinat  the  charga  of 
having  obtttined  his  qvuBstorsLip  by  bribery.  See  Smitli'a  Diet,  of 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  art.  Rufua.    Comp.  i  fl.  23. 

"  Cain*  Liciiii^is  Maeer  CalTUB,  bora  on  the  same  day  vitli  Cselius ; 
H.  N,  vii  5U.    He  ia  often  oited  by  Quint iliaa.         +  Brut,  c.  S^ 
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to  him,  if  he  intended  to  add  anything  to  what  he  had  done, 
but  not  if  he  intended  to  take  from  it.  1 3  6.  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius  *  also,  has  gained  a  distinguished  reputation,  and  not  un- 
deservedly, by  three  speeches.  Cassius  SEVERDs,t  if  he  be 
read  with  judgment,  will  offer  us  much  that  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, and  if,  in  addition  to  his  other  excellences,  he  had  giveu 
colouring  and  body  to  his  language,  he  might  have  been  ranked 
among  the  most  eminent  oratoKS.  117.  For  there  is  great 
ability  in  him,  and  extraordinary  power  of  sarcasm,  as  Well  as 
abundance  of  wit ;  but  he  allowed  more  influence  to  his  passion 
than  to  his  judgment;  and  besides,  while  his  jokes  are  bitter, 
their  bitterness  often  becomes  ridiculous.J 

118.  There  have  been  also  many  other  eloquent  speakers, 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize.  Of  those  whom 
I  have  seen,  Domitius  Afer  and  Juuus  Africanus  were  by 
far  the  most  eminent.  Domitius  deserved  the  preference  for 
skill,  and  for  his  general  manner  of  speaking,  and  we  need  not 
fear  to  rank  him  with  the  ancient  orators.  Africanus  had 
more  animation,  but  was  too  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his 
words,  tedious,  at  limes,  in  his  phraseology,  and  too  lavish 
in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

There  were  also  men  of  ability  in  recent  times.  119.  Tra- 
cHALUs  §  was  generally  elevated,  and  sufficiently  perspicuous ; 
and  we  might  have  supposed  that  he  aimed  at  the  highest 
excellence ;  yet  he  was  greater  when  heard  than  when  read ; 
for  he  had  such  a  fine  tone  of  voice  as  1  never  knew  in  any  other 
person,  a  delivery  that  would  have  sufficed  for  the  stage, 
gracefulness  of  action,  and  every  external  advantage  even  to 
excess.  Vibius  Crispus  ||  was  succinct  and  agreeable  in  his 
style,  and  naturally  qualified  to  please ;  but  he  was  better  in 

*  Servius  Siilpicius  Rufus.  One  of  the  Bpeeches  to  which  Quintilian 
alludes  was  for  Licinius  Muradna,  who  was  accused  of  bribery ;  another 
was  for  or  against  Aufidia ;  see  sect.  22. 

t  He  lived  iu  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  For  Bomo 
remarks  on  his  style,  see  the  Dialogue  de  Orat.  c.  1^  and  26. 

J  Freqv>enter  amaritvdo  ipsa  rtdicula  est.]  Spalding  thinks  that 
amaritudo  is  to  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  but  he  appears  to  be  quite 
mistaken. 

§  Galerius  Trachalus ;  he  was  consul  with  Silius  Italicus,  a.d.  68. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Quintilian.     See  especially  xi.  5,  5. 

II  A  contemporary  of  Quintilian;  he  is  mentioned  three  or  four 
times  by  Tacitus.  His  style  was  elegant  and  agreeable;  see  Quint  v. 
13^  48. 
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pleading  private  than  public  causes.  120.  If  longer  life  baJ 
been  granted  to  Juuus  Secundum,*  hia  name  as  an  orator 
would  doubtless  have  been  liighlj  renowned  among  posted tj  ; 
Tor  he  would  have  added,  and  was  indeed  continually  adding, 
whatever  was  wanting  to  his  other  excellences ;  and  wliat  he 
wanted  was,  to  be  more  energetic  in  debate,  and  to  turn  hia 
atteutioti  more  frequently  from  his  delivery  to  his  matter, 
121,  But  even  though  cut  off  prematurely,  he  claims  a  high 
placa  for  himself ;  such  is  his  eloquence,  such  his  gracefulness 
in  expreaaing  whatever  he  pleased ;  such  is  the  perspicuity, 
smoothness,  and  attmction  of  his  style ;  such  bis  felicity  in  the 
use  of  words,  even  those  that  are  pressed  into  bis  service  ;  aiid 
such  his  force  of  expression  in  some  that  he  boldly  hazarded. 
V2-^^  But  they  who  shall  write  of  orators  after  me,  will  have 
ample  reason  for  praising  those  that  are  now  at  the  height  of 
reputation ;  for  there  are  in  the  present  day  men  of  eiaiDent 
ability  by  whom  the  forum  ia  highly  adorned.  Our  finished 
advocates  rival  the  ancients,  and  the  efforts  of  our  youth, 
aiming  at  the  highest  excellence,  imitate  them  aud  follow  in 
thedr  footsteps, 

1S3.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  who  have  written 
on  pkiloiophy,  in  which  department  Roman  iiteraturo  has  as 
yet  produced  but  few  eloquent  writers.  Yet  Ctcebo,  who 
distinguishes  himself  on  all  subjects,  stands  forth  in  this  as 
a  rival  to  Plato.     But  BEUTus,t  a  noble  writer,  and  of  more 

,  excellence  in  philosophy  than  in  oratory ^  has  ably  supported 
the  weight  of  saoh  subjects  :  for  his  reader  may  feel  sure  that 
he  says  what  he  thinks.  124.  Corkelius  Celsus,J  too,  has 
written  no  small  number  of  works^  following  in  the  track  of 

^the  Sextii,§  and  not  without  grace  and  elegance.     Among  the 

pS  Nothmg  more  ia  known  of  him  than  U  to  be  gathered  from  Quin- 
^tfliKn  Mid  fttjm  the  Dialogue  da  Oratoribuiij  c,  2- 

+  The  conspii^ator  against  Cccaar.  He  wrote  several  philoBopMcal 
treatiBeSi,  aa  nppears  from  CicerOj  Acad*  i.  Sj  and  Fin.  L  3. 

:J  Tbe  weU-known  writer  on  mcdicina.  He  composed  treaties  a  on 
Tarions  other  Bubjects,  See  xii.  11,  S4,  wbtjre  Quiutilian  calls  him 
m^dmcri  vir  imfcnio.  He  mentions  Mm  also  In  bfcveml  other  places,  but 
gBueraily  with  little  reaptict  for  his  o pinions  oo  rbetoricid  aubjects. 

§  **  ThcFe  wer«  two  SeaLtii*  Qulntua  Sexti^iB  the  fiither,  who  rafbaed 
the  lotus  davm  wiicn  it  was  offei-ed  him  by  Julina  Gs&sari  and  hia  soUiWho^ 
St.  Jerome  aaya,  w^a  born  in  tht?  same  year  with  Jetjuu  Chiiat.  They 
are  aeveral  Um&a  mentioned  by  Sen&oa  m  his  Ej^i^tlea  and  bookie  ^  ix^ 
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Stoics,  Pl ANGUS  *  may  be  read  with  profit ^  from  the  know 
ledge  which  h^  displays  of  hia  subject.     Among  the  Eptcu^ 
reans  C  ATI  us  f  is  a  light,  but  uot  unpleasing  author, 

125.  Of  Senega  I  have  purposely  dekjed  to  speak, 
reference  to  any  deponment  of  eloquence,  on  account  of  a  &l3e 
report  that  has  beew  circulated  respecting  me,  from  which  I  was 
supposed  to  condemn  and  even  to  hate  Mm-  This  happened 
to  me  while  I  was  striving  to  bring  back  our  style  of  speaking, 
which  was  spoiled  and  enervated  by  every  kind  of  fault,  to  a 
more  severe  standard  of  taste,  IH^*  At  that  time  Seneca  was 
almost  the  only  writer  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  I  was  not 
desirous,  for  ray  own  part^  to  set  him  aside  altogether,  but  I 
could  not  allow  him  to  be  preferred  to  tliose  better  authors 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  attack ,{  since,  being  conscious  that 
he  bad  adopted  a  different  style  from  theirs,  he  distrustjed  his 
power  of  pleasing  those  by  whom  they  were  admixed.  But 
his  partisans  rather  admired  than  succeeded  in  imitating  him, 
and  fell  as  far  below  him  as  he  had  fallen  below  the  older 
writers.  ,127.  Yet  it  had  been  desirable  that  his  followers  should 
have  been  equal  to  him,  or  at  least  have  made  near  approaches 
to  him :  but  he  attracted  them  only  by  bis  faults,  and  each 
of  them  set  himself  to  copy  in  him  what  be  could;  and  then, 
when  ilwy  began  to  boast  that  they  wrote  like  him,  they 
brought  dishonour  on  his  name.  l^iS.  Still  he  had  many  md 
great  merits ;  a  ready  and  fertile  wit,  extraordinary  applica- 
tion»  and  extensive  knowledge  on  various  subjects,  though  he 
was  sometimes  deceived  by  those  whom  ho  had  employed  to 
make  researches  for  him  129.  He  has  written  on  almost 
every  department  of  learning ;  for  there  are  orations  of  his, 
and  poems,  and  letters,  and  dialogues,   in  circulation.      In 

and  at  tb6  end  of  the  saventh  book  of  the  Naiurnlex  QacEstiojhes^**    Mc. 
Faber  ad  Senec.  Coutrov.  Ub.  it.  prsof.     See  also  Fabricius,  Bib.  Gr, 
HarL  voL  I  p.  870.    Spalding. 

•  "WJiBt  PkocuB  thift  waa^  m  uneertaitL    Some  copies  hav©  Plm^ 
The  reader  may  coDHuIt  0«aner*a  IndeXf  and  Spalding'a  Varitv  Lecii 

•f  He  witb  whosB  Apeclrat  the   ddola  of  Epicurus,  Cicero   mi 
men^  ad  Div*  sv.  l*i,  19.     GeBner. 

t  The  Bama  charge  is  brought  againai  Seneca^  remarks  Spalding,  by 
AuluB  GeEius,  xH.  1 2.     None  of  thete  attaeks  on  other  authors  ai 
found  in  thc^e  parta  of  Seneca's  writinga  that  are  left  to  us.     See  Fal 
BibL  Lat.  ed*  Em,  voL  ii.  p.  107.     He  ha»  soraa  obseryations  oq  tl^ 
injudicious  imitators  of  Salinity  Ep.  11       Perhaps  QaintiUaii  allud«7 
tSaOf  to  Seneca's  ooavanatlon* 
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Klosophy  he  was  not  sufficiently  accurate^  tliough  an  admi- 
%l0  assailant  of  vices.  There  are  many  bright  thoughts  in 
liiin^  and  much  that  may  be  read  for  moral  improvement,  bu6 
most  of  his  phraseology  is  in  a  vitiated  taste^  and  most  hurt* 
fd  to  students  for  the  very  reason  that  it  abounds  in  pleas* 
ing  faults.  1-30.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  wTitten  from  his 
own  mind,  and  under  the  control  of  another  person's  judg- 
ment ;  for  if  he  had  rejected  some  of  his  thoughts,  if  lie  had  not 
Hxed  his  affections  on  small  beauties,*  if  ho  had  not  been  in 
love  with  everything  that  he  conceived^  if  ho  had  not  weak* 
ened  the  force  of  his  matter  by  petty  attempts  at  sententious- 
ness,  he  would  have  been  honoured  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  learned  rather  than  tlie  admiration  of  boys. 
131,  Yet,  such  as  he  is,  be  ought  to  be  read  by  those  whose 
judgment  is  niature"^d,  and  wliose  minds  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  severer  manner  of  writing,  if  with  no  other  object 
than  that  the  reader  may  exercise  his  jtidgraeut  for  and 
against  him ;  for,  as  I  said,  there  is  much  in  him  worthy  of 
approval,  and  much  deserving  of  admiration  ;  only  it  must  be 
our  care  to  choose  judiciously,  as  I  wish  that  he  himself  had 
done,  Bince  natural  powers  that  could  ac^complish  whatever 
they  pleased^  were  worthy  of  having  better  objects  to  accom- 
plish. 
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Of  imitation  ;  necesaity  of  it,  and  remarlc^  upon  %  §  1— -IS*  Not 
every  quality,  «veu  iq  eminent  authors,  is  to  be  imitated  ;  neceasity 
of  judgment  in  the  cbDice  of  model g  for  imitation,  14  —  21.  We 
arc  not  to  imitate  one  author  oqIt^  22  —  26,  Not  to  imitate  styb 
oaly,  27,  2S, 

1 .  From  these  authors,  and  others  wortliy  to  be  read,  a 
Btock  of  words,  a  variety  of  figures,  and  the  art  of  composition, 

•  Si  parvm  now  o^ncti^fiUast.']  Theae  worda  have  troubled  the  com- 
mentators.  Qesner  and  otbera  omit  the  non  ;  hnt^  as  it  oci^uttt  in  All 
thes  mftfUJtseriptB,  Buttmann  justly  ohsAi-vea  tbat  it  must  at  any  rate  hi* 
retained.  In  explaming  tho  passage,  he  makes  parum  equivalent  to  an 
aceueatiTe  after  ecuumpUsetf  and  giYsa  it  the  aigni^eaHon  of  id  ip*ufn 
quod  ntfn  e9t  tatif^  quod  €>it  m^e  d  minulum  ;  ta  ijJiice  itti{%u&  tttiuCij,  U 
W|/rtt  di^Piilah'm  revum  po^itt*  sunt. 
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must  be  flc<pired ;  and  our  minds  mtist  ba  diluted  to  tho 
^pwitatioo  of  all  their  excellences :  for  it  caiinot  be  doubled 
that  a  great  portion  of  art  consists  in  imitdrion^  sinee,  though 
to  invent  was  fir^t  in  order  of  time,  and  holds  the  first  pliica 
in  merit,  jet  it  is  of  advantage  to  copy  whiit  has  bean  in  vented 
jjlith  sueeess,  2,  indeed  the  whole  conduct  of  life  is  based  on 
th*i  desire  of  doing  ourselves  that  which  we  approve  in  otheTS,^ 
Thus  boys  follow  the  traces  of  letters  in  order  to  acquire  skill 
in  writing ;  thua  musicians  follow  the  voice  of  their  teachers, 
painters  look  for  models  to  the  works  of  preceding  painiera, 
and  farmers  adopt  the  system  of  culture  approved  by  experi- 
ence- We  see,  in  shorty  that  the  beginnings  of  every  kind  of 
study  are  formed  in  accordance  with  some  prescribed  rule. 
8.  VVe  must,  indeed,  be  either  like  or  unlike  those  who  e:£eel:fi 
and  nature /rarely  forms  one  like,  though  imitation  does  soi 
frequently  But  the  very  circumstance  that  renders  the  study 

'^of  all  subjects  so  much  more  easy  to  us,  than  it  was  to  those 
who  liad  nothing  to  imitate,  will  prove  a  disadvantage  to  us» 

,^3nless  it  be  turned  to  account  with  caution  and  judgment 
4-  Undoubtedly,  then,  imitation  is  not  suflBcient  of  itself  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  mark  of  an  indolent 
nature  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  invented  by  others. 
For  what  would  have  been  the  case,  if,  in  those  times  which 
were  with  oat  any  models,  mankind  had  thought  that  they 
were  not  to  execute  or  imagine  anything  but  what  they 
already  knew  ?  Assuredly  nothing  would  have  been  in  vented, 
5.  Why  then  is  it  unlawful  for  anything  to  be  devised  by  us 
tvhich  did  not  exist  before  ?  Were  our  rude  forefathers  led, 
by  the  mere  natural  force  of  intellect,  to  the  discovery  of  so 
many  things,  and  shall  not  we  be  roused  to  inquiry  by  the 

■  certain  knowledge  which  we  possess  that  those  w^ho  sought, 

r  IbuDd  ?  6.  When  those  who  had  no  master  in  any  subject, 
have  transmitted  ao  many  discoveries  to  posterity,  shall  not  the 
experience  which  we  have  in  some  things  assist  us  to  bring  to 
light  others,  or  shall  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  derive  from 
other  men's  bounty,  as  some  paiuters  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
to  know  how  to  copy  a  picture  by  means  of  compasses  and 
linei  ? 

7,  It  is  dishonourable  even  to  rest  satisfied  with  iimply 

*  We  ntight  suppose  that  this  sentence  suggested  to  Adam  SmiOi 
hh  The&r^  Sf  Moral  SmtiuiCiUa. 
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equalling  what  we  imitate.  For  what  would  have  been  the 
case,  again »  if  no  one  had  accompli  shed  more  tlian  he  whom 
be  copied  ?  Wo  should  have  nothing  in  poetry  superior  to 
Livius  Aijdronicu3,  nothing  in  hiatoiy  better  than  the 
Annals  of  the  Pontiffs  ;  we  should  still  sail  on  rafta  j  tliere 
would  be  no  painting  but  that  of  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  1 
ehadow  which  bodies  cast  in  the  sunshine.*  8.  If  we  take 
a  view  of  all  arts,  no  one  can  be  found  exactly  aa  it  was  when 
it  was  invented;  no  one  that  has  confined  itself  within  its 
original  limits  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  have  to  convict  owt  own 
times,  beyond  all  others,  of  this  unhappy  deficiency,  and  to 
consider  that  now  at  last  nothing  improves;  for  certainly 
nothing  does  improve  by  imitation  only.  9,  But  if  it  ia  not 
allowable  to  add  to  what  has  preceded  us,  how  can  we  ever 
hope  to  see  a  complete  orator,  when  among  those,  whom  we 
have  hitherto  recognized  as  the  greatest,  no  one  has  been 
found  in  whom  there  is  not  something  defective  or  censumble  ^ 
Even  those  who  do  not  aim  at  tJie  highest  excellence,  shouldJ 
rather  try  to  excel,  than  merely  follow,  their  predecessors  J 
for  he  who  makes  it  his  object  to  get  before  anotlier,  wdl 
possibly,  if  he  does  not  go  by  hira,  get  abreast  of  him.  1 0.  Bnt 
assuredly  no  one  will  come  up  with  him  in  whose  steps  he 
thinks  that  he  must  tread,  for  he  who  follows  another  must  of 
uecessity  always  he  behind  bim.  Besides,  it  is  generjdly 
easier  to  do  more,  than  to  do.  precisely  the  same  ;  since  exact 
likeness  is  attended  with  such  difficulty  that  not  even  imture 
herself  has  succeeded  in  contiiving  that  the  simplest  objects^ t 
and  such  as  may  be  thought  most  alike,  shall  not  be  distin 
guished  by  seme  perceptible  ditTarence.  11.  Moreover, 
,  everything  that  is  the  resemblance  of  scmetliing  else,  must 
necessarily  be  inferior  to  that  of  which  it  is  a  repy,  as  the 
shadow  to  the  substance,  the  portrait  to  the  natural  face,  and 
the  acting  of  the  player  to  the  real  fettling.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  oratorical  composition ;  for  in  the  origi- 
nals, which  we  take  for  our  models,  there  is  nature  and  real 
power,  while  every  imitation,  on  the  contrary,  is  something 
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_  l!lmt  fiuoh  delimsation  was  the  origin  of  painting  every  one  naieits  ; 
wko  first  pmctis^  it.  no  one  tella  us.  Sea  Pliny,  H»  N,  xiiv»  S; 
Atbenftg»  Leg.  pro  Christ,  p.  59  ed,  Dechair*     Gesner, 

t  Eti  HimjMcixsijjtfp]  That  ia,  those  among  wbich  the  least  variety  is 
fotirdj  tlioae  which  we  must  not  expect  to  ba  mxLtAi  &\^Wi^>i^^  <nrti<i 

fm  3i3olher  '  as  bJ&des  of  graaa  andleiw^.     Spoldiixy. 
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counterfeit,  and  seems  adapted  to  an  object  not  its  own. 
12.  Hence  it  happens  that  declamations  have  less  spirit  and 
force  than  actual  pleadings,  because  in  one  the  subject  is  real, 
in  the  other  fictitious.  In  addition  to  all  this,  whatever 
excellences  are  most  remarkable  in  an  orator,  are  inimitable, 
as  natural  talent,  invention,  energy,  easiness  of  manner,  and 
whatever  cannot  be  taught  by  art.  13,  In  consequence,  many 
students,  when  they  have  selected  certain  words,  or  acquired  a 
certain  rhythm  of  composition,  from  any  orator's  speeches,  think 
that  what  they  have  read  is  admirably  represented  in  their  own 
sentences ;  though  words  fall  into  desuetude,  or  come  into  use, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  that  the  most  certain 
rule  for  their  use  is  found  in  custom,  and  they  are  not  in 
their  own  nature  either  good  or  bad,  (for  in  themselves  they 
are  only  sounds,)  but  just  as  they  are  suitably  and  properly 
applied,  or  otherwise;  and  when  our  composition  is  best 
adapted  to  our  subject,  it  becomes  most  pleasing  from  its 
variety. 

14.  Everything,  therefore,  relating  to  this  department  of 
study,  is  to  be  considered  with  the  nicest  judgment  First  of 
all,  we  must  be  cautious  as  to  the  authors  whom  we  would 
imitate,  for  many  have  been  desirous  to  resemble  the  worst 
and  most  faulty  originals.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  ex- 
amine what  there  is  in  the  authors  whom  we  have  chosen  for 
models,  that  we  should  set  ourselves  to  attain,  for  even  in 
great  writers  there  occur  faulty  passages  and  blemishes,  which 
have  been  censured  by  the  learned  in  their  remarks  on  one 
another ;  and  I  wish  that  our  youth  would  improve  in  their 
oratory  by  imitating  what  is  good,  as  much  as  they  are 
deteriorated  in  it  by  copying  what  is  bad. 

15.  Nor  let  those  who  have  sufficient  judgment  for  avoiding 
faults,  be  satisfied  with  forming  a  semblance,  a  mere  cuticle, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  excellence,  or  rather  one  of 
those  images  of  Epicurus,*  which  he  says  are  perpetually 
flying  off  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  16.  This,  however,  is 
the  fate  of  those  who,  having  no  thorough  insight  into  the 
merits  of  a  style,  adapt  their  manner,  as  it  were,  to  the  first 
aspect  of  it ;  and  even  when  their  imitation  proves  most  suc- 
cessful, and  when  they  differ  but  little  from  their  original 
author,  in  language  and  harmony,  they  yet  never  fully  attain 
to  his  force  or  fertility  of  language,  but  commonly  degenerate 

•  8oe  Luoret,  iv.  48.    Aul.  GeU.  v.  1ft.    Cito.^>  ^T>vi.-x.'^.\^\^, 
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ptnto  something  worse^  lay  hold  on  such  defects  as  border  on 
I  cxcelleiiceSr  and  become  tumid  instead  of  gretu,  in^eak  instead 
of  concise,  raak  instead  of  bold,  licentious  instead  of  ex- 
uberant, tripping  instead  of  dignified,  careless  instead  of 
simple.  17.  Accordingly,  those  who  have  produced  something 
,  dry  and  inane »  in  a  rough  and  inelegant  dress,  fancy  them 
^Ives  equal  to  the  ancients;  those  Twho  reject  embellishment 
of  language  or  thought,  compare  themselves,  forsooth,  to  iha 
Attic  writera ;  those  who  become  obscure  by  curtaiUng  their 
periods  I  excel  Sal  lust  and  Thucydides  ;  the  di^  and  jejune  rival 
Pollio ;  and  the  dull  and  languid,  if  they  but  express  th^Gm■ 
lelves  m  a  long  period,  declare  that  Cicero  would  have  spoken 
just  like  themselves.  18,  I  have  known  some,  indeed,  who 
thought  that  they  had  admirably  represented  the  divine  omtor  s 
manner  in  their  speeches,  when  they  had  put  at  the  end  of  a 
period  es^e  vidmtur.*  The  first  consideration,  therefore,  for 
the  stndentj  is,  that  he  should  understand  whnt  he  proposes  to 
imilaU,  and  have  a  thorough  conception  wh^f  it  is  exceUent. 

19*  Next,  in  entering  on  his  task,  let  him  consult  his  own 
powers,  (for  some  things  are  inimitable  by  those  whose  natural 
weakness  is  not  sufficient  for  attainiug  them,  or  whose  natural 
inclioation  is  repugnant  to  thera,)  lest  he  w^ho  has  but  a  feeble 
capacity,  should  attempt  only  what  is  arduous  and  rough,  or 
lest  he  who  has  great  but  rude  talejit,  should  waate  bis 
strength  in  the  study  of  refinement,  and  fail  of  attaining  the 
elegance  of  which  he  is  desirous  j  for  nothing  is  more  un- 
graceful than  to  treat  of  delicate  subjects  with  harshness,  20, 
I  did  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  by  the  master  whom  I  instructed 
in  my  second  book,t  those  things  only  were  to  be  taught,  to 
which  he  might  see  his  pupils  severally  adapted  by  nature  ;  he 
ought  to  improve  whatever  good  qualities  he  hnds  in  them  \  to 
supply,  as  far  as  he  can.  what  is  deficient;  to  correct  some 
things  and  to  alter  others  ;  for  he  is  tlie  director  and  regulator 
of  the  minds  of  others :  to  mould  his  own  nature  may  be 
more  difficult.  ^1.  But  not  even  such  a  teacher,  however  he 
may  wish  everything  that  is  right  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
excellence  in  his  pupils,  will  labour  to  any  purpose  in  that  to 
which  he  shall  see  that  nature  is  opposed. 

There  is  another  thing  also  to  be  avoided,  a  matter  in  which 
ay  err ;  we  must  not  suppose  that  poets  and  historians  are 
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to  b«  tbe  objects  of  our  imitation  in  aratorica!  compoaidon,  or  | 
oratona  aud  declaimers  in  poetry  or  hi3toi7.  2'^.  Every  spe^iea  i 
of  writing  hjis  its  ovm  prescribed  law ;  eacb.  its  own  appfo- 
priate  dress  ;  for  comedy  does  not  stmt  in  tragic  buakinSt  nor 
does  tragedy  step  along  in  the  slipper  of  com^y :  yet  all  elo- 
quence has  something  in  common ;  and  let  U3  look  on  that 
which  is  common  as  what  we  must  imitate.  23.  On  thoae  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  one  particular  kind  of  style,  there 
generally  attends  this  inconvenience,  that  if,  for  example,  the 
roughness  of  some  writer  has  taken  their  fancy,  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  it  in  pleading  those  causes  which  are  of  a 
quiet  and  subdued  nature ;  or  if  f*  aimple  and  pleasing  manner 
has  attracted  tbem,  they  become  unequal  to  the  weight  of  their 
Bubject  in  complex  and  difticiilt  causes  ;  when  not  only 
the  nature  of  one  cause  is  different  from  that  of  another,  but 
the  nature  of  one  part  of  a  cause  dilTera  from  tlxat  of  another 
part,  and  soma  portions  are  to  be  delivered  gently,  other^^ 
roughly,  some  in  a  vehement,  others  in  an  easy  tone,  some  fo^f 
the  purpose  of  informing  the  hearer,  others  with  a  view  to  ex^H 
Cite  his  feelings;  all  which  require  a  different  and  distinct 
Btyle.  24.  I  should  not,  therefore,  atlvise  a  student  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  any  particukr  author,  so  iis  to  imitate  him. 
in  all  respects.  Of  all  the  Greek  omtora  Demoatbeues  is  by 
far  the  most  exceUent;  yet  others,  on  some  occasions,  may 
have  expressed  themselves  better;  and  he  himseK  hm  ex.- 
pressed  many  things  better  on  some  occaaiona  thnu  on  others. 
jBut  he  who  desenea  to  be  imitated  most,  is  not  therefore  the 
Wly  author  to  be  imitated.  25.  "What  then?"  the  reader 
may  ask,  ''is  it  not  sufficient  to  speak  oq  every  subject 
Cicero  spoke  ?"  To  mc,  assuredly,  it  would  be  sullicieut,  if 
could  attain  all  his  excellences.  Yet  what  disadvantage  would 
it  be  to  assume,  on  some  occasions,  the  energy  of  Caesar,  the 
asperity  of  Gael  ins,  the  accuracy  of  Pollio,  the  judgment  of 
CalvuB  ?  20.  For  besides  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  judicious 
Btndeat  to  make,  if  he  can,  whatever  is  excellent  in  each 
author  his  own.  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  if,  in  a  matter 
of  such  difficulty  as  imitation,  we  fix  our  attention  only  on  one 
author,  scarcely  any  one  portion  of  his  excellence  will  allow  us 
to  become  masters  of  it.  Accordingly,  since  it  is  almost 
denied  to  human  ability  to  copy  fully  the  pattern  wnich  we 
have  chosen,  let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the  excellences  of 
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several,  that  different  qualities  from  {liiferent  writers  may  fix 
themselves  in  our  minds,  and  that  we  may  adopt,  for  any  sub 
ject^  the  style  which  is  most  suitable  to  it. 

U7.  But  let  imitation  (for  I  must  frequently  repeat  the 
same  precept*)  not  be  cou fined  merely  to  words,  We  ought 
to  contemplate  what  propriety  was  observed  by  those  great 
inen^t  i^th  regard  to  thin^  and  persons ;  what  judgment, 
wliat  arrangement,  and  Iww  everything,  even  what  seems 
intended  only  to  please,  was  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
success  in  their  cause.  Let  us  notice  what  is  done  in  their 
exordium ;  how  skilful  and  varied  is  their  statement  of  facts ; 
bow  great  is  their  ability  in  proving  and  refuting;  how  con- 
summate was  their  skill  in  exciting  every  species  of  emotion ; 
and  how  even  the  applause  which  they  gained  from  the  public 
was  turned  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause ;  applause  which 
is  most  honourable  \^'hen  it  follows  unsolicited,  not  when  it  is 
anxiously  courted.  If  we  gain  a  thorough  conception  of  all 
these  matters,  v,ti  shall  then  be  such  imitators  as  we  ought  to 
be.  28,  But  ho  who  shall  add  to  these  borrowed  qualities 
excellences  of  his  own,  so  as  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  his 
models,  and  to  retrench  what  is  redundant,  wiU  be  the  com- 
plete orator  whom  we  desire  to  see ;  and  such  an  orator  ought 
now  surely  to  be  formed,  when  so  many  more  examples  of 
eloquence  exist  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  considered  the  best  orators ;  for  to  them  will  belong  the 
praise,  not  only  of  surpassing  those  who  preceded  them,  but  of 
instructing  those  who  followed. 
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•  Ct>mp.  9B(^.  13,  m        f  Who  are  named  m  tbs  ^x^^^^oyt^^^^E^"*^ 
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from  external  sources.  But  of  those  which  we  must  secure 
for  ourselves,  practice  in  writing,  which  is  attended  with  the 
most  labour,  is  attended  also  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Nor  has  Cicero  without  reason  called  the  pen  the  best  modeUer 
and  teacher  of  eloquence;  and  by  putting  that  opinion  into  the 
mouth  of  Lucius  Crassus,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  character  of 
the  Orator,*  he  has  united  his  own  judgment  to  the  authority 
of  that  eminent  speaker. 

2.  We  must  write,  therefore,  as  carefully,  and  as  much,  as  we 
can ;  for  as  the  ground,  by  being  dug  to  a  great  depth,  becomes 
more  fitted  for  fructifying  and  nourishing  seeds,  so  improvement 
of  the  mind,  acquired  from  more  than  mere  superficial  cultiva- 
tion, pours  forth  the  fruits  of  study  in  richer  abundance,  and 
retains  them  with  greater  fidelity.  For  without  this  precau- 
tion,t  the  very  faculty  of  speaking  extempore  will  but  furnish 
us  with  empty  loquacity,  and  words  bom  on  the  lips. J  3.  In 
writing  are  the  roots,  in  writing  are  the  foundations  of 
eloquence  ;  by  writing  resources  are  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
sacred  repository,  whence  they  may  be  drawn  forth  for  sudden 
emergencies,  or  as  circumstances  require.  Let  us  above  all 
things  get  strength,  which  may  sufl&ce  for  the  labour  of  our 
c-ontests,  and  may  not  be  exhausted  by  use.  4.  Nature  has 
herself  appointed  that  nothing  great  is  to  be  accomplished 
quickly,  and  has  ordained  that  difficulty  should  precede  every 
work  of  excellence  ;§  and  she  has  even  made  it  a  law  with 

♦  De  Orat.  i.  33. 

+  SiiK  hoc  conacientid.]  Hcec  conacientia  is  nothing  else  but  hujut  m 
consciewtia;  and  hcBC  res  is  insumpttis  in  acribendo  labor.  He  only, 
who,  while  he  speaks  extempore,  can  support  himself  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  previously  written  much  for  the  sake  of  exercise, 
will  stand  forth  to  plead  with  self-respect  and  without  inconsiderateness. 
Spalding,  "  Nisi  quis  sibi  consciiis  sit  se  multum  in  scribendo  laborem 
insumpsisse."  RoUin,  Gesner  would  read  constantidf  by  which  the 
passage  would  surely  not  be  improved.  I  cannot  say  that  "precau- 
tion," which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  is  a  translation  of  consdenUa, 
but  I  have  borrowed  it,  as  a  pretty  fair  equivalent  for  it,  from  Gedoyn's 
version  of  the  passage  :  "  Si  notre  propre  conscience  ne  nous  r^pond  de 
cette  precaution." 

t  In  labris  naseentia.]  Not  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  under* 
stuiding. 

§  In  allusion,  probably,  to  the  line  of  Hesiod,  Op.  et  DL  i  287, 
Tijs  0*  dpirfJQ  ISpwra  Qiol  TrpoirdpoiGtv  iOrfKav, 
Where  Virtue  dwells,  the  gods  have  plac'd' before 
The  dropping  sweat  that  springa  from,  ev'rj  pore.    jEZton^ 
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regard  to  gestation,  that  the  larger  animaJa  are  retaiiied  longer 
In  the  womb  of  the  parent. 

5.  But  Eis  two  questions  arise  from  this  subject,  hotv,  and 
what,  we  ought  principally  to  write,  I  si  mil  consider  tbem  both 
in  this  order*  Let  our  pen  be  at  first  slow,  provided  that  it  be 
accurate.  Let  us  search  for  what  is  best,  and  not  allow  our- 
ielves  to  be  readily  pleased  with  whatever  presents  itself ;  let 
judgment  be  applied  to  our  thoughts,  and  skill  in  arrangement 
to  such  of  them  as  the  judgment  sanctions ;  for  we  must  make 
ft  selection  from  onr  thoughts  and  words,  and  the  weight  of 
each  must  be  carefully  estimated  •  and  then  must  follow  the 
ajTt  of  collocation,  and  the  rhjlhm  of  our  phrases  mnst  be  tried 
in  every  possible  war,  since  any  word  must  not  take  its  position 
just  as  it  offers  itself  6.  That  we  may  acquire  this  accomplish- 
ment with  the  more  precision,  we  must  frequently  repeat  tbe  last 
words  of  what  we  have  just  i^iitten  ;  for  besides  that  by  thi§ 
means  what  follows  is  bettor  connected  with  what  precedes, 
the  ardour  of  thought,  which  has  cooled  by  the  delay  of  writing, 
recovers  its  strength  anew,  and,  by  going  again  over  the 
ground,  acqaires  new  force ;  as  is  the  case,  we  see,  in  a  contest 
at  leaping ;  men  run  over  a  certEun  portion  of  ground  that  they 
may  take  a  longer  spi'ing,  and  be  carried  with  the  utmost 
velocity  to  the  other  part  on  which  they  aim  at  alighting  ;  as 
in  hurling  a  javelin,  too,  we  draw  back  tlie  arm ;  and,  when 
going  to  shoot  an  arrow,  we  pull  back  the  bowstring*  7*  At 
times,  however,  if  a  gale  bear  us  on^  we  may  spread  our  Bails 
to  it,  provided  that  the  licence  which  we  allow  ourselves  does 
not  lead  us  astray ;  for  all  our  thoughts  please  us  at  the  nrae 
of  their  birth  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  committed  to 
writing.  But  let  us  have  recourse  to  our  judgment,  and  revise 
the  fruit  of  our  facility,  wkich  is  always  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  8.  Thus  we  learn  that  Sallust  \^TOte ;  and  big 
labour,  in  deed  >  is  shown  in  his  productions.  That  Yirgil 
vTOte  veiy  few  verses  in  a  day  Yarns  bears  testimony.*  9 .  With 
the  speaker,  indeed,  the  case  is  different ;  and  I,  therefore, 
enjoin  this  delay  and  solicitude  only  at  the  commencement  of 
his  course ;  for  we  must  make  it  first  of  all  our  object,  and 
must  attain  that  object,  to  write  as  well  as  we  can ;  practice 
will  bring  celerity  ;  thoughts,  by  degrees,  will  present  them- 

♦  See  AuL  GeU.  xvii.  10,  where  it  is  related  that  Virgil  used  to  aay 
of  himself,  that  he  licked  kifl  Tersea  into  a\iape  eoa  bBMft  iaa^  ^3Q&\t  t^*. 
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selves  with  greater  readiness,  words  will  correspond  to  them, 
and  suitable  arrangement  will  follow ;  and  everything,  in  a 
word,  as  in  a  well  ordered  household,  will  be  ready  for  service. 
10.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  indeed,  is  this ;  that  by  writing 
quickly  we  are  not  brought  to  write  well,  but  that  by  writing 
well  we  are  brought  to  write  quickly.  But  after  this  facility 
has  been  attained,  we  must  then,  most  of  all,  take  care  to  stop 
and  look  before  us,  and  restrain  our  high-mettled  steeds  with 
the  curb  ;  a  restraint  which  will  not  so  much  retard  us,  as  give 
us  new  spirit  to  proceed. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  think  that  those,  who  have 
acquired  some  power  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  should  be  chained 
down  to  the  unhappy  task  of  perpetually  finding  fault  with 
themselves.  1 1 .  For  how  could  he  perform  lus  duty  to  the  pubUc, 
who  should  waste  his  life  in  polishing  every  portion  of  his 
pleadings  ?  But  there  are  some  whom  nothing  ever  satisfies; 
who  wish  to  alter  everything,  and  to  express  everything  in  a 
difi'erent  form  from  that  in  which  it  first  occurs  to  them. 
Some,  again,  there  are,  who,  distrustful  of  themselves,  and 
paying  an  ill  compliment  to  their  own  powers,  think  that 
accuracy  in  writing  means  to  create  for  themselves  extraor- 
dinary difficulties.  12.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  me  to  say  which  1 
regard  6is  more  in  the  wrong,  those  whom  everything  that 
they  produce,  or  those  whom  nothing  that  they  produce, 
pleases ;  for  it  is  often  the  case  even  witi  young  men  of  talent, 
that  they  wear  themselves  away  with  useless  labour,  and  sink 
into  silence  from  too  much  anxiety  to  speak  well.  In  regard 
to  this  subject,  I  remember  that  Julius  Secundus,*  a  contem- 
porary of  mine,  and,  6is  is  well  known,  dearly  beloved  by  me,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  of  endless  labour,  men- 
tioned to  me  something  that  had  been  told  him  by  his  uncle. 
]  3.  This  uncle  was  JuUus  Florus,t  the  most  celebrated  man 
for  eloquence  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  (for  it  was  there  that 
he  practised  it,)  and,  in  other  respects,  an  orator  to  be  ranked 
with  few,  and  worthy  of  his  relationship  to  Secundus.  He, 
happening  one  day  to  observe  that  Secundus,  while  he  was 
still  working  at  school,  was  looking  dejected,  asked  him  what 
was  the  reason  of  his  brow  being  so  overcast.     14.  The  youth 

•  C.  1,  sect.  120. 

f  Spalding  supposes  this  to  be  the  Julius  Florus  to  whom  ^oraoe 
Ad  Presses  the  third  epistle  of  his  first  book. 
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^Bed  no  conceal ment^^ but  told  him  that  that  was  tbe  tliird  ^ay 
^■at  lie  bad  been  vainly  endeavouring,  with  bis  utmost  effatta, 
^ft  find  an  exordium  for  a  subject  on  wbich  he  had  lo  write ; 
^Bence  not  only  grief  had  affected  him  in  respect  to  the  present 
tMScasion,  but  despair  in  regard  to  the  time  to  come,     Florua 
immediately  replied  v\ith  a  smile,  Do  you  wuh  to  irnVi?  better 
than  ymi  can  ?     15-  Such  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter ; 
we    must  endeavour  to  speak   with   as   much  ability  as  we 
can,  but  we  must  speak  according  to   our   ability.     For  im- 
provement there  is  need  of  application,  but  not  of  vexation 
with  ourselves. 

But  to  enable  us  to  write  more,  and  more  readily,  not 
pTactke  only  will  assist,  (and  in  practice  there  is  doubtless 
great  effect,)  but  also  method,  if  we  do  not,  lolling  at  our  ease, 
looking  at  the  ceiling,  and  trying  to  kindle  our  invention  by 
muttering  to  ourselves,*  wait  for  wimt  may  present  itself,  but, 
observing  what  the  subject  requires,  what  becomes  the  cha- 
racter concerned,  what  the  nature  of  the  occasion  is,  and  what 
{he  disposition  of  tlie  judge,  set  ourselves  to  write  like  reason* 
able  beings  ;  for  thus  nature  herself  will  supply  us  not  only 
with  a  commencement  but  with  what  ought  to  follow.  Ifi,  Most 
pointy  indeed,  are  plain,  and  set  themselves  before  our  eyes  if 
we  do  not  shut  them  ;  and  accordingly  not  even  the  illiterate 
and  untaught  have  long  to  consider  how  to  begin  ;  aiid  there- 
fore we  should  feel  the  more  ashamed  if  learning  produces 
difficulty*  Let  us  not,  then,  imaf^me  that  what  lies  hid  is 
always  best ;  or.  if  we  think  nothing  fit  to  be  said  but  what 
we  have  not  discoverefl,  we  must  reraain  dumb. 

1 7.  A  different  fault  is  that  of  those  who  wish,  first  of  all, 
to  run  through  their  subject  with  as  rapid  a  pen  as  possible, 
and,  yielding  t<>  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  their  imagination, 
write  off  their  thoughts  extemporaneously,  producing  what 
they  call  a  rough  copy,t  which  they  then  go  over  again,  and 
arrange  what  they  have  hastily  poured  forth ;  but  though  the 
words  and  rhythm  of  tlie  sentences  are  mended,  there  still  re- 
mains the  same  want  of  solid  connexion  that  thero  was  origin- 
ally i  n  the  parts  hurr ie  dly  t hro w  n  t oge  ther ,  1 8 . 1 1  wil  1  be  b  ett  er, 
therefore,  to  us©  care  at  first,  and  so  to  form  oar  work  from 

*  Comp*  ii.  tl,  4. 

+  ^Y^??<!m,]  The  thotiglite  being  committed  to  writings  wltlioiit  any 
regular  order,  like  treefi  in  a  waoi  Cioero  uae^  tke  word  vaa^it  ^hsassk 
tmcs  in  this  sense. 
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the  beginning  that  we  may  have  merely  to  polish  it,  and  not 
to  mould  it  anew.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  give  a  loose 
to  our  feeling,  in  the  display  of  which  warmth  is  generally  of 
more  effect  than  accuracy. 

19.  From  my  disapprobation  of  carelessness  in  writing,  it  is 
clearly  enough  seen  what  1  think  of  the  fine  fancy  of  dicta- 
tion;* for  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  hand  of  the  writer, 
however  rapid,  as  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  celerity  of  bis 
thoughts,  allows  them  some  respite ;  but  he  to  whom  we  die- 
tate  urges  us  on,  and  we  feel  ashamed  at  times  to  hesitate,  or 
stop,  or  alter,  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  have  a  witness  of  onr 
weakness.  20.  Hence  it  happens,  that  not  only  inelegant  and 
casual  expressions,  but  sometimes  unsuitable  ones,  escape  us, 
while  our  sole  anxiety  is  to  make  our  discourse  connected; 
expressions  which  partake  neither  of  the  accuracy  of  the  writer 
nor  of  the  animation  of  the  speaker ;  while,  if  the  person  who 
takes  down  what  is  dictated,  prove,  from  slowness  in  writing, 
or  from  inaccuracy  in  reading,  a  hindrance,  as  it  were,  to  us, 
the  course  of  our  thought  is  obstructed,  and  all  the  fire  that 
nad  been  conceived  in  our  mind  is  dispelled  by  delay,  or, 
sometimes,  by  anger  at  the  offender.  2 1 .  Besides,  those  gestures 
which  accompany  the  stronger  excitements  of  the  mind,  and 
which,  in  some  degree,  rouse  the  imagination,  such  as  waving 
of  the  hand,  alteration  of  the  features,  turning  firom  side  to 
side,  and  all  such  acts  as  Persiusf  satirizes,  when  he  alludes 
to  a  negligent  species  of  style,  (the  writer,  he  says. 

Nee  pluteum  ccedit,  nee  demorsos  sapit  tmffues, 
Nor  thumpg  his  desk,  nor  tastes  his  bitten  nails,) 

are  utterly  ridiculous  except  when  we  are  alone.  2*2.  In  short, 
to  mention  once  for  all  the  strongest  argument  against  dictation, 
privacy  is  rendered  impossible  by  it ;  aiid  that  a  spot  free  from 
witnesses,  and  the  deepest  possible  silence,  are  the  most  de- 
sirable for  persons  engaged  in  writing,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Yet  we  are  not  therefore  necessarily  to  listen  to  those,  who 

*  De  iUis  dictcmdi  deliciis,]  Self-indulgence,  and  dislike  of  labour, 
had  then  become  so  prevalent  that  men  of  any  station  were  growing 
careless  about  manual  dexterity  in  writing,  and,  subsequently,  to 
dictate,  instead  of  to  tcrite,  became  a  great  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  learned.  Thus  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  viii.  6,  says<  that  he  had 
excelled  many  others  vario  dictcmdi  generCf  "  in  the  various  departments 
of  dictation,"  and  speaks  of  the  three  employments  certandi,  dictandi, 
leditandiqw.    Gesner.   .  -^  \.  \^^. 
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think  tbat  groves  and  woods  are  the  moat  proper  places  for 
stud  J,  Ijecause,  as  the  free  and  open  sky,  thej  say,  and  the 
beauty  of  eeqaestered  spots,  give  elevation  to  the  mind  and  a 
happy  warmth  to  the  imagiuatioti-  23*  To  me,  a^uredly,  such 
retirement  soems  rather  conducive  to  pleasure  than  an  incen- 
tive to  literary  exettioo ;  for  the  very  ohjecta  that  delight  ua 
must,  of  necessity,  divert  our  attention  from  the  work  which 
we  designed  to  pursue ;  for  the  mind  catinot,  in  tnith,  attend 
effectually  to  many  things  at  otice^  and  in  whatever  diret^tion 
H  looks  off,  it  must  ceaae  to  contemplate  what  had  heen  in- 
tended for  its  employment,  24.  The  pleasantness,  therefore, 
of  the  woods,  the  streams  gliding  past,  the  breezes  sporting 
among  the  hraitches  of  the  trees,  the  sougs  of  birds,  and  the 
very  freedom  of  the  extended  prospect,  draw  off  our  attention 
to  them ;  so  that  all  such  gi^tifications  seem  to  me  more 
adapted  to  relax  the  thoughts  than  to  brace  them.  25.  Be-  j 
oiosthenes  acted  more  wisely,  who  secluded  himself  in  a  jjlace 
vhere  no  voice  cotild  be  heard,  and  no  prospect  contemplated, 
that  his  eyeti  might;  not  oblige  bis  mind  to  attend  to  anj  tfjiug 
eke  besides  his  business.  As  for  those  who  study  by  lamp - 
lightj  therefore,  let  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  closed 
chamber,  and  a  single  light,  keep  thera  as  it  were  wholly  in 
seclusion*  26,  But  in  every  kind  of  stutiy,  and  especially  in 
such  nocturnal  application ,  good  liealth,  and  that  which  is  the 
principal  moans  of  securiuj^  it,  regularity  of  life,*  are  neces- 
sary, since  we  devote  the  time  a[>pointed  us  by  nature  for 
sleep  and  the  recruiting  of  our  strength,  to  the  most  intense 
labour;  but  on  this  labour  we  must  not  bestow  more  time 
than  what  is  too  much  for  sleep,  and  what  will  not  leave  too 
little  for  it:  27.  for  weariness  hinders  application  to  writing:  and 
day-light,  if  we  are  free  from  other  occupations,  is  abundantly 
euffiuient  for  it ;  it  is  necessity  tliat  drives  men  engaged  in 
business  to  read  at  niglit.  Yet  study  by  the  lamp,  when  W6 
come  to  it  fresh  and  vigorous,  is  the  best  kind  of  retirement 

28.  But  silence  and  seclusion,  and  entire  freedom  of  mind, 
though  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  cannot  always  fall  to 
our  lot ;  and  therefore  we  must  not,  if  any  noise  disturbs  us, 

*  Firu^alitd^.]  Bewaro  of  drciimscribing  tbe  meaning  of  this  word 
witliin  tbe  limits  to  wLicb  we  ftt  prca^Dt  general Ly  confine  it,  and  of 
understanding  it  merely  of  teti]peiii,tico  in  regiird  to  zueat  and  dmiiLr 
It  fligiiifiee  hoM  TnQTf;^,  as  in  xii.  1,  S.    S^^alding. 
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immediately  throw  aside  our  books,  and  deplore  the  day  as 
lost,  but  we  must  strive  against  inconveniences,  and  acquire 
such  habits,  that  our  application  may  set  all  interruptions  at 
defiance;  for  if  we  direct  our  attention,  with  our  whole 
mental  energy,  to  the  y^ork  actually  before  us,  nothing  of  all 
that  strikes  our  eyes  or  ears  will  penetrate  into  the  mind* 
29.  Does  a  casual  train  of  thought  often  cause  us  not  to  see 
persons  in  our  way,  and  to  wander  from  our  road,  and  shall 
we  not  attain  the  same  abstraction  if  we  resolve  to  do  so  ?  We 
must  not  yield  to  excuses  for  idleness  ;  for  if  we  fancy  that  we 
must  not  study  except  when  we  are  fresh,  except  when  we  are 
in  good  spirits,  except  when  we  are  free  from  all  other  cares, 
we  shall  always  have  some  reason  for  self-indulgence.  30.  In 
the  midst  of  crowds,  therefore,  on  a  journey,  and  even  at  festive 
meetings,  let  thought  secure  for  herself  privacy.  Else  what 
will  be  the  result,  when  we  shall  have,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forum,  amid  the  hearing  of  so  many  causes,  amid  wranglings 
and  casual  outcries,  to  speak,  perhaps  on  a  sudden,  in  a  con- 
tinued harangue,  if  we  cannot  conceive  the  memoranda  which 
we  enter  on  our  tablets,  anywhere  but  in  solitude  ?  For  this 
reason  Demosthenes,  though  so  great  a  lover  of  seclusion, 
used  to  accustom  himself,  by  studying  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
the  breakers  dashed  with  the  loudest  noise,  not  to  be  discon- 
certed at  the  uproar  of  public  assemblies. 

3 1 .  Some  lesser  matters  also  (though  nothing  is  little  that  re- 
lates to  study)  must  not  be  left  unnoticed;  one  of  which  ia,that  we 
can  write  best  on  waxen  tablets,  from  which  there  is  the  greatest 
facility  fpr  erasing,  unless,  perchance,  weakness  of  sight*  re- 
quires the  use  of  parchment;  but  parchment,  though  it  assists  the 
sight,  yet,  from  the  frequent  movement  of  the  hand  backwards 
and  forwards,  while  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink,  causes  delay, 
and  interrupts  the  current  of  thought.  32.  Next  we  may 
observe,  that  in  using  either  of  these  kinds  of  material,  we 
should  take  care  to  leave  some  pages  blank,  on  which  we  may 
have  free  scope  for  making  any  additions;  (since  want  of 
room  sometimes  causes  a  reluctance  to  correct,  or,  at  least, 
what  was  written  first  makes  a  confused  mixture  with  what  is 
inserted.  But  I  would  not  have  the  waxen  tablets  extrava- 
gantly broad,  having  found  a  youth,   otherwise  anxious  to 

*  The  letters,  it  appeal^  were  plainer  and  more  legible  on  parch* 
nmt  or  paper  than  on  waxen  tablets. 
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excel,  make  his  compositions  of  too  great  a  length,  hecause 
he  used  to  measure  them  hy  the  number  of  lines,  a  fault  which, 
though  it  could  not  be  corrected  by  repeated  admonitions,  was 
at  last  removed  by  altering  the  size  of  his  tablets.  33.  There 
should  also  be  a  portion  of  space  left  vacant  on  whirh  may  be 
noted  down  what  frequently  occurs  out  of  order  to  persons  who 
are  writing,  that  is,  in  reference  to  other  s^ubjects  than  those 
which  we  have  in  hand  ;  for  excellent  thoughts  sometimes 
start  into  our  minds,  which  we  cannot  well  insert  in  our  pages, 
and  which  it  is  not  safe  to  delay  noting  down,  because  they 
sometimes  escape  us,  and  sometimes,  if  we  are  anxious  to 
keep  them  in  memory,  divert  us  from  thinking  of  other  things. 
Hence  they  will  be  properly  deposited  in  a  place  for  memoranda 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Observations  on  correction;  we  must  not  indulge  in  it  too  mucb. 

1.  Next  follows  correction,  which  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
part  of  our  studies  ;  for  it  is  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  pen  is  not  least  serviceable  when  it  is  used  to  erase.* 
Of  correction  there  are  three  ways,  to  add,  to  take  away,  and 
to  alter. 

In  regard,  however,  to  what  is  to  be  added  or  taken  away^ 
the  decision  is  comparatively  easy  and  simple;  but  to  com- 
press what  is  tumid,  to  raise  what  is  low,  to  prune  what  is 
luxuriant,  to  regulate  what  is  ill-arranged,  to  give  compactness 
to  what  is  loose,  to  circumscribe  what  is  extravagant,  is  a  two- 
fold task;  for  we  piust  reject  things  that  had  pleased  us,  and 
find  out  others  that  had  escaped  us.  2.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
the  best  method  for  correction  is  to  lay  by  for  a  time  what  we 
have  written,  so  that  we  may  return  to  it,  after  an  interval,  as 
if  it  were  something  new  to  us,  and  written  by  another,  lest 
our  writings,  like  new-bom  infants,  compel  us  to  fix  our 
affections  on  them. 

3.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done,  especially  by  the  orator, 
who  must  frequently  write  for  present  purposes ;  and  correction 

*  When  it  prunes  luxuriance  and  exuberance  of  style.  8^^  C\5i«cc 
de  Orat  ii.  23. 
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must  therefore  have  its  limits ;  for  there  are  some  that  returu 
to  whatever  they  compose  as  if  they  presumed  it  to  be  incorrect ; 
and,  as  if  nothing  could  be  right  that  has  presented  itself  first, 
they  think  whatever  is  different  from  it  is  better,  and  find 
something  to  correct  as  often  as  they  take  up  their  manuscript, 
like  surgeons  who  make  incisions  even  in  sound  places ;  and 
hence  it  happens  that  their  writings  are,  so  to  speak,  scarred 
and  bloodless,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  remedies  applied. 
Let  what  we  write,  therefore,  sometimes  please,  or  at  least 
content  us,  that  the  file  may  polish  our  work,  and  not  wear  it 
to  nothing.  To  the  time,  too,  allowed  for  correction,  there 
must  be  a  limit;  for  as  to  what  we  hear  about  Cinna*s 
Zmyrna,*  that  it  occupied  nine  years  in  writing,  and  about  the 
Panegyric  of  Isocrates,  which  they  who  assign  the  shortest 
period  to  its  production,t  assert  to  have  been  ten  years  in 
being  finished,  it  is  of  no  import  to  the  orator,  whose  aid 
would  be  useless  if  it  were  so  long  in  coming. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  sort  of  composition  we  should  practise  ;  of  translating  Greek 
into  Latin,  §  1 — 8.  Of  putting  the  writing  of  eminent  authors 
into  other  words,  9- -11.  Of  theses,  common  places,  declamations, 
and  other  species  of  composition  and  exercise,  12 — 20.  Gases  for 
declamation  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  real  cases,  21 — 23. 

I.  The  next  point  is,  to  decide  on  what  we  should  employ 
ourselves  when  we  write.  It  would  be  a  superfluous  labour, 
indeed,  to  detail  what  subjects  there  are  for  writing,  and  what 
should  be  studied  first,  or  second,  and  so  on  in  succession  ;  for 
this  has  been  done  in  my  first  book,J  in  which  I  prescribed 
the  order  for  the  studies  of  boys,  and  in  my  second,§  where  I 
specified  those  of  the  more  advanced ;  and  what  is  now  to  be 

*  Zmyrna  or  Myrrha,  see  iz.  2,  64.  The  author  was  GaiuB  Helvius 
Cinna ;  and  that  he  was  nine  years  about  the  poem,  (or  play,  as  (Sedoyn 
inclines  to  think  it,)  is  stated  in  one  of  the  epigrams  of  Catullus. 
Horace's  term  of  "  nine  years  "  was  probably  taken  from  Cinna's  period 
of  devotion  to  his  work. 

t  Some  say  that  it  occupied  fifteen  years,  as  Plutarch  observes  in 
hia  Life  of  Isocrates.    Spalding.  X  C.  9.  §  C.  4,  10. 
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fconsidered,  is  whence  copiousness  and  facility  of  expression 
fotay  be  derived, 

I  2,  To  translate  Greek  into  Latin  our  old  orators  thought  to 
Rje  a  very  excellent  exercise.  Lucius  Crassus,  in  the  ivell- 
fenown  books  of  Cicero  De  Omtore*  says  that  he  often 
practised  it ;  and  Cicero  himself,  speaking  in  his  own  person^t 
verf  frequently  recommends  it,  and  has  even  published  books 
of  Plato  aud  Xenophon  J  translated  in  that  kind  of  exorcise* 
It  was  also  approved  by  Mesaala ;  and  there  are  extant  several 
versions  of  speeches  made  by  him,  so  that  he  even  rivalled  the 
oration  of  Hype  rides  for  Phiyne  in  delicacy  of  style,  a  quality 
most  difficult  of  attainment  to  Romans.  3.  The  object  of  such 
exercise  is  evident ;  for  the  Greek  authors  excel  in  copious- 
ness of  matter,  and  have  introduced  a  vast  deal  of  art  into  the 
study  of  eloquence;  and,  in  translating  them,  we  may  use 
the  very  best  words,  for  all  that  we  use  may  be  our  own.  As 
to  figures,  §  by  which  language  is  principally  omfimented,  we 
may  bo  under  the  necessity  of  inventing  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  them,  because  the  Roman  tongue  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  Greeks. 

4,  But  the  conversion  of  Latin  writing  into  other  words  will 
also  he  of  great  ser\'ice  to  us.  About  the  utility  of  turning 
poetry  into  prose,  I  suppose  that  no  one  hm  any  doubt ;  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  exercise  that  Sulpicius  ia  said  to  have 
used ;  for  its  sublimity  may  elevate  our  style^  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  expressions  adopted  by  poetic  license  does  not 
preclude  *  the  orator's  efforts  to  express  the  same  thoughts  in 
the  exactness  of  prose.  He  may  even  add  to  those  thoughts 
oratorical  vigour,  supply  what  has  been  omitted,  and  give 
compactness  to  that  which  is  diffuse,  since  I  would  not  have 

»*  I,  34. 
'f  I  am  11  ot  able  to  polut  otit  any  passage  to  that  effect  in  Cicero'a 
works  ;  for  I  have  no  recollection  that  the  study  ef  Greek  literature  is 
recommended  by  him  othenviee  than  generally,  aa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  firat  book  Be  Q^m,  in  the  books  De  Finibu^t  ^^d  i'^  that  pait  of 
the  Bruins  where  he  speaks  of  his  own  plan  of  study.     Spaldint^, 

X  The  Timgeuw  and  Protagoras  of  Pkto,  and  the  (Et^daomica  of 
Xenophon. 

§  Verbal  figurpg,  sayi  Spalding,  and  figures  of  grannnar  rather  than 
of  rhetoric,  the  allusion  heing  to  the  art  which  a  translator  must  tim 
in  rendering  from  Greek  into  Latin.     See  i,  Ij  13;  iv.  2, 118* 

il  Nm  pra^umunL]  Prmwfnere,  says  Burmanu,  ia  et^mvaleat  t^  W3(^ 
ifnpedire  ^ni^dnui. 
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our  paraphrase  to  be  a  mere  interpretation,  but  an  effort  U 
vie  with  and  rival  our  original  in  the  expression  of  the  same 
thoughts.  5.  I  therefore  dififer  in  opinion  from  those  who 
disapprove  of  paraphrasing  Latin  orations,*  on  the  pretext  that, 
as  the  best  words  and  phrases  have  been  already  used,  what- 
ever we  express  in  another  form,  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
pressed worse.  But  for  this  allegation  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground ;  for  we  must  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of  finding 
something  better  than  what  has  been  said;  nor  has  nature 
made  language  so  meagre  and  poor  that  we  cannot  speak  well 
on  any  subject  except  in  one  way  ;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  gestures  of  the  actor  can  give  a  variety  of  turns  to  the 
same  words,  but  that  the  power  of  eloquence  is  so  much 
inferior  that  when  a  thing  has  been  once  said,  nothing  can  be 
said  after  it  to  the  same  purpose.  6.  But  let  it  be  granted 
that  what  we  conceive  is  neither  better  than  oiu:  original  nor 
equal  to  it ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  coming  near  to  it  7.  Do  not  we 
ourselves  at  times  speak  twice  or  oftener,  and  sometimes  a 
succession  of  sentences,  on  the  same  subject,  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  though  we  can  contend  with  ourselves  we  cannot 
contend  with  others  ?  If  a  thought  could  be  expressed 
well  ooly  in  one  way,  it  would  be  but  right  to  suppose  that 
the  path  of  excellence  has  been  shut  against  us  by  some  of  our 
predecessors ;  but  in  reality  there  are  still  innumerable  modes 
of  saying  a  thing,  and  many  roads  leading  to  the  same  point. 
8.  Conciseness  has  its  charms,  and  so  has  copiousness ;  there 
is  one  kind  of  beauty  in  metaphorical,  another  in  simple  expres- 
sions ;  direct  expressions  become  one  subject,  and  such  as  are 
varied  by  figures  another.  In  addition,  the  difficulty  of  the 
exercise  is  most  serviceable.  Are  not  our  greatest  authors  by 
this  means  studied  more  carefully  ?  For,  in  this  way,  we  do 
not  run  over  what  we  have  written  in  a  careless  mode  of 
reading,  but  consider  every  individual  portion,  and  look,  from 
necessity,  thoroughly  into  their  matter,  and  learn  how  much 
merit  they  possess  from  the  very  fact  that  we  cannot  succeed 
in  imitating  them. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  of  advantage  to  us  only  to  alter  the  lan- 
guage of  others ;  it  vdM  be  serviceable  also  to  vary  our  own  in 
a  number  of  diSerent  forms,  taking  certain  thoughts  for  the 

*  Something  to  this  effect  is  said  by  Crassus  in  Cicero  de  Oral  i  dl. 
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(purpose,  and  putting  them,  as  Imrmoniously  as  possible,  into 
several  sbiipes,  just  aji  diiferent  figures  are  moulded  out  of  the 
©ame  wax.  10.  But  I  consider  that  the  greatest  facility  in  com- 
ition  M  acquired  by  exercise  in  the  simplest  subjects ;  for 
an  treatiDg  of  a  miiltiplicity  of  pmsoT^f  causes,  occasions^ 
lacea^  Bayiuffs,  and  actions,  our  real  weakness  in  style  may 
-eadily  escape  notice  amidst  so  many  subjecta  which  present 
themselves  on  all  sides,  and  on  some  of  which  we  may  readily 
lay  hold.  lU  But  the  great  proof  of  power  is  to  expand  what 
is  naturally  contracted ,  to  amplify  what  is  little »  to  give  variety 
to  tiling  that  are  similar,  and  attraction  to  such  as  are  obvious, 
and  to  say  with  effect  much  on  a  httle. 

To  this  end  hidefimte  queBtioti^  will  nnsch  contribute  ^  ques- 
tions which  we  call  ^fffag,  and  on  which  Cicero,  even  when  he 
had  became  the  first  orator  in  his  country,  used  to  exercise 
himself.*"  JS.  Next  in  utility  to  these  are  refutatmns  and 
deftmces  of  senterices ;  for  as  a  sentence  is  a  sort  of  decree  and 
order,  whatever  questions  may  ariae  regardlug  the  subject  of  it, 
may  also  arise  regarding  the  decision  on  the  subject.  Next 
stand  common-places, f  on  which  we  know  that  accomplished 
orators  have  written.  For  he  ivho  shall  succeed  in  treating 
fully  on  questions  that  are  plain  and  direct,  and  do  not 
involve  any  complicated  inquiries,  will  be  atill  better  able  to 
expatiate  on  such  as  admit  of  excursive  discussion,  and  ^ili  be 
prepared  for  any  cause  whatever.  1t3*  AO  causes,  indeed^  rest 
on  general  questions;  for  what  difference  does  it  make,  for 
instance,  whether  Cornelius,  as  tribmte  of  the  people,  is 
ncciised  of  kaving  read  to  the  people  the  manmeript  of  a 
proposed  law,X  or  whether  we  have  to  consider  the  general 
question,  Is  it  a  breach  of  the  digjuty  of  office,  if  a  magistrats 
read^  his  own  latv  to  the  people  in  Jm  ow7i  person?  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  question  to  be  tried  is, 
id  Milo  laiifiilly  kill  Clodiiis  ?  or,  Ought  a  Uer-in-tvait  to  he 
^JciU^d,  or  a  mischievous  mmnhcr  of  the  comTnonwealtk^  even 
though  he  he  not  a  lier-ln^^ctit  ?  What  is  the  difference 
whefiier  the  question  is,  Did  Cato  act  properly  in  giving  up  Ms 
wife  to   HortensiusJ   or,  Does   suck   a  proceeding   became  a 


r*  JBee  il  1,  &.  Cicero  ad  Att.  ix-  i,  1&.  Geaner  vary  properly  obaervei 
that  Cicero'fl  Faradoires  axe  of  thia  apeciefs  of  compoBitioa, 
t  IL  4,  27;  IT.  2,  UT.  X  ^kft\^.  ^I'fc. 
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r^spECtidfh   man?      Decision   is  prooounced   concerning  thffj 
persona,  bat  tke  dispute  concerns  the  general  questions,  I 

14.  Dedamatiom,  too,  such  fls  are  aauallj  pronounced  in  thfl 
fichools,  are,  if  but  adapted  to  real  cases,  and  made  simitar  to  ■ 
actuBl  pleadings,  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  while  our 
education  has  still  to  reach  maturity,  (for  the  exerebe  is  alike  . 
both  in  conception  and  in  arrangement,)  but  even  when  ouri 
studies  are  said  to  be  completed,  and  have  obtained  us  repu  " 
tat  ion  in  the  forum  i  aince  eloqaenco  fa  thus  nurtured  and 
made  florid ,  as  it  were,  on  a  richer  sort  of  diet,  and  is  refreshed 
after  being  fatigued  by  the  constant  roughnesses  of  forensic 
con  teats,     15,  Hence,  also,  the  copious  style  of  history  may  be 
tried  with  advantage  for  ej:ercising   the  pen ;  and  we  may 
indulge  in  the  eaay  style  of  diahgue^.     Nor  will  it  be  prejudi- 
cial to  our  improvement  to  amuse  ourselves  with  verse;  m 
athletes,  relaxing  at  times  from  their  fixed  rules  for  food  and 
exercise,  recruit  themaelves  with  ease  and  more  inviting  dain- 
ties,    15.  IE  Vim  from  this  cause,  aa  it  aeems   to  me.  that 
Cicero  threw  such  a  glorious  brilUancy  over  his  eloquence,  that 
he  used  freely  to  ramble  in  such  sequestered  walks  of  study ; 
ibr  if  oar  sole  material  for  thought  is  derived  from  law  cases,  tiie 
gloss  of  our  oratory  muat  of  necessity  be  rubbed  off,  its  joints 
must  grow  stiff,  and  the  pointa  of  its  wit  be  blunted  by  daily 
encouiitera. 

17.  But  though  this  feasting,  as  it  were,  of  eloquence, 
refreshes  and  recruits  those  who  are  employed,  and,  as  we  may 
way,  at  war,  in  the  field  of  the  forum,  yet  young  men  ought 
not  to  be  detained  too  long  in  fictitious  representations  and 
empty  semblances  of  real  life ;  to  such  a  degree.  I  mean,  that 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  familiarize  them,  when  removed  from 
such  illusions,  to  the  occupations  of  the  fonim ;  lest,  from  the 
effect  of  the  retirement  in  which  they  have  almost  wasted  away 
their  life,  they  should  shrink  from  the  field  of  action  as  firom 
too  dazzling  sunshine^  18.  This  is  said  indeed  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Porcius  Latro,  who  was  the  first  professor  of 
rhetoric  of  any  eminence^  so  that,  when  he  was  called  on  U 
plead  a  cause  in  the  forum,  at  the  time  tliat  he  bore  the  high- 
eat  character  in  the  schools,  he  used  earnestly  to  entreat  that 
the  benches  of  the  judges  might  be  removed  into  the  hall;  for 
eo  strange  did  the  open  sky  appeai*  to  him,  that  all  his  elo 
qnence  seemed  to  lie  within  a  re  of  and  walls.     19,  Let  thd 
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ng  nian,  tben,  who  has  carefullj  kanied  skill  in  conception 
and  expression  from  liis  teachers,  (wbinli  will  not  be  an  entlless 
task  if  they  are  a  bio  and  williiig  to  teacb,)  and  who  has  gained 
a  fair  degree  of  facility  by  practice,  choose  some  orator,  aa  was 
tbe  custom  among  the  ancients,  whom  be  may  follow  and  imi* 
tate;  let  him  attend  as  many  trials  as  possible,  and  hm  a 
frequent  spectator  of  the  sort  of  contest  for  wMch  he  is  intended, 
20.  Let  Inm  set  down  cases  also  in  writings  either  the  same 
that  he  has  heard  pleaded »  or  otJiers,  provided  that  they  be  on 
real  facts,  and  let  him  handle  both  sides  of  the  question  j  and, 
as  we  see  in  the  schools  of  gladmtors,  let  him  exercise  himself 
with  arms  that  will  decide  contests,*  as  we  observed  that  Brutus 
did  in  composing  a  speech  for  Milo,t  This  is  n  much  better 
practice  than  writing  replies  to  old  speeches,  as  Cestiu^iJ  did 
to  the  speech  of  Cicero  on  behalf  of  Milo,  though  be  could  not 
have  bad  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  side  from  reading 
only  the  defence. 

21.  The  young  man  will  thus  be  &ooner  qualified  for  the 
fonim,  whom  h'm  master  Las  obliged  to  approach  in  his  decla- 
mations as  nearly  as  possible  to  reality,  and  to  range  through 
all  sorts  of  cases,  of  which  masters  now  select  only  the  easiest 
parts,  as  most  favourable  for  exhibition.  The  ordinary  hin- 
drances to  such  variety  in  cases »§  are  the  crowd  of  pupils,  the 
custom  of  bearing  the  classes  on  stated  days,  and,  in  some 
degree,  the  influence  of  parents,  who  count  their  sons*  decla- 
mations rather  than  judge  of  the  merit  of  them.  S2.  But  a 
good  master,  as  I  said,  I  believe,  in  my  first  book,]|  vrill  not 
encumber  himself  with  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  he 
can  well  undertake  to  teach  ;  he  will  put  a  stop  to  all  empty 
loquacity,  allowing  everything  to  be  said  that  concerns  the 

•  IhcretGrii^,]  "  The  gladiators^"  SAys  S^Q&ca  the  RhetoriciftD,  Con- 
tpov.  lib.  iv.  prsef  "  exercise  tberaBelve*  with  heavier  arms  than  those 
with  which  6iey  actwdly  %ht,"  So  Caligula  U  said  by  Suetoniya, 
C  54,  to  have  used  puginatoria  armu^  which  are  the  mme  oa  those  here 
i*«ned  dccrriorw  by  Quintiliaiu    Sjioldmg. 

tax,  fleet.  23. 

t  A  man  of  Greek  origin,  who  practised  rhetoric  at  Home.  See 
Seneca  the  father,  p.  Bip*  S9&.     Epaidmg. 

%  B^ic  quod  tiecrndQ  t^m  pmui^  That  ia,  per  lata*  ire  mtxhria^; 
comp*  ifii.  'i,  9 ;  ii.  2,  6.    Spalding. 

II  QnLfid  dijdpriuiOt  v^t  arlUrort  ItbroJ]  Seei,  2, 15,  Qointiliflij  mfimh 
to  me  to  have  tiaed  the  expreseioQ  vt  arhUror  rather  dtUcitmdi  catud 
thttn  from  forgetfuhieBs.    Sjialdin^. 
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question  for  decision,  but  not  everything,  as  some  would  wish, 
within  the  range  of  possibility ;  and  he  will  relax  the  stated 
course  for  speaking  by  granting  longer  time,  or  will  permit 
his  pupils  to  divide  their  cases  into  several  parts,  for  one  part 
carefully  worked  out  will  be  of  more  service  than  many  only 
half  finished  or  just  attempted  23.  It  is  from  this  desultori- 
ness  that  nothing  is  put  in  its  proper  place  in  a  speech,  aad 
that  what  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  does  not  keep  within 
its  due  bounds,  as  the  young  men  crowd  all  the  flowers  of 
eloquence  into  what  they  are  just  going  to  deliver,  and  hence, 
from  a  fear  of  losing  opportunities  in  the  sequel,  throw  their 
commencement  into  utter  confusion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  thought  and  premeditation. 


1.  Next  to  writing  is  meditation,  which  indeed  derives 
strength  from  it,  and  is  something  between  the  labour  of 
writing  and  the  trial  of  our  fortune  in  extemporary  speaking; 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  more  frequently  of  use  than 
either ;  for  we  cannot  write  everywhere  and  at  edl  times ;  but 
there  is  abundance  of  time  and  room  for  thought.  Meditation 
may  in  a  very  few  hours  embrace  all  points  of  the  most  important 
causes.  When  our  sleep  is  broken  at  night,  meditation  is 
aided  by  the  very  darkness.  Between  the  different  stages  in 
the  pleading  of  a  cause  it  finds  some  room  to  exercise  itself, 
and  never  allows  itself  to  be  idle.  2.  Nor  does  it  only 
arrange  within  its  circle  the  order  of  things,  (which  would 
itself  be  a  great  assistance  to  us,)  but  forms  an  array  of 
words,  and  connects  together  the  whole  texture  of  a  speech, 
with  such  efifect,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  it  but  to  write 
it  down.  That,  indeed,  is  in  general  more  firmly  fixed  in  the 
n^^mory,  on  which  the  attention  does  not  relax  its  hold  from 
trusting  too  securely  to  writing. 

But  at  such  power  of  thought  we  cannot  arrive  suddenly  or 
even  soon.  3.  In  the  first  place,  a  certain  form  of  thinking 
must  be  acquired  by  great  practice  in  writing,  a  form  which 
majr  be  continually  attendant  on  onx  meditations ;  a  habit  of 
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inkmg  must  then  be  gradually  gained  by  embracing  in  our 
da  a  few  particulars  at  first,  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
faithfully  repeated ;  next,  by  additions  so  moderate  that 
task  may  scarcely  feel  itself  increased,  om*  power  of  coe- 
ception  must  be  enlai'ged,  acid  sustained  by  plenty  of  exercise; 
power  which  in  a  great  degree  depeads  on  memory,  and  I 
shall  consequently  defer  some  remarks  on  it  till  I  enter  on 
tliat  head  of  my  subject.*  4.  Yet  it  has  already  been  made 
app.trent.t  that  he  to  whom  nature  does  not  obstinately  refuse 
her  aid,  may,  if  assisted  only  by  zealous  application,  attain  Bucli 
proficiency  that  wh.at  he  lias  merely  meditated,  as  well  as 
what  he  has  wi'itten  awd  learned  by  heart,  may  be  faithfully 
eaqjresyed  in  his  efforts  at  oratory,  Cicero  indeed  has 
acquainted  ua  that,  among  the  Greeks,  Metrodoms  of  Scepsis,  J 
and  Empylua§  of  Rhodes,  and  Hortensius  among  our  own 
oountrymen^  could,  when  they  pleaded  a  cause,  repeat  word 
for  word  what  they  had  premeditated. 

5.  But  if  by  chance,  while  we  are  speaking,  some  glowing 
thought,  suggested  on  the  instant,  should  spring  up  in  our 
minds,  wt^  must  certainly  not  adhere  too  supers titionsly  to 
that  which  we  have  studied  i  for  what  we  meditate  is  not  to 
be  settled  with  such  nicety,  that  room  is  not  to  be  allowed  for 
a  happy  conception  of  the  moment,  when  thoughts  that  sud- 
denly arise  in  our  minds  are  often  inserted  even  in  our  written 
compositions.  Hence  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  exercise  must 
be  so  ordered  that  we  may  easily  depart  from  what  we  have 
arranged  and  easily  return  to  it ;  since,  Uiough  it  is  of  the 
iirat  importance  to  bring  with  us  from  home  a  prepared  and 
precise  array  of  language,  yet  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly 
to  reject  the  offerings  of  the  moment,  6.  Let  om  premsditaimn, 
therefore,  be  made  with  such  care  that  fortune,  while  she  is 
unable  to  disappoint,  may  have  it  in  her  power  to  assist  us. 
But  it  win  depend  on  the  strength  of  our  memory,  whether 
what  WG  have  embraced  in  our  minds  flows  forth  easily^  and 

»  B.  xi.  c  2, 

f  Eo  tamen  p^rventi,  so.  re#y  "  tlie  subject  has  com©  to  tMs,'^  tliat  ii, 
wlmt  ha.B  been  preyioufily  said  is  s^fficietit  to  sliow  this, 

J  He  waa  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  hla  memory.  See  Cicero 
de  Orat.  ii.  88.     Sae  also  Pliny,  H.  K  viL  24. 

§  The  nEune  Empyluja  does  not  ooctir  in  any  wort  of  Cicero  that  w© 
now  haye.  A  rbetoricdian  ef  that  name  ia  mentioned  by  Plutarch  li 
the  eompanion  of  Bruttie,  Vit.  Brut  c.  2. 
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does  not  prevent  us,  while  we  are  anxious  and  looking  back, 
and  relying  on  no  hope  but  that  of  recollection,  from  casting  a 
glance  in  advance;  otherwise  I  should  prefer  extemporary 
venturesomeness  to  premeditation  of  such  unhappy  coherence. 
It  has  the  very  worst  efitect  to  be  turning  back  in  quest  of  our 
matter,  because,  while  we  are  looking  for  what  is  in  one  direc- 
tion, we  are  diverted  from  what  is  in  another,  and  we  derive 
our  thoughts  rather  from  mere  memory  than  from  our  proper 
subject.  Supposing,  too,  that  we  had  to  depend  wholly  on 
premeditation  or  wholly  on  the  conceptions  of  the  moment, 
we  know  very  well  that  more  may  be  imagined  than  has 
been  imagined. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  the  ability  of  speaking  extempore ;  necessity  for  i£,  §  1 — 4.  How 
it  is  to  be  acquired,  5—23.  How  we  must  guard  against  losing  it^ 
24—33. 

1.  But  the  richest  fruit  of  all  our  study,  and  the  most  i 
ample  recompense  for  the  extent  of  our  labour,  is  the  facuUy 
of  speaking  extempore;  and  he  who  has  not  succeeded  in 
acquiring  it,  will  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  renounce  the 
occupations  of  the  forum,  and  devote  his  solitary  talent  of 
writing  to  some  other  employment ;  for  it  is  scarcely  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  service  to  others  which  may  fail  in  the  most 
pressing  emergencies,  since  it  is  of  no  more  use  than  to  point 
out  a  harbour  to  a  vessel,  to  which  it  cannot  approach  unless 
it  be  borne  along  by  the  gentlest  breezes.  2.  There  arise 
indeed  innumerable  occasions  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak  on  the  instant,  as  well  before  magistrates,  as  on 
trials  that  are  brought  on  before  the  appointed  time;* 
and  if  any  of  these  shall  occur,  I  do  not  say  to  any  one  of  our 
innocent  fellow-citizens,  but  to  any  of  our  own  friends  or 
relatives,  is  an  advocate  to  stand  dumb,  and,  while  they  are 

*  J^rcBsentcUia  judiciis.]  That  is,  cmte  ttattOwm  vd  expectaiwn  tem/pu» 
prokUia.  So  reprceserUare  pecwniam  for  "  to  pay  it  before  the  appointed 
time/'    Oapperonier. 
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_  Jng  for  a  voice  to  save  them,  and  are  likely  to  be  undone 
succour  be  not  instantly  aiforded  them,  b  be  to  ask  time 
tr  retirement  and  silent  study,  till  his  speech  be  formed  and 
pmniitied  to  memory,  and  his  voice  and  langs  be  put  in 
ae  ?  3»  What  system  of  pleading  will  allow  of  an  orator  being 
^prepared  for  sudden  calls  ?  Wbat  is  to  be  done  when  we 
ive  to  reply  to  an  opponent  ?  for  that  which  we  expected  bim 
1  sny*  and  in  answer  to  which  we  composed  oar  speech,  often 
^sappointa  our  anticipations,  aod  the  wbole  aspect  of  the 
ause  is  suddenly  changed ;  and  as  the  pilot  has  to  alter  his 
purse  according  to  the  direction  of  the  winds,  so  must  our 
Ian  be  varied  to  suit  the  variation  in  the  cause,  4*  What  pro- 
does  much  writings  constant  readings  and  a  long  period  of 
[fe  spent  in  study,  bring  U3,  if  there  remains  with  us  the 
RTue  diificulty  in  speaking  that  we  felt  at  first?  He, 
suredly;  who  has  always  to  encounter  the  same  labour,  must 
imit  that  his  past  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.  Not  that  1 
ke  it  an  object  that  an  orator  should  prefer  to  speak 
Ktempore  j  I  only  wish  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so. 
This  talent  we  shall  most  effectually  attain  by  the  following 
means.  5.  First  of  all,  let  our  method  of  speaking  be  settled  ; 
for  no  journey  can  be  attempted  before  we  know  to  what 
place,  and  by  what  road,  we  have  to  go.  In  is  not  enough  not 
to  be  ignorant  what  the  parts  of  judicial  causes  are,  or  how  to 
dispose  questions  in  proper  order,  though  these  are  certainly 
points  of  the  highest  importance,  but  we  must  know  what 
ought  to  he  first,  what  second,  and  so  on,  in  each  department 
of  a  pleading;  for  diiTereut  particulars  are  so  connected  by 
nature  that  they  admit  no  alteration  of  their  order,  nor  allow 
any  thing  to  be  forced  between  them,  without  manifest  con- 
fusion, 6,  But  he  who  sliall  speak  accord iag  to  a  certain 
method,  will  be  led  forward,  most  of  all,,  by  the  series 
of  particulars,  as  by  a  sure  guide;  and  hence  even  per- 
sons of  but  moderate  practice  will  adhere  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  the  chain  of  facts  in  their  narratives*  They  will  also 
know  what  they  want  in  each  portion  of  a  speech,  and  will  not 
look  about  like  persons  at  a  loss  ;  nor  will  they  be  distracted 
by  ideas  that  present  themselves  from  other  quarters,  nor  mix 
up  tlieir  speech  of  ingredients  collected  from  separate  spots, 
like  men  leaping  hither  and  thither,  and  resting  nowhere. 
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7.  They  will  likewise  have  a  certain  range  and  limit,  which 
cannot  exist  withoat  proper  ctivision.  When  they  have 
treated,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  of  everything  that  they  had 
proposed  to  themselves,  they  will  be  sensible  that  they  have 
come  to  a  termination. 

These  qualifications  depend  on  art;  others  on  study;  thus 
we  must  acquire,  as  has  been  already  directed,  an  ample  store 
of  the  best  language ;  our  style  must  be  so  formed  by  much 
and  diligent  composition,  that  even  what  is  poured  forth  by 
us  uupremeditatedly  may  present  the  appearance  of  having 
been  previously  written ;  so  that,  after  having  vnitten  much, 
we  shall  have  the  power  of  speaking  copiously.  8.  For  it  is 
habit  and  exercise  that  chiefly  beget  facility,  and  if  they  are 
intermitted,  even  but  for  a  short  period,  not  only  will  our 
fluency  be  diminished,  but  our  mouth  may  even  bo  closed. 
9.  Since,  though  we  have  need  of  such  natured  activity  of  mind, 
that,  while  we  are  uttering  what  is  immediately  present  to  our 
thoughts,  we  may  be  arranging  what  is  to  follow,  and  that 
thought  preconceived  and  put  into  shape  may  always  be 
ready  for  our  voice,  yet  scarcely  could  either  nature  or  art  fix 
the  mind  on  such  manifold  duties,  as  that  it  should  suffice  at 
once  for  invention,  arrangement,  delivery,  for  settling  the 
order  of  our  matter  and  words,  for  conceiving  what  we  are 
uttering,  what  we  must  say  next,  and  what  is  to  be  contem- 
plated still  further  on,  while  its  attention  is  given,  at  the  same 
time,  to  our  tone,  pronunciation,  and  gesture.  10.  Our 
activity  of  mind,  indeed,  must  stretch  far  in  advance,  and 
drive  our  subject,  as  it  were,  before  it,  and  whatever  portion 
of  our  matter  is  consumed  in  speaking,  an  equal  portion  must 
be  brought  forward  from  that  which  is  to  follow,  so  that,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  end,  our  prospect  may  advance  no  less  than 
our  step,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  content  to  stop  and  stumble 
at  every  phrase,  and  throw  out  short  and  broken  expressions 
like  persons  sobbing  out  what  they  have  to  say. 

11.  There  is  accordingly  a  certain  unreflecting  and  mechani- 
cal habit,  which  the  Greeks  call  aXoyog  rp^n,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  hand  runs  on  in  writing,  and  by  which  the  eye,  in 
reading,  sees  several  lines,  with  their  turns  and  transitions, 
at  once,  and  perceives  what  follows  before  the  voice  hds 
uttered  what  precedes.     Hence  the  possibility  of  those  won 
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derfiil  tricks  of  performers  on  the  stage  with  balls,  and  of 
other  jugglers  ♦  whose  dexterity  is  such  that  one  might 
suppose  the  things  which  they  throw  from  them  to  return  into 
their  hands  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  fly  whithersoever  they 
are  commanded  to  go.  12.  But  such  habit  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  us  only  where  the  art,  of  which  we  spoke,  has  pre- 
ceded it,  so  that  that  which  is  done  without  reflection  may  yet 
have  its  origin  in  reflection.  For  he  only  seems  to  me  to 
speak,  who  speaks  connectedly,  elegantly,  and  fluently  ;  other- 
wise he  appears  only  to  utter  noisy  gabble.  13.  Nor  shall  I 
ever  admire  a  stream  of  fortuitous  eloquence,  which  I  hear  in 
abundance  even  among  women  when  they  are  quarrelUng, 
though  it  often  happens,t  that  when  ardour  and  animation 
carry  a  speaker  along,  no  study  can  equal  the  success  of  his 
extemporary  efforts.  14.  When  such  a  flow  of  language 
occurred,  the  old  orators,  as  Cicero  observes,^  used  to  say 
that  some  god  had  inspired  the  orator.  But  the  cause  of  the 
fluency  is  evident ;  for  strongly  conceived  thoughts,  and 
images  rising  fresh  in  the  mind,  bear  us  along  with  uninter- 
rupted rapidity,  when  they  would  sometimes,  if  retarded  by 
the  slowness  of  writing,  grow  cool,  and,  if  put  off,  would 
never  return.  §  When  to  this,  too,  is  added  an  unhappy  scru- 
pulousness about  words,  and  the  progress  of  the  speaker  is 
thus  stopped  at  every  step,  the  impulse  of  eloquence  can  have 
no  free  course  ;  and  even  though  his  choice  of  particular 
words  may  be  extremely  happy,  yet  the  combination  of  them 
will  proceed  with  no  natural  ease,  but  will  appear  like  the 
laborious  construction  of  art. 

15.  Those  images,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  alluded,|| 
and  which,  I  observed,  are  called  (pavrctaiat  by  the  Greeks, 

♦  PUariorum  ac  veniUatorvmJ]  The  pUarii  had  their  name  from 
pUa,  a  ball ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  what  sort  of  performances 
theirs  were.  What  the  ventUatores  did  is  not  known ;  Tumebus 
supposes  that  they  were  so  called  from  ventua^  because  they  made 
things  which  they  had  in  their  hands  Mre,  as  it  were,  in  vento9, 
disappear  in  the  air. 

t  Cum  €0  qtidd,  si  ccdor  et  spiritus  tvlitj  frequenter  acciditf  &c.] 
Spalding  (ad  ii.  4,  30)  observes  that  cum  eo  qudd  is  equivalent  to  qu^  et 
hoc  accedit  qudd.  Gesner  and  others  read  qvsm  si  color  et  tpiritua 
tulitf  &c. 

t  Spalding  says  that  he  cannot  find  any  passage  in  Cicero  to  that 
effect. 

3  Comp.  c.  3,  fin.  Il  Comp.  vUL  3,  64  •,  x\.  3,  ^1  \  xvu\^»^. 
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must  be  carefully  cherished  in  our  minds,  and  everything  on 
which  we  intend  to  speak,  every  person  and  every  question, 
and  all  the  hopes  and  fears  likely  to  be  attendant  on  them, 
must  be  kept  full  before  our  view,  and  admitted  as  it  were 
into  our  hearts ;  for  it  is  strength  of  feeling  combined  with 
energy  of  intellect,  that  renders  us  eloquent.  Hence  even  to 
the  niiterate  words  are  not  wanting,  if  they  be  but  roused  by 
some  strong  passion.  16.  Our  attention  must  also  be  fixed, 
not  merely  on  any  single  object,  but  on  several  in  connexion, 
just  as,  when  we  cast  our  eye  along  a  straight  road,  we  see 
everything  that  is  on  it  and  about  it,  commanding  a  view,  not 
only  of  the  end  of  it,  but  of  the  whole  way  to  the  end. 

17.  The  fear  of  failure,  moreover,  and  the  expectation  of 
praise  for  what  we  shall  say,  gives  a  spur  to  our  exertions,  and 
it  may  seem  strange  that  tibough  the  pen  delights  in  seclusion, 
and  shrinks  from  the  presence  of  a  witness,  extemporal 
oratory  is  excited  by  a  crowd  of  listeners,  as  the  soldier  by 
the  mustering  of  the  standards ;  for  the  necessity  of  speaking 
expels  and  urges  forth  our  thoughts,  however  difficult  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  desire  to  please  increases  our  efforts.  So 
much  does  everything  look  to  reward,  that  even  eloquence, 
though  it  has  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
powers,  is  yet  greatly  incited  by  the  enjoyment  of  praise  and 
reputation. 

18.  But  let  no  one  feel  such  confidence  in  his  talents,  as  to 
hope  that  this  power  will  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  attempts 
oratory ;  but,  as  I  directed  with  regard  to  meditation,*  so,  in 
cultivating  facility  in  extemporary  speaking,  we  must  advance 
it,  by  slow  degrees,  from  small  beginnings  to  the  highest 
excellence ;  but  it  can  neither  be  acquired  nor  retained 
without  practice.  19.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  attained  to 
such  a  degree,  that  premeditation,  though  safer,  may  not  be 
more  effective ;  since  many  have  had  such  command  of  language, 
not  only  in  prose,  but  even  in  verse,  as  Antipater  of  Sidon  t 
and  Licinius  Archias ;  J  for  we  must  rely  on  Cicero's  authority 
with  regard  to  them  both ;  not  but  tiiat  even  in  our  own 
times  some  have  exercised  this  talent  and  still  exercise  it.  I 
mention  the  acquirement,  however,  not  so  much  because  I 

^  *  See  c.  6,  sect.  3.    I  read  prcBcepimw  with  Gesner,  instead  of  pr» 
mpimvs,  which  is  in  Spalding's  text, 
t  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  60.  J  Cicero  pro  -Archisl,  o.  8. 
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biiik  it  commendaLle  in  itself,  (for  it  is  of  no  practical  value, 
Bor  at  all  necressary,)  as  becaa^^e  1  consider  it  a  useful  example 
H»T  those  who  require  to  be  eueoiiraged  in  tbe  bope  of  attain- 
Big  such  facility,  and  who  are  in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
Bie  forum. 

■   20.  Nor,  again,  would  I  ever  wish,  for  mj  own  part,  to 

■ave  such  con  fide  tice  in  my  readiness  to  speak,  as  not  to  take 

mf.  least  a  short  time,  which  may  almost  always  be  had,  to 

■onsiiler  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  and  time  indeed  is  always 

KUowed  bo  til  on  trials  and  in  the  forum.     No  one,  assuredly, 

Ban  plead  a  cause  which  he  has  not  studied*     21.  Yet  a  per- 

Berse  kind  of  ajnbition  moves   some  of  om-  declaimera  to 

Brofess  themselves  ready  to  speak  as  soon  as  a  case  is  laid 

Tiefort?  them;  and,  what  is  the  most  vain  and  theatrical  of  all 

their  practices,  they  even  ask  for  a  word  mth  which  they  may 

commence.     But  Eloquence,  in  her  turn,  derides  those  who 

thus  iwsult  her ;  and  those  who  wi&h  to  appear  learned  to 

fools  ai-e  decidedly  pronounced  fools  by  the  learned. 

22.  Yet  if  any  chance  shall  give  rise  to  such  a  sudden  necessity 
for  spealdng  extempore,  we  shall  have  need  to  exert  our  mind 
with  more  than  its  usual  activity  ;  ^ve  must  fix  our  whole 
attention  on  our  matter,  aud  relax,  for  the  time,  ^omethiti^  of 
our  care  about  words,  if  we  find  it  impossible  to  attend  to 
both.  A  slower  pronunciation,  too,  and  a  mode  of  speaking 
with  suspense  and  doubt,  as  it  were,  gives  time  for  considera- 
tion  ;  yet  we  must  manage  so  that  we  may  seem  to  deliberate  | 
and  not  to  hesitate,  S3.  To  this  cautious  method  of  delivery  ■ 
we  may  adhere  as  long  as  we  are  cleaning  the  harbour,  should  the 
wind  drive  us  forward  before  our  tackle  is  sufficiently  pre- 
pared ;  afterwards,  as  we  proceed  on  our  course,  we  shall  fill 
our  sails  and  arrange  our  ropes  by  degrees,  and  pray  that  our 
canvas  may  be  filled  with  a  prosperous  gale.  This  will  be 
belter  than  to  launch  forth  on  an  empty  torrent  of  words,  so  as  to 
be  carried  away  with  it,  as  by  the  blasts  of  a  tempest,  whitherr 
soever  it  may  wish  to  sweep  us.  / 

ti4^  But  this  talent  requires  to  be  kept  up  with  no  less 
practice  than  it  is  acquired.    An  art  *  indeed,  once  thoroughly 

*  Ars  mim  aeiitd  percepta  ntm  lahifur  *  Mm  quoque  inteimiissione  j 
paullidunh  admodum  de  ctkritate  dfpeTdk.}  The  coujuDctioua  enim  audi 
fti&qwi  pii7.i!,l&  the  couameutatorB,  and  there  is  doubtleas  flomethiog  i 
wrong  in  tbe  textp  but  bow  it  is  to  be  corrected,  wifchoixt  'H\R\K^sa^  \a 
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learned,  is  never  wholly  lost.  Even  the  pen,  by  disuse,  loses 
but  very  little  of  its  readiness ;  while  promptitude  in  speaking, 
which  depends  on  activity  of  thought,  can  be  retained  only 
hy  exercise.  Such  exercise  we  may  best  use  by  speaking 
daily  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons,  especially  of  those  for 
whose  judgment  and  opinion  we  have  most  regard;  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  person  is  suflficiently  severe  with  him- 
self.* Let  us  however  rather  speak  alone  than  not  speak  at 
all.  25.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  exercise,  that  of  medi- 
tating upon  whole  subjects  and  going  through  them  in  silent 
thought,  (yet  so  as  to  speak  as  it  were  within  ourselve?,)  an  . 
exercise  which  may  be  pursued  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
when  we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  any  other  occupation; 
and  it  is  in  some  degree  more  useful  than  the  one  which  I 
mentioned  before  it ;  for  it  is  more  accurately  pursued  than 
that  in  which  we  are  afraid  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  our 
speech. t  26.  Yet  the  other  method,  again,  contributes  more  to 
improve  other  qualifications,  as  strength  of  voice,  flexibility  of 
features,  and  energy  of  gesture,  which  of  itself,  as  I  remarked,^ 
rouses  the  orator,  and,  as  he  waves  his  hand  and  stamps  his 
foot,  excites  him  as  lions  are  said  to  excite  themselves  by  the 
lashing  of  their  tails. § 

27.  But  we  must  study  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  our  days  so  occupied  that 
some  profitable  attention  may  not  be  hastily  devoted  during 
at  least  some  portion  of  it,  (as  Cicero  ||  says  that  Brutus  used 
to  do,)  to  writing,  or  reading,  or  speaking.    Caius  Carbo,^  even 

the  passage,  is  not  apparent.    Quintilian's  meaning,  however,  is  pretty    ^ 
clear.    I  have  given  the  passage  the  same  turn  with  the  French  trans- 
lator in  Didot's  **  Collection  des  Auteurs  Latins." 

*  Rai'um  est  enim  ut  satU  se  quiaque  vereatur,]  A  man  is  apt  to  be  too 
indulgent  to  his  own  performances. 

t  Rather  than  interrupt  the  course  of  a  speech  that  we  deliver  aloud, 
we  even  make  use  of  trifling  and  common  phraseology,  but  in  ''speak- 
ing as  it  were  within  ourselves,"  we  may  use  none  but  the  best  language 
that  we  can  command.  t  ^»  3,  sect.  21. 

§  As  Longiuus,  sect.  15,  says  of  Euripides. 

II  "  Amid  your  most  important  occupations,  you  never  intermit  the 
pursuits  of  learning ;  you  are  always  either  writing  something  yourself, 
or  inviting  me  to  write,"     Cicero  Orat.  c.  10. 

^  Of  Carbo's  writing  in  his  tent,  I  find  no  mention  in  any  odier 
author.  But  Carbo's  industry  in  his  studies  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  Brut,  c.  27>  and  de  Orat.  L  84.    Spalding, 
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^B  his  tent,  was  accustomed  to   contitiue  his   exercises  in 
^Hitory.     38.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  advice,  which 
^■ftlso  approved   by   Cicero,*  that   no   portion  even  of  our 
^Kamon  conversation  should  ever  be  careless  ;  and  that  what- 
^Ber  we  say,  and  wherever  wo  saj  it,  should  be  aa  far  as 
^Msible  excellent  in  its  kind.     As  to  writing,  we  must  cer- 
^nilj  never  write  more  than  when  we  have  to  speak  much 
^■tempore ;  for  by  the  use  of  the  pen  a  weigh  tin  ess  will  be 
Hlbserved  in  our  matter,  and  that  ligbt  facility  of  language, 
FSiich  swims  as  it  were  on  tbe  surface,  will  be  compressed 
I  into  a  body  ;t  as  husbandmen  cut  off  the  upper  roots  of  the 
I  vine,  (which  elevate  it  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.)  in  ordet 
that  the  lower  roots  may  be  strengthened  by  striking  deeper. 
Q9,  And  I  know  not  \>hether  both  exercises,  when  we  perform 
them  with  care  and  assiduity,  are  not  reciprocally  beneficiah  as  it 
appears  that  by  writing  we  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  and  by 
speaking  we  write  with  greater  ease.     We  must  write,  there- 
fore, as  often  as  we  have  opportunity ;  if  opportunity  is  not 
allowed  us,  we  must  meditate  ;  if  we  are  precluded  from  both, 
we  must  nevertheless  endeavour  that  the  orator  may  not  seem 
to  be  caught  at  fault,  nor  the  client  left  destitute  of  aid. 
30.  But  it  is  the  general  practice  among  pleaders  who  have 
much  occupation,  to  write  only  the  most  essential  parts,  and 
especially  the  commencementa,  of  their  speeches ;  to  fix  tha 
other  portions  that  they  bring  from  home  in  their  memory  by 
meditation  ;  and  to  meet  any  unforeseen  attacks  with  extem- 
poraneous rephes. 

That  Cicero  adopted  this  method  is  evident  from  his  own 
memoranda* J  But  there  are  also  in  circulation  memoranda  of 
other  speakers,  which  have  been  found,  perhap8,§  in  the  state 
ill  which  each  had  thrown  them  together  when  he  was  going 
to  speak,  and  have  been  arrauged  in  the  form  of  books ;  for 
instance,  the  memoranrla  of  the  causes  pleaded  by  Servius 
^^picius,   three II    of  whose  orations  are  extant;   but  these 

^V  This  I  have  in  vain  sought  in  Cicero;  other  commentators  paea 
tbe  paaaage  without  notice.     Spalding. 

f  In  alium  redttcetur.]  See  vii,  1,  44.    JIcsc  vdvU  innataritia  videbunt 
ReHpectiBg  the  amputation  of  tha  roota  of  viaee,  see  ColumeUfl,  iv.  S* 
t  Comp.  iv.  1,  69. 

S  Inventi  forte,]  '*  Qui  out  peut  Htb  6t^  trouT^s.'*     French  trauir* 
lator  in  Didot^s  Collection, 
I I  a  2,  sect,  116. 
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memoranda ,♦  of  which  1  am  now  speaking,  are  so  carefully 
arranged,  that  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  31.  Those  of  Cicero, 
which  were  intended  only  for  his  particular  occasions,  his 
freedman  Tiro  collected  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  speak 
of  them  apologetically,  as  if  I  did  not  think  very  highly  of 
them,  but  intimate,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  .are  for  that 
reason  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

Under  this  head,  I  express  my  full  approbation  of  short 
notes,  and  of  small  memorandum- books  which  may  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  on  which  we  may  occasionally  glance.  32.  But 
the  method  which  Lsenas  recommends,  of  reducing  what  we 
have  written  into  summaries,  or  into  short  notes  and  heads,  I 
do  not  like ;  for  our  very  dependence  on  these  summaries 
begets  negligence  in  committing  our  matter  to  memory,  and 
disconnects  and  disfigures  our  speech.t  I  even  think  that 
we  should  not  write  at  all  what  we  design  to  deliver  from 
memory ;  for,  if  we  do  so,  it  generally  happens  that  our 
thoughts  fix  us  to  the  studied  portions  of  our  speech,  and  do 
not  allow  us  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  moment.  Thus  the 
mind  hangs  in  suspense  and  perplexity  between  the  two,:J: 
having  lost  sight  of  what  was  written,  and  yet  not  being  at 
liberty  to  imagine  anything  new.  For  treating  on  the  memory, 
however,  a  place  is  appointed  in  the  next  book ;  but  it  cannot 
be  immediately  subjoined  to  these  remarks,  because  I  must 
speak  of  some  other  matters  previously 

*  Those  of  Sulpicius. 

f  For,  when  some  portions  of  what  we  have  written  in  our  larger 
memoranda  remain  in  our  memory,  others  have  entirely  escaped  fiiom 
it,  and  others  occur  to  it  only  partially,  the  tenor  of  our  speech  musk 
necessarily  be  interrupted  and  irregular,  and  the  parts  of  it  diasimuar. 
Gesner. 

X  Between  the  writing  and  the  memory. 
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BOOK   XI, 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  speaking  with  propriety;   la  different  Barnes,  1 — 5,     lii  different 
parte  of  the  same  cause,  6,  7.    Tho  orator's  chief  conai deration  i% 
what  13  hcoommfft  8 — 11*    Whmi  tB  becoming  is  generally  found  i» 
union  with  wf^  w  expedigntf  12 — 14.     Vanity  and  self-appIaiiB* 
always  uubecommg  in  an  orator,  IS — 17*     Whether  Cicero  ia 
cb^o-goable  with  tbis  fault,  18—24.     But  an  orator  mny  some- 
times  express  oonfidence,  25,  26.     Yet  not  »ri  as  to  declare  that  hia  ^ 
judgroent  must  b©  infallible,  97,  28.    Other  faults  in  oratorftj 
noticed,  29,  30,    Different  kinds  of  oratory  »r©  Buited  to  different^ 
apeatera,  31  ^Sa.     An  orator  E^hculd  also  adapt  his  style  to  ^6 
characters  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  3& — 42.     Be  must  alsiO  j 
vary  it  to  suit  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself^  43 — 45.     Ha  I 
must  also  have  regard  to  time  and  plaee,  46 — 48*     To  the  natiu«-l 
of  the  cause^  4ft— 5t5,    To  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  be  is  I 
oppoAsd^  57 — 67.     How  he  may  bo  me  times  avoid  offending  thosoj 
agmhi^  \iv'hom  he  speake^  08  —  74,     How  the  judge  may  be  cou- 
cUiated,  75—77.     How  an  orator  may  notice  pointa  in  which  he  is 
conacioua  that  he   himself,  or  his   party,  is  TuioeraUej  7S — 83, 
*iow  he  may  touch  on  delit^te  subjects,  34.     How  he  may  soften 
languag€s  in  an  attack  on  any  tme,  &5* — 90.     Excess  in  every 
ct  to  be  avoided,  91.     Different  kinda  of  oratory  find  favour 
with  different  audiences^  82,  93, 

I,  Having  acquiretl,  m  is  stated  in  the  preceding  book,  the 
ability  of  writing  and  thinking,  as  well  as  of  speaking  extempore 
when  necessity  requires,  our  ne^t  study  must  be  to  speak  tciih 
aptititde,  an  excellence  wliicli  Cicero  shows  to  be  the  fourth*  in 
elocution,  and  which  is  indeed^  in  my  opinion,  tlie  most 
important  of  alU  3,  For  m  the  dress  of  oratory  is  various  and 
maDifold,  and  diflerent  ibmis  of  it  are  suited  to  different] 
subjects,  it  will,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  things  and 
persons,  not  only  not  add  histre  to  our  eloquence,  but  \\'ill 
even  destroy  the  tbrce  of  it,  and  give  to  our  efforts  an  effect 
contrary  to  that  which  we  intended*  Of  what  avail  will  it  be 
that  ourlfin(Tuage  is  pure  Latin  ^  that  it  is  expressive,  elegant, 
adorned  with  figures,  and  harmoniously  arranged,  unless  it  be 
also  adapted  to  establish  the  conclusions  to  which  we  wish  the 
judge  to  be  led,  and  to  confirm  him  in  them  ?     3,  Of  what 

*  De  Orat.  iii,  10.  "  What  sort  of  delivery  can  be  better  than  that 
of  speaking  in  pure  Latin^  with  perjrpioiU^^  with  gr€tc^uine^t  a^d  with 
uptiiMde  and  (xmgruki^  to  the  tubject  in  question.'' 
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Sfefviee  T^ill  our  eloquence  be,  if  we  adopt  a  grand  style  in  trivial 
causes,  a  poor  and  constrained  style  in  such  fts  are  of  high 
moment,  a  florid  style  on  grave  subjects,  a  calm  style  when 
forcible  argument  is  necessary,  a  menacing  style  in  depre- 
cation, a  submissive  style  in  spirited  discussions,  a  fierce  and 
violent  mode  of  speaking;  on  topics  intended  to  please  ?  The 
same  kind  of  result  would  be  produced  as  when  men  are 
disfigured  with  necklaces,  pearls,  and  long  robes,  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  women,  while  a  tiinmphal  habit,  than  which 
notbing  can  he  imagined  to  add  greater  majesty  to  men,  is 
women  but  an  mibecomiug  encumbrance* 

4.  On  this  subject  Cicero  briefly  touches  in  his  third  hool 
de  Onitore;*  and  yet  ho  may  be  thought  not  to  have  omitted 
anything,  when  he  says  that  om  kind  of  style  cannot  suit  even^^ 
muM,  or  every  audUor,  or  every  character ^  or  ev4^ri/  occasion .    IqH 
his  Orator  t  he  expresses   the  same  remark  in  a  not  much^ 
greater  number  of  words.     But  in  the   de  Oratore,    Lucius 
CrassuSj  as  he  is  addressing  himself  to  eminent  orators^  and 
men  of  great  learning,  thinks  it  sufitcient  to   intimate  hia 
opinion  to  those  who  acknowledged  the  justice  of  it-     5.  In 
the  Orfitor,  too,  Cicero  hinaself,  addressing  Brutus^  remarks 
that  what  he  says  is  well  known  to  him,  and  that  consequent!; 
the  subject  is  noticed  by  him  but  cursorily,  though  it  is  one 
great  amplitude,  and  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by  thi 
philosophers.     I,   however,    undertaking   to  form   an  orator*^ 
comrainiicate  these  precepts  not  only  to  those  who  know,  but 
to  those  who  are  learning,  and  therefore  indulgence  must  h& 
allowed  me  if  I  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully. 

G,  It  must  be  undei-stood,  then,  above  all  things,  what 
kiTids  of  style  are  proper  for  conciliating,  imtrtictinff,  and 
€xciimg  the  judge ;  and  what  objects  we  contemplate  in  the 
gevetal  parts  of  our  speech.  We  shall  tlien  neither  use  obso- 
lete, nor  metaphorical,  nor  newly-coined  words,  in  our  ea-onlimn^ 
statement  offavU,  or  series  of  arytimeiits ;  nor  shall  we  indulge 
in  flowing  periods  of  studied  elegance  when  our  cause  is  to  b*s 
divided,  and  distinguished  into  parts ;  nor  shall  we  choose  a 
low  and  ordinary  sort  of  style,  and  of  a  loose  texture,  for  our 
peroration ;  nor,  when  we  ought  to  excite  pity,  shall  we  dij 

*  C.  55.  But  QuiotOiaii's  words  are  not  to  bo  uodersiood  ab  It 
there  was  nothing  more  in  Cicero  ou  this  subjact  than  wbat  be  quota*, 
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Dp  tbe  tears  of  our  audience  with  jests ;  for  the  effect  of  all 
onaamant  depends  not  8o  niiich  on  its  own  nature  as  on  that  of 
the  object  to  which  it  is  applied ;  cor  is  it  of  more  importance 
what  you  say  than  where  jou  saj  it.  7,  But  the  wliole  ait  of 
speaking  with  propriety  depends  not  merely  on  our  choice  of 
lmtgnu4fi*^  but  has  much  also  in  common  with  invrntiou  of 
viatter ;  for  if  mere  words  have  so  much  power,  how  mucii 
greater  power  must  thoughts  have  ?  What  was  necesstiiy  to 
be  remarked,  however,  with  regard  to  thoughts,  1  have  noticed^ 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  proper  places, 

8»  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  inculcated,  that  he  only  will 
speak  with  aptitude  and  propriety,  who  conftidere,  not  only 
tr/iaf  M  io  th4  purpose^  hut  what  is  becoming,  Nor  ara  I 
ignorant  that  these  two  qnalitiea  of  speaking  are  mostly 
united;  for  what  is  becoming,  is  generally  to  the  purpose;* 
nor  are  the  minds  of  judges  conciliated  by  anything  more 
than  by  the  observance  of  decorum,  or  alienated  by  an j tiling 
more  than  by  violations  of  it,  9,  The  two,  however,  are 
sometimes  at  variance  i  and,  when  they  are  so,  that  wliich 
13  becoming  will  be  allowed  the  preference  over  that  which  is 
merely  serviceable ;  for  who  does  not  know  that  nothing  would 
have  been  of  greater  service  in  procuring  an  acquittal  for 
Socrates,  than  the  adoption  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  defence  on 
trials  J  the  conciliation  of  the  favour  of  the  judges  by  a  submis- 
sive address  to  them,  and  the  careful  refutation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him?!  10,  But  such  a  course  would  have 
been  unbecoming  to  Socrates  ;  and  he  therefore  pleaded  like  a 
man  who  thought  himself  deserving,  not  of  punishment,  but  of 
tbe  highest  honours ;  for,  wisest  of  men  as  be  was,  he  pre- 
ferred  that  what  remained  of  hia  life  should  be  lost  rather  than 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  past;  and  since  he  was  not 
sufficiently  understood  by  tbe  men  of  his  day,  he  committed 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  purchased,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  short  portion  of  extreme  old  age,  a  liie  that  wiU 
last   fur    ever.      IL   Though  Lysias^   therefore,    who   was 

•  See  the  lotfod.  to  b.  vili.  sect.  19* 

+  Tbk  Bubject  is  well  kao^D ;  and  Geeuer  aptly  refera  to  the 
beginning  of  Xenephon'a  Apology  of  SocrateH,  where,  ia  Zeuna*s 
edition,  the  pflatageft  of  the  ancient  writers  bearing  on  this  subject  are 
noticed.  See  aleo  Dio^^ues  Laertji;is,  ii^  40,  aad  hia  comuaentatorfi. 
^Mhff.  X  Bee  ii,  la,  ^0. 
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esteemed  the  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  time,  offered 
him  a  defence  ready  written,  he  declined  making  use  of  it, 
saying,  that  though  he  thought  it  good,  he  did  not  consider 
that  it  would  become  him.  From  this  example,  without 
V  having  recourse  to  any  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  end  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  the  orator  is  not  persuasion,  but  speaking 
well,*  since  to  persuade  would  sometimes  be  dishonourable ; 
the  conduct  of  Socrates  was  not  conducive  to  his  acquittal, 
but,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  was  honourable  to  his 
character  as  a  man. 

1 2.  I  myself,  in  making  this  distinction,  and  separating  utility 
from  decorum,  speak  rather  in  conformity  with  the  common 
way  of  speaking,  than  according  to  the  strictness  of  truth; 
unless,  indeed,  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,t  who  chose  rather 
to  banish  himself  from  his  country  than  to  maintain  his  in- 
tegrity against  the  charges  of  a  mean  tribune  of  the  people,  can 
be  supposed  to  have  acted  disadvantageously  for  his  honour ; 
or  unless  Publius  Rutilius,  either  when  he  adopted  his  almost 
Socratic  kind  of  defence,  or  when  he  preferred  to  remain  in 
exile  at  the  time  that  Publius  Sylla  recalled  him,  can  be 
imagined  to  have  been  ignorant  what  was  most  proper  for 
him.}  13.  These  great  men  thought  that  the  trivial  con- 
siderations, which  abject  minds  regard  as  of  so  much  im- 
portance, are  to  be  despised  in  comparison  with  true  honour, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  distinguished  by  the  perpetual  ad- 
miration of  all  ages.  Nor  let  us  indulge  in  so  abject  a  way  of 
thinking  as  to  consider,  that  what  we  allow  to  be  honourable  may 
be  unprofitable.  14.  But  any  occasion  for  this  distinction, 
such  as  it  is,  very  seldom  occurs,  since,  in  every  kind  of  cause, 

•  See  b.  iL  c.  15. 

•t*  When  he  was  accused  by  Nsevius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  of 
having  received  a  bribe  from  Hng  Antiochns  to  grant  him  favourable 
conditions  of  peace,  the  only  reply  that  he  vouchsafed  to  the  ohaige 
was,  "  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  defeated  HannilMil 
at  Zama,  and  it  is  right  that  all  good  citizens  should  go  with  me  to 
give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  support  with  which  they  then  favoured 
us."     See  Livy,  xxxviii.  51,  56;  AuL  GelL  iv.  18. 

t  See  note  on  v.  2,  4.  ''  Being  a  man,  as  you  know,  of  exemplary 
integrity,  a  man  to  whom  no  person  in  the  city  was  superior  in  honesty 
and  sincerity,  he  not  only  refused  to  supplicate  his  judges,  but  would 
not  allow  his  cause  to  be  pleaded  with  more  ornament  or  freedom  of 
language  than  the  simple  plainnesi  of  truth  carried  with  it."  Cioeio 
de  Orat.  i.  53. 
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I  observed  *  whatever  is  atlv^iDtAgeous  will  generallj  be 
ecoming. 

There  are  some  things  of  such  a  nature  that  thej  he  come  ] 
persons  at  all  times,  aiid  ia  flll  pkceSj  as  to  act  and  speak] 

mourabbj;  and  there  are    others,   on    the    contrary,  which, 
ecome  no  person  at  any  time  or  in  any  p!ace»  as  to  act  and 
srft  dishonoitmhly.     But  things  of  less  irapoitance,  and  such 

i  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  two,  are  geuemlly  of  such 

kind,  that  they  are  lightly  regarded  hj  some  and  mora 
leriously  hj  otkers,  and  must  appear  either  more  or  less 
excusable^  or  more  or  less  reprehensible,  according  as  we  look 

i  chara^^ters,  thnes,  places^  or  motives.  15.  And  as,  in  plead- 
iog,  we  apeak  either  of  what  concerns  others  or  what  concerns 
'  oorselvea,  we  must  make  a  just  diatinction  between  the  two, 

[jvided  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  things  improper 

be  brought  forward  in  either  case. 

Above  idl  thiogB,  every  kind  of  aelfdandation  is  unbecoming, 
^  and  especially  praise  of  his  own  eloquence  from  an  orator  ;t  as 
it  not  only  gives  offence  to  his  audience,  but  generally  creates 
in  ihem  even  a  dislike  towards  him.  16.  Our  mind  has  in  it  J 
gometbhig  naturally  sublime  and  haughty,  and  is  impaLicnt  of 
a  superior ;  and  heiice  we  willingly  raise  the  humble,  or  those 
who  submit  to  us,  because,  when  we  do  so,  we  appear  to  our- 
selves greater  than  they;  and  when  rivalry  is  absent,  benevo- 
lence finds  a  place  in  ns;  but  he  w*ho  unreasonably  exalts 
himself  seems  to  depress  and  despise  us,  yet  not  to  make  him* 
self  greater  so  much  aa  to  try  to  make  others  less.  17.  Hence 
his  inferiors  envy  him,  (for  envy  is  the  vice  of  those  who  are 
un^-illiug  to  yield  though  unable  to  oppose,)  his  superiors 
deride,  and  tlie  judicious  censure  him.  In  general,  too,  we 
find,  that  the  opinion  of  tlie  arrogant  concerning  themselves 
is  unfounded ;  while,  to  persons  of  real  merit,  tho  consciotis- 
ness  of  merit  is  sutEcient. 

Cicero,  in  this  respect,  has  been  censured  in  no  small 
degree ;  altliough,  in  his  speeches,  he  was  much  more  of  a 


I    •  Sect.  8. 

F  +  "  Though  arrogance  of  every  mjaa  m  odious^  yet  for  a  speal;er  by 
boast  of  his  own  abiUty  and  eloquence  is  by  far  tbe  laost  offenaive  of 
all  kinds/  Cicero  0iv,  in  CseciL  c,  11.  *' Those  who  have  attained 
the  highest  distinctioij  in  eloquencie,  Htill  betray  no  conaciouanoas  mI 
their  gwn  powei-a;*'  &c.     Cic.  Orat.  c.  VL     Gctncr. 
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boaster  of  what  he  had  done  than  of  hh  abilities  in  speakiiigJ 

18.  Indeed,  he  uttered  such  boasts,  for  the  most  part,  not! 
\vithoiit  much  appearance  of  reason^  for  he  had  either  to  de- 
fend those  whofie  aid  he  had  received  in  suppressing  tho 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  or  he  had  to  jnstify  himself  against 
popular  odrnm^  which  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  witli- 
etand,  that  he  had  to  go  into  etile,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  saved  his  country  ;  so  that  Ida  frequent  allusions  to 
what  be  had  achieved  in  his  consulship,  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  made,  not  more  froiu  vanity  than  for  self-defence. 

19,  As  to  eloquence,  at  the  same  time  that  he  allowed  a  full 
measure  of  it  to  tlie  pleaders  on  the  opposite  side,  he  never 
claimed  in  his  speeches  any  immoderate  share  of  it  to  himself; 
he  says,  1/  there  he  any  ahility  in  me,  jti^gea^  ajid  I  am  senmbh 
how  huh  there  is,  &c. ;  and,  The  incfre  I  fed  my  mabiiUy,  the 
mor&  diligently  have  I  endeavoured  to  mike  amends  for  it  hy 
application,  ^c;*  20,  Eveu  in  contending  against  Quintus 
Caeciliua,  about  the  appointracDt  of  an  accaser  of  Verrea, 
though  it  was  of  great  importance  which  of  the  two  should 
appear  the  better  qualified  for  pleading,  yet  he  rather  de- 
tracted from  C£Bcilius*8  talent  in  speaking  than  assumed  any 
superiority  in  it  to  himself,  and  said  that  he  had  not  altainm 
eloquence,  hut  had  done  everything  in  his  power  thai  he  might 
attain  it.  21-  It  is  only  at  times  in  his  letters,  when  he  ia 
writing  familiarly  to  his  friends,  and  occasionally  in  his 
Dialogues,  under  another  person's  character,  that  he  does 
justice  to  his  own  eloquence. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  open  self-applause  is  not  more 
tolerable,  even  from  the  very  undisguised nesa  of  the  offence, 
than  the  hypocritical  boastfulnesa  f  of  those  who  speak  of 
themselves  as  poor  when  they  abound  with  wealth,  as  obscure 
when  they  are  of  high  rank,  as  weak  when  they  have  great 
influence,  as  ignorant  and  incapable  of  speaking  whett  they 


*  These  are  the  ^^mmsncotDents  of  the  orationB  for  Quintiua  and 
for  Archie,  but  YHryiog  a  little  from  what  we  now  read  in  ow 
edit  LOUS.     Spalding. 

t  lUa  in  jadattone  per^ftsa.']  Spalding  saya  that  iUa  perverm  mual 
be  taken  mn  neuter  plural.  Rollin  would  reatl  ilUi  jmtatio  pert^iO, 
by  which  the  paaaage  would  certainly  be  improved.  Geamer  omits  the 
in,  a&d  coDsidei'^  the  other  threa  words  to  be  in  the  ablativo  case 
governed  by  ghriaH  ;  but  I  know  not  who  has  acquiesced  in  thu 
0Mp}An&tion^ 
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possessed  of  great  eloquence.     Qt2.  It  is  an  ostentatious 

kind  of  vanity  to  speak  tbua  ironically  of  ourselves.     Let  us 

content,  therefore,  to  be  praised  by  others,  for  it  becomes  us, 

Demosthenes  saya,  to  Uiish  ^r^n  u^hen  we  hear  otJwr  m€n's 

ommendatw7is  of  ourselves*     I   do   not  say  that  an  orator 

nay  not  sometimes  speak  of  what  he  has  done,  as  Demoa- 

Uenesa  hi U3 self  did  in  his  defence  of  Ctesiphon  ;t  but  he  so 

qualified  what  be  said,  as  to  show  that  he  wa,s  under  the 

necessity  of  saying  it,  and  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  him 

who  forced  him  to  say  it,     iiB.  So  Cicero,  though  he  often 

fepoaks  of  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  attributes 

Ht  sometimes  to  the    meritorious  efforts  of  the  senate,  some* 

limes  to  the  providence  of  the  immortal  gods.     In  speaking 

P^against  bia  enemies  and  calumoiators,  indeed,  he  generally 

riiidicates  hiii  claim  to  greater  merit ;  for,  when  charges  were 

brought  against  his  conduct,  it  was  for  him  to  justify  it 

M.  In  his  verses,  I  wish  he  had  been  more  modest, J  since 

he  maJicious  have  never  ceased  to  remark  upon  his 


Emd 


To  gowne  let  arms  auccumb^  and  laurel  cn^wns 
To  eloqueace, 

0  happy  Home,  that  found  new  Hfe  when  I 
Waa  consul ! 


and  liis  Jtipiter,  by  whom  He  is  called  to  the  msemU}/  of  th$ 
gods:  aud  his  MiTierva,  who  taitght  him  Iter  arts;\\  extrava- 
gauces  in  which,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  Greeks,  he 
allowed  himself  to  indulge. 

Q5.  But  though  to  boast  of  eloquence  is  unbecoming  in  an 
orator,   yet  to  express   confidence  in   himself  is    sometimes 

*  Pro  Coi^jn,  p.  270,  ed.  R^iak.  +  lb.  p.  22S,  227. 

t  Tn  curmin^w  utinam  pepercistet.'l  It  would  te  better,  apparently » 
to  leftve  out  the  prepoaition,  and  mate  carminihus  a  dative,  for  it  ia 
not  Misy  to  noderat-atid  in  wbat  Quiutilian  meant  that  Cicero  should 
huw!  been  ^purhtg^  unleEsf^  stds  landih^tSf  in  his  own  praiatis:  but  do  writer 
loK-vea  endi  words  to  be  understood  Ly  hie  rejider,     Spulding^ 

§  See  ix,  4,  ^1.  Cbero  in  Pia.  c.  30  \  Pbllipp.  ii.  S  ;  Juvenal  x.  122- 
It  is  OTldent  that  these  are  verses  from  a  po«m  on  his  own  couBiilBhip 
or  hia  own  timca.     ^tddinfj. 

II  Where  Cicero  made  theae  remBrka^  is  unknown.  "  Nor  can  I 
tell,"  B»y8  Spalding,  '"  what  Qreeka  tkey  were  that  he  imiteAisd," 
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allowable ;  for  who  would  blame  such  remarks  m  these  :• 
What  am  I  to  think?  That  I  am  despised, ^  But  Ida  not 
gee  tehut  there  i*,  either  in  my  lifsj  or  in  the  favour  tehieh  T 
ej^erience^  or  in  what  I  have  dons^  or  in  my  modsrate  shfire  of 
ahiUlij^for  Antony  to  dmpise.  ^^6.  Or  as  he  expresses  himself, 
a  littie  afterwards,  with  soraewhat  more  boWness  :  Would  hi 
uHsk  to  eriifa^e  with  nie  in  a  contest  of  doqimnm  f  He  would 
tihen  confer  an  ohli^jation  on  me :  for  what  ampler  field ,  what 
more  copious  mhp€t  could  I  desire,  than  the  opportuniti/  of 
Bpeakin^  on  behalf  of  my^lf  and  a  gainst  Antony.^ 

37.  Those  epeakers  who  are  arrogant  who  assert  that  they 
have  convinced  themselves  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  undertaken  it<  for  judges  listen  | 
witli  unwillingness  to  a  plea<ler  who  anticipates  their  decision ; 
and  that  which  was  panted  to  Pythagoras  by  his  disciples,  j 
that  his  Ipse  dLnt  should  settle  a  question,  is  not  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  an  advocate  by  his  opponents*  ^8,  But  coniideiice 
in  speakers  will  be  more  or  less  blamahle  according  to  their 
characters;  for  it  is  sometimes  justified  by  their  age,  dignity, 
or  authority ;  and  yet  these  will  hardly  be  so  great  in  any 
orator  as  not  to  require  that  his  dependence  on  them  should  be 
tempered  with  some  degree  of  modesty,  as  must  be  the  case  in 
all  particulars  in  which  a  pleader  draws  arguments  from  his 
own  person.  It  wonld  have  been  somewhat  tno  arrogant, 
perhaps,  if  Cicero  had  denied,  when  he  was  defending  himself, 
that  to  be  the  son  of  a  Rom.an  knight  ought  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  him ;  but  he  turned  the  charge 
even  in  his  favour,  by  identifying  his  own  dignity  with  that  of 
his  judges,  and  saying.  But  that  lam  the  ^on  of  a  Eoman 
knight  shoidd  assuredhj  never  have  been  alleged  as  a  reproach 
against  me  by  the  accusers  in  any  came,  while  tjou  are  trying  it 
and  while  I  am  defending  it  before  you:^ 

^^*  An  impudent,  noisy ^  and  angry  tone,  is  unbecoming  ii^H 
all  speakers ;  but  the  more  remarkable  a  speaker  is  for  Gig^^| 
or  digtiity,  or  experience,  the   more   bkmable  he   is  if  he 
adopts   it.      Yet   we   see    some     wranglers   held   under    no 
restraint,  either  by  respect  for  the  judges,  or  by  regard  to  tl 
forms  and  practices  of  pleading ;  and  from  this  very  charact^ 
of  their  mind,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  consideration  for 
their  honour  either  in  undertaking  causes  or  in  pleading  them, 
•  Cic-  Philipp,  IL  L  f  Cie*  pro  Gael, 
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0.  For  men's  speech   is   generally  an   indication   of  their 

sposition,  and  lajs  open  the  secrets  of  their  niind5  \  and  it  is 
ot  without  reason  that  the  Greeks  have  made  it  a  proverb 

lat  As  ft  man  Ihrn^  so  also  hs  speaks ^^     Tliere  are  faults  also 
f  a  still  meaner  nature  ;  grovelliug  adulation,  studied  huf- 

jierjj  disregard  of  modesty  in  respect  to  things  or  words  of 
an  offtJDsive  or  mdecent  kind*  and  violations  of  dignity  on  all 
oceasions  ;  faults  which  are  ofteneat  seen  in  those  who  are  too 
anxious  either  to  please  or  to  amuse, 

31.  AH  kinds  of  omtoiy,  too,  are  not  alike  suitable  to  all 

eakers- 

Thus  a  copious,  lofty,  bold,  and  florid  style  would  not  be  so 
becoming  to  old  men  as  one  that  is  close,  mild,  and  precise ; 
euch  a  one  as  Cicero f  wished  us  to  understand  when  he  said 
;hat  his  style  was  growm^  grey ;  just  as  that  age,  also,  is  not 
adapted  for  wearing  garments  gleaming  with  purple  and  scarlet* 
'M.  In  young  men^  on  the  other  hand,  aD  exuberant  and 
somewhat  daring  style  is  well  received  ;  while  a  dry,  circum- 
spect, and  concise  manner  of  speaking  is  offensive  in  theiu 
firom  its  very  affectation  of  gravity  ;  as  in  regard  to  manners, 
the  austerity  of  old  men  is  considered  as  quite  premature  in 
the  young* 

33.  A  plain  style  suits  militarj'^  men.  To  those  who  make 
an  ostentatious  profession  of  philosophy,  aa  some  do,  most  of 
the  embellishments  of  speech  are  by  no  means  becoming,  and 
especially  those  which  have  reference  to  the  passions,  which 
they  regard  as  vices.  Extraordinary  elegance  of  diction,  too» 
and  studied  harmony  of  periods,  are  altogether  foreign  to 
their  pursuits.  34.  Not  only  ffond  expressions,  such  as  these 
of  Cicero,  Uodi^  and  deserts  respofid  to  the  voice  of  the  poet.X 
but  even  those  of  a  more  vigorous  and  forcible  character,  as,  / 
vow  implore  and  attest  you,  »/ou,  I  say,  0  AWan  hiUs  and 
proves,  and  you,  0  dmnantkd  altars  of  the  Albans,  united  and 
eoevfd  with  the  rdifjion  of  the  people  of  Home,^  are  utterly 
un suited  to  the  beard  and  solemnity  of  the  philosopher. 
S5.  But  the  man  xvho  is  desirous  of  civil  distinction,  the  man 
of  sound  sense,  who  devotes  hiraself,  not  to  idle  disputations, 
but  to  the  managemeut  of  publio  affairs,  from  which  those  who 

♦  A  sftying  attributed  to  Solon.  See  EmHto.  Adag.  L  6,  fiO,  Men^ 
Ad  Laert,  i.  58;  Davis  ad  Cic  Tuec  Q  v.  16.    Sptddiiiig^ 

t  Brut,  c  2.  I  Cic>  pro  Arch.  c.  8.  |  Pro  MiL  <i.  SI. 
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call  themselves  philoaopbers  have  as  far  As  possible  withdrnwi! 
themselvefij  will  freelj  use  whatever  ornaments  of  stjle  may 
tend  to  effect  the  object  wliicb  he  has  in  view  when  he  Bpeaks^ 
having  previously  rt^solved  in  bia  mind  not  to  recammcod 
anything  but  what  is  honourable. 

36*  There  is  a  style  of  oratory  that  becomes  pricoee,  which 
othera  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  assume.  The  mode  of. 
speaking  suited  to  military  commanders,  also,  and  eminent  j 
conquerors,  is  in  a  great  degree  distinct  from  that  of  other  ^ 
men.  lu  this  kind  of  stylo  Porapey  was  an  extremely  eloquent . 
narrator  of  his  exploits :  and  Cato,  who  killed  himself  in  the 
civil  war,  was  an  able  speaker  in  the  senate.  37.  The  same 
language  will  often  be  characterized  as  freedom  in  one  person, 
folly  in  another,  and  pride  in  a  third.  The  reproaches  ad- 
dressed by  Thersites  to  Agamemnon*  are  regarded  with 
derision  ;  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  Diomede,  or  any  one  of 
Ills  equals,  they  will  exhibit  only  greatness  of  spirit.  Slwidd 
I  regard  j/mi  a$  a  consul^  said  Lucius  Crassua  to  Philippus^t 
ivhen  you  do  not  regard  me  as  a  genator  ?  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  noble  magnanimity,  yet  we  should  not  think  it 
proper  for  every  one  to  utter  it.  38,  Some  one  of  the  poets  | 
says  that  he  does  not  care  much  u?hether  Cmsar  were  a  black 
matt  or  a  white;  this  is  folly;  but  if  Ctesar  bad  used  the 
same  expression  with  regard  to  the  poet,  it  would  have  heea 
pride. 

There  is  great  regard  paid  to  character  among  the  tragic 
and  comic  poets ;  for  they  introduce  a  variety  of  persona 
accurately  distinguished*  Similar  discri  mi  nation  used  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  ivrote  speeches  for  others  :§  and  it  is 
observed  bj  decl aimers,  for  we  do  not  always  declaim  as 
pleaders  of  a  cause,  but  very  freq^uenily  as  parties  concerned 
in  it. 

S9»  But  even  in  the  nai;ses  in  which  we  plead  ns  advocates, 
the  same  difference  should  be  carefully  observed ;  for  we  often 
take  upon  ourselves  the  character  of  others,  and  speak^  as  it 
were,  with  other  persons'  mouths;   and  we  must  03dii|)it  in 

*  II.  ii  225,  seqq.  t  See  viiL  Z,  80;  do-  de  Orsi  iii.  1. 

X  AHqiiu  poeiarum,'\  We  may  observe  with  tow  much  contempt  be 
speaks ;  for  we  GAnnot  euppoa^  him  to  have  toT^tien  thai  the  wordi 
Are  thoee  of  Getiilhia,  Carm.  S2.     Spalding. 

§  See  iii.  gj  51 ;  ii.  ]  5,  30  ;  iii.  1,  10. 
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those  Xo  whom  we  adapt  our  voice,  their  exact  peculianties  of 
njmmer.  PubHus  Clodius  is  represented  as  speaking  in  one 
waj,  Appius  Cbbchs  in  another ;  the  father^  in  the  comedy  of 
CaeciliuSt  is  made  to  express  hiniself  in  one  style,  the  father* 
in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  in  another,*  40.  What  could  bd 
tnore  brtital  than  the  words  of  the  lictor  of  Verres,  To  see  him^ 
yoii  711  tiM  pai/  so  miich^f  What  could  be  more  raagnanimous 
llian  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman,  from  whom  the  only 
exclamatiou  heard,  amidst  all  the  tortures  of  scourging,  was, 
I  am  a  Horn  an  citizen  t  How  suitable  is  the  language  used 
in  the  peroration  of  the  speech  for  Milo^  to  a  man  who,  in 
defence  of  the  commouwealtbp  had  so  often  curbed  a  seditious 
citizen,  and  who  had,  at  last,  triumphed  over  his  plots  by 
valour  ?f  4 1 ,  Not  only ,  indeed ,  are  there  as  many  various  points 
to  be  observed  in  prosopopeiaeg  as  m  the  cause  itself,  but  even 
more,  as  in  them  we  assume  the  characters  of  children,  women, 
nations,||  and  even  of  voiceless  objects;  and  in  regard  to  all  of 
them,  propriety  must  be  observed*  42,  The  same  care  is  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  those  for  whom  we  plead ;  for,  in 
speaking  for  different  character  we  must  often  adopt  different 
styles,  according  as  our  client  is  o/  hhjk  or  l(m  station,  popular 
or  mipoptdar ;  noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  in 
their  principles  of  action  and  in  their  past  lives.  As  to  the 
orator  himsplf,  the  qualities  that  will  recommend  him  most 
are  courtemf,  mildness,  good  temper,  and  bfmevol4!mre.  But 
qualities  of  an  opposite  kind  will,  sometimes,  be  very  becoming 
in  a  speaker  of  high  moral  character,  as  he  may  testify  hatred 
of  the  wicked,  concern  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  zeal  for 
the  punishment  of  offences  and  crimes  ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  said 
at  ffrst,1[  every  kind  of  honourable  sentiment  will  become  him. 
48.  Nor  is  it  of  importance  only  nhat  oar  own  cJwracter  is, 
mi^for  whom  ice  plead,  but  fo  whovt  we  address  ourselees  ;  for 
rank  and  power  make  a  great  difference  ;  and  the  same  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  equally  proper  before  a  prince,  a  magistrate, 
a  senator,  and  a  private  person,  or  a  mere  frt*e  eitiziin ;  nor  are 

*  See  Cio.  pro  CajL  c  la        +  See  Quints  \x.i,T  ,102;  iv.  2,  106. 
t  Comp.  iv.  1,  25;  6,  10. 

I  Comp,  ill  8,  49;  ix.  2,  31.    But  the  proaopopeiee  of  which  Qnln- 
tlliMn  18  here  speaking,  are  ^uch  a&  constitute  parts  of  a  caii^G.   Spalding* 
jl  PoptUorum,]  SoECie  copitis  have  piipiUavum. 
ir  He  meuiia  wben  h©  began  to  t.peak  oa  this  ftubjeet,   sect    14* 
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pulilic  trials,  and  discussions  on  private  affairs  before  arbiters, 
conducted  in  the  same  tone.  44.  For  in  proportion  as  anxiety 
and  care,  and  every  engine  set  to  work,  as  it  were,  for  strength- 
ening argument,  is  becoming  in  tbe  orator  wlio  pleads  in  a 
capital  cause  ;  so,  in  casea  and  trials  of  smaller  moment,* 
fiuch  solicitude  wonld  be  but  fooliah*  and  be  who,  sittingf  to 
speak  before  an  nmpire  on  some  unimportant  question,  should 
make  a  deck  ration  like  that  of  Cicero,  J  that  he  was  not  ojily 
disturbed  in  mind,  bat  tkut  he  fdt  a  tremhlinff  through  his 
whole  frame ^  v^ould  be  justly  ridiculed.  45*  Wbo^  indeed, 
does  not  know,  that  tlie  gravity  of  the  senate  demands  one 
sort  of  eloquence,  and  the  levity  of  a  popular  assembly  another, 
when,  even  before  single  judges,  the  same  mode  of  address 
tbat  suits  serious  characters,  is  not  adapted  to  those  of  a  lighter 
ca;st ;  the  same  manner  that  is  proper  in  speaking  to  a  man  of 
leai'ning,  is  improper  in  speaking  to  a  military  or  uneducated 
man  ;  and  our  language  mtiat  sometimes  be  lowered  and  quali- 
fied, lest  the  judge  should  be  unable  to  comprehend  or  see  tl 
tenor  of  it? 

40,  Time  and  place^  also,  require  a  due  degree  of  observ 
tion ;  the  oiicasion  on  iwhich  an  orator  speaks  may  be  one 
seriousness,  or  one  of  rejoicing ;  the  time  allowed  him  may  be 
unlimited  or  hmited  ;  and  to  all  such  circumstances  his  speech 
must  be  adapted.  47.  It  makes  a  great  diflforence,  too^  whether 
we  speali  iu  a  public  or  private  place,  in  one  that* is  populous 
or  unfVoquentet],  in  a  foreign  city  or  in  our  own,  in  a  c^mp  or 
in  the  forum ;  each  of  these  places  requires  its  own  pe(ndiar 
form  and  stylo  of  eloquence  [  as,  even  iu  other  affturs  of  life» 
the  same  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  equally  suit-able  in  tlie 
forum,  the  senate,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  theatre,  and  in 
our  own  houses ;  and  many  things,  which  are  not  reprehensibli 
in  their  own  nature,  and  are  sometimes  absolutely  necass] 
are  counted  unseemly  if  done  in  any  other  place  tlian  whei 
custom  authorizes. 

48.  How  much  more  elegance  and  refinement  demonstrativfl 
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*  Spalding's  text  ha^  inh  parvU  rdms  judidhusque,  but  it  wotdd 
appear  that  we  oqght  to  raad  judidUque  with  Gesner  atid  others.  The 
ienae,  however,  ia  miieh  the  eame  in  either  caae, 

t  Some  advocatea  pleaded  Jjitiiug  before  the  judg:eg.  a^  appears  from 
ct,  3,  fiect,  1 34,  ia5,  when  the  eaijsea  were  of  inferior  importance.  See 
aUo  PUn.  E|».  IL  19,  3t  +  Dw^  in  C®cil»  c,  13. 
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topics,  as  being  intended  to  give  pleasure  to  an  audience, 
admit,  than  tkose  of  a  deliberative  and  judicial  character, 
wtdcb  are  conducted  in  a  tone  of  business  and  argument,  I 
have  already  observed.* 

To  this  it  ia  also  to  be  added,  that  manj  eminent  excel- 
lenoes  of  oratory  are  rendered  unsuitable  to  certain  causes  by 
the  nature  of  them,  40,  Would  any  ojfia  endure  to  hear  an 
accused  person ^  in  danger  of  losing  bis  life,  especially  if 
pleading  for  himself  before  his  conqueror  or  his  sovereign, 
indulge  in  frequent  metaphors,  in  words  either  of  his  own 
coining  or  studiously  fetched  from  remote  antiquity,  in  a  style 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  common  usage »  iu  flowing 
periods  and  florid  common  places,  and  fine  thoughts  ?  Would 
not  all  such  elegances  destroy  diat  appearance  of  solicitude 
natui-al  to  a  man  in  perils  and  deprive  him  of  the  aid  of 
pity^  whictt  ia  necessary  to  be  sought,  even  by  the  innocent  ? 
50.  Would  any  one  be  moved  at  the  fate  of  him,  whom,  in  bo 
perilous  a  situation,  he  should  see  swelling  with  vanity  and 
self-conceit,  and  making  an  ambitious  display  of  oratory? 
Would  he  not  rather  feel  aUenated  from  a  man,  who,  under 
an  accusation,  sUoxild  hunt  for  ^vords,  feel  anxiety  about  his 
reputation  for  talent,  and  consider  himself  at  leisure  to  be 
eloquent?  61.  This  Marcus  Gael i us  seems  to  me  to  have 
admirably  shown, f  when  he  defended  himself  on  his  trial  for 
an  assault,  sajdng,  Lest  to  muf  one  of  you,  judges,  or  to  an^  of 
all  tliose  here  to  pleud  against  me,  amj  look  of  vmie  should 
iemn  offensive,  or  any  ewpreMiQn  too  presi^mptuous,  or,  what  i> 
the  le/tsf^  however  of  the  three,  any  gesture  at  all  arrogant,  &c. 
5Q.  Some  pleadings  consist  wholly  in  pacifying,§  deprecatiag,|j 
and  making  confession,  and  ought  we  to  weep  in  fine  thoughts  ? 
Will  epiphonemata,ir  or  enthjin ernes,  prevail  upon  judges  ? 
Will  not  whatever  ia  su]?eradded  to  genuine  feeling,  diminish 
its  whole  force,  and  dispel  compassion  by  an  appearance  of 
nnconcera  ?  53.  If  a  father  has  to  demand  justice  for  the  death 
of  his  son,  or  for  some  wrong  done  to  him  worse  than  death, 

*  VIII.  3,  11,  teqq.  f  CotiiprehcndisfE,]  Sigjii^cssse.    Spalding. 

J  All  the  ti^jii^  have  itimitim,  but  SpOildiDg  agrees  with  RoUin  that 
it  is  abeolytdy  necessaiy  to  i«m1  nimmmTn. 

%^Sati^acii<ym.}  vL  1^  50*  11  Zkprecatione.]  v.  13  5 

See  TiiL  5, 11, 
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will  he,  instead  of  being  content*  with  giving  a  brief  and  direct 
statement  of  the  matter,  study  that  grace  of  delivery  in  his 
narrative,  which  depends  on  the  use  of  pure  and  perspicuous  F 
language?  Will  he  count  his  arguments  upon  his  fingers, 
aim  at  exact  nicety  in  his  propositions  and  divisions,  and 
deliver  himself,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  those  parts  of  - 
speeches,  vdthout  the  least  manifestation  of  feeling?  54. 
Whither,  in  the  meantime,  will  his  grief  have  fled  ?  How 
have  his  tears  been  dried  ?  Whence  has  so  calm  a  regard  to 
the  precepts  of  art  proceeded  ?  Will  not  his  speech  be  rather 
a  prolonged  groan,  from  the  exordium  to  the  last  word,  and 
will  not  the  same  look  of  sadness  be  invariably  maintained  by 
him,  if  he  wishes  to  transfuse  a  portion  of  his  own  sorrowfiJ 
feeling  into  the  breasts  of  his  audience,  a  feeling,  which,  if  he 
once  abates  it,  he  will  never  revive  in  them?  55.  By  those 
learning  to  declaim,  (for  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  look  back  to 
what  was  formerly  my  own  employment,  and  to  think  of  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  once  under  my  care,)  these  proprieties 
ought  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  exhibited,  in  the  schools,  the  feelings  of  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  which  we  take  upon  ourselves,  not  as 
pleaders  for  others,  but  as  if  we  had  actually  experienced  what 
we  say ;  56.  for  example,  cases  of  the  following  kind  are  fre 
quently  supposed,  in  which  persons  request  of  the  senate  leave 
to  put  themselves  to  death,t  either  on  account  of  some  great 
misfortune,  or  from  remorse  for  some  crime;  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  not  only  unbecoming  to  adopt  a  chanting  tone,{ 
a  fault  which  has  become  universal,  or  to  indulge  in  fine 
language,  but  it  is  improper  even  to  pursue  a  train  of  argu- 
ment, unless  feeling,  indeed,  be  mixed  with  it,  and  mixed  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  may  predominate  over  proof;  for  he 
who  in  pleading  can  intermit  his  grief,  may  be  thought  capable 
of  laying  it  aside  altogether. 

57.  I  know  not,  however,  whether  the  observance  of  the 
decorum  of  which  we  are  speaking,  should  not  be  maintained 
with  even  more  scrapulosity  towards  those  against  whom  we 
plead  than  towards  others ;  for  we  should  undoubtedly  make 

*  Spalding  saw  the  necessity  of  reading  prottUisse  non  eontenttUt  but 
has  not  inserted  the  non  in  his  text.  +  See  Tii.  4,  39. 

t  See  c.  8,  sect.  57,  170.  182;  also  Cicero  Orat.  c.  18;  Plin.  Ep.iL 
li,  18;  Quint,  i.  8,  2. 
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it  our  care»  in  every  case  of  accusation,  to  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged in  it  with  reluctance.  Hence  I  am  extremely  offended 
with  the  remark  of  Cassiua  Severus/  Goad  god^,  I  atn  alive, 
and  I  see,  ivhat  may  weU  givB  »te  pleamre  to  he  alive,  A»prenas 
in  tli£  mndiiion  of  a  criminal;  Severtxs  may  be  thought  to 
have  accused  him,  not  from  any  just  or  necessary  caase,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  hia  accuser,  58.  In  addition  to  this 
observance  of  what  is  becoming,  too.  which  is  common  to  all 
eases,  certain  subjects  require  a  peculiar  tendemesa  of  manage- 
ment. Thus  the  son,  who  sball  apply  for  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  over  his  father *a  property ,t  ought  to  testify  concern 
at  hi3  father's  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  a  father  who  brings 
charges^  however  grievous,  against  his  son,  ought  to  show 
that  the  necessity  of  doing  ^o  is  the  greatest  affliction  to  him ; 
and  this  feeling  he  ahoald  exhibit,  not  in  a  few  words  only, 
but  through  the  whole  texture  of  his  speech,  so  that  he  may 
appear  to  speak,  not  only  with  his  lips,  but  from  tlje  bottom 
of  his  heart  59,  A  guardian,  also,  if  bis  ward  make  allega^ 
tionB  against  him,  should  never  manifest  towards  hira  resent- 
ment of  such  a  nature  that  traces  of  affection  and  sacred 
regard  for  the  memory  of  hia  father  may  not  he  apparent 
ihjough  it.  How  a  cause  ought  to  be  pleaded  by  a  sou  against 
a  father  who  renoances  him,  and  by  a  husband  against  a  wife 
who  accuses  him  of  ill-treating  her,  I  have  remarked,  T 
believe,  in  the  seventh  book ; J  when  we  may  properly  plead 
our  own  cause,  and  when  we  should  employ  the  services  of  an 
advocate,  the  fourth  bookj§  in  which  directions  are  given 
respecting  the  exordium,  shows, 

60,  That  there  may  be  something  becoming,  or  something 
offensive,  in  mere  words,  no  one  caii  doubt.  A  remark,  there- 
fore, seems  necessary  to  be  added  with  reference  to  a  point  cer- 
tainly of  extreme  difficulty;  the  consideration,  namely,  how 
those  things  which  are  by  no  means  inviting  iu  their  nature, 
and  of  which,  if  choice  were  allowed  us,  we  had  rather  not 
speak,  may  nevertheless  be  expressed  by  us  without  inde- 
corum. 6L  What  can  wear  a  more  disagreeable  aspect,  or 
what  are  the  ears  of  men  more  un willing  to  hear,  than  a  case 
in  which  a  son,  or  the  advocates  of  a  son,  have  to  plead 
against  a  mother?    Yet  such  pleading  is  sometimes  necessary, 


t  See  viL  i,  IL 
§  C.  I,  sect  46. 
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as  ill  the  cause  af  Cluentius  Habitus;  though  it  aeed  not 
always  be  conducted  iu  the  same  way  as  Cicero  has  chosen 
in  speaking  against  Sajssia ;  not  that  he  did  not  proceed  with 
the  greatest  judgment,  but  because  it  is  of  importance  to  con- 
sider, in  reference  to  the  particular  case^  in  what  r€spect,  and 
%  what  tmam,  the  mother  has  sought  to  commit  injury,*  d*2. 
Sassift,  as  she  had  attempted  the  life  of  her  son  openly,  de- 
served to  be  assailed  with  great  severity.  Yet  two  pointa, 
which  required  particular  atteution,  Cicero  has  managed  ad- 
mirably ;  the  first,  not  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  parents ; 
tbe  second,  to  demonstrate  most  carefully,  by  going  fiir  back 
into  causes,  that  what  he  was  to  say  against  the  mother  was 
not  only  proper  to  be  said,  but  absolutely  necessary,  63.  To 
show  the  propriety  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  accordingly 
Ilia  first  object,  though  it  had  no  immediate  bearing  on  3ie 
question  in  band ;  so  much  was  he  convinced  that,  in  so 
dolicate  and  difficult  a  cause,  the  first  consideration  should  be 
what  was  due  to  decorum.  Thus  he  made  the  name  of  parent 
cast  odium,  not  upon  the  son,  but  upon  her  against  whom  he 


64,  A  mother  may,  however,  be  sometimes  opposed  to  lier 
^n  in  a  case  of  less  seriousness  or  bitterness ;  and  a  mors 
gentle  and  submissive  tone  of  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  son, 
will  then  be  proper ;  for,  by  showing  a  readiness  to  make  all 
due  satisfaction,  we  shall  lessen  any  ill  feeling  that  may  arise 
i^ainst  ourselves,  and  may  even  divert  it  to  tbe  opposite 
paity ;  and  if  it  be  manifest  that  tbe  son  is  deeply  concerned 
at  being  obhged  to  appear  against  his  mother,  it  will  be  be- 
lieved that  the  fault  is  not  on  his  side,  and  he  will  at  once 
become  an  object  of  compassion.  65.  It  will  be  well,  too,  to 
throw  the  blame  of  tbe  proceeding  on  other  parties,  that  it 
may  be  thought  to  have  had  its  origin  in  their  malice,  and  to 
protest  that  we  will  endure  to  the  utmost  and  make  no  harsh 
reply ;  so  that  if  we  haTe,  in  fact,  no  opportunity  of  showing 
bitterness,  we  may  appear  to  have  intentionally  abstained  from 
iL  If  any  point,  again,  hm  to  be  urged  against  the  mothe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  son*s  advocate  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
urges  it,  not  with  his  cheat's  consent,  but  because  tlie  intera 
of  his  cause  compels  him.  Thus  both  the  soo  and  his  advo 
may  gain  praise. 

*  Ikcd^.J  Sdlicet  mator  iLa,  in  quKoei  dicimu&    ^m^dmff. 
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^■"What  I  have  said  with  respect  to  a  mother,  may  be  regarded 
Hb  equally  applicable  to  either  parent ;  for  I  am  aware  that 
between  fathers  and  sons,  after  einancipation"*  has  taken  place, 
lawsuits  sometimes  occur.  66*  In  opposing  other  relatives, 
also,  we  must  make  it  our  care  that  we  may  be  thought  to  have 
epokeo  against  them  UTiwillingly,  from  uunessity,  and  with 
forbearance;  and  this  solicitude  should  be  greater  or  leas 
according  to  the  respect  due  to  each  particular  per.Hon.  The 
same  moderation  should  be  obsei-ved  in  speaking  for  freed- 
men  against  their  patrons ;  and,  to  say  much  iti  a  few  words, 
it  will  never  be  seemly  to  plead  against  snch  persons  in  n 
style  which  we  should  be  extremely  displeased  to  find  men  of 

Kit  condition  adopt  against  ourselves* 
67,  The  same  consideration  must  at  times  be  shown  in 
posing  personages  of  great  dignity ;  and  some  justification 
must  be  offered  for  the  liberty  which  we  assume,  lest  any  one 
ehould  think  that  we  indulge  a  wanton  inclination,  or  gi'atify 
our  vanity,  in  wounding  them.  Thus  Cicero,  though  he 
had  to  speak  with  the  utmost  severity  against  Cotta,t  since 
the  case  of  Publius  Oppins  could  not  otherwise  have  l)een 
pleaded,  yet  apologized  for  the  necessity  of  doing  his  duty  in  a 
long  preface,  G8.  Sometimes,  too,  it  may  be  proper  to  spare  or 
deal  gently  with  persons  of  an  inferior  condition,  especially  if 
they  are  young.  Such  moderation  Cicero  observes  in  speaking 
for  Cselius  against  Atratiuus^  appear  in  gj  not  to  attack  him 
like  an  adversary,  but  almost  to  admonish  him  like  a  father; 
for  he  was  both  of  noble  bii'th  and  a  youth,  and  had  come 
forward  to  accuse  Cselius  not  without  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint 

But  in  moderating  our  conduct  towards  thosoT  in  regard  to 
whom  proofs  of  our  forbearance  are  to  be  made  apparent  to  the 
judge  or  the  rest  of  the  audience,  there  may  be  comparatively 
little  difficulty ;  in  cases  where  we  fear  to  offend  those  in 
osition  to  whom   we  plead j  we  may  feel  greater  embar- 


Emandpatio  was  an  imaginary  soIq,  by  which  a  aoo  waa  eet  frea 
from  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  liis  fatter ;  for  a  a  long  a^  a  sou  waa 
under  hk  father's  control^  he  could  not,  according  to  the  jiiriacctnsiiItH, 
^  to  law  with  him,     iHi^nebus.  j-  See  t,  IS,  20. 

^  In  fie?eral  pnssageis  of  tha  exordium  of  the  apeech  for  Ceeliui. 
Oaner. 
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mssmeut.     69.  Two  antagonists  of  that  kind  were  opposed  to 
Cicero,  when  he  was  pleading  for  Muraena,  in  the  personi 
of  Marcus  Cato  and  Serviua  Solpiciua.     Yot  how  delicately 
does    he    deny    Sulpiciiis,     after    allowing    him    all    oth< 
merits,  this  art  of  successfully  standing  for  the  consulship 
What   else   was   there,   indeed,  in   which  a    man  of   nobJ 
hirth,   and  of  high   reputation  for  legal   knowledge,   woi 
Tftith  less  regret  acknowledge  himself  defeated?     How  ably 
has  he   stated   his  reasons   for  undertaking  the  defence  of 
Marfiena,  whea  he  says  that  he  supported  the  claims  of  Sul- 
ptcius  against  the  electiou  of  Muriena  to  offi.ce,  but  that  he 
should  not  have  thought  himself  justified  in  not  defending 
Murmua  against  a  capital  accusation !     70*  With  how  gentle  a 

I  touch,  too,  has  he  handled  Cato  I*  After  testifying  the  highest 
admiration  for  his  character,  he  proceeds  to  represent  it  as 
having  become  hardened  in  some  points,  not  through  his  own 
fault,  but  through  that  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics ;  so  that  wi 
might  suppose  that  there  had  occurred  between  them,  not  a  ju< 
cial  contest,  but  a  philosophical  discussion.  7L  It  is  certainly 
then  J  the  best  of  rules,  and  the  surest  of  all  precepts,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  illustrious  orator,  and.  ivhen  you  wish 
deny  a  person  any  particular  excellence  without  offending  hii 
to  grant  him  every  other  good  quality,  observmg  that  in  thii 
respect  alone  ia  he  less  judicious  than  in  others,  adding,  if 
possible,  the  reason  why  such  is  the  case,  as,  that  he  has  been 
a  little  too  obstinate,  or  credulous,  or  angry,  or  that  he  is 
incited  by  other  persons,  7S.  This  may  serve  for  a  common 
mode  of  qualifying  our  language  in  all  such  cases,  if  there 
appear,  tln^ough  the  whole  course  of  our  argument  a  regan^H 
not  only  to  what  is  honourable,  but  to  what  19  kind.  Tbei^H 
should  also  seem  to  be  the  best  of  reasons  for  what  we  say ; 
and  we  should  express  ourselves,  not  only  with  moderation, 
but  as  if  under  tlie  compulsion  of  necessity, 

73.  It  is  a  different  case  from  this,  but  not  so  difficult, 

["irhen  we  are  obliged  to  commend  certain  acts  of  persons 
Otherwise  of  ill  repute,  or  objects  of  dislike  to  us  ;  for  we 
must  praise  that  which  deserves  praiise,  in  whatever  character 
it  be  found.     Cicero  pleaded  for  Gabinius  and  Publius  Vati* 


*  A  divine  paes^i^e,  c.  26^  §eq,    Oesnerp 


iiius,*  men  who  had  previously  been  his  greatest  eneaiies,  md 
against  whom  he  had  eve  a  written  orations  i  but  the  caurss 
which  he  adopted  is  justified  by  his  declamtion  that  he  was 
aerxious,  not  about  hia  reputation  for  al>ilit>%  but  about  his 
honour.  74.  His  proceeding  on  the  trial  of  Cbientiusf  was 
atteuded  with  greater  difficulty,  as  he  was  obliged  to  assert 
Scamander  to  be  guilty^  whose  cause  he  had  before  pleaded- 
But  he  extricates  himself  from  his  embarrassment  moat  grace- 
fully,  aliegiiig  ia  his  defence  the  importunity  of  those  by  \shom 
Scamander  bad  been  introduced  to  him,  and  his  own  extreme 
jouth^  Tvhereaa  he  would  have  greatly  injured  his  reputation » 
if  he  had  made  himself  appear  to  be  one  who  would  rashly 
wndertake  the  defence  of  the  guilt)%  especially  io  so  auspicious 
a  cause. 

75*  In  speaking  before  a  judge|  who  is  adverse  to  the 
(muse  which  we  have  undertaken,  either  from  regard  to  another 
person's  interest  or  his  own,  though  to  convince  him  may  be 
very  difficult,  yet  the  prop&r  mode  of  addressing  him  is  very 
clear;  for  we  must  represent  that  through  confidence  in  his 
justice  we  have  no  fear  for  our  cause.  We  must  alao  stimu- 
late him  to  respect  his  honour,  observing  that  his  integrity 
and  conscientiousnesB  will  be  the  more  celebrated,  the  less  he 
consults  his  resentment  or  private  interest  in  forming  hia 
decision,  76.  We  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  also, 
before  judges  from  whom  we  have  appealed,  if  we  should  be 
s^nt  back  to  them  again  ;  alleging  some  plea  of  necessity,  if  it 
he  consistent  with  our  cause,  or  of  eiTor,  or  suspicion. §  The 
safest  mode,  however,  is  to  express  repentance,  and  to  offer 
Atonement  for  our  fault ;  and  we  must  render  the  judge,  by 
every  artifice  in  our  power,  afraid  of  incurring  disgrace  by 
gacrificing  our  cause  to  his  resentment. 

•  CoBcot-ning  Gabmlus  aee  Cic.  pro  Itabir.  FoBt,  c.  8 ;  VaL  Max.  it. 
S;  Dio.  Caas.  lib.  iiiis*  Ccmoemitig:  Vjitiniua  see  Cicero's  speaoh  for 
Mm^  and  Erne^ti  CIevv.  Cic     S&e  also  Quiat.  ix^  2,  2S. 

t  Pro  Ciufltit.  c  17. 

Z  In  the  originfLl  tliefe  is  here  Eometbing  wrong  or  defective. 
Gwner  auppDsea  that  iio  further  correction  la  wantiDg  than  an  altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  words,  and  accoKlmgly  reada^  Apud  jvdkcm  verb 
ixUmuTii  (iui  propter  quod  {L  e.  aliquod)  aHenum  commodu^i  in  cawdf  ^tuimi 
mti^fperimmt  aut  gimmt  &c  This  helpe  the  eetise,  but  v,&  can  hardly 
fuppofle  that  Quititiliau  u^ed  the  word  aiienujii  ttvic«  in  m  short  a  epace< 

I  In  reference  to  the  appeal  formerly  mnde^  and  for  which  aa 
apology  Unow  oB^t'ed.    Sp(!lditW' 


$m 
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77.  The  cause  upou  which  a  judge  bag  already  given  ij 
decision^  may  sometimes  happen ^  from  particiilar  ciroum-i 
Btaucee,  to  come  before  him  again,  and  he  may  have  to  tij  it 
a  second  time.  In  such  a  case  it  is  common  to  observe  that 
we  should  not  have  entered  on  a  discnssion  of  his  senteoce 
before  any  other  judge,  as  it  ought  to  be  reversed  only  by 
himself,  hut  that  certain  particulari  in  the  affair  were  unknown 
to  us,  {if  the  nature  of  the  cause  allows  us  to  say  so,)  or  tliat 
witnesses  were  wanting,  or  (what  must  be  advanced  with  great 
I  caution,  and  only  if  nothing  else  can  be  urged)  that  tlM 
1  pleaders  did  not  fully  discharge  their  duty,  73,  Evan  if  y^^ 
have  to  plead  a  cause  a  second  time,  too,  before  other  judgei, 
as  in  a  second  suit  for  the  liherty  of  an  individual,*  or  of  uasea 
that  come  before  a  second  section  of  the  centum viri.t  after  our 
side  has  been  defeated,  it  -will  be  most  proper,  whenever  it  is 
practicable,  to  express  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  former 
judges ;  a  point  on  which  I  have  spoken  more  fully  in  the 
part  where  I  have  treated  of  proofs.  J 

79,  It  may  liappen,  also,  that  we  may  have  to  censure  in 
others  what  we  have  done  aurselves  ;  thus  Tuhero  makes  it  a 
cbarge  against  Ligarius  that  ke  wm  in  Africa ;  tlina  some  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  bribery,  have  brought  others  to  trial 
for  the  same  crime,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  their  position  a^ 
citizens ;  §  and  thus,  in  the  declamations  of  the  schools*  a 
young  man  who  is  himself  extravagant  accuses  his  father  of 
extravagance.  How  euch  proceedingis  can  be  plausibly  con- 
ducted, I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  see,  unless  there  be 
discovered  something  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  two  cases* 
as  charaeter,  age^  circumsta7ices,  tnotives,  pla^e^  or  iutentkn* 
80.  Tubero  pleads  that  he  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa 
when  youngj  who  was  sent  thither  by  the  senate,  not  to  take 
part  in  the  war»  but  to  buy  com,  and  withdrew  from  his  party 

*  In  set^nM  uiaertione.1  Aswrtin  Aet^nda  ifl  a  second  trial  de  ItUrdt 
Causd^  L  e.  oonoBmlng  the  liberty  of  aome  peraotiH     Turnebvs, 

f  The  <;entujmHri  wers  divided  into   two  (or  more)  ha»t€S  or  tribu- 
nal ^  and  there  might  be  appeal  from  one  to  the  other*    Tumthut.   Seft  ^ 
xiL  5,  6.  ■ 

t  V.  2,  1.  ■ 

§  "  Whoever  was  coadetnoed  by  this  law  (tbe  Julian  law  regarding 
bribery)  mighty  if  he  procured  the  coiiTiction  of  another  peraon  under 
it,  be  restored  to  his  former  nink."  Digest.  xW*  14.  1^  2;,  See  Cicero 
pro  Oltient  g.  36,  with  the  note  of  MMiulvuA.    Sfoicitng. 
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^K  BOOH  Q3  he  found  opportunitj ;  but  that  Ligariua,  ou  the 
pW&ntmrj',  persevered  in  his  course,  and  kept  on  the  side,  not 
of  Porapey,  between  whom  and  Ccesar  there  was  a  contest  for 
the  chief  power*  though  both  of  them  wished  well  to  tJicir 
countiy,  but  of  .Tuba  and  tho  Africans,  who  were  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  Roman  people.  81.  It  is  indeed  Tery  easy  to 
impute  guilt  to  others,  when  we  own  ourselves  guilt j  ;  but  this 
is  tlie  part  of  an  informer^  not  of  a  pleader  ;•  and  if  no  ground 
of  excuse  is  available »  contrition  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
recomraeDd  us  to  favour ;  for  he  may  be  thought  ro  have 
sufficiently  corrected  himself  who  has  been  led  into  detestation  ' 
of  the  errors  whicli  ho  has  committed.  Some  characters^  how- 
ever, may  offer  such  censure  not  inexcusably,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  matter  to  which  it  refers;  as  when  a  father 
disinherits  a  son,  the  offspring  of  a  harlot,  because  he  has  mar- 
ried a  harlot.  82.  This  is  a  suppositious  case  in  the  schools, 
but  it  is  a  case  that  may  really  happen  ;  and  the  father  may 
offer  many  arguments  not  unbecomingly  in  justification  of  hifi 
conduct  I  as,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  all  parents  to  have  children 
of  higher  character  than  them  solve  s^  (since,  if  he  had  a  daughter 
instead  of  a  son,  her  mother,  though  a  harlot,  would  have 
desired  her  to  he  chastely  brought  upj)  or  that  he  himself  was 
of  a  humbler  condition,  (supposing  that  he  can  fdrly  say  this,) 
or  that  he  had  no  father  to  admonish  him  ;  83.  and  that  his 
son  should  have  been  the  less  willing  to  form  such  a  union, 
that  he  might  not  revive  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  and 
reproach  his  father  with  his  marriage,  and  his  mother  with  the 
distresses  of  the  early  part  of  her  life,  and  that  he  might  not 
give  a  precedent  of  such  a  marriage  for  his  own  children  to 
follow.  Some  glaring  turpitude,  also,  may  be  supposed  in  the 
chai-acter  of  the  son's  mistress,  on  which  his  father  cannot  nowf 
look  with  indulgence.  Other  argaments  I  omit ;  for  I  am  not 
now  composing  a  declamation,  only  showing  that  a  pleader 
ma  J  sometimes  make  an  advantageous  use  even  of  circum- 
stances that  appear  to  be  strongly  against  him.  S-L  It  is  a  case 
of  greater  embarrassment  to  an  advocate»  when  he  has  to  com- 
plain of  things  that  he  is  ashamed  to  mention,  as  corporeal 

*  He  that  aocusea  others  of  crimes  of  which  he  himaelf  is  guilty, 
la,ya  aside  the  dignity  of  the  orator,  and  reduces  hlmaelf  to  the  level  of 
tboae  who  live  by  being  inforroeris,     Spaldinfj. 

f  Sino^  he  haa  riaeu  to  &  higher  etatian  in  liie.    B^l4Aity.  . 
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dishonour,  especially  in  reference  to'males,  or  other  outrages.* 
I  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  the  suflFerer  speaking  for 
himself,  for  what  else  would  become  him  but  to  groan  and 
weep,  and  express  detestation  of  life,  leaving  the  judge 
rather  to  divine  his  grief  than  to  hear  it  stated?  But  the 
advocate  will  also  have  to  exhibit  similar  feelings  ;t  since  this 
kind  of  injury  causes  more  shame  to  those  who  endure  it  than 
to  those  who  inflict  it. 

85.  Asperity  of.  language,  when  a  speaker  feels  inclined  to 
indulge  in  it,  must,  in  most  cases,  be  tempered  with  a  mixture 

'  of  another  tone,  such  as  Cicero  adopted  in  pleading  for  the 
children  of  the  proscribed.  J  What,  indeed,  could  be  more 
cruel,  than  that  men  descended  from  honourable  fathers  and 
forefathers  shovld  he  excluded  from  places  of  honour  in  the 
state  ?  Accordingly  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  swaying 
the  minds  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  assert  that  it  is  a  very 
severe  law ;  but  he  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  was  so  essentially  upheld  by  the  laws  of 
Sylla,  that  if  they  were  repealed  it  could  no  longer  stand ; 
and  thus  he  succeeded  in  saying  something  in  apology  for 
those  against  whom  he  had  to  plead. 

86.  In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  raillery, §  I  observed  how 
unseemly  it  is  to  reproach  a  person  with  his  condition  of  life, 
and  that  we  should  not  make  wanton  attacks  upon  whole 
classes  of  men,  or  entire  nations  or  people.  But  sometimes 
the  duty  of  our  advocate  absolutely  obliges  him  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  general  character  of  some  particular  descrip- 
tion of  people,  as  that  of  freedmen,  soldiers,  tax-gatherers,  and 
the  like.  87.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  a  common  way  of  quali- 
fying our  observations,  to  represent  that  we  advert  with 
reluctance  to  points  that  must  give  pain ;  and  we  must  not 
assail  all  points  in  their  character  indiscriminately,  but  that 
only  which  it  is  our  business  to  attack,  and  while  we  censure 
that  particular,  we  must  make  some  compensation  by  encomiums 

*  AiU  08  profanatttm.]  Nefandam  et  a^ominandam  Ubidinem  plwrQnu 
expUca/re  vetat  pudor.     Capperonier. 

f  The  advocate  must  show  as  much  concern  on  such  an  occasion  as 
his  client  would  be  supposed  to  feel. 

X  The  oration  is  lost,  but  Freinshemius,  with  his  usual  ability,  gives 
&n  excellent  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  spoken. 
Suppl.  Liv.  X.  45.     See  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  31.    Spalding, 

§  VL  3,  28.    See  also  Cic  Orat.  c.  1^,    Gestver. 
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Oil  others,  8B.  Thus  we  may  say  tbat  soldiera  are  certainly 
ittpaciousi  bat  we  may  add  that  such  a  quality  in  tlieir 
chamcter  is  by  no  means  wonderful^  as  they  think  that  greater 
rewards  are  due  to  them  than  to  other  men,  for  the  dangers  to 
^hich  they  expose  themselves  and  the  blood  which  they  lose 
ill  defence  of  their  country.  We  may  acknowledge,  also,  that 
they  are  inclined  to  quarrelling ;  but  may  eay  that  this  is  a 
uatural  consequence  of  their  greater  familiarity  ivitb  war  than 
with  peace.  We  may  have  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  freed- 
men ;  but  we  may  at  the  same  time  bear  testimony  to  their 
industry,  by  which  they  have  released  themselves  from  servitude. 
89.  As  to  foreign  nations^  Cicero  affords  us  various  ex  am  pies 
of  the  modes  in  which  we  may  deal  with  tbem.  When  he  has 
to  invalidate  the  veracity  of  some  Greek  witnesses,  he  allows 
the  Greeks  eminence  in  knowledge  and  learning,  and  professes 
himself  a  great  admirer  of  that  nation.*  He  affects  contempt 
for  the  Sardiniam.f  lie  inveighs  against  the  Allohroge^  as  ene- 
mies, J  but  none  of  his  remarks,  when  they  were  made,  appeared 
i  t  all  impertinent,  or  at  variance  with  decorum. 

90.  If  there  be  any  tiling  offensive  in  a  matter  of  wbicb  we 
have  to  speak,  it  may  be  softened  by  moderation  in  the  terras 
which  we  apply  to  it.  Cruelbj  in  a  man's  character  wo  may 
call  too  great  severity ;  of  a  person  that  has  acted  unjmtl^  wo 
may  say  that  he  hm  been  misled  %  tits  persuaRwn  of  others ; 
and  of  an  ohstinate  man  that  he  is  sommvhat  tenacimts  of  his 
opinion*  In  many  cases  we  may  endeavour  to  overcome  our 
adversaries  by  reasoning,  which  is  the  most  gentle  of  all  modes 
of  contention. 

91.  To  these  observations  I  raay  add,  tbat  whatever  is  in 
excess  is  indecorous ;  and  hence  even  that  which  in  itself  is 
well  adapted  to  our  purpose,  loses  all  its  grace  if  it  be  not 
under  the  control  of  moderation*  An  estimation  of  what  is 
right  on  this  point  is  rather  to  be  formed  by  the  exercise  of 
our  own  judgment,  than  to  be  commuicated  by  precepts.  We 
must  endeavour  to  conceive  how  much  may  be  sufficient,  and 
to  how  much  our  audience  are  likely  to  listen  with  gratiftca- 
tiou  ;  for  such  particulars  do  not  admit  of  weight  and  measure, 
because,  as  Is  the  case  with  diSereDt  kinds  of  food,  some  satiate 
more  than  others. 


Pro  Flacc.  c.  2S,  mq. 


±  Pro  Foni 


f  Frog  n  emt  ol  hia  *>T«AatiTQ.  lot  ^^cjsmxnia. 
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99.  1  think  it  proper  ta  add,  briefly,  ttat  very  difterent  escel- 
lences  in  speaking  have  not  only  their  admirers,  but  are  ofba 
extolled  by  the  same  person*  Cicero,  in  one  pasgiig©  of  hm 
writings,*  sayg  that  that  is  the  best  stiflej  which  the  hearer  thinh 
hhmelf  able  easily  to  equal  hj  imitation^  but  finds  himself 
unabk;  and  ia  another  place,  that  A^  did  7iot  make  it  his  ohje\ 
to  speak  m  a^  every  one,  hut  so  as  no  oyie^  would  feel  conjid 
of  bem(f  abk  to  speak.  93.  One  of  these  positions  may  appe 
to  contradict  the  other,  but  both  are  praised,  and  with  goc>d 
reason  i  for  differences  in  style  arise  from  difference  in  the 
nature  of  subjects  ■  since  simplicity,  and  the  negligence,  as  it 
were,  of  an  unaffected  manner,  are  extremely  suitable  to  inferior 
causes,  while  a  grander  species  of  oratory  is  better  adapted  to 
those  of  more  importance,  Cicero  excels  in  both*  The  ine^" 
perienced  may  think  that  they  can  easily  acquire  one  of  then 
the  experienced  will  despair  of  acquiring  either. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Of  the  memory ;  necaasity  of  cultivAting  it,  §  1 — 3,  Ita  nature,  i 
f^mark&ble  powera,  4—10.  SimonidaB  was  the  first  that  tamgh 
an  art  of  meTcory,  11 — 16.  Wtat  metliod  of  asiaistiug  tbe  memory 
haa  been  tried  by  oratoi^,  17  —-3.  Ita  iiisuffieienoy  for  fixing  a 
written  or  premeditated  epeecli  in  the  mind,  24—26*  A  tnore 
simple  method  recommends,  27—  39.  The  greatest  of  all  aida  to 
the  memory  la  exereiae,  40—43.  Wheth^  an  orator  ehoold  wiito 
hia  spsechee,  and  learn  them  by  heart  word  for  word,  44—49. 
Remarkable  exfLmplea  of  power  of  memory,  50,  61. 

L  Some  have  thought  rnemory  to  be  a  mere  gift  of  nature  ; 
and  to  nature,  doubtless,  it  is  chiefly  owing;  but  it  is 
strengthened,  like  all  our  other  faculties,  by  exercise  ;  and  all 
the  stiidy  of  the  orator,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speak* 
ing,  is  inefieetnal,  unless  the  other  departments  of  it  be  held 
together  by  memory  as  by  an  animating  principle.  All 
knowledge  depends  on  memory ;  and  we  shall  be  taught  to  no 

*  The  commtJDtators  refer  to  OraL  c.  23  and  28,  where,  howerver, 
the  T^der  will  find  e^omething  like  the  worda  given  by  Quintiliaii 
rather  than  the  worda  tbemselTee.  Spaldmff,  Ho  obserrea  that 
Quill tilian  aeeruB  to  have  quoted  from  memory,     Gesner  refera 
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parpo9d<f  whatever  we  hear  escapes  from  us.  It  ia  the  power 
of  memory  that  briDgs  befora  us  those  multitudes  of  precedenis, 
laws,  judgments,  aajiug:^,  and  facta,  of  which  an  orator  should 
always  bave  an  abundancet  and  wliich  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  produce^  The  memory  is  accordingly  not  without 
reason  called  the  treasury  of  doqumice. 

U.  But  it  ia  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  plead,  not  only 
to  retain  multitudes  of  particulai-s  firmly  in  the  memory,  but 
also  to  have  a  quick  conception  of  them  ;  not  only  to  re  mem- 
her  what  tliey  have  iTritten  after  repeated  perusals,  but  to 
observe  the  order  of  thoughts  and  words  even  in  what  they 
have  merely  meditated;  and  to  recollect  the  statements  of 
the  adverse  party,  not  necessarily  with  a  view  to  refute  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  advanced,  but  to  notice 
M€h  of  them  in  the  most  suitable  place,  ct.  The  ability  of  speak- 
ing extempore  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  no  other  faculty  of  the 
mind  than  this ;  for,  while  we  are  uttering  one  thought,  we 
have  to  consider  what  we  are  to  say  next ;  and  thus*  while 
the  mind  ia  constantly  looking  forward  beyond  its  immediate 
object^  whatever  it  finds  in  the  mi^antime  it  deposits  in  the 
keeping  as  it  were  of  the  meTnor)%  which,  receiving  it  from 
the  conception,  transmits  it,  as  an  instrument  of  intercommu- 
nication, to  the  delivery. 

4,  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  dwell  on  the  consideration 
what  it  i^  that  comtkutes  memort/.  Most,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  certain  impressions  are  stamped  on  the  mind,  as 
the  signets  of  rings  are  marked  on  wax.*  But  I  shall  not  be 
so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  the  memory  may  be  rendered 
duller  or  more  retentive  by  the  condition  of  the  body.f  5.  I 
would  rather  content  myself  with  expressing  my  admiration 
of  its  powers,  as  they  affect  the  mind ;  so  that,  by  its  influence, 
old  ideas,  revived  after  a  long  interval  of  forgetfulness,  sud- 
denly start  up  and  present  themselves  to  us,  not  only  when 
we  endeavour  to  recall  them,  but  even  of  their  own  accord, 

not  only  when  we  are  awake,  hut  even  when  we  are  sunk  in 
« 

*  See  Plato  Thea&i  p.  191,  Steph.  In  the  Philebus  he  cwraparea  the 
jnemoiy  tt>  a  book.  Ganer.  Aristotle,  de  Mem*  ot  llemiula.  c  1, 
comparer  impresaionfi  on  the  memoiy  to  tho^e  en  wax.  S^e  Locke, 
Easay,  b,  ii,  c*  10* 

+  [ft  gu^cm  habitu  titrdiorem  ^rTtiim'emque  'jjiemoriaM  piitem.]  *Th^  m 
fioid  in  oppofittion  to  the  opinion  of  thoa^  who  thought  that  tbe  mi^mory 
might  be  &trengtheaed  aod  improved  by  di'uge,    Q^ixee^ 
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sleep ;  6.  a  peculiarity  the  more  wonderful,  as  even  the  infe- 
rior animals,  which  are  thought  to  want  understanding, 
remember  and  recognize  things,  and,  however  far  they  may 
be  taken  from  their  usual  abodes,  still  return  to  them  again. 
Is  it  not  a  surprising  inconsistency  that  what  is  recent  should 
escape  the  memory,  and  what  is  old  should  retain  its  place  in 
it  ?  That  we  should  forget  what  happened  yesterday,  and 
yet  remember  the  acts  of  our  childhood?  7.  That  tilings 
when  sought,*  should  conceal  themselves,  and  occur  to  na 
unexpectedly  ?  That  memory  should  not  always  remain  with 
us,*but  sometimes  return  after  having  been  lost?  Yet  its  fall 
power,  its  entire  divine  efficacy,  would  never  have  been 
known,  had  it  not  exalted  eloquence  to  its  present  lustre.f 
8.  For  it  supplies  the  orator  with  the  order,  not  only  oif 
things,  but  of  words,  not  connecting  together  a  few  only,  but 
extending  a  series  almost  to  infinity,  so  that,  in  very  long 
pleadings,  the  patience  of  the  hearer  fails  sooner  than  the 
memory  of  the  speaker.  9.  This  may  be  an  argument  that 
art  has  some  influence  on  memory,  and  that  nature  is  aided 
by  method,  since  persons,  when  instructed,  can  do  that  which, 
when  without  instruction  or  practice,  they  could  not  do; 
though  I  find  it  said  indeed  by  Plato,t-  that  the  use  c^  letters 
is  a  detrimmit  to  memory,  because,  as  he  intimates,  what  we 
have  committed  to  writing  we  cease,  in  some  degree,  to  guard, 
and  lose  it  through  mere  neglect.  10.  Doubtless,  attention 
of  the  mind  is  of  great  influence  in  this  respect,  like  that  of 
the  sight  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  objects,  when  not  diverted 
from  anything  on  which  it  has  been  fixed.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  of  what  we  have  been  writing  for  several  days,  with  a 
view  to  learning  it  by  heart,  the  memory  firmly  embraces  the 
whole. 

11,  An  Art  of  Memory  Simonides  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  teach ;  concerning  whom  a  well  known   story  is  re- 

*  "  Some  things  which  I  cannot  fully  grasp  in  my  memory,  even 
when  they  partially  occur  &nd  present  tiiemselves  to  it,  will  suddenly 
arise  in  my  mind  when  it  is  making  no  effort  to  recall  them,  but  is 
quite  at  rest."     Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  1,  praef. 

+  Nid  hoc  Ivmen  orandi  ex  vlisset!]  Nisi  eloquentiam  ad  hoc,  quod 
nunc  est,  fastigium  erexisset.    Spalding, 

X  PhsBdr.  p.  Steph.  274,  276.  Pithceus  observes  that  there  was  a 
similar  opinion  among  the  D:  uids,  according  to  Cesar,  B.  Q.  vL  14. 
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lated  :*  That  when^  for  &  stipulated  sump  he  bad  written  in 
hoDour  of  a  pugilist*  who  had  woa  the  cro^Hj  an  ode  of  the 
I  kind  usually  composed  for  conqueror^  in  the  games,  half  of 
the  naaney  was  refused  him,  because,  according  to  a  pracdccj 
very  commoii  with  poets,  he  had  made  a  digression  in  praise 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  which  reason  he  waa  told  to  apply 
for  die  other  half  to  the  deities  whose  praises  he  had  chosen 
to  celebmte.  IQ.  The  deities,  according  to  the  story,  paid  itj 
for,  as  a  splendid  entertainment  was  made  in  honour  of  that 
victory,  Simonides,  being  invited  to  the  banquet,  was  called 
awaj  from  it  by  a  message  that  two  young  men,  mounted  ou 
horses,  earnestly  requested  to  see  him.  IS.  When  he  went 
out  he  found  nobody ;  but  he  discovered,  from  what  followed, 
that  the  deities  were  not  ungrateful  to  him,  for  he  had  scarcely- 
passed  the  threshold,  when  the  banqueting  room  fell  down 
upon  the  guests,  and  crushed  them  so  horribly,  that  those  who 
went  to  look  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  bury  them, 
were  unable  to  recognize,  by  any  mark,  not  only  their  faces, 
but  even  their  limbs ;  wheii  Simon  idea,  by  the  aid  of  hia 
memory,  is  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  lx>diea  to  tlieir  friends 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  bad  saL  14.  But  it  is  hj  no 
means  agreed  among  authors,  whether  this  ode  was  written  for 
Glaucus  of  Carystus,  or  Leocrates,  or  Agatharcus,  or  Scopas ; 
aud  whether  the  bouse  was  at  Pharsalus,  as  Simonides  himself 
seems  somewhere  to  intimate,  and  as  A  poll  odor  us,  Eratos- 
thenes, Euphoriou,  and  Eurypylus  of  Larissa,  have  stated,  or 
at  Cranon,  as  ApoUas  Callimachus  asserts,  whom  Cicero  has 
foUowedr  giving  a  wide  circulation  to  his  account  of  the  story, t 
15<  That  Scopas,  a  Thessdian  iioblemau,  was  killed  at  that 
banquet,  is  generally  believed;  his  tiister^s  son  is  said  to  have 
perished  with  him  ;  and  some  think  that  most  of  the  family  of 
another  aiid  older  Scopas  was  killed  at  the  same  time.  16. 
However,  that  part  of  the  stotj  relating  to  Castor  and  Pollmc 
appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  fabulous,  as  the  poet  himself  has 
nowhere  alluded  to  the  occurrence,  and  he  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  silent  about  an  incident  so  much  to  his  honour. 
17.  From  what  Simonides  did  on  that  occasion,  it  appears 
to   have   been   remarked,   that    the   memory   is  assisted  bj 

*  Sea  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii   S6.     Pbsed.  iv-  24. 

t  Thifl  learnec!  and  mighty  controveray  hap  escaped  ub,  throui?h  thi 
loss  of  the  works  of  the  GramnmrianB  named  in  the  text.     SpciIdiii^H 
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hcalitiei  lh) pressed  on  the  mind ;  and  eYery  one  seems  able 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  observation  from  his  own  experience ; 
for  when  we  return  to  places^,  after  an  absence  of  some  timet 
we  not  only  recognise  them,  hut  re<*^llec£  also  what  we  did  in 
them ;   persons  whom  we   saw   there,   and   sometimes   even 
thoughts  that  passed  within  our  minds,  recwr  to  our  memorj\ 
Hence  in  this  ca^,  as  in  manj  others,  art  has  had  its  origin 
in  experiment,     1 B,  People  fix  in  their  minds  plajces  of  the 
greatest  possible  extent,   diversified  bj  considerable  variety, 
I  Buch  as  a  large  house,  for  example,  divided  into  manj  apart^ 
!  mentSp     Whatever  is  remarkable  in  it  is  carefully  impressed 
on  the  mind,  so  that  the  thought  maj  run  over  everj  part  of 
it  without  hesitation  or  delay ;   and  it  is  indeed  of  the  first 
importance,  to  be  at  no  loss  in  recurring  to  any  part,  for  ideas 
which  are  meant  to  excite  other  idejis,  ought  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  certain.     19.  They  then  distinguish  what  they 
have  written,  or  treasured  in  their  mind,  by  some  symbol  hj 
which  they  may  be  reminded  of  it^  a  symbol  which  may 
either  have  reference  to  the  subject  in  general,  as  navigation 
or  warfare,  or  to  some  particular  word  ;*  for  if  they  forget,  they 
may,  by  a  hint  from  a  single  word,  find  their  recollection 
revived.     It  may  be  a  symbol,  however,  of  navigation,  as  an 
anchor;  or  of  war,  as  some  particular  weapon.     20.  These 
ej'rabols  they  then  dispose  in  the  following  manner:    they 
place,  as  it  were,  their  first  thought  under  its  symbol,  in  the 
vestibule,  and  the  second  in  the  hall,  and  then  proceed  round 
the  courts,  locating  thoughts  in  due  order,  not  only  in  cham- 
hers  and  porticoes,  bat  on  statues  and  other  like  objects*     This 
being  done,  when  the  memory  is  to  be  tried,  they  begin  to 
pass  in  review  all  these  places  from  the  commencement,  de- 
I  manding  from  each  what  they  have  confided  to  it,  according 
as  they  are   reminded   by  the  symbol^  and   thus,   however 
imraerous  be  the  particulars  which  they  have  to  remember, 
they  can,  as  they  are  connected  each  to  each  like  a  company 
of  dancers  hand  to  hand,  make  no  mistake  in  joining  the  fol- 
lowmg  to  the  preceding,  if  they  only  take  due  trouble  to  fi; 
the  whole  in  their   minds.     *2i*  What  I   have  specified 
being  done  with  regard  to  a  dwelling  house,  may  be  done  alsd^ 
with  regard  to  public  buildings,  or  a  long  road,  or  the  walls  of 

•  ThuB,  if  a  period  begina  witli  the  word  toUt,  td  nmy  be  thid 
Ajmbol  for  recoUectiug  it.    Mollis,  1 
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P  a  citj,  or  pictures,  or  we  may  even  coEcehe  iraagiuaty  places 
f  for  ourselves. 

f      Places  J  however,  we  must  have,  either  fancied  or  selected, 

f  and  images  or  sjmbols  which  we  may  invent  at  pleasure. 

These  symhols  are  marks  by  which  "we  distinguish  the  parti- 

mlsLva  which  w«  have  to  get  hy  heart,  bo  that,  as  Cicero  says  * 

*i**  uw  places  as  tm^m  tablets,  and  symbols  as  letters ^     22. 

JBut  it  will  be  best  to  cite  what  he  adds,  in  big  exact  words  : 

We  muit  fancy  many  plain  and  distinct  places,  at  moderate 

L^^ances  i  and  suck  symbols  as  are  eapressivfit  striking ^  and 

mf^narked,  wki^h  may  present  themselves  to  the  m^ind  and  act 

piptw  it  at  once.     I  am  therefore  the  more  stirprised  that 

'  Metro dorus  should  have  made  three  hundred  and  sixty  places 

:  in  the  twelvo  signs  through  which  the  sun  passes.t     This  was 

doubtless  vanity  and  boastfulneBS  in  a  man  priding  himself  on 

iiis  memory  rather  as  the  result  of  art  than  as  the  gift  of 

nature, 

33^  For  mystjlf^  I  do  not  deny  that  this  method  may  be  of 
me  in  some  cases ;  for  instance^  if  the  names  ef  several  things, 
after  being  heard  in  a  certain  order  are  to  be  repeated  without 
deviation  from  it ;  tor  those  who  would  do  so^  locate  the  things 
in  the  places  which  they  have  previously  conceived,  the  table, 
for  example,  i«  the  vestibuk,  the  couch  in  the  hall^  and  other 
things  in  the  same  way;  and  then,  going  over  the  places 
again,  they  find  the  things  where  they  deposited  them.  24, 
Perhaps  those  were  assisted  by  this  method,  who,  at  the  close 
of  an  auction,  could  specify  what  had  been  sold  to  each  buyer, 
in  conformity  with  the  books  of  the  money- takers.  Such  a 
proof  of  memory  they  say  that  Hortensius  often  gave.J 

But  this  mode  \sill  be  of  mtieh  less  efficacy  for  learning  by 
heart  the  parts  that  constitute  a  continuous  speech ;  for 
thoughts  have  not  their  peculiar  images  like  things,  the  image, 
in  this  case,  being  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination ;  though 

Kd  the  place  will  suggest  to  us  either  a  fictitious  or  a  real 
e  Omt  iL  86. 
I  ue  used  the  twelve  iigna  of  the  Zodiac  oa  aids  for  hm  memory, 
dividing  each  into  thirty  cumpartmente ;  but  be  mode  aji  injudicioua 
fihoicd,  becaix^e  these  compartmeats  m  the  signa  of  the  Zodiac  were  not 
ieziBible  and  dJAtinct  objeeta,  on  which  the  miod  could  readUy  fii^ 

X  Seneca,  Controv,  prrof,     Se«  ako  Qaint  x.  6,  4. 
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image  ;  but  how  mil  the  connexion  of  the  words  of  a  speecB 
be  retained  in  iniud  bj  the  aid  of  such  a.  method  ?     25.1 
not  dwell  on  the  circum stance  that  some  things  cannot  be  i 
nified  by  any  imaf^es,  aa  for  example,  conjunctions.     We  i 
baroj  it  is  true,  like  short -hand  writera.t  certain  marks 
every  word,  and  ait  infinite  number  of  places,  ns  it  were, 
which  all  the  words  contained  in  the  five  books  of  the  second  1 
pleading  against  Verres  may  be  arranged,  so  that  we  may 
member  all  just  as  we  have  supposed  them  to  be  depoaitt 
but  must  not  the  course   of  the  orator's  speech,  as  he  pK 
ndunces  the  words,  be  impeded  by  the  double  effort  necea 
to  the  memory  ?J     3B,  How  can  bis  words  flow  on  in  a 
tiniious  current,  if  he  has  to  refer  for  every  word  to  its  particolar  I 
image?    Let  Oharmadas,§    therefore,    and    Metrodorus 
Scepsis,  whom  I  Tneutioned  a  little  above, ||  both  of  wh<* 
Cicero  asserts  to  have  used  this  metho<i,  keep  their  art 
themselvea  ;  and  let  me  propose  one  of  a  simpler  nature, 

27,  If  a  long  speech  is  to  be  retained  in  the  memory,  it ' 
be  of  advantage  to  learn  it  in  parts :  for  the  memory  siiill 
under  a  vast  burden  laid  on  it  at  once.  At  the  same  time,  l-he* 
portions  should  not  be  extremely  short ;  for  they  will  then  dis- 
traot  and  harass  the  memory.  1  cannot  however  prescribe  any 
certain  length,  since  this  must  be  suited,  as  much  as  possibk 
to  tho  different  divisions  of  the  subject,  unless  a  division,  per- 
chance, be  of  such  magnitude  that  it  requires  to  be  subdivided. 
28.  But  certain  limits  must  assuredly  be  fixed,  that  frequent 
meditation  may  connect  the  series  of  words  in  each,  which  i 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  ] 
tn  their  order  may  unite  them  into  a  whole.  As  to  tho 
which  are  least  eoaily  remembered,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
associate  with  them  certain  marks,!?  the  recollection  of  whicfe 


*  Sermonit  aJkttjw  haMtL]  Spaldiug  doubts  tho  BOundneaa  of  the 
word  habiti,  and,  m  it  ia  certainly  uBelesa,  I  Imve  not  traiia]at«d  it 

+  Comp*  VI,  %  24 »  X  That  of  remembering  and  connecting: 

§  ChaniQadaa,  Metrodorus,  and  Hortensiiua  a^e  mentioned  by  Ckew, 
Tnac,  Qu£e&t.  i.  24,  as  persona  of  exti'aordinary  yowcr  of  memory, 
Burmann,  \\  Sect.  22. 

H  Aliqum — noioM.]  Aa  Quintilian  baa  previously^  used  the  woi  ^ 
ii{/num,  there  is  aouie  difficulty  in  diatrngiiiflhing  between  the  two" 
"  Either,*'  aaya  Tumebufl,  *'he  uaee  aiffmtm  and  nota  for  the  aanje  thixt^ 
or  he  meana  by  noia  jiome  kind  of  abbreviation  or  cotnpendioua  remark 
tj  he  pl&oed  at  the  beginning  oC  dlviaiona  of  a  speech  to  refreeh  tbt> 
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may  refresh  and  excite  the  memorj^^.  S9.  Scarcely  any  raan 
has  60  unhappy  a  memoiy  as  not  to  remember  what  symbol  he 
designed  for  any  particular  part ;  but,  if  he  be  so  unfortutiately 
dull,  it  will  be  a  reason  for  him  to  adopt  the  remedy  of  marks, 
that  they  may  stimolate  him»  For  it  is  of  no  small  service  in 
this  method,  to  affix  sign  a  to  those  thoughts  which  are  likely, 
we  think  J  to  escape  us  \  an  michar^  as  I  remarked  above,  if  we 
have  to  speak  of  a  ship ;  a  spear^  if  we  have  to  think  of  a 
hattle ;  since  signs  are  of  great  efficacy  ;  and  one  idea  arises 
from  another;  as  when  a  ring  shifted  from  one  finger  to 
another^  or  tied  with  a  thread,  reminds  ns  why  we  shifted  *or 
tied  it. 

30,  Those  contrivances  have  the  greatest  effect  in  fixing 
things  in  the  memory*  which  lead  it  from  some  similar  object 
to  that  which  ue  have  to  remember  ;  as,  in  regard  to  uames^  if 
Fabhts,  for  instaTic^,  is  to  be  kept  in  our  memory,  we  may 
thiuk  of  the  famous  Cunctator,  who  will  surely  not  escaape  us, 
or  of  some  one  of  our  friends,  ^ho  is  named  Fabius.  3 1 .  This 
is  stiU  more  easy  in  respect  to  such  names  as  Aper,  Ursm^ 
Naso^  or  Cn'spiis^  since  we  can  fix  in  our  minds  tiie  things  to 
which  they  allude,  A  reference  to  the  origin  of  derivative 
names  is  sometimea  even  a  still  better  means  of  remembering 
them^  as  in  those  of  Cteero^  Vermis^  AureUm^ 

32.  What  will  be  of  service,  however,  to  every  one,  is  to 
'  learn  by  heart  from  the  same  tablets  on  which  he  has  written  ; 
for  he  will  pursue  the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  composed 
by  certain  traces,  and  will  look,  as  it  were,  with  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  not  only  on  the  pages,  but  on  almost  every  individual  line, 
resembling,  while  he  speaks,  a  person  reading,  If,  moreover, 
any  erasure,  or  addition,  or  alteration,  ha^  beeu  made,  they 
will  be  as  so  many  marks,  and  while  we  attend  to  them»  we 
shall  not  go  astray.  33,  This  method,  though  not  wholly  un- 
like the  system  of  which  I  spoke  at  first,*  is  yet,  if  experience 
has  taught  me  anything,  move  expeditious  and  efficacious, 

To  leam  by  heart  in  silence,  {for  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
ahould  do  so  or  not,)  would  be  bestj  if  other  thoughts  did  not 
intrnde  on  the  mind  at  a  time  when  it  is,  so  to  speak,  at  rest, 
for  which  reason  it  requires  to  be  etimulated  by  the  voice,  that 

memory,"     "  I  Mngidor,**  Bays  Biinnanii,  "  that  nota  niid  ngnwiTi  «r«i 
tlie  Bame,  and  njeau  aqitiB  sort  of  note  to  be  placed  in  the  margin,'* 
»  3ect.  IS— 23. 
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tbo  meian>ry  may  be  excited  by  the  double  duty  of  speakifl 
and  hearing.  But  the  tone  of  voice  ought  to  be  low,  and  tBX)m 
&  kind  of  mtircnur,  34.  As  to  faim  that  learns  &om  auotd 
persDii  who  reads  to  him,  he  is  m  some  degree  retarded,  as  tfl 
sense  of  geeinf^  ia  quicker  than  that  of  hearingt  but  he  iDay,fl 
the  other  hand,  be  In  some  degree  bene^tt^d,  as,  after  he  bl 
I  heard  a  passage  once  or  twice,  he  may  immediately  begin  to  tfl 
his  memory,  and  attempt  to  rital  the  reader ;  indeed,  for  otbfl 
reasons,  we  should  make  it  our  great  care  to  test  the  memory  frcfl 
time  to  time,  eiiice  continuous  reading  passes  with,  equal  celeri^ 
over  that  which  takes  leas  and  that  which  takes  more  hold  of 
the  mind  ;  while,  iu  making  trial  whether  we  retain  what  we 
have  heard,  not  only  a  greater  degree  of  attention  is  appliei 
but  no  time  is  unoccupied,  or  lost  in  repeating  that  which  we 
already  know,  as,  in  this  way,  only  the  parts  that  have  escaped 
us  are  gone  over  again,  that  they  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  frequent  repetition,  though  generally » indeed,  these  very 
parts  are  more  securely  stored  in  the  memory  than  others,  for 
the  very  reason  tliat  they  escaped  it  at  first. 

G5.  It  is  common  alike  to  learning  hj  heart  and  to 
position,  that  good  health,  oxcellent  digestion,  and  a  miiid 
from  other  subjects  of  care^  contribute  gieatly  to  success  ifl 
them. 

36p  But  for  fixing  in  tke  memory  what  we  have  writteDt 
and  for  retaining  in  it  what  we  meditate,  the  most  efficadoii^, 
and  almost  the  only,  means,  {except  exercise,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all,)  are  division  and  arrangement.  He  who 
makes  a  judicious  division  of  his  subject,  wdl  never  err  in  the 
order  of  particulars  ;  3T.  for,  if  we  but  speak  as  we  ought,*  thi^re 
will  be  certain  points,  as  well  iu  the  treatment  as  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  different  questions  in  our  speech,  that  wUl  natur- 
ally be  first,  second,  and  so  on  j  and  the  whole  concatenation 
of  the  parts  will  be  so  mauif^^lly  cohere nt^  that  nothing  can 
be  omitted  or  inserted  in  it  with  out  being  at  once  perceived* 
88.  Did  Sc^vola,  after  plti^ing  at  the  game  of  the  twehe 
lines^t  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  lo  move,  and  bad  betfO 

*  Si  modA  rm^  diciiMU.}  If  we  do  not  indulge  in  Buch  ambitioai 
Mud  ofltoatatious  ornament  as  to  obscure,  by  ita  exceasive  Bpleudour, 
th«  ooniitxion  and  diTidons  of  our  matter,    JS^ta^mff, 

f  /n  Immi  dvKidfcim  Kriptorvm.]   ThiB  was  a  ga^me  playod  with  ( 
OPUJllilll  QU  •  biMU\L  moY^  ocf^o^dia^  ta  throws  of  the  dioe^  bat 
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)n,  and  going  over  the  ivhole  process  of  the  game  in  hia 
^  he  was  iravelliDg  into  the  country^  recollect  at  what 
pie  had  made  a  mistake,*  and  return  to  tell  the  person 
"whom  he  had  been  playing,  who  acknowledged  that  it 
13  he  said  ;  and  shall  order  have  less  effect  iti  a  speech, 
e  It  is  settled  wholly  at  our  ovra  pleasure,  than  it  has  in 
ne,  where  it  depends  partly  on  the  will  of  aiiotlier  ?  39. 
larts  that  have  been  well  put  together,  too,  will  guide  the 
ory  by  their  sequence ;  for  as  we  learn  by  heart  verse 
easily  than  prose,  so  we  learn  compact  prose  better  th»n 
as  is  ill-connected.  Thus  it  happens  tbftt  passages  in  a 
ih,  which  seemed  to  have  been  poured  forth  extempore, 
eard  repeated  word  for  word  ;  and  such  repetition  was 
t>le  even  to  the  moderate  power  of  my  own  memory, 
ever,  as  I  was  declaiming,  the  entrance  of  any  persona, 
nerited  such  attention,  induced  uie  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
leclamation.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  saying  what  m 
,e,  as  there  are  people  living  that  were  present  when  I 

I  If  any  one  ask  me,  however,  what  is  the  only  and  great 
*  memory,  I  shall  say  that  it  is  exereke  and  labour.  To 
much  by  heart,  to  meditate  much,  and,  if  possible,  daily, 
le  most  efficacious  of  all  methods.  Nothing  is  so  much 
|thened  by  practice,  or  weakened  by  negl  ect,  as  memory,  4  L 
tuldren,  therefore,  as  I  directed  4  learn  as  much  as  possible 
sttt  at  the  earliest  possible  age ;  and  let  every  one,  at  what* 
ge,  that  applies  himself  to  strengthen  his  memory  by  culti- 
I,  get  resolutely  over  the  tedium  of  going  through  what  has 
been  written  and  read,  and  of  masticating  repeatedly,  as 
e,  the  same  food  ;  a  labour  which  may  be  rendered  easier, 
begin  with  learning  a  few  things  first,  and  such  as  do  not 
I  disgust  in  us  ;  and  we  may  tlien  add  to  our  task  a  verse 
"  avery  day,  the  addition  of  which  wOl  cause  no  sensible 
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nt  from  our  bacfegammon.     It  was  called  dvAjdecim  mrtpta  from 
lines  thflt  were  drawn  on  tlie  board,     Soe  Cicero  de  Orat,  i*  60, 
rneet.  Clftv.  ■  Adam's  Rom.  Ant  p.  453  ;  Smith's   Dict»  of  Gr. 
>m.  Ant  art.  Latnmculi. 

*o  dat<>  etr^tset.}  Dtire,  was  the  proper  word  with  regard  to  ih« 
in  this  ganie.     8p<tlding. 

bere  i&  flomethiug  that  I  do  not  like  in  Buch  eameEt  aasevemtion, 
imtilian  haa  spoken  in  a  amLUar  way  befoE©,  i^.  %  ^Q,  ^oldwjg, 
J,  33;  iL  7,  Q5, 
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increase  to  our  labour,  but  will  lead,  at  length,  to  almost  inooiK  ^ 
ceivable  results.  We  may  first  learn  pieces  of  poetry,  then  ^^^ 
passages  from  orators,  and  at  last  composition  of  a  less  studied 
kind,  and  more  remote  from  the  style  of  oratory,  as  that  of 
writers  on  law.  42.  For  what  is  intended  as  an  exercise  ought 
to  be  of  a  rather  difficult  nature,  in  order  that  that  for  which  it 
is  intended  as  an  exercise  may  be  easier ;  just  as  athletes  ac- 
custom their  hands  to  leaden  weights,  though  they  must  use 
them  empty  and  unarmed  in  actual  combats. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  is  found  to  be  true  by  daily 
experience,  that  in  minds  of  a  somewhat  slow  nature,  the  im« 
pression  of  what  is  recent  on  the  memory  is  by  no  means  exact 

43.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  strength  the  interval  of  anight 
gives  it;  and  a  reason  for  the  fact  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
covered 5  whether  it  be  from  the  effort,  the  fatigue  of  which  was 
a  hindrance  to  itself,  being  suspended  during  the  time ;  or 
whether  it  be  that  reminiscence,  which  is  the  most  efficient 
quality  of  the  memory,  is  cherished  or  matured ;  certain  it  is, 
that  what  could  not  be  repeated  at  first,  is  readily  put  together 
on  the  following  day ;  and  the  very  time  which  is  generally 
thought  to  cause  forge tfulness  is  found  to  strengthen  the  memory. 

44.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinarily  quick  memory  soon     f 
allows  what  it  has  grasped  to  escape  it ;  and  as  if,  after  dis-     ' 
charging  a  present  duty,  it  owed  nothing  further,  it  resigns  its 
charge  like  a  dismissed  steward.     Nor  is  it  indeed  surprising 
that  what  has  been  longest  impressed  upon  the  mind  should 
adhere  to  it  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 

From  this  difference  in  minds  a  question  has  arisen,  whether 
those  who  are  going  to  deliver  a  speech  should  learn  it  by  heart 
word  for  word,  or  whether  it  he  sufficient  to  mobster  merely  the 
substance  and  order  of  particulars.  45.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  certainly  no  general  decision  can  be  given  ;  for,  for  my 
own  part,  if  my  memory  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  time  be 
not  wanting,  I  should  wish  not  a  single  syllable  to  escape  me ; 
else  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  write.  Such  exactness  we 
should  acquire  in  childhood;  and  the  memory  should  be 
brought  to  such  a  condition  by  exercise,  that  we  may  never 
learn  to  excuse  its  failures.  To  be  prompted,  therefore,  and 
to  refer  to  one's  writing,  is  pernicious,  as  it  grants  indulgence 
to  carelessness ;  nor  will  a  speaker  feel  that  he  retains  with  \ 
sufficient  security  that  yAi\c\\  \ift  \s  Sxv  Tia  i<eiax  ^iVs^Vck.^.    id.    I 
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HeBce,  too,  proceed  interruptions  in  the  course  of  our  speech, 
and  a  mode  of  delivery  halting  aud  irregular^  while  the 
speaker^  appearing  like  one  wbo  has  learned  a  lesson,  destroys 
the  i^hole  grace  of  what  he  had  written  with  grace,  by  making 
it  evident  that  be  did  write  it.  47.  But  a  good  memory  gains 
tis  credit  even  for  readineBS  of  wit,  as  we  appear,  not  to  have 
brought  what  we  utter  from  home,  but  to  have  conceived  it 
on  the  instant ;  an  opinion  which  is  of  great  service  both  to  the 
speaker  and  to  his  cause  ;  for  a  judge  admires  more,  and  diS' 
trusts  less,  that  which  he  regards  as  not  having  been  pre-con- 
certed to  mislead  him.  We  should  therefore  consider  it  && 
one  of  the  moat  excellent  artifices  in  pleading  to  deliver  some 
parts  of  our  speech^  which  we  have  extremely  well  cotxnected,  as 
if  they  had  not  been  connected  at  all,  and  to  appear,  at  times, 
like  persons  thinking  and  doubting,  seeking  vvhat  we  have  in 
reality  brought  with  us,  4B.  What  it  is  best  for  a  speaker  to 
do,  then,  in  regard  to  memory,  cannot  escape  the  apprehension 
of  any  one. 

But  even  if  a  person's  memory  b€  naturally  dull,  or  if  time 
be  but  short,  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  tie  himself  down  to 
a  series  of  words,  when  to  forget  any  one  of  them  may  occa- 
sion either  disagreeable  hesitation,  or  total  silence  ;  and  it  will 
be  far  safer  for  him,  after  treasuring  up  his  matter  in  his  mind, 
to  leave  himself  at  libeity  to  deliver  it  as  he  pleases ;  for  a 
speaker  never  loses  a  single  word  that  he  hm  chosen,  without 
regret,  and  cannot  easily  put  another  in  its  place  while  he  is  try- 
ing to  recollect  the  very  one  that  he  had  written.  4  9,  But  not  even 
such  power  of  substitution  is  any  remedy  for  a  weak  memoi^% 
unless  in  those  who  have  acquired  some  ability  in  epeaking 
extempore  ;  and  if  both  resources  be  wanting  to  a  speaker,  I 
would  advise  him  to  renounce  entirely  all  attempts  at  pleading, 
and  to  apply  himself,  if  he  has  any  talent  for  composition,  to 
writing.  But  such  unfortunate  weakness  of  memory  is  very 
rarely  seen, 

50.  What  strength  the  memory  may  attain  when  assisted 
by  nature  and  art,  Themistocles  may  be  named  as  an  instance, 
who,  as  is  generally  believed,  learned  to  speak  the  Persian 
language  accurately  ia  lees  than  a  year  ;•  or  Mithridates,  to 
whom  it  is  said  that  two  and  twenty  languages,  the  number  ot 


•  Thucyd,  i. 
Stepb, 


137;  Com.  Nep.  ii  10,  1.    Plutarch.  Themist  p  22U, 
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the  nations  over  whom  he  ruled,  were  known  ;*  or  Crassusf 
the  rich,  who,  when  he  was  praetor  of  Asia,  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  five  dialects  X  of  the  Greek  tongue,  that  in 
wluchsoever  of  them  a  complainant  sought  justice  from  him, 
he  pronounced  in  that  veiy  dialect  a  decision  on  his  case ;  or 
Cyrus,  who  is  supposed  to  haye  known  the  names  of 
every  one  of  his  soldiers.  51.  Theodectes,  also,  is  said  to 
have  heen  able  to  repeat  instantly  any  number  of  verses  after 
having  once  heard  ihem.  There  were  said  to  be  persons,  in 
my  time,  who  could  do  so,  but  I  never  had  the  fortune  to 
witness  such  a  performance.  The  belief  in  its  possibility  may 
well,  however,  be  cherished,  if  for  no  other  reason  thar 
that  he  who  thinks  it  practicable  may  hope  to  effect  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  delivery ;  the  effect  of  it,  and  qualifications  necessary  to  excellence 
in  ity  §  1 — 9.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  study  of  delivery  is 
useless,  10 — 13.  Of  the  voice,  its  natural  excellences  and  defects, 
14 — 18.  Care  that  should  be  taken  of  the  voice,  19 — 28.  Exercise 
of  it  necessary,  24 — 29.  Of  pronunciation  and  delivery ;  pronun- 
ciation should  be  clear,  30—34.  Distinct,  35—39.  Graceful  and 
agreeable,  40 — 42.  Of  equality  and  variety  in  the  tone  of  the 
v^oice,  43 — 52.  Of  the  management  of  the  breath,  53 — 56.  Of 
fiedling  into  a  singing  tone,  57 — 60.  Of  aj^opriate  pronunciation 
and  delivery,  61—64.  Of  gesture,  65 — 68.  Of  decorum,  69—71. 
Of  the  countenance,  72—81.  Of  the  management  of  other  parts 
of  the  body,  82 — 87.  Of  imitation ;  must  not  be  in  excess,  88 — 
91.  Of  certain  common  gestures  and  attitudes  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  92 — 116.  Of  faulty  and  unbecoming  gestures,  117 — 180. 
Of  habits  in  which  many  speakers  indulge,  131 — 136.  Of  dress, 
and  the  management  of  the  toga»  137 — 149.  An  orator  must 
adapt  his  delivery  to  his  subject,  and  to  the  characters  of  those 
before  whom  he  speaks ;  various  remarks  on  decorum  in  speaking, 
150 — 176.  But  everything  cannot  be  taught,  and  an  orator  must 
consult  his  own  powers  and  qualifications,  177—184. 

1.  Delivet-y  is  by  most  writers  called  (iction ;  but  it  appears 
t)  derive  the  one  name  from  the  voice,  and  the  other  from  the 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  24,  xxv.  2;  Aul.  QelL  xvii.  17. 

+  Val.  Max.  viiL  7,  6. 

X  Attic^  Ionic,  Doric,  ifiolio,  oad  l£&cedoniaa. 
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gesture ;  for  Cicero  ealb  action  sometimes  the  Imif^wi^e.^  m  it 
were,*  and  sometimes  the  eloquence  of  the  body.f  Yet  he 
mitkes  two  constituent  parts  of  action,  which  are  the  same  as 
tliose  of  delivery,  toic*^  and  jnotion*  We,  therefore,  make  use  of 
dither  term  indiscriminately. 

S.  As  for  the  thing  itself,  it  has  a  wonderful  power  and  effi- 
cacy in  oratory ;  for  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what 
sort  of  thoughts  ^e  conceive  within  ourselves,  as  it  is  in  i^hat 
manner  we  express  them ;  since  those  whom  we  address  are 
moved  only  as  they  hear.  Accordingly  there  is  no  proof,  that 
proceeds  in  any  way  from  a  pleader,^  of  Buch  strength  that  it 
may  not  lose  its  effect,  unless  it  be  supported  hy  a  tone  of 
affirmation  in  the  speaker.  All  attempts  at  exciting  the  feel- 
[  ings  must  prove  ineffectual,  unless  they  be  enlivened  hy  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  by  hia  hok,  and  by  the  a^ti^in  of  almost 
Ai>  whole  body.  8.  For  when  y^e  have  displayed  energy  in  all 
thee©  respects,  we  may  think  ourselves  happy,  if  the  judg*? 
catches  a  single  spark  of  our  fire  ;  and  we  surely  cannot  hope 
to  mov^e  him  if  we  are  languid  and  supine,  or  expect  that  he 
will  not  si  amber  if  we  jglwh,  4.  Even  actors  on  the  stage  give 
proof  of  the  power  of  deliveiy,  since  they  add  so  much  grace 
even  to  the  best  of  our  poets,  that  the  same  passages  delight 
ns  infinitely  more  when  they  are  heard  than  when  they  are 
rend  ;  and  they  gain  a  favourable  li earing  for  the  most  con- 
tf  mptible  performances,  insomneh  that  pieces  which  have  no 
place  in  our  libraries  are  welcomed  time  after  time  at  the 
theatre-  5.  If,  then,  in  matters  which  we  know  to  be  ficti- 
tious and  unreal,  delivery  is  of  such  effect  as  to  excite  in  us 
anger,  tears,  and  concern^  how  much  additional  weight  must 
it  have  when  we  also  believe  the  subjects  on  which  it  is 
bestowed?  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  language  of  but  moderate  merit,  recommended  by  a 
forcible  delivery,  will  make  more  impression  than  the  very 
best,  if  it  be  unattended  with  that  advantage »  6,  Accord- 
ingly Demosthenes,  when  he  was  asked  what  was  the 
chief  excellence  in  the  whole  art  of  oratory,  gave  the  palm  to 

*  Etft  enim  actio  quem  serma  Gorpe/ni,    Cic.  de  Orat>  iii.  60. 
f  Est  ertim  actio  q-uasi  corporis  qita^dam  elaquentia,  fuwn  c<m*t^  d 
voee  K*5»e  ffioin,     Cie,  Orat.  c.  1 T. 

t  That  is,  which  ia  not  altogether  of  an  inartificial  kind.     See  v.  1» 
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delivery,  and  assigned  to  it  also  the  second  and  third  place, 
until  he  ceased  to  be  questioned  ;  so  that  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  esteemed  it  not  merely  the  principal,  but  the  only 
excellence.  7.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  himself  studied 
it  under  Andronicus  *  the  actor,  and  with  such  success  that 
^schines,  when  the  Rhodians  expressed  admiration  of  his 
speech,  appears  to  have  exclaimed  with  great  justice,  What  if 
you  had  heard  him  himself  deliver  it  ?  8.  Cicero  t  also  thinks 
that  delivery  has  supreme  power  in  oratory.  He  says  that 
Cneius  Lentulus  obtained  more  reputation  by  his  delivery  than 
by  any  real  power  of  eloquence ;  that  it  was  by  delivery  that 
Caius  Gracchus,  in  deploring  his  brother's  death,  excited  the 
tears  of  the  whole  Roman  people  ;  and  that  Antonius  and 
Orassus  produced  great  impression  by  it,  but  Hortensius  more 
than  either  of  them.  A  proof  of  this  remark  regarding 
Hortensius,  is,  that  his  writings  are  so  much  below  that  cha- 
racter for  which  he  was  long  accounted  the  chief  of  our 
orators,  then  the  rival  of  Cicero,  and  at  last,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  second  to  him;  whence  it  appears  that  there  was 
some  charm  in  his  delivery  which  we  do  not  find  in  reading 
him.  9.  Indeed,  as  words  have  much  power  of  themselves,  as 
the  voice  adds  a  particular  force  to  thought,  and  as  gesture 
and  motion  are  not  without  meaning,  some  great  excellence 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  when  all  these  sources  of  power 
are  combined. 

10.  Yet  there  are  some  who  think  that  an  unstudied  mode  of 
delivery,  such  as  the  impulse  of  the  individual  speaker's  mind 
produces,  is  more  forcible,  and  indeed  the  only  mode  of  deli- 
very worthy  of  men.  But  those  who  hold  tiiis  opinion  are 
mostly  such  as  make  it  their  practice  to  decry  all  care,  and  art, 
and  polish  in  speaking  in  general,  and  to  condemn  whatever  is 
acquired  by  study  as  affected  and  unnatural;  or  such  as  pretend 
to  imitate  antiquity  by  an  assumed  rudeness  of  style  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  Cicero  I  says  that  Lucius  Cotta  used  to  do. 
11.  Let  those,  however,  who  think  it  enough  for  men  to  be 
born  to  become  orators,  enjoy  their  own  opinion,  but  let  them 

*  Satyrus  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  instructor  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  as  in  Plutarch. 

f  Orat.  0.  56.  Concerning  Lentulus,  Gracchus,  Antonius,  CraASua, 
Hortensius,  see  Brut.  c.  66,  89,  38,  43,  S8 ;  de  Orat.  ill.  56. 

t  De  Or&t.  m.  11, 12  ;  Brut.  74. 
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be  indalgent,  at  the  same  time,  to  tke  trouLIe  which  I  take, 
who  believe  thai  lliere  can  be  no  conaumniate  excellence  except 
hen  nature  is  assisted  by  art,  12.  But  I  allow,  i^ithout  the 
it  reluctance,  that  the  chief  power  rests  with  nature  ;  for  he, 
assuredly,  will  be  ucable  to  deliver  himself  properly,  to  whom 
either  memory  is  wantLng  for  retaining  what  he  has  written,  or 
ready  facihty  in  uttering  what  he  hag  to  i?peak  extempore ;  or 
if  any  incurable  defects  of  utterance  disable  him.  There  may 
even  be  such  extraordinary  deformity  of  body  in  a  person  that 
it  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  effort  of  art,  13.  Nor  can  a 
weak  voice  attain  any  degree  of  escelleiice  in  delivery ;  for  we 
may  manage  a  sound  and  strong  voice  as  we  please,  but  a  bad 
or  weak  voice  prevents  us  from  doing  many  things  that  are 
neceisary,  as  giving  emphasis  and  elevation  of  tone,  and  forces 
us  to  do  many  other  things  that  we  ought  to  avoid,  as  breaking 
our  sentences,  adopting  an  unnatural  pitch,  and  recruiting  u 
hoarse  throat  and  exlmnsted  lungs  with  au  offensive  resemblance 
to  singings  But  let  mt^  now  apeak  of  him  who  is  so  qualified 
by  nature  that  rules  will  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  him. 

14.  Since  deliveiy  in  general,  as  I  said,  depends  upon  two 
things,  voice  and  gesture,  of  which  the  one  affects  the  eyes  and 
the  other  the  ears,  the  two  senses  through  which  all  impressions 
find  their  way  into  the  mind*  it  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the 
tmice,  to  which,  also,  the  gesture  is  to  be  adapted. 

In  regard  to  it,  tlien,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  mwkat 
n  of  vowe  we  havej  and  the  ne?ct,  hotc  we  jisti  it  The  natural 
power  of  the  voice  is  estimated  by  its  qvantity  and  its  quality. 
15,  Of  these,  the  gitaniitt/  is  the  more  simple  consideration, 
for  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  is  either  mw^/i  or  little ; 
but  between  the  extremes  of  these  quantities  there  are  many 
diversities,  and  many  gradations  from  the  lowest  tone  to  the 
highest,  and  from  the  highmt  to  the  lowest.  Quality  is  more 
varied;  for  the  voice  is  eitlier  dear  or  husky,  full  or  weak, 
iinoGth  or  rough,  of  sffmller  or  larger  compass,  hard  or  Jl§^ble, 
Bharp  or  flat.  16.  The  breath  may  also  be  longer  or  shorter. 
As  to  the  causes  whence  each  of  these  peculiarities  arises,  it  is 
EOt  necessary  to  the  deaign  of  my  work  to  consider  whether  the 
difference  lies  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  breath 
is  generated,  or  in  those  through  which,  as  through  tubes,  it 
passes ;  whether  it  results  from  the  nature  of  the  voice  itself, 
or  from  the  impulse  which  it  receives  v  Qi  "^W\Wt:  ^Sx^sof^-iv 
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lungs,  or  of  the  chest,  or  even  of  the  head,  affords  it  most 
assistance ;  for  there  is  need  of  concorrent  aid  from  all  dieae 
parts,  as  well  as  of  a  clear  formation,*  not  only  of  the  moudi, 
but  also  of  the  nostrils,  through  which  the  lemaind^  of  the 
breath  f  is  expelled.  The  general  tone  of  the  roice,  howerer, 
ought  to  be  sweet,  not  grating. 

]  7.  In  the  management  of  the  voice  there  are  many  parti- 
culars to  be  observed ;  for  brides  the  three  main  distinctions 
of  acute,  grave,  and  intermediate,  there  is  need  of  manj 
other  kinds  of  intonation,  as  the  forcible  and  the  gentle^  the 
higher  and  the  lower;  and  of  slower  or  quicker  time. J  18.  But 
between  these  varieties  there  are  other  intermediate  varieties ; 
and  as  the  fEu^e,  though  it  consists  of  very  few  features,  is  infi- 
nitely diversified,  so  ^e  voice,  though  it  has  very  few  vanatums 
that  can  be  named,  has  yet  a  pecuUar  tone  in  each  individual ; 
and  the  voice  of  a  person  is  as  easily  distinguished  by  the  ear, 
as  the  fece  by  the  eye. 

19.  But  the  good  qualities  of  the  voice,  like  those  of  all  our 
other  faculties,  are  improved  by  attention  and  deteriorated  by 
neglect.  The  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  voice  by  orators, 
however,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  required  from 
einging-masters  ;§  though  there  are  many  things  equalfy 
necessary  to  both  ;  as  strength  oilaodij,  for  instance,  that  the 
voice  may  not  dwindle  down  to  the  weak  tone  of  eunuchs, 
women,  and  sick  persons ;  strength  which  walking,  anointing 
with  oil,  continence,  and  easy  digestion  of  food,  which  is  the 
result  of  moderation  in  eating,  contribute  to  maintain.  20.  It 
is  necessary,  also,  that  the  throat  be  in  good  condition,  that  is, 
soft  and  flexible,  for  by  any  defect  in  it  the  voice  may  be 
rendered  broken,  husky,  rough,  or  squeaking  ;|  for  as  flutes, 
receiving  the  same  breath,  give  one  sound  when  the  holes  are 
stopped,  another  when  they  are  open,  another  when  the  instru- 

*  Suamtate!]  He  says  that  of  the  organs  which  is  properly  ^pUcable 
only  to  the  enecX  produced  by  them. 

f  Quod  8uperest  vocit.]  What  remama  of  the  breath  that  oonsiitates 
the  voice. 

X  SpcUUs — lentioribtii  a/ut  cUatiorihut.']  Said  with  referenoe  to  long 
and  short  syllables,  of  which  feet  and  numbers  consist.     Ca/pperwmar, 

§  A  pkonascis.]  A  phonaacus  was  *  person  who  taught  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  in  general,  either  in  singing  or  speaking. 

j)  ScimdUiM'.']  Is  split,  as  it  were,  into  several  tones,  instead  of  having 
ODe  full  tone.    Compare  Fim/d^Kwr  etiam  tpvritui,  «n«^i.  ^\. 
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ments  are  not  thoroughly  clean,  and  another  when  they  ai-e 
cracked ;  so  the  throatj  T;vhen  swollen,  strangles  the  voice* 
ivben  not  clear,  stifles  it.  when  dj^,  roughem  it,  and  when 
affected  mih  apaams,  girea  forth  a  sound  like  that  of  broken 
pipes.  SL  The  breath,  too,  is  stjmetimes  broken  bj  some  obstruc- 
tion, as  a  small  stream  of  water  by  a  pebble,  the  current  of 
which,  thwigh  it  unites  soon  after  the  obatructioOj  yet  leaves 
something  of  a  Yoid  behind  it  Too  much  moisture  also  im- 
pedes the  voice,  and  too  little  weakens  it.  As  to  fatigue,  it 
ftSefts  the  voice  a3  it  affects  the  whole  body,  not  for  the  present 
merely,  but  for  some  time  afterwards, 

2*2,  But  though  exercise  is  necess^iry  alike  for  singing* 
laaeters  aud  orators,  in  order  that  all  their  faculties  m&j  be  in 
fiill  vigour,  yet  the  same  kind  of  attention  to  the  body  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  both;  for  certain  times  for  walking  cannot 
he  fixed  for  himself  by  a  man  who  is  occupied  in  so  many 
duties  of  civil  life,  nor  can  be  tune  his  voice  at  leisure  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  notes  ;  or  give  it  rest  when  he  pleases 
fixim  the  labours  of  the  forum,  since  ho  has  often  to  speak  on 
many  trials  in  succesaion,  23,  Nor  need  he  observe  the 
same  care  iu  regard  to  diet ;  for  he  has  occasion,  not  &o  much 
for  a  soft  and  sweet  voic^^  as  for  one  that  is  strong  and  dum- 
ble,  and  though  singers  may  soften  all  sounds,  even  tlie 
highest,  by  a  certain  modulation  of  the  voice,  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  often  speak  with  roughness  aud  vehemence.  We 
must  frequently,  also,  watch  whole  nights,  we  must  imbibe  the 
smoke  of  the  lamp  by  which  we  study,  and  remain  long,  during 
the  day-tirae»  in  garments  moistened  with  perspiration.*  24. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  weaken  our  voice  by  delicate  treatment 
of  ourselves,  or  bring  it  to  a  condition  which  will  not  be  en- 
during ;  hut  let  tbe  exercise  which  we  give  it  be  similar  to  the 
exertion  for  which  it  is  destined ;  let  it  not  be  relaxed  by  waut 
of  use,  but  strengthened  by  practice,  by  which  all  difficulties 
are  smoothed. 

'35.  To  learn  passages  of  authors  by  heart,  in  order  to 
exercise  the  voice,  will  be  an  excellent  method ;  for  as  to  those 
-who  spealc  extempore,  the  feeling  which  is  excited  by  their 

*  A  prjwitice  whick  the  phona*d  say  sliould  be  avoided,  and  make  it 
A  rule  that  aft«r  great  perapiration  tbe  orator  should  anoint  himself 
with  oil ;  bot  uptiakei^  cannot  adhere  strlotly  to  the  precepts  of  the 
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matter  prevents  them  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  voice; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  learn  passages  of  as  much  variety  of  8ul> 
ject  as  possible,  such  as  may  exercise  us  in  exclamation,  in 
discussion,  in  the  familiar  style,  and  in  the  softer  kind  of 
eloquence,*  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  every  mode  of 
speaking.  26.  This  will  be  sufficient  exercise  ;  bat  the  deli- 
cate voice,  which  is  too  much  nursed,  will  be  unequal  to  any 
extraordinary  exertion ;  just  as  athletes  accustomed  to  the  oU 
and  the  gymnasium,  though  they  may  appear,  in  their  own 
games,  handsome  and  strong,  yet,  if  we  were  to  order  them  on 
a  military  expedition,  and  require  them  to  carry  burdens  and 
pass  whole  nights  on  guard,  would  soon  faint  widi  fetigue,  and 
long  to  be  anointed  and  to  perspire  at  freedom  in  an  undress. 
27.  Who,  indeed,  in  a  work  like  this,  would  endure  to  find  it 
directed  that  sunshine  and  wind,  cloudy  and  very  dry  days, 
should  be  objects  of  dislike  to  an  orator  ?t  If,  then,  we  be 
called  upon  to  speak  in  the  sun,  or  on  a  windy,  moist,  or 
hot  day,  shall  we  desert  onr  clients  ?  As  to  the  admonitions 
that  some  give,  that  an  orator  should  not  speak  when  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion,  or  heavy  after  a  full  meal,  or  intoxicated, 
or  after  having  just  vomited,  I  suppose  that  no  man,  who 
retains  possession  of  his  senses,  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly. 

28.  It  is  not  without  reason,  however,  directed  by  all  writers, 
that  we  should  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  the  voice  at  the 
period  of  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  because  it  is 
then  naturally  obstructed,  not,  as  I  think,  from  heat,  as  some 
have  imagined,  (for  there  is  more  heat  in  the  body  at  other 
periods  of  life,)  but  rather  from  excess  of  moisture,  with  which 
that  age  abounds.  29.  Hence  the  nostrils,  too,  and  the 
breast,  dilate  at  that  time,  and  the  body  germinates,  as  it 
were,  all  over,  and  consequently  every  part  is  tender  and 
liable  to  injury. 

But,  that  I  may  return  to  my  subject,  I  consider  the  best 
kind  of  exercise  for  the  voice,  when  it  is  well  strengthened 
and  developed,  to  be  that  which  has  most  resemblance  to  the 
orator's  business,  namely,  to  speak  every  day  just  as  we  plead 

*  Fleams  ]  That  is,  passages  which  require  to  be  spoken  in  a  tone 
adapted  for  exciting  pity,  a  tone  which  approaches  to  singing ;  see  sect. 
170  ;  also  i.  11,  12.     Spalding. 

f  Quintilian  doubtless  alludes  to  some  work  or  works  in  which  such 
directiona  had  been  given. 
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[in  the  forum  ;  for,  by  ibia  tnearis,  not  only  the  voice  ftnd  Innga 
idJl  he  BtrenglhenedT  but  a  j^iiceful  carriage  of  the  bodj, 
suited  to  our  style  of  speaking,  wUl  be  acquired* 

30,  As  to  ritks  for  delimrif^  they  are  precisely  the  same  aa 
those  for  language. 

For  as  language  ought  to  be  correct,  dsar,  elegmtt,  and  to  the 
purpose,  so  delivery  will  be  correct,  that  is,  free  from  fault,  if  our 
pronunciation  heeimf,  char,  agreeable,  and  p(diithed,  tiiat  is,  of 
such  a  kind  that  nothiug  of  the  rustic  or  the  foreigu  •  be  heard 
in  it;  for  the  saying  Barbarimi  G'riEmmve.f  that  a  man  is 
**  Barbarian  or  Greek,"  is  not  without  good  foundation,  since 
we  judge  of  men  by  their  tones  as  of  money  by  its  clink, 
3 1 .  Hence  will  arise  the  excellence  which  Enniua  admired, 
when  he  said  that  Cetkegits  was  a  man  of  s weedy  speakinff  voice, 
a  quality  vety  different  from  that  which  Cicero  censures  in 
those  who,  as  he  said,  barked  rather  than  pkaded.j,  There 
are»  indeed,  many  faults  in  pronunciation,  of  which  1  spoke  iu 
a  part  of  my  fii-st  lK>Ckk,§  when  I  was  giving  directions  for 
forming  the  speech  of  children,  judging  it  moat  to  the  purpose e 
to  mention  them  under  that  age  at  which  they  may  be  cor- 
rected. 32.  If  the  voice,  too,||  be  naturally,  so  to  speak,  sound, 
it  will  have  none  of  those  defects  to  which  I  just  now  alluded  ; 
and  it  will,  moreover,  not  be  dull  sounding^  gross,  hawUng^ 
hard,  8tif,  inefficient.^  thick,  or,  on  the  contmry,  thin,  weak, 

making,  small,  soft,  effeminate  ;  while  the  breathing,  at  tlje 

me  timcj  should  bo  neither  shorty  nor  unsustained^  nor 
di^ctilt  to  recover. 

*  See  the  anecdote  of  Theophrftstus,  viii.  1,  2. 

■f  Of  thiii  proverb  I  find  no  mentioo  in  any  otber  author;  and  I  s&e 
tbat  it  m  generally  undergtood  aa  rBfei-ring  to  a  persou  who  apoke  bad 
Latin,  aaid  was  accordingly  regarded  by  the  Romana  fa  a  IjArbariati  orj 
ft  Gb«ek  ;  and  Gegner,  therefore,  refers  ua  to  i,  1,  13,  where  QuiDtili^i| 
Jipeaks  of  Latin  pronunciatioti  being  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Oreelc*  1 
The  proverb,  however,  njay  net  have  referred  only  to  Latin  prommcia- 
tion,  but  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.     iS^alding. 

X  Cicero  Brut  c.  15 ;  Qmt.  Yd.  M. 

i  1. 1,  37 ;  6,  32  ;  8,  1  i  and  eepeciflUy  the  whole  of  o,  11,     Gemer. 

II  Tbia  mnat  be  connected  with  the  reqniflitea  mentioned  in  sect  30, 
Spidding, 

II  Vana.]  "VVhat  eort  of  voice  a  iiox  vana  is,  1  am  as  ignorant  aa 
Burmanu,  who  wisheBj  mal  I  thick  judiciouely,  to  put  tOBta  in  the 
place  of  rana>  referring  to  vaUiia^em  (if-i&,  Co  uraeLl,  j.  9*  attrwrn  vem/i 
latfaiils,  yiL  12  ;  besidea  s^ertd  poja^sAgea  of  Cicero  which  may  easily 
b*  found,     Spaidimj. 
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33.  Our  pronunciation  will  be  cUar^  if,  in  the  first  pL 
our  words  are  uttered  entire ;  for,  by  many,  part  of  them  id 
often  swallowed,  and  part  never  formed,  as  they  fail  to  pio-l 
nounce  the  last  syllables  of  words  while  they  dwell  on  the! 
sound  of  the  first.     34.  But  though  the  full  articulation  oil 
words  is  absolutely  necessary,  yet  to  count  and  number,  asitl:ii^ 
were,  every  letter,  is  disagreeable  and  offensive ;  for  vowels  | 
very  frequently  coalesce,  and  some  consonante  are  elided  when 
a  vowel  follows.     I   have   abeady  given*  an  example  of  I 
both,  in 

MuUum  Ule  et  terrii, 

35.  The  concurrence  of  consonants  that  would  produce  a 
harsh  sound  is  also  avoided,  whence  we  have  peUeadt,  coUegiX^^ 
and  other  forms  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  J  Thus  the 
delicate  utterance  of  his  letters  was  a  subject  of  praise  in 
Catulus.§ 

The  second  requisite  to  clearness  of  pronunciation  is,  that 
the  phrases  be  distinct^  that  is,  that  the  speaker  begin  and  stop 
where  he  ought.  He  must  observe  where  his  words  are  to  be 
reined  in,  as  it  were,  and  suspended,  (what  the  Greeks  call 
wrodtaa-ro^Ji,  or  i/croffnyjx^,)  and  where  they  are  to  be  altogether 
brought  to  a  stand.  36.  After  pronouncing  the  words  Arma 
virumque  cano,\\  there  is  a  suspension  only,  because  they  are 

♦  IX.  4,  40.  t  For  perlexit,  conUgit, 

t  Alio  loco.']  Spalding  supposes  that  we  should  read  iEto  loco,  the 
place  to  which  he  has  just  alluded.  §  Cicero  Brut.  o.  74. 

il  Arma  vimmqtie  cano,  TrojcB  qui  primua  ab  ori» 

ItcUiam,  fato  profuguSf  LoAfinaque  venit 

Litora :  rmUtvm  iUe  et  terria  jactatiu  et  alto, 

Vi  awperOm,  scevm  memorem  Jtmonis  oh  ira/m  ; 

Mvlta  quoque  et  hello  passtba,  dum  conderet  urbemf 

Inferretque  deos  Latio :  genua  v/nd-e  Latinum, 

Albamque  palret,  alque  aUce  moenia  Bomai. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forc'd  by  fate, 

And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 

Expell'd  and  ezil'd,  left  the  Trojan  shore  ; 

Long  labours,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore^ 

And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 

The  Latian  realm,  and  built  the  destin'd  town. 

His  banish'd  gods  restored  to  rites  divine. 

And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line, 

From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 

And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.    Dryden, 
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**DDnected  with  what  follows,  viruvi  Trojm  qui  primm  ^b  ons, 
after  which  tJier©  is  another  suspension  j  for  though  there  is 
a  difference  between  ivlmicfi  he  came  and  whither  he  came,  jet 
we  must  not  make  a  full  stop,  as  both  are  Bignified  hy  the 
safaje  word  venit.  37.  After  JtaUani  t  *e  make  a  third  Buspension, 
because  the  words  fato  profuifus  are  thrown  in,  and  break  tho 
connexion  which  esists  between  Italictm  and  LiiviTtaque^  For 
the  same  reason,  there  is  a  fourth  suspension  after  profufjus, 
wbeu  there  follows  Lmmiaqm  Htora,  after  which  there  will  bo 
a  full  stop,  because  there  another  sentence  commences-  In 
the  more  considerablw  distinctions,  howevei",  we  must  allow 
^  sometimes  a  longer  interval  of  time,  and  sometimes  a  shorter, 
for  it  niftkes  a  difference  whether  they  are  at  the  end  of  a 
period  or  onlj  at  that  of  a  phrase,  38,  I  shall,  accordingly, 
after  pausing  at  Liiora,  allow  myself  just  to  take  breath;  hut, 
when  I  come  to  the  words  atque  altm  munia  R&nim,  I  shall 
break  off,  make  a  full  stop,  and  proceedj  as  it  were,  to  a  new 
commencement.  39.  Pauses  are  also  made  sometimes  in 
periods  without  any  respiration  ;  as  in  the  passage,  In  cisia  vero 
pojmli  Eomani,  negotium  pubUc^tm  ^erens,  mmjkUr  eqnitimt,  &c. 
"  But  in  an  assembly  of  the  Rernati  people,  holding  a  public 
oflBce,  being  master  of  the  horse,"  ic.  This  sentence  has 
many  members,  for  there  are  several  distinct  thoughts ;  but  as 
one  period  comprehends  them  all,  we  nmst  make  but  short 
pauses  to  mark  the  intervals  between  them,  and  not  interrupt 
the  continuation  of  the  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  sometimes  take  breath  without  any  perceptible  pause,  in 
passages  where  wa  must  steal  a  respiration,  as  it  were ;  else, 
if  a  respiration  be  made  injudiciously,  it  may  cause  as  much 
obscurity  in  the  sense  as  a  wrong  distinction.  The  merit  of 
making  proper  distinctions  may  perhaps  be  little ;  but  without 
it  all  other  merit  in  speaking  would  be  vain. 

40.  That  delivery  is  elef/ant^  which  is  supported  by  a  voice 
that  is  easy,  powerfidy  fine,  fiemhU,  jirnK  m'ect,  udl'-siijitawed, 
clear,  pure,  that  cuts  the  air  avd  phuetraies  the  ear:  for  there 
is  a  kind  of  voice  naturally  qualified  tu  make  itself  heard,  not 
by  its  strength,  but  l>y  a  peculiar  excellence  of  tone ;  a  voice 
which  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  speaker,  susceptible  of 
every  variety  of  sound  and  in  ilex  ion  that  can  be  required,  and 
possessed,  as  they  say,  of  all  the  notes  of  a  musitai  insiniment . 
aad  to  ma)*) tain  it   there  should  be  streiigth  of  lungs^  aud 
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breath  that  can  be  steadily  prolonged,  and  is  not  likely  to  ank  ' 
under  labour.  41.  Neither  the  lowest  musical  tone,  nor  the 
highest,  is  proper  for  oratory ;  for  the  lowest,  which  is  £a! 
from  being  clear,  and  is  too  full,  can  make  no  impression  on 
the  minds  of  an  audience ;  and  the  highest,  which  is  very  sharp, 
and  of  excessive  shrillness,  rising  above  the  natural  pitch  of 
the  voice,  is  neither  susceptible  of  inflexion  from  pronunciation, 
nor  can  endure  to  be  kept  long  on  the  stretch,  42.  For  the 
voice  is  like  the  strings  of  an  instrument ;  the  more  relaxed 
it  is,  the  graver  and  fuller  is  its  tone  ;  the  more  it  is  stretched, 
the  more  thin  and  sharp  becomes  the  sound  of  it.  Thus  a  j 
voice  in  the  lowest  key  wants  force;  in  the  highest,  is  iu 
danger  of  being  cracked.  We  must,  therefore,  cultivate  the 
middle  tones,  which  may  be  raised  when  we  speak  with 
vehemence,  and  lowered  when  we  deliver  ourselves  with 
gentleness. 

43.  The  first  requisite  to  be  noticed  for  pronouncing  well, 
is,  that  an  equality  of  tone  must  be  maintained  :  so  that  oar 
speech  may  not  proceed  by  starts,  with  irregular  intervals  and 
tones,   confounding  long  syllables  vdth  short,  grave   sounds 
with  acute,  high  with  low,  and  halting  from  disorder  in  all 
these  particulars,  as  a  person  halts  in  walking  from  having 
legs  of  unequal  length.     The  next  requisite  is  variety  of  tonsy 
m  which  alone  pronunciation  consists.     44.  Nor  let  any  one 
suppose  that  equality  and  variety  are  incompatible ;   for  tb.^ 
fault  opposed  to  equaUty  is  inequality,  while  that  which  is 
opposed  to  variety  is  what  the  Greeks  call  fAovostSiq^  as  pre- 
senting always  one  and  the  same  aspect.     The  art  of  giving  . 
variety  to  pronunciation,  however,  not  only  adds  grace  to  it, 
and  pleases  the  ear,  but  relieves  the  hearer  by  the  change  that 
pervades   his  labour,    as  alterations   in    position,   standing., 
walking,  sitting,  lying,  relieve  the  body ;  for  in  no  one  of  those 
attitudes  can  we  endure  to  continue  long.     45.  But  what  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  (and  I  shall  treat  of  it  very  soon,) 
is,  that  the  tone  of  our  voice  must  be  kept  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  spesi,  and  the  feelings  of 
our  minds,  that  the  sound  may  not  disagree  with  the  sense. 
Let  us   avoid,   therefore,   that  which   is   in   Greek  termed 
monotony,  a  uniform  exertion  of  the  breath  and  voice;  and 
let  us  not  only  beware  of  uttering  anything  in  a  bawling  tone, 
which  is  madness,  or  in  the  tone  of  conversation,  which  wanti 
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[Tnation,  or  in  a  low  murmuring  tone,  by  ^hich  all  effort  is 

eced ;    40.  but  let  us  study  that  in  delivering  the  same 

of  speechea,  and  in  expressing  the  sam^  feelings^  tliere 

ij  yet  be  some  distinctions,  however  moderate,  in  our  tone, 

thtj  dignity  of  our  language,  the  nuture  of  our  thoughts, 

conclusions  or   commencements  of  our   periods,    or  Oiir 

aitions,  may  require;  just  as  painters  who  use  but  one 

bur,  nevertheless  make  some  parts  of  their  pictures  appear 
prominent,  and  others  more  retiring,   without   which 

'erence  they  could  not  even  have  given  due  forms  to  the 

fbs  of  their  figures. 

47.  Let  us  contemplate  the  commencement  of  the  noble 

tion  of  Cicero  on  behalf  of  Milo.  Do  we  not  see,  that  at 
almost  every  division  of  the  phrases,  the  tone  of  the  speaker 
must  bo  in  some  degree  varied,  though  the  same  kind  of  tone 
is  still  preserved  ?*  Etsi  vereor,  judiees,  ne  turpe  sit,  pro  for- 
tkmnoviro  dicer e  incipientern  timer e^  "Though  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  it  may  be  dishonourable  in  rae,  judges,  in 
beginning  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  bravest  of  men,  to  mani^ 
fest  fear."  48.  Notwithstanding  this  exordium  is,  in  its  whole 
clmracter,  constrained  and  submissive,  tot  only  as  being  an 
eatordium,  but  as  being  that  of  a  person  deeply  concerned,  jet 
the  tone  of  the  orator  must  have  been  fuller  and  more  elevated 
when  he  pro u ounce d  the  vf^rds  pro  fortissimo  viro,  "  on  behalf 
of  the  bravest  of  men,**  than  when  he  said  Etsi  vereor, 
**  Though  I  fear/*  and  ne  turps  sit,  "  lest  it  be  dishonourable," 
and  timeret  **  to  manifest  fear,"  4fi.  The  next  member,  after 
the  speaker  has  taken  breath,  mast  be  still  more  elevated  in 
tone,  rising  by  a  natural  effort,  because  we  utter  what  follows 
with  less  timidity,  and  because  the  magnanimiiy  of  Milo  is 
then  shown :  Minimeqtte  deceat,  quum  T.  Atmius  ipss  fnagis 
rdpuhlkm  de  saluta,  quani  de  md  pertitrbetttr,  *'  And  lest  it 
should  be  far  from  becoming,  when  Milo  himself  is  more 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  state  than  for  his  own,**  after 
which  there  follows  a  species  of  self-reproach,  me  ad  ejus 
causam  par  em  animi  magnitudineni  afferre  non  posse ,  *'  for  me 
to  be  unable  to  bring  equal  firmness  of  mind  to  his  defence/ 
He  then  casts  a  reflection  on  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
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Quamvi^  tra  eddem  facit,  tamm  vuUtta  mutundm  tsi^  "  Tkwa^  ^hj* 
<me^  be  the  Bume,  the  look  muui  be  varied.** 
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proceedings  :  Tamen  Jubc  now,  Judicii  nova  forma  tenet  oculoi^, 
"  Yet  this  new  form  of  proceedings,  attendant  on  a  new 
of  trial,  fills  my  eyes  with  dismay."  What  follows  he  deliven,! 
as  they  say,  with  the  full  sound  of  the  flute,*  Qu%  juocun- 
que  inciderunt,  consuetudinem  fori^  et  pistinum  morem  judick^ 
rum  requirunt,  "  since,  wherever  they  direct  themselvea, 
they  seek  in  vain  for  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  forum,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  legal  transactions.'*  The  next  phrase  is 
to  be  given  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  manner:  Non  enm 
corona  consessua  vester  ductus  est,  ut  solebat,  &c.  "  For  yoiff 
assembly  is  not  encircled  with  such  attendants  as  it  used  to 
be,"  &c.  51.  These  remarks  I  have  made  to  show,  that  not 
only  in  the  larger  divisions  of  a  cause,  but  even  in  the  phrases 
of  every  period,  some  variety  of  pronunciation  may  be  adopted, 
without  which,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  made  to  appear  as 
either  more  or  less  important. 

But  the  voice  must  not  be  strained  beyond  its  natural 
power,  for,  by  that  means,  it  is  often  choked,  and  becomes 
less  clear  the  greater  the  effort  that  is  used ;  and  sometimes, 
if  urged  too  hoc,  it  breaks  out  into  the  sound  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a  name  from  the  crowing  of  young  cocks.f 
52.  Nor  is  what  we  say  to  be  expressed  confusedly  through  too 
great  rapidity  of  utterance,  by  which  all  distinction  of  phrases 
is  lost,  and  all  power  of  touching  the  feelings ;  and  by  which 
words  are  even  sometimes  curtailed  of  their  syllables.  The 
fault  contrary  to  this  is  that  of  excessive  slowness,  and  it  is  a  ' 

*  The  commentators  do  nothing  to  illustrate  this  proverb,  except 
referring  to  i.  11,  6.  On  the  suggestion  of  Erasmus,  Adag.  i.  5,  96, 1 
would  compare  with  it  the  verses  of  Sophocles  cited  by  Cicero  ad 
Attic,  ii.  16.     (Bnmck.  Fragm.  Incert.  80.) 

^v(Tf  ydp  oif  (TfiiKpdiaiv  avXiffKoig  en, 
*AX\'  dypiaiQ  ^vffaiffi  0opj3eiac  aTtp, 
"He  blows  no  longer  with  small  pipes,  but  with  furious  bellows 
without  stop."    Spalding,     There  is  an  allusion  to  these  verses  in 
Longinus,  sect.  8. 

t  What  Greek  word  Quintilian  had  in  his  mind,  the  commentators 
have  not  discovered ;  for  as  to  jcXokt/ioc,  which  has  been  thrust  into 
most  texts,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  since  it  means  the 
cackling  of  hens.  But  the  lines  of  Juvenal  have  been  very  aptly  cited 
in  illustration  of  the  passage : 

Vocem  angustam,  quA  detenus  nee 
Hie  sonatf  quo  mordetw  gaUina  marito, 

Sa.t.  iiL  90.    Spalding, 
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;reat  fault,  for  it  ar^ea  a  difficulty  of  finding  somedimg  to 
«iy,  it  renders  tlie  hearer  drowsy  from  affording  no  eiciteraent 
Ito  liis  attention,  and,  T*hat  maj  be  of  some  importaace,  it 
llrastes  the  time  allowed  by  the  hour-glass.  Oar  pronuncia- 
J  fen  must  be  fluent,  not  precipitate,  well  regulated,  but 
InDt  slow. 

The  breath,  also,  must  not  be  drawn  too  frequently,  so 
'ns  to  break  our  sentences  to  pieces,  nor  must  it  be  prolonged 
until  it  iis  spent,  for  the  sound  of  tbe  voice,  when  the  breath 
is  just  lost,  ia  disagreeable  [  the  breatliiug  of  the  speaker  is 
like  that  of  a  man  held  long  under  water,  and  the  recovery  of 
~  ^0  breath  in  long  and  unseasonable,  as  being  made,  not  when 
we  please,  but  when  it  is  compulsoiy.  When  we  are  about  to 
pronounce  a  long  period,  therefore,  we  must  collect  oar  breath, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  ttike  much  time  about  it,  or  to  do  it 
dth  a  noiae,  or  to  render  it  at  all  observable ;  in  other  parts 
Tie  breath  may  be  freely  drawn  between  the  divisions  of  the 
Qatten  54.  But  we  anight  to  exercise  it^  that  it  may  hold  out 
i  long  as  possible.  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  strengthen  his, 
used  to  repeat  as  many  verses  as  he  could  in  succ^sion, 
limbing  up  a  hill  ;*  and  be  was  accustomed,  while  he  spoke 
at  home,  to  roll  pebbles  under  his  tongue,  that  he  might  pro 
tionnce  his  words  more  freely  when  his  rnouth  was  unencum- 
bered. 55.  Sometimes  the  breath  can  hold  out  long,  and  is 
ifficiently  ftill  and  clear,  hut  is  yet  incapable  of  being  firmly 
Listained,  and  is  consequently  tremuloiis,  resembling  eomo 
odies,  which,  though  strong  in  appearance,  are  nevertheless 
^eak  in  the  nerves.  This  imperfection  in  the  breath  the 
5 reeks  call  ^^dy^og,^ 

There  are  some  speakers  who  do  not  draw  their  breath  in 
be  ordinary  way,  but  suck  it  in  with  a  hissing  through  the 
finterstices  of  their  teeth.  Others  there  are,  who,  bj  incessant 
panting,  which  can  be  plainly  heard  within  their  mouth, 
resemble  beasts  labouring  under  burdens  or  in  the  yoke. 
56,  Some  even  affect  this  manner,  as  if  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  redundancy  of  matter  in  their  minds,  and  as  if  a 
greater  force  of  eloquence  were  rising  within  them  than  could 
-well  find  a  passage  through  their  throats.  Othera,  again,  have 
a  tightness  of  the  moutJi,  and  seem  to  struggle  with  their 
words  to  force  them  out.  To  cough,  to  make  frequent  expec- 
•  Pltitirch,  ML  IhmoBth,  c  7*  i  Soro  tVto^t  Gt  VoMrysn^c*. 
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torations,  to  hoist  up  phlegm  from  the  bottom  of  the  chest  tt^-^-^ 
it  were  with  a  windlass,*  to  sprinkle  the  by-standere  with  thft 
moisture  from  the  mouth,  and  to  emit,  in  speaking,  the  greater^ 
part  of  the  breath  through  the  nostrils,  may,  though  they  are 
not  properly  faults  of  the  voice,  be  nevertheless  reasonablj 
noticed  here,  as  it  is  m  the  use  of  the  voice  that  they  display 
themselves. 

57.  But  I  would  endure  any  one  of  these  faults  sooner  than 
one  with  which  we  are  annoyed  in  all  pleadings  and  in  every 
school ;  I  mean  that  of  speaking  in  a  singing  tone ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  more  to  be  condemned  for  its  absurdity 
or  for  its  offensiveness ;  for  what  is  less  becoming  to  an  orator 
than  such  theatrical  modulation,  which  at  times,  indeed,  resem- 
bles the  loose  singing  of  persons  intoxicated,  or  engaged  in  a 
revel  ?  58.  What  can  be  more  adverse  to  moving  the  feelings, 
than,  when  we  should  express  grief,  or  anger,  or  indignation, 
or  pity,  not  only  to  hold  back  from  those  affections,  to  which 
the  judge  ought  to  be  led,  but  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
forum  with  the  licence  of  games  at  dice  ?t  for  Cicero  said  that 
the  orators  from  Lycia  and  Caria  almost  sang  in  their  perorC' 
tions.  As  for  us,  we  have  even  somewhat  exceeded  the  more 
severe  modes  of  singing.  59.  Does  any  one,  let  me  ask,  sing 
in  defending  himself,  I  do  not  say  on  a  charge  of  murder,  or 
sacrilege,  or  parricide,  but  even  in  disputes  about  money 
transactions  or  the  settlement  of  accounts,  or,  in  a  word,  in 
any  kind  of  lawsuit  ?|  If  singing  is  at  all  to  be  admitted, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assist  the  modulation  of 
the  voice  with  the  lyre  or  the  flute,  or  even,  please  heaven, 
with  cymbals,  instruments  which  would  be  more  in  conformity 
with  such  an  offensive  practice. §     60.  Yet  we  fall  into  the 

*  [Velut]  trochleis.]  VehU  is  not  found  in  any  text^  but  the  necessity 
of  inserting  it  has  been  well  seen  by  Spalding. 

+  Lvdorum  talarivm  licentid.]  With  these  words  no  reader  or  critic 
has  been  satisfied.  Werlholf,  indeed,  a  friend  of  Gesner,  cites,  as 
some  support  to  them,  from  Cicero,  Philipp.  ii.  23,  ffominum  onuMMn 
n^quissimum,  qui  non  dubitaret  vd  m  foro  alea  Undere,  but  this,  as 
Spalding  observes,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  A  very  ingenious 
emendation  is  proposed  by  Pithoeus,  Lycwrwn  et  Carivm  licentid, 
Krhich  Spalding  thinks  likely  to  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  suits" 
admirably  with  what  follows.     Gedoyn  has  adopted  it  in  his  version. 

t  If  not,  his  advocate  should  equally  forbear  from  singing. 

^  Cymbals  being  used  in  the  ritee  of  the  Galli.     Comp.  i.  10,  81« 
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^Babsurdity  witli  willingness,  it>r  everj  oiio  is  charmed  Tvith  wlial 
^^Hie  liiniBelf  sings,  and  there  ia  less  labour  in  chanting  than  in 
^Bpmnouncmg  with  propriety.  There  are  some  auditors,  too, 
^Hirbo^  in  accordaace  with  their  other  depraved  iudulgencas,  are 
^^uttracted  oq  all  occasions  hy  the  expectation  of  pleasure  in 
^Bistening  to  sometliiug  that  maj  soothe  their  ears.  What, 
^Hhen,  it  may  be  objected,  does  not  Cicero  say  *  that  thsre  u  a 
^Ktort  of  scarcelif  perceptibb  chanting  in  omtorkal  language  f 
^HA^nd  does  not  this  proceed  from  an  impulse  of  nature  ?  lo 
^HLu&vrer  to  this  objection,  1  shall  show,  a  little  further  on^  when 
^Hftod  how  far  this  inflexion  of  the  voice,  or  even  chanting,  (but 
^^skanimg  svartiely  perceplihU^  a  term  Tvhich  most  of  our 
^Blpeakers  do  uat  choose  to  uuderstaud,)  is  admissible. 
^H  61.  It  is  nowj  indeed,  time  for  mo  to  say  wliat  dehvery  ta 
^^plie  pttrpoM  is ;  and  it  is  certainly  such  as  is  adapted  to  the 
r^  subjects  on  which  we  speak.  To  produce  this  quality  the 
^^ thoughts  and  feelings  contribute  most ;  and  the  voice  sounds 
^^us  it  is  struck  ;  but  as  feelings  are  m  some  cases  sincere,  and 
^Hu  others  assumed  and  fictitious,  those  which  are  sincere  burst 
^■brth  naturally,  as  those  of  persons  in  grief^  in  anger,  in  indig- 
^■aation  ;  yet  their  expression  is  Toid  of  art,  and  cousequentlr 
r  requires  to  he  formed  by  precept  and  method,  6^.  Fechugs, 
on  the  contrary,  ^vllich  are  assumed  by  imitation,  depend 
wholly  on  art,  and  do  not  proceed  from  nature  ;  and,  therefore, 
in  representing  such  feelings,  the  first  requisite  is  to  impress 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  to  conceive  lively  iilea*  of 
tbiiigs,  and  to  allow  nurselvea  to  he  moved  by  them  as  If  they 
were  real  j  and  then  the  voice,  as  an  intermediate  organ »  will 
convey  To  the  minds  of  the  judges  that  impression  which  it 
receives  from  our  own ;  for  the  voice  is  the  index  of  the  mindp 
and  has  as  many  variations  as  the  mind  itself.  63,  Hence, 
in  speaking  on  cheerful  sutjjects,  it  flows  in  a  full  and  clear 
tone,  and  is  itself,  as  it  were,  cheerfvl;  in  argument,  it  rouses 
itself  with  its  whole  force,  and  strains,  so  to  speak,  every  nerve ; 
in  anger,  it  is  fierce,  rough,  thick,  and  interrupted  with  frequeitt 
respirations  for  the  breath  cannot  hold  long  when  it  is  expelled 

*  Orat,  <%  18.  "There  is  alao  in  Bpeaking  a  sort  of  concealed  skigia^* 
DC^t  Uko  the  peroration  of  rhetoricianB  from  Phrjgia  or  Caria,  wMch  m 
nearly  a  ctsoit,  but  that  eort  wliieh  DemoatheneB  and  ^scbiuea  mean 
wlien  the  one  reproaches  the  other  with  the  affected  nioduliition  of  hii 
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in  extraordinary  quantities  ;  in  throwing  odium  on  persons  or  | 
things  it  is  slower^  hecause  it  is  in  general  only  those  on  the  I 
weaker  side  that  have  recourse  to  such  attempts ;  but  in  flat-  ' 
tering,  confessing,  apologizing,  supplicating,  it  is  gentle  and  ' 
rubmissive.  64.  The  tone  of  those  who  persuade,  advise,  pro 
mise,  or  console,  is  grave.  In  expressing  fear  and  shame,  the 
tone  is  staid;  in  exhortation  it  is  strong ;  in  dispute,  voluble; 
in  expressing  pity,  tender  and  moumfvl,  and  purposely  some- 
what weakened.  In  oratorical  digressions  the  voice  is  flowing, 
and  of  a  tranquil  clearness ;  in  statements  of  facts,  as  well  as 
in  familiar  conversation,  it  is  of  an  even  tone,  intermediate 
between  the  acute  and  the  grave.  65.  In  expressing  the  more 
vehement  feelings  it  rises ;  in  uttering  those  of  a  calmer  nature, 
it,  falls,  and  pitches  itself,  in  either  case,  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  degree  of  intensity. 

But  what  tones  of  voice  the  several  parts  of  speech  require, 
I  shall  omit  to  consider  at  present,  that  I  may  first  make  some 
remarks  on  gesture,  which  must  be  in  concert  with  the  voice, 
and  must,  as  well  as  the  voice,  obey  the  mind. 

How  much  power  gesture  has  in  a  speaker,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  consideration  that  it  can  signify  most  things 
even  without  the  aid  of  words.  66.  Not  only  a  movement  of 
the  hand,  but  even  a  nod,  may  express  our  meaning;  and 
such  gestures  are  to  the  dumb  instead  of  speech.  Dancing, 
too,  unaccompanied  by  the  voice,  often  conveys  a  meaning,  and 
touches  the  feelings  ;  the  state  of  a  person's  mind  is  seen  in 
his  looks  and  walk ;  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  which  are 
destitute  of  speech,  anger,  joy,  fondness,  are  discoverable  from 
the  glances  of  their  eyes,  and  other  indications  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.  67.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  signs, 
which  must  at  any  rate  46p6iid  on  motion,  make  such  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  whei^even  painting,  a  voiceless  production, 
and  always  keeping  the  same  form,  penetrates  into  our  inner- 
most feelings,  and  with  such  force  that  it  seems  at  times  to 
surpass  the  power  of  words.  On  the  contrary,  if  our  gesture 
and  looks  are  at  variance  with  our  speech ;  if  we  utter  any- 
thing mournful  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  or  assert  anything 
with  an  air  of  denial,  not  only  impressiveness  is  wanting  to 
our  words,  but  even  credibility. 

68.  Gracefulness  also   h'es  in   gesture   and   motion ;   and 
bence  Demosthenes  used  to  stud^  ^tctiou  ^hile  looking  into 
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large  mirror  ;*  and   though   the   polished   surface   made 
right  side  of  the  body  appear  the  left,  he  could  not\vith- 
anditjg   trust  hia  eyes   for  the  eflFect  which  he  would   be 
ahled  to  produce. 

[In  action,  as  in  the  whole  body,  the  head  holds  the  chief 
(se,  as  cODtrihuting  to  produco  both  tbe  gracefulness  ^\hich 
fljave  just  mentioned  J  and  expressiveness.  tJ0.  What  com  ri- 
tes to  gracefulness,  is,  first  of  all,  thiit  the  head  be  held  in 
j roper  and  natural  position  ;  for,  by  casting  down  the  head, 
amility  is  signified ;  by  tbj-owing  it  hack,  hauightiness ;  by 
lean  it)  g  it  on  one  side,  languor ;  by  keeping  it  rigid  and  nn- 
Daoved ,  a  certain  degree  of  rudeness.  70,  It  must  receive,  in 
the  next  place,  appropriate  motions  from  tbs  nature  of  the 
Ubject  on  which  we  speak,  that  it  may  agree  with  the 
_^  &lnre»  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  hands  and  oscillations 
of  the  body  ;  for  the  face  must  always  be  turned  in  tlie  same 
direction  as  the  gesture,  except  in  speaking  of  things  which 
we  disapprove,  or  are  unwilling  to  allow,  or  regard  with  aver- 
sion ;  so  that  we  may  appear  at  the  same  time  to  express  dis- 
hke  of  an  objett  with  the  look,  and  to  repel  it  with  the  hand  ; 
[  m  pronouncing  such  words  as  these  : 

Dt,  talem  at*ertite  ptslem  /t 
Ye  godsj  such  plngue  avert ! 

Euitd  equidtm  tali  me  digTwr  konore^X 

I  think  myself  not  woithy  of  Buch  honour. 

Tl,  But  the  head  expresses  meaning  in  various  ways|  for  be^ 
sides  its  motions  of  assenting,  refusing,  and  affirming,  it  ha« 
those  of  bashfulnesa,  hesitation,  admiration,  in dignation^  which 
are  ahke  known  and  common  to  all  persons.  Yet  to  gesticu- 
late with  the  head  alone  the  masters  of  theatrical  attitude 
regard  as  a  fault.  Even  frequent  nodding  with  it  is  thought 
ungraceful :  and  to  toss  it  to  and  fro,  and  shake  and  wiurl 
about  tbe  hair,  are  the  gestures  of  frenzied  inspiration. 

73.  But  the  chief  part  of  the  head  is  the  ftice.  With  the  face 
w*e  show  ourselves  suppliant,  menacing,  soothing,  sad,  cheerful, 
proud,  humble  ;  on  the  face  men  hang  as  it  were,  and  fix  tbeif 
gaze  and  entire  attention  on  it,  even  before  we  begin  to  speakj 

•  Plut.  Yit.  Dem.  c.  7  ;  Apuleius,  ApoL  p.  87,  ed.  Gentil 
f  Mil  m.  620.  X  Mu^V.^^'i^, 
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hy  the  face  we  express  love  and  hate  ;  from  the  face  we  under-  ' 
itand  mtmhers  of  thiDgi,  aad  its  expression  is  often  equiva- 
/eut  to  all  the  words  that  we  could  use*  73.  Accordingly  in 
the  pieces  composed  far  the  stage,  the  masters  in  the  art  of 
delivery  horrow  aid  for  eicitiog  the  feelings  even  from  their 
masks  ;  so  that,  in  tragedy,  the  mask  for  the  character  of 
Aerope  *  loots  niooriifQl ;  that  for  Medea,  fierce  ;  that  for 
Ajax,  indicates  disorder  of  mind ;  that  for  Hercules,  boldness  i 
74»  while  in  comedy,  besides  other  designations  hj  which  slaves, 
procurers,  parasites,  countrymen,  soldiers,  courtezans,  maifl- 
servants,  morose  or  good-natured  old  meUj  careful  or  extrava* 
gant  youths,  are  distinguished  one  from  another,  the  father, 
y^ho  plays  the  principal  part,  has,  because  he  is  sometimes  in 
a  passion  and  sometimes  calm,  a  mask  ivith  one  of  the  eye- 
brows raised,  and  the  other  lowered,  aad  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  actors  to  turn  that  side  more  frequently  to  the  audiencoH 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  part  of  the  cliaract«^| 
which  they  are  playing. 

75,  But  what  is  most  exprosaive  in  the  face  is  the  eye, 
through  which  the  mind  chiefly  manifests  itself  j   insomuch 
that  the  eyes,  even  while  they  remain  motionless,  can  sparkle 
with  joy,  or  contract  a  gloomy  look  under  sadness.     To  the 
eyes,  also,  nature  has  given  tears ^wMch  are  the  interpreters  of 
our  feelings,  and  which  burst  forth  in  grief,  or  trickle  gently 
,  down  in  joy.     But  when  the  eyes  are  in  motion,  they  assume 
nan  appearauce  of  eagerness,  or  disregard,  or  pride,  or  fitemness. 
'^or  mildness,  or  threatening  ;  all  which  feelings  will  he  mani- 
fested in  the  eyes  of  an  orator,  according  as  his  subject  shall 
■  require.      76.  But  rigid  and   distended,  languid   or   torpid, 
Iwanton  or  rolling,  they  ought  never  to  be ;  nor  should  they 
ever  seem  to  swim  or  look  watery  with  pleasure,  or  glance 
sideways,  or  appear  as  it  were  amorous,  or  as  if  they  were  ask- 
ing or  promising  something.     As  to  keeping  them  shut  or^ 
compressed  in  speaking,  who  would  do  so  hut  a  person  utterly^ 
ignorant  or  silly?     77.  To  aid  iu  producing  all  these  Cjcpres- 
sions,  there  is  a  kind  of  ministering    power   situate  in  the 
upper  and  lower  eyedids.     78.  Much  effect  is  also  produced 
by  the  eye-browa  ;  for  they  in  some  degree  form  the  i(K)k  of  the 

*  The  daughter  of  Cratenfl  of  Grate,  who  wae  violnied  by  ber  own 
fzither,  and  giveo  to  Naupliua  to  be  drowned  ;  but  he  delivered  her  ta 
Atreiis,  by  whom  she  beL-amc  the  motber  of  Agtimfmaoa  and  Menekuft 
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ejes.  and  exercise  a  comroand  over  the  forehead,  which^  bj 
their  influence,  is  contracted,  raised,  or  lowered  :  so  that  the 
only  thing  which  has  more  power  over  it  is  the  blood,  which  is 
moved  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  and,  when  it 
acts  under  a  skin  easily  affected  by  shame,*  mantles  into  a 
blush,  when  it  shrinks  hack  through  fear,  wholly  disappears, 
and  leaves  the  skin  cold  and  pale,  but  when  it  is  in  a  calm 
condition,  it  spreads  over  tlie  face  tliat  serene  hue  which  holds 
a  middle  place  between  blushing  and  paleness.  19.  It  is  a  fault 
in  the  eyebrows,  when  they  are  either  motionless,  or  too  full  of 
motion,  or  when  they  rise  and  fall  unequally,  as  I  observed 
just  now  t  with  respect  to  those  of  the  comic  mask,  or  when 
their  configuration  ia  at  variance  with  what  we  are  saying  ;  for 
anger  is  indicated  by  the  contraction,  sadness  by  the  lowering, 
and  cheerfulness  by  the  expansion  of  tlieni, 

80.  With  the  nose  and  tlie  lips  we  can  scarcely  signify 
anything  becomingly ;  (though  derision,  contempt,  and  disdain 
are  often  expressed  by  them;)  for  to  wrhikle  the  nose,  as 
Horace  J  says,  to  distend  it,  to  move  it  about,  to  rub  it 
incessantly  with  the  finger,  to  expel  the  air  with  a  sudden 
enort,§  to  stretch  open  the  nostrils  frequently,  []  or  to  push 
them  up  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  extremely  offensive ; 
and  even  to  blow  or  wipe  the  nose  very  often  is  not  nnjustlj 
blamed.  81.  As  to  the  lips,  there  is  something  unbecoming 
when  they  are  thrust  out,  or  held  in,  or  strongly  IT  pressed 
together,  or  widely  parted,  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth,  or  drawn 
hack  towards  eaeh  side,  perhaps  almost  to  each  ear,  or  screwed 
up  with  an  air  of  disdain,  or  made  to  hang  down,  or  emit  the 
voice  only  on  one  side.     To  lick  and  bite  t-hem  is  also  unbe- 

*  iTtfirmam  verecundid  nitcm,]  EquivaJeiit  to  moU^m  frimiii/aj.  vL  4, 
11.  t  Sect.  74, 

*  EpL  L  5,  23h     Nt  Mordida  mappa  Corrage^  narw. 

§  Pidso  s^i&itQ  spiritu  excufere.j  Such  ia  tlie  reading  in  Spaldmg'fl 
toit.     But  that  of  Gefincr  is  muck   better;  impulse  aubito  tpiritwin 

£[  Didueere.}  The  word  wiU  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Shakspone's 
line  :— 
^^  Bold  hatd  the  br&ath^  and  stretch  the  nostrila  wide- 

^rm  ScinduffditTr]  The  meaoiag  of  this  word  is  very  douhtfuh  Werl" 
holf,  Gtesner'B  iHend,  Buppofted  it  to  be  the  opposite  to  porriguntiit* 
v^hich  iuiinediatelj  precedee^  and  to  mcatij  accordingly,  the  effect 
which  is  pi^oduced  by  drawing  back  the  corner*  of  the  mouth  aa  aA  U 
com  press  the  lipe  againat  the  front  ttteth. 
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coming ;  and  the  mo^^ement  of  them  even  in  the  formation  o* 
our  words  Bhonld  be  but  moderate;  for  words  ought  to  be 
formed  rather  in  the  mouth  than  with  the  lips* 

82,  The  neck  ought  to  be  straight,  not  stiff  or  thrown  back 
The  throat  cannot  be  drawn  down  or  stretched  up  without 
equal  un gracefulness,  though  of  different  kinds  ;  but  uneasi* 
tjes3  is  attendant  on  the  tension  of  it.  and  the  Toice  is 
weakened  and  exhausted  by  it.  To  sink  the  chin  on  the 
breast  renders  the  voice  less  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  grower, 
from  the  throat  being  compressed. 

83*  To  shrug  or  contract  the  shoulders  is  very   seldom 

-  becoming ;  for  the  neck  is  shortened  by  it  i  and  it  begets  a 

'Kiean,  servile,  and  knavish  sort  of  gesture  ;  particularly  whea 

men  put  themselves  into  postures  of  adulation,  admiration, 

or  fear. 

84,  A  moderate  extension  of  the  arm,  with  the  shoulders 
thrown  back,  and  the  fingers  opening  bs  tlie  hand  adTances,  is  a 
kind  of  gesture  excellently  ndapted  to  continuous  and  smoothly- 
flowing  passages.  Bat  when  anything  finer  or  fuller  than 
ordinary  is  to  be  expressed ^  as,  Rocks  and  deserts  respond  to 
th&  voice  of  ths  poet^*  it  moves  towards  the  side,  and  the  worda 
and  the  gesturo,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  expand  them- 
eelvea  together* 

85.  As  to  the  hands,  without  the  aid  of  which  all  delivery 
would  be  deficient  and  weak,  it  can  scarcely  he  told  of  what  a 
variety  of  motions  they  are  susceptible,  since  they  almost 
equal  in  expression  the  powers  of  language  itself ;  for  other 
parts  of  tile  body  assist  the  speaker,  but  these,  I  may  almost 
say,  speak  themselves*  86.  With  our  hands  we  ask,  promise, 
call  persons  to  us  and  send  them  away,  threaten,  supplicate, 
intimate  dislike  or  fear  ;  with  our  hands  we  signify  joy,  grief, 
doubt,  acknowledgment,  penitence,  and  indicate  mei^ure, 
quantity,  number,  and  time.  S7.  Have  not  our  bands  tho 
power  of  inciting,  of  restraining,  of  beseeching,  of  testifying 
approbation,  admiration,  and  shame  ?  Do  they  not,  in  point* 
ing  out  places  and  perbons,  discharge  die  duty  of  adverbs  and 
pronouns  ?  So  that  amidst  the  great  diversity  of  tongues  per- 
vading aU  nations  and  people,  the  language  of  the  hands 
appeaj^  to  be  a  language  common  to  all  men, 

88.  The  gestures  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  naturallj 
•  Cicero  pro  Arch,  c  8, 
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ceed  from  us  with  our  words;  but  there  are  others  that 
gnify  things  by  imitation  ;  as  when,  for  example^  we  intimate 
at  a  person  is  sick,  by  imitating  the  action  of  a  physician 
filing  the  pulse,  or  that  a  person  is  a  musician,  by  ptitting 
mr  hands  into  the  position  of  those  of  one  playing  the  lyre ;  a 
ecies  of  imitation  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  in 
nmtory ;  89.  ibr  au  orator  ought  to  be  a  very  different  character 
m  an  actor  in  pantomime,  as  his  gesture  should  be  suited 
ther  to  kis  sense  than  to  his  words ;  *  a  principle  which  was 
observed  even  by  the  more  respectable  class  of  actors.   Though 
I  would  allow  a  speaker,  therefore,  to  direct  his  hand  towards 
his  body  when  he  is  speaking   of  himself,  or  to  stretch  it 
towards  a  person  to  point  him  out,  and  to  use  some  other  ges- 
tures of  this  sort,  yet  I  would  not  permit  him  to  represent 
attitudes,    and   to    exemplify   whatever   he   says    by   action, 
90.  Nor  is  this  to  he  observed  in  reference  to  the  hands 
alone,  hut  to  every  kind  of  gesture,  and  even  to  the  tone  of 
the  voice ;  for  neither  in  pronouncing  the  period  StMU  ap/^- 
atuB  pTmior  popidi  Moviam.i  *'  The  pnetor   of  the   Roman 
pie,  with  sandals,  stood,"  &c.,  must  the  stooping  of  Verres, 
as  he  leaned  on  the  woman,  be  imitated,  nor,  in  delivering  the 
words  C^ilsbatur  in  medio  foro  Messaim^X  *'  ^*^  ^'^  scourged 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  of  Messana,"  is  a  tortuoas 
motion  of  the  body,  hke  that  of  a  man  under  the  lash^  to  be 
assumed,  or  the  voice  to  be  forced  out  like  that  of  a  man 
compelled  to   cry    with  pain.      91.  Even   players   seem    to 
me  to  act  very  iiyudiciously,  who,  though  representing  the 
part  of  a  young  man,  jet  when,  in  a  narrative,  either  the 
speech  of  an  old  man,  as  in  the  prologue  to  the  Hydria,  or 
that  of  a  woman,  as  in  the   Geor^m,^  has  to  be  repeated, 
pronounce  it  with  a  tremulous   or  effeminate  tone  of   voice. 
Thus   there  may  even   be  objectionable   imitation    in  thos^ 
-whose  whole  art  consists  in  imitation. 

92.    But,  with  regard  to  the  hand,  that  gesture  is  most 
common,  in  which  the  middle  ffnger  is  drawn  in  towards  the 


He  ahould  not  attempt  to  esempliiy  particiilar  worda,  but  should 
mdapt  his  goaturoa  to  the  g&XJetTd.  aenae  of  what  h©  la  aaying. 

t  Cic.  in  VeiT.  v.  33.     Gomp.  viii.  Z,  M,  t  Cic.  m  Varr,  v,  62, 

§  The  *•  Wator-pitclier "  and  the  '*  Husbandman,"  namea  of  two 
comedies  of  Menander,  whioh^  aaya  Gkauer,  might  perhaps  Imve  hetB 
trfvnBlat4id  into  Latin. 
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thumb,  the  other  three  fingers  being  open  ;*  it  is  suitable  for 
exordia,  moderately  exerted,  and  with  a  gentle  movoment  of 
the  hand  in  either  direction,  while  the  head  and  shoulders 
bend  almost  imperceptibly  towards  that  quarter  to  which  the 
hand  is  stretched.  In  statements  of  facts  it  adds  confirma- 
tion ,t  but  must  then  be  somewhat  more  decided  ;  in  invective 
and  refutation  it  must  be  spirited  and  impressive,  for  it  may 
be  exerted  in  such  parts  with  more  freedom  and  boldness. 
93.  But  the  middle  finger  J  is  very  often  improperly  directed 
towards  the  side,  as  if  aiming  at  the  left  shoulder ;  and  some 
speakers,  with  even  still  worse  effect,  extend  the  arm  across 
their  chest,  and  speak  over  their  elbow.  The  two  middle 
fingers  are  also  sometimes  brought  under  the  thumb,  and  this 
gesture  is  still  more  earnest  than  the  former,  and  is  accordingly 
unsuitable  for  exordium  or  narrative.  94.  But  when  three 
fingers  are  compressed  under  the  thumb,  the  finger  which 
Cicero  says  that  Crassus  used  with  such  excellent  effect, §  is 
then  fully  extended.  This  finger  has  great  effect  in  invective 
and  demonstration,  whence  it  has  its  name,||  and  being  a  little 
brought  down,  after  the  hand  has  been  raised  towards  the 
shoulder,  it  affirms ;  directed  towards  the  ground,  and  lowered 
at  the  point,  it  insists ;  sometimes  it  indicates  number.^  95. 
The  same  finger,  when  its  lowest  joint  is  lightly  pressed  ou 
each  side,**  with  the  two  next  fingers  moderately  bent,  and  the 
little  one  the  less  bent  of  the  two,  forms  a  gesture  adapted  for 
discussion.  Yet  those  appear  to  argue  more  spiritedly,  who 
hold  rather  the  middle  joint, ft  the  two  outside  fingers  being 

*  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  says  Spalding,  that  the  middle  finger 
grasps  the  thumb,  but  that  the  forefinger  lies  partly  on  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger,  which  approaches  or  just  touches  the  thumb.  But  this 
configuration  of  the  hand,  he  adds,  seems  rather  strange  to  u& 

t  Irt  narrando  certua.']  A  gesture  that  seems  to  sav  that  the  speaker 
has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying. 

X  Idem.]  I  consider  idem  to  mean  meditu  digitus. 

§  De  Orat.  ii.  45.  "  Such  power  of  mind,  such  impetuosity,  such 
passion,  is  expressed  in  your  eyes,  your  countenance,  your  gesture,^d 
even  in  your  very  finger." 

II  InaicandOf  unde  ei  nomen  est.]  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  the 
index  digittu. 

H  Aliqttandopro  nvmero  est.]  Number  one,  as  Buttmaim  thinks ;  not 
thirty,  as  Regius  and  Tumebus  fancied. 

••  By  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  same  hand. 

tt  Pressing  the  thumb  strongly  on  the  middle  jomt  of  the  foreftngte, 
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contracted  in  proportion  as  tbd  others  fall  lower,  96.  It  is  a 
gesture  also  very  suitable  for  modest  language,  when  the  hand, 
ks  first  four  fingers  being  slightly  curved  at  the  extremity,  ia 
drawn  in  towards  the  hodj,  not  far  from  the  chin  or  the  breast, 
and  then  descending,  and  gradually  moved  back  from  the 
body,  is  spread  open.  97.  With  this  gesture  I  conceive  that 
Demosthenes  commenced  his  modest  and  submissive  exordium 
in  the  speech  for  Ctesiphon  ;  and  I  imagine  that  Cicero *fl 
-  hand  was  in  this  attitude  when  he  uttered  the  words,  If  there 
*  he  any  ahUUy  ni  me,  judges ^  ajid  J  am  sensible  hoiv  little  there 
IS,*  &c.  The  hand  ia  also  sometimes  dra^vn  back  towards  us 
somewhat  more  quickly,  with  the  fingera  inclining  downwards, 
and  is  expanded  more  freely  as  it  is  moved  in  tbe  opposite 
direction,  so  that  it  seems  itself,  in  a  manner,  to  utter  words.f 
9S.  Sometimes  we  hold  the  two  first  fingers  apart^  without, 
however,  inserting  the  thumb  between  ibeia,  but  with  the  two 
lower  fingers  slightly  curved  inwards,  and  the  two  upper  ouea 
not  quite  straightened.  99.  Sometimes  the  two  outside  fingers 
press  the  palm  of  the  hand  near  the  root  of  the  thumb,  which 
it  unites  with  the  two  first  fingers  at  the  middle  joint ;  some- 
times the  little  finger  ia  suffered  to  bend  down  obliquely . 
sometimes,  by  relaxing  rather  than  stretching  the  other  four, 
and  inclining  the  thumb  inwards,  we  put  the  hand  into  a  form 
suited  for  waving  expressively  from  side  to  aide,  or  nmrking 
distinctly  what  we  say,  it  being  moved  upwards  toward  the 
left  side  and  downwards  toward  the  right.  100,  There  are 
also  gestures  of  the  hand  taking  less  compass,  as  when,  being 
gently  curved,  like  iliat  of  persons  protesting.J  i*^  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  at  short  intervals,  the  shoulders 
moving  slightly  in  concert  with  it  ;  a  gesture  admirably 
adapted  to  tliose  who  speak  with  reserve  and  timidity*  A  gcJi 
ture  suited  to  express  admiration,  is  that  In  which  the  hand 
moderately  raised,  and   with  each  of  the  fingera  curved,  is 


*  Cic.  pro  Arch,  c.  1.  Wtethor  it  be  thfti  our  northern  climata 
msikes  us  of  a  colder  temperament,  or  that  the  preaent  age  of  the  world 
18  calmer  or  more  sluggish,  certain  it  is  that  ecme  of  the  ge&tiirei 
described  by  QtiintiliEiij  &eem  to  be  quite  imsui table  to  us.     Qemier. 

t  As  it  is  opened  and  expanded  towards  the  audience,  eaya  Gesuer, 
the  words  seem  to  proceed  from  it. 

i  Voveniium.^  Not  votcii^ff  ah  &t  a  religious  cef^mony,  but  declaring 
or  protesting  m  m  cotDinon  conversatutn.     Gemttr. 
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opened  and  slightlj  shut  alternately.*  101.  In  asking  ques- 
tions we  use  gestures  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  generallj, 
however,  turning  the  hand  towardii  the  person  addressed, 
whatever  be  the  form  into  which  it  is  put.  When  the  finger 
next  to  the  thumb  touches  with  its  own  tip  the  middle  of  the 
thumb  nail,  a  part  where  they  readily  meet,t  the  other  fingen 
being  at  the  same  time  unbent,  it  is  a  gesture  becoming  to 
speakers  alike  when  expressing  approbation,  or  narrating,  or 
making  distinctions.  102.  Not  unlike  this  is  the  gesture 
which  the  Greeks  frequently  use,  even  with  both  hands,  bat 
with  the  three  outside  fingers  compressed,  whenever  they 
round,  as  it  were,  their  enthymemes  with  action.!     The  hand 


*  Qtto  manus  modic^  swpinata,  ck  per  nn^idos  a  minimo  eoOecta 
digitos,  redeunte  Jlexu  simvl  explicatwr  <Uqti>e  convertitvr.]  I  have  found 
nobody  that  would  describe  this  gesture,  as  we  ought  to  conceive  it  in 
the  mind.  The  passage  was  too  plain,  forsooth,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commentators,  to  require  any  explanation.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
understand  it  at  all,  not  knowing,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by 
mania  per  dngvlos  coUecta  digitos.  Are  we  to  understand  that  tlie 
fingers  are  bent  gradually,  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  little  finger  may  first  touch  the  fourth,  and  then  the  fourth 
the  third,  and  so  on  ?  He  that  looks  into  Qedoyn'e  version,  will  see 
that  he  has  used  great  licence,  and  yet  not  produced  anything  clear. 
Comp.  sect  105.  Spalding.  I  will  let  the  reader  see  Qedoyn's  trans- 
lation of  the  passage :  La  main  dlev^e  k  une  certain  hauteur,  forme 
avec  ses  cinq  doigts  uue  maniere  de  cercle ;  puis  elle  s'ouvre  et  se 
retoume  tout  d'un  terns  en  dehors,  pendant  que  les  bras^  de  pli^  qu'il 
^toit,  s'alonge  et  se  diploic.  Doubtless  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  men 
the  hand  is  held  up  in  a  gesture  of  admiration,  form  part  of  a  sort  of 
circUf  but  this  is  no  interpretation  of  per  singuloa  coUecta  diyitott  for 
which  I  indeed  give  something  in  my  translation,  but  do  not  pretend 
to  give  anything  equivalent  Bedeunte  jlexu  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
**  alternately.'*  I  wonder  that  Gesner  should  have  passed  the  passage 
quite  unnoticed. 

t  Mediumquey  qiLl  dexter  est,  unguem  poUicis  summo  mo  jungeiu.] 
Spalding  is  as  much  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  this  passage  as  to  the  one 
on  which  I  have  just  cited  him.  He  is  displeased  with  the  commenta- 
tors for  leaving  it  unnoticed,  and  angry  with  himself  for  excogitating 
no  explanation ;  and,  after  some  attempts,  leaves  it  to  the'  acumen  of 
some  succeeding  critic.  The  words  quA  dexter  est,  he  particularly 
regards  as  unsound,  but  inquires  whether  gettus  may  possibly  be 
imderstood  with  dexter,    Qedoyn  has  un  geste  qui  a  de  la  grace. 

t  Enthymemata  sua  gestu  veltU  corrotundarU,]  In  the  enthymeme 
there  is  a  conclusion,  or  connexion  of  the  end  with  the  beginninjz:, 
which  the  Greeks  signified  by  a  circle  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  tip 
•f  the  thumb  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger Thus  we  find 
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thrown  out  gently  *  promiaes  and  dedai-es  assent ;  moved  more 
quickly  J  it  is  a  gesture  of  exhortation,  or  someiimes  of  pmise. 
There  is  also  th^  gesture,  rather  natural  than  artificia],  used 
bj  a  peison  tinforcing  his  words,  wlien  he  shuts  and  opens  hi  a 
band  aJteruately  and  rapidly.  iOS.  There  is  the  gesture,  too, 
of  6x:hortation,  as  it  were^  when  the  band  is  presented  in  a 
hollow  form,  with  the  fingers  apaitjt  ^^^  raised,  with  some 
spiritT  above  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  But  the  tremulous 
movement  of  the  hand  in  this  position  ^  which  has  been  almost 
generally  adopted  in  foreign  school s,|  is  too  theatrical.  Why 
some  shoQld  be  displeased  with  the  turning  of  the  fidgers,  with 
the  tips  of  them  close  together,  towards  our  body,  I  do  not 
know ;  for  it  is  a  gesture  which  we  use  when  we  manifest  a 
slight  degree  of  wonder,  or  sometimes  in  sudden  indignation, 
when  we  express  fear  or  deprecation,  104.  We  also,  in 
repentance  or  anger,  press  the  hand  tightly  on  the  breast, 
when  a  few  words  expressed  betflrecn  the  teeth  are  not  unbe- 
coming, as  what  shall  I  now  do  ^  What  would  ifou  do  f  To 
point  to  a  person  with  the  thumb  turned  back  I  regard  as  a 
gesture  more  common  thFiii  becoming  in  speakers. 

105  Bat  as  all  motion  is  considered  to  be  of  six  kinds,  § 
and  the  circular  motion,  which  returns  on  itself,  may  be 
regaaded  as  a  seventh,  the  last  alone,  in  respect  to  gesture,  is 
objectionable  ;  five  of  the  others  are  very  fitly  used  in  pointing 
out  what  is  before  us,  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  above  or 

arp^yyvKa  pfjfAara,  Ariatoph,  Adh^m.  BSfl;  and  Ci»rtmm  Hrm&ne  i'tttata 
^^irqueat  mUh^tmat  Ju¥*  vl  446.     Gesnjsr, 

*  Ccmm  mmtut  lenior  promitiit  Et  a^scntatur.]  Cfssim  in  the  old 
editions  I  before  tbat  of  Geener,  waa  jolDcd  with  the  precediiig  sentence; 
perhaps  it  is  better  ia  its  present  poaition  j  but  it  is  not  i?Asy  to  settle 
what  sense  can  well  be  given  to  it.  Gesner  say*  f'cfsimi  hoe  est, 
extrorsumr  jjrfi^s^i  manu  promittiimiB.  To  this  ^xplnnation  Spalditig,^ 
though  not  BAtiflfied  with  it,  yields  a,  kind  of  acquieBoenoe. 

t  liaraj}  Intelhgo  raram  mantimn^  in  qua  diviLticautur  aliquantum 
iigiti.     Oemer. 

X  A  pi^egrink  acli^lia  praps  rec^pta.]  Whether  by  this  phmae  fa 
meant  that  the  schools  received  the  geatuiH  from  othera,  or  that  the 
Roman  orators  received  it  fVom  the  achoola,  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm  ; 
but  I  suppose  that  the  former  is  intended^  as,  in  ths  latter  ca^ej  tbe 
word  accepta  would  rather  have  been  used,  Qallfeua  thinks  that  the 
school  a  in  the  pruv  Laces  are  meant,  and  I  agree  with  bimi  unlesa  indeed 
Quiutilian  alludee  to  the  Ureek  scrhoola  at  Rome.    Spalditiff. 

§  Forwards  and  backwards,  upwards  and  downwardsj  to  the  right 
nand  and  to  the  left     Turnchus. 

E  B 
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below ;  to  what  is  behind  us,  indeed,  our  gesture  is  never 
properly  .directed,  though  it  sometimes  hcis,  as  it  were,  a  back- 
ward movement. 

106.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  hand,  it  commences,  with  veiy 
good  effect,  on  the  left,  and  stops  on  the  right ;  but  the  hand 
ought  to  stop  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  laid  down,  not  to 
stnke  against  anything ;  though,  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the 
hand  may  sometimes  sink,  but  so  as  soon  to  raise  itself  again ; 
and  it  sometimes  even  rebounds,  as  it  were,  when  we  enforce  a 
denial  or  express  wonder.  In  regard  to  this  point  the  old 
masters  of  delivery  have  very  properly  added  a  direction  that 
the  movement  of  the  hand  should  begin  and  end  with  the  sense; 
otherwise  the  gesture  will  either  precede  the  sense,  or  will  M 
behind  it;  and  propriety  is  violated  in  either  case.  107.  But 
they  fell  into  too  much  nicety  when  they  made  it  a  rule  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  three  words  between  each  move- 
ment of  the  hand ;  a  rule  which  is  neither  observed  nor  can  be 
observed ;  but  they  meant,  it  appears,  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  standard  for  slowness  or  quickness,  justly  desiring 
that  the  hand  should  neither  be  too  long  inactive,  nor  disturb* 
the  speech  (as  is  the  practice  of  many  orators)  by  perpetual 
motion.  108.  There  is,  however,  another  fault,  which  is  com- 
mitted more  frequently,  and  is  more  likely  to  become  imper- 
ceptibly habitual.  There  are  certain  slight  percussions  f  in 
our  language,  certain  feet,  I  might  almost  say,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  gesture  of  very  many  of  our  speakers  is  re- 
lated. Thus,  in  the  following  period.  Novum  crimen,  C. 
Casar,  et  ante  hanc  diem  non  auditum,  propinquus  m^us  ad  te 
Quintus  Tubero  detulit^X  ^^1  make  one  gesture  at  mmm 
crimen,  a  second  at  C,  Ccesar,  a  third  at  ante  hanc  diem,  a 
fourth  at  non  auditum,  a  fifth  at  propinquus  m^us,  another  at 
ad  t€y  another  at  Q.  Tubero,  and  another  at  detvlvt.  109.  From 
this  practice  originates  a  bad  habit  among  young  men,  that, 
when  they  write,  they  meditate  all  their  gestures  before-hand, 
and  settle  in  their  minds  how  their  hand  shall  wave  when 
they  speak.  Hence  arises,  too,  another  inconvenience,  that 
the  movement  of  the  hand,  which  ought  to  terminate  on  the 

•  Spalding's  text  has  c<mciderefn;t,  but  he  acknowledges  that  we 
©ught  to  read  with  Regius  coneederet. 
t  See  i3c»  4, 15,  75.  :::  Cic.  pro  Ligar.  init 
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■nght,  will  often  come  to  a  stop  on  the  left.  *  J  ]  0.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  R  better  method,  as  tliere  are  in  ever^r  period  short  pUrasefl, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  wo  may,  if  we  please,  take  breath, 
to  regulate  our  geature  in  conformity  with  them  ;  for  example, 
the  words  Novum  crimeji,  C  Casar,  have  a  kind  of  complete 
eense  in  tbemselvee,  as  a  conjunction  follows ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding phrase,  et  ante  hanc  diem  non  amUiunu  is  sufficiently 
complete;  and  to  these  phrases  the  movement  of  the  hand 
should  conform,  especially  at  the  commencement,  when  the 
manner  is  calm.  11 L  But  when  increasing  warmth  has  given 
it  animation,  the  gesture  will  become  more  spirited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ardour  of  the  lanffuage.  But  though  in  some 
passages  a  rapid  pronunciation  will  be  proper,  in  othei-s  a  staid 
manner  will  be  preferable.  On  some  parts  we  touch  but 
slightly,  throw  together  our  remarks  upon  them,  and  hasten 
forward;!  ia  othei-s  we  insist,  inculcate,  impress.  But  slow- 
ness in  delivery  is  better  suited  to  the  pathetic ;  and  hence  it 
was  that  Roscius  was  incUned  to  quickness  of  manner,  ^sopus 
to  gra-vity,  the  one  acting  in  comedy  and  tlie  other  in  tragedy. 
iiii,  I'he  same  observation  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to  tlie 
morion  of  the  body;  and  accordingly,  on  the  stage,  the  wrtlk 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  old  men,  of  military  characters, 
and  of  matrons,  is  slow ;  while  male  or  female  slaves,  parasites, 
and  fishermen,  J  move  with  greater  agOity. 

But  the  masters  of  the  art  of  gesture  will  not  allow  the 
hand  to  be  raised  above  the  eyes,  or  to  fall  lower  than  the 
breast ;  and  consequently  it  must  be  thought  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable  to  lift  it  to  the  crown  of  the  bead,  §  or  to 
bring  it  down  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  belly*  113.  It  may  be 
advanced  as  far  as  the  left  shoulder,  but  should  never  go 
beyond  it.     But  when,  iu  expressiag  aversion,  we  drive  as  it 

*  If  a  speaker  deter tninea  to  make  a  certain  number  of  percuBHiona 
with  his  hand  in  pronouncing  a  period,  he  will  Bometunea  terminate 
the  period  with  a  movement  of  hiia  hand  to  the  left,     TuTnebus. 

f  The  word  aJjUJidamugj  which  oocurs  before  fcsUTtamus,  ahould,  a* 
Spading  ohserres,  bo  omitted. 

J  i 'iscaiisres.]  Why  fishermen  should  be  characteii^ed  as  moym^ 
with,  particular  ability,  compared  with  other  persona  in  the  luwer  d&^ 
of  life,  1  do  not  know.     The  commetitatoffl  say  nothuig. 

§  A  capite  mm  peter e.]  *'  On  p^ut  juger  all  est  permis  <3e  Meyer  (sl» 
la  naaiu)  jtisq'  a  la  hauteur  de  la  tcte.'*  Gedf/j/n.  Spalding  iB  indllncd 
to  read  a  captte  ffeitum  rcpetere. 

^  li  ^ 
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were  our  hand  to  tlie  Ieft»  the  left  ahodder  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  advanced,  that  it  may  move  in  concert  with  the  heitd 
as  it  inclines  to  the  right. 

114,  The  left  hand  never  properly  performs  a  gesture 
alone ;  hat  it  frequently  acta  in  agreement  with  the  rigk, 
either  when  we  enumerate  our  arguments  on  our  fingers,  of 
when  we  express  detestation  hj  turning  our  palms  towards  ihB 
left,  or  presetting  thera  straight  before  us,  or  spread  them  out 
on  either  side.  115,  But  such  gestures  are  all  of  different 
import ;  as,  in  an  attitude  of  apology  or  supplication,  we  lower 
the  hands ;  itt  adoration  we  raise  them ;  and,  in  any  apostrophe 
or  invocation,  we  stretch  them  out ;  a  gesture  which  we  should 
adopt  in  pronounchig  Ye  Alban  kills  and  ffroves,  &c.;*  or  the 
exclamation  of  Gracchus,  Whither,  wretched  that  I  am^  »haU 
fks  ?  To  the  Capitol,  to  see  my  brother's  blood  ?  Or  to 
home,  ifcc.t  116.  In  such  cases  the  hands  acting  in  conctftt 
express  most  feeling ;  stretched  out  but  a  short  distance  whea 
we  speak  on  inconsiderable,  grave,  or  tranquil  subjects,  but 
extended  to  a  greater  distance  when  we  treat  of  such  as  are 
important,  exhilarating,  or  awful. 

117.  Some  remarks  or  faults  in  the  management  of  t1 
hands  must  he  added;  at  least  on  such  faults  m  are  incident 
to  experienced  speakers ;  for  as  to  the  gestures  of  asking  for  a 
cup,  or  threatening  to  use  a  scourge,  or  forming  the  number 
^\e  hundred  by  bending  the  thumb, §  I,  though  they  tre 
noticed  by  some  writers,  have  never  seen  them  e^^en 
uneducated  speakers.  118.  But  the  exposure  of  the  side  by 
the  extension  of  the  arm,  the  practice  that  one  speaker  has  of 

•  Cia  pro  MD.  c.  SI.  f  Cited  by  Cicero  de  Oral  iii,  S6i 

J  Junctm  manut.]  Beivare  of  underBtanding  hand^  clmped  togdhXi 
9,  gBiture  which  wouJd  be  quite  at  Tariaaaa  with  those  previoiuly 
meDtioned.  What  Quiutilfan  meaae  ia,  that  the  two  hatids  sbonld 
ct^rrespond  in  geBtur«,  a  point  on  which  ha  begaxi  to  gire  dir^ctioiLG  is 
sect.  114.     ^mtdwig. 

§  The  mode  of  forming  this  number  Ib  thus  described  by  the 
y^cer&ble  Bede  i  ^^  When  you  expreai^  fifty,  you  will  turn  your  thumb, 
beot  at  the  lower  joint,  bo  as  to  rea^mble  the  Greek  T,  towards  the 
palm  of  your  hand ;  and  by  doing  thla  with  the  right  hand  jou  will 
repr&aeut  five  hundred,  and  by  doing  it  with  the  left  you  repr^^iat 
fifty,"  With  this  Nic,  Smymaaus  oBaeDta,  a^  may  be  aeen  in  th« 
SpLoile^um  Evang.  of  Pet.  Poeainus,  hb  well  as  iu  FabrxciuB,  p.  16S^ 
t€^.     Gemer.    See  Fabr.  B.  Q.  i?oL  yE  p.  770^  not  Hark  vol  viiL  p,  SJI. 
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forbeaiitig  to  more  hia  arm  from  bis  bosom,  that  whicb  another 
has  of  stretching  it  out  to  its  utmost  length,  or  of  raiaing  it  to 
the  roof,  or  of  continuiug  the  movement  of  it  bejond  bis  left 
shoulder,  and  striking  out  towards  bis  back  in  auch  a  way  that 
it  is  dfimgerous  to  stand  behind  him,  or  of  makisag  a  largo 
sweep  with  the  left  hand,  or  of  throwing  the  hands  about  at 
random  so  as  to  strike  Uie  persons  nearest,  or  of  thumping  the 
elbows  against  the  sides,  are  things,  I  know,  of  frequent  oceur- 
rence.  119.  The  hand  of  some  speakers  is  indolent,  or  moves 
with  tremor,  or  appears  to  be  sawing  the  air^  or  is  pressed  on 
the  head  with  the  fingers  bent,  or  turned  up  and  tossed  on 
high,*  That  gesture  is  also  affected  hj  some,  in  which  the 
Pacificator  is  represented  by  statuaries,  who,  with  his  head 
inclined  o^er  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  arm  stretched  out  on 
a  level  Tvith  bis  ear,  spreads  forth  his  hand  with  the  thumb 
bent  down  ^f  a  gesture  which  is  in  great  favour  with  those 
who  boast  that  they  speak  sublatd  manUf  '^  with  uplifted  hand.'*  J 
ISO*  We  may  notice  also  those  who  dart  forth  smart  thoughts 
with,  a  wave  of  their  fingers,  or  make  denunciations  with  the 
hand  raised ;  or  who,  whenever  they  are  pleased  with  what 
they  say t  elevate  themselves  on  tip-toe;  a  gesture  which  ia 
sometimes  allowable,  but  they  make  it  reprehensible  by  point- 
ing their  finger,  or  two  fingers,  as  high  as  they  can  into  the 
air,  or  putting  both  their  hands  into  the  position  of  those  of  a 
person  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head. 

12  L  To  these  faults  may  be  added  such  as  arise,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  trepidation  of  mind  ;  for  instance » to  feel  dis- 
contented with  ourselves  at  a  diflSculty  §  in  pronunciation ;  to 

*  The  word  manu  before  mpinaictt  m  the  text  ihould  be  omitt«d,  aa 
Buttmann  remarks, 

*f  iTt/Esto  pQllice.]  This  ge&ttire  1  have  not  mya-elf  notieed  as  commgn 
in  fitatitf^j  nor  do  1  remember  having  aeeti  it  mcDtioned  in  writers. 
Spalding.  On  findiDg  this  remark  miide  by  Spalding.  I  coaault^d 
persona  well  acqiiainted  with  ancient  art  on  the  subject,  but  they  hp.d 
no  recollection  of  having  seen  statues  in  auch  a  poFiition.  They  re- 
minded me,  however,  that  many  ancient  statues  had  been  destroyed, 
and  many  injored  in  the  hands,  BtUtmann.  Infe^tus  pdlex,  he  adds, 
was  said  in  allusion  to  the  gladiators,  who,  when  vaiiqaiEhe<|,  wera 
sentencGii  to  death  by  the  thuoibs  of  the  spectators  being  pre&sed 
down,  or  fiaved  by  their  thumbs  being  held  up,  +  See  ii.  12,  S. 

§  Ore  concurrente  riiari.}  Os  dfrncurrena  is  a  mouth  that  infuses  t* 
utter  what  we  would  say.  See  sect.  56,  and  x.  7,  8.  Itixari  ^im  wc  ip 
to  be  in  paflsion  with  the  mouth,  or  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  over 
comje  the  difficulty  of  utterance. 
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make  a  sound,  if  our  memory  fails,  or  if  tbought  refuses  to 
assist  us,  as  if  something  were  sticking  in  the  throat ;  to  rub 
the  point  of  the  nose  ;  to  walk  about  before  bringing  a  passage 
to  a  conclusion ;  to  make  a  sudden  stop,  and  to  court  applause 
by  silence ;  but  to  specify  all  such  faults  would  be  an  infinite 
task ;  for  every  speaker  has  his  own. 

122.  We  must  take  care,  especially,  that  the  breast  and 
stomach  be  not  too  much  protruded;  for  such  an  attitude 
bends  the  back  inwards ;  and,  besides,  all  bending  backwards 
is  offensive.  The  sides  must  conform  to  the  gesture  of  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  for  the  movements  of  the  whole  body  are  of 
great  importance ;  insomuch  that  Cicero  thinks  that  more 
effect  is  produced  by  them  than  even  by  the  motion  of  the 
hands ;  for  he  says  in  his  Orator,*  There  will  be,  in  a  consum- 
mate speaker,  710  affected  motions  of  the  fingers,  nofaU  of  ths 
fingers  to  suit  the  cadences  of  the  language,  hut  he  will  rather 
produce  gestures  by  the  movements  of  his  whole  body,  and  a 
manly  inclination  of  his  side. 

323.  To  strike  the  thigh,  a  gesture  which  Cleon  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  practised  at  Athens,  is  not  only  common, 
but  suits  the  expression  of  indignant  feeling,  and  excites  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  Cicero  complained  of  the  absence 
of  it  in  Calidius  ;  there  was  no  striking  of  his  forehead,  he 
says,  nor  his  thigh.f  With  regard  to  the  forehead,  however, 
I  would,  if  it  be  allowable,  dissent  from  Cicero ;  since  to 
strike  even  the  hands  together,^  or  to  beat  the  breast,  is 
suitable  only  to  the  stage. 

124.  To  touch  the  breast  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  bent 
inwards  is  a  gesture  that  becomes  us  but  seldom,  as  when  we 
express  ourselves  in  a  tone  of  exhortation,  or  reproach,  or 
commiseration;  and  whenever  we  adopt  such  a  gesture,  it 
wi^  not  be  improper  to  draw  back  the  toga  from  the  breast. 
v/  In  regard  to  the  feet,  we  must  observe  how  we  place  and 
how  we  move  them.  To  stand  with  the  right  foot  advanced, 
and  to  advance  at  the  same  time  the  hand  and  foot  on  the 
same  side,  is  ungraceful.  125.  It  is  sometimes  allowable  to 
rest  on  the  right  foot,  but  this  must  be  done  without  any 
inclination  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  the  attitude  is  rather 

•  C.  18.  t  Brut.  c.  80.    Comp.  x.  1,  28. 

:!:  Which  la  a  much  less  vehement  gesture  than  to  strike  the  foro' 
he&d,    Spalding, 
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that  of  an  actor,  than  of  an  orator.  When  speakers  stand  ou 
the  left  foot,  the  riglit  can  neither  be  becomingly  lifted  up 
nor  rested  on  tip-toe.  To  stretch  the  legs  Terj  widely  apart, 
13  nnboconiing  even  if  we  but  stand  in  that  position,  and  to 
walk  in  it  is  highly  indecent.*^  136.  To  etep  forwards  is  not 
improper,  if  the  movement  be  bri^f,  moderate  in  quickness, 
and  not  too  frequent.  To  walk  a  few  steps  will  not  ba 
unsuitable  at  times,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  time 
occupied  iu  applauding ;  but  Cicero  approves  only  of  such  walk- 
ing as  13  very  rare  and  very  short.*  But  to  run  hither  and 
thither,  and,  as  Domitius  Afer  said  of  Mai  bus  Sura^t  to  over^ 
do  our  business^  is  most  absurd ;  and  Flavins  Yirginius  J 
witlily  asked  a  rival  professor,  who  had  this  habit j  how  many 
Tuiles  he  had  declaimed. 

121.  It  is  also  a  general  rule,  I  know,  that  we  should  not, 
as  we  walk,  turn  our  baclis  on  the  judges,  but  Uhat  the  inside 
part  of  our  foot  should  be  constantly  presented  to  the  tribunal 
as  we  look  towards  it  This  rule  cannot  always  be  observed 
on  private  trials ;  but  there  the  space  is  more  confined,  and  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  judges  long.  We  may  at  times, 
however,  draw  back  by  degrees.  Some  speakers  even  leap 
back,  an  act  in  ihe  highest  degree  ridiculons. 

128.  To  stamp  with  the  foot,  though  not  improper  occa* 
sionaily,  and  especially,  as  Cicero  says,§  at  the  beginning  or 
mid  of  a  spinted  argument,  yet,  if  practised  too  often,  is  a 
proof  of  silliness  in  the  speaker,  and  ceases  to  attract  the 
judge's  attention.  Swaying  from  right  to  left,  too,  in  speakers 
who  balance  themselves  alternately  on  either  foot,  is  ub be- 
coming. But  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  avoided  is  an  effemi- 
nate kind  of  gesture,  such  as  Cicero  |{  says  was  used  by  Titius, 
from  whom  also  a  kind  of  dance  was  called  Titim.  129 
'frequent  and  rapid  oscillation,  also,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  is  objectionable ;  a  habit  at  which  Julius  laughed  in 
Curio  the  fiither,  by  asking  ivho  it  was  thai  ua^i  qjeaking  in 
the  loat ;  %  and  Sicinius  made  a  similar  jest  upon  him  j  foi 
when  Curio  had  been  violently  tossing  himself  about,  accord 
in g  to  his  custom,  while  Octaviua,  who  was  bis  colleague  ir 
the  consulship,  was  sitting  by,  and  who  from  ill  health,  wai 

*  Orat.  c.  IS,  t  S«e  vi  3,  54-  J  VIIL  3,  aS. 

§  De  Orat.  iii.  49.  \\  Jirut.  c.  62. 

^  Tbia  and  tlie  fcjllowing  aBecdDte  come  fram  Ciwto  'B.xuH,*  ti.^^. 
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bandaged  and  covered  with  a  vast  quantity  of  medicated 
plasters,  Sicinius  said,  You  can  never,  Octavim,  feel  sujffieienil;^ 
grateful  to  your  colleague,  for,  if  he  had  not  been  nearj^fm, 
the  flies  would  have  devoured  you  to-day  where  you  sat.  ^ 

130.  The  shoulders  are  sometimes  disagreeably  shrugged 
up ;  a  fault  which  Demosthenes  *  is  said  to  have  corrected  in 
himself  by  standing,  while  he  spoke,  in  a  narrow  kind  of  pulpit, 
with  a  spear  hanging  dowii  over  his  shoulder,  so  that  if,  in 
the  warmth  of  speaking,  that  gesture  escaped  him,  he  might 
be  reminded  of  it  by  a  puncture  from  the  weapon. 

It  is  allowable  to  walk  about  while  speaking,  only  when,  in 
public  causes,  where  there  are  several  judges,  we*  wish  to 
impress  what  we  say  on  each  individually.  131.  But  there  is 
an  intolerable  practice  in  which  some  speakers  indulge,  who, 
having  thrown  back  their  gown  over  the  shoulder,  and  drawn 
up  the  lower  part  of  it  in  a  fold  to  their  loins  with  their  right 
hand,  walk  about  and  harangue  while  gesticulating  with  thd 
left  hand ;  when  even  to  draw  the  gown  up  on  the  left  side, 
and  stretch  out  the  right  hand  far,  is  offensive.  Hence  I  am 
reminded  not  to  omit  remarking  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  prac- 
tice when  speakers,  during  the  time  occupied  by  applauses, 
whisper  in  a  neighbour's  ear,  or  jest  with  their  associates,  or 
sometimes  look  back  to  their  clerks,  as  if  telling  them  to  note 
down  some  gratuity  for  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  appro- 
bation. 

132.  To  incline  a  little  towards  the  judge  when  you  are 
stating  a  case  to  him,  if  the  matter  on  which  you  are  speaking 
be  somewhat  obscure,  is  permissible.  But  to  bend  far  forward 
towards  the  advocate  on  the  opposite  benches,  is  ill-man- 
nered ;  and  for  a  speaker  to  fall  back  among  his  friends,  and 
to  be  supported  in  their  arms,  unless  from  real  and  evident 
fatigue,  is  foppish ;  as  it  is  also  to  be  prompted,  or  to  read,  as 
if  he  were  forgetful ;  for,  by  all  such  practices,  the  force  of 
eloquence  is  relaxed,  and  the  ardour  cooled,  while  the  judge 
will  think  that  too  little  respect  is  paid  him. 

133.  To  cross  over  to  the  opposite  seats,  is  by  no  means 
becoming ;  and  Cassius  Severus  facetiously  proposed  that  bar 
rierst  should  be  erected  to  restrain  a  speaker  who  was  guilty 

•  Related  by  Libanius  in  his  Life  of  Demosthenes.    Philander. 
+  Linecu.]  Such  Ivnea,  says  Gesner,  as  were  in  the  amphitheatrei^ 
tiAde  of  iron,  to  separate  the  tow«  oi  «ea.\a. 
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of  thifi  liabit.  If » indeed,  an  orator  aometimea  starts  forward 
with  a  spirited  effort^  he  is  alwaj^s  sore  to  return  with  very 
poor  effect. 

134.  But  many  of  the  directions  which  I  am  giving  muat 
be  modiiied  by  those  who  plead  before  Tribunals  ;*  for  there 
the  coiinteDance  ranst  be  more  elevated,  that  it  may  be  fixed 
on  him  who  is  addretised ;  the  gesture,  which  is  directed 
towards  him»  must  also  be  more  erect;  and  there  are  other 
particulars  to  be  observed,  which  will  occur  to  all  without  auy 
mention  of  them  on  my  part.  Modifications  must  also  be 
made  by  those  who  plead  sitting,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
miimportant  causes,  when  there  cannot  he  the  same  energy  of 
manner,  135.  Some  offences  against  gracefulness  must  also 
be  committed  through  necessity ;  for,  om  the  speaker  sits  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  judge,  he  will  be  obliged  to  advance  his 
right  foot ;  and  much  of  his  action  must  be  transferred,  as  it 
were,  from  the  right  aide  to  the  left,  that  it  may  be  directed 
towards  the  judge,  Some  sitters,  however,  I  see  start  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  period  or  division  of  their  speech, 
and  some  occasionally  take  even  a  little  walk.  Whether  such 
practices  are  becoming,  they  may  consider;  but  when  they 
indulge  in  them,  they  do  not  plead  sitting.  136.  To  eat  or 
drink,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  with  many,  and  is  now  with 
some,  must  be  abjured  by  the  orator  whom  I  am  desiroua  to 
form ;  for  if  a  speaker  cannot  support  the  fatigue  of  pleading 
without  having  recourse  to  such  aid,  it  will  be  no  great  loss  if 
he  does  not  plead  at  all,  and  it  iiill  "be  much  better  for  bim 
than  to  show  such  contempt  for  his  profession  and  his  audience. 

137.  As  to  dress,  the  orator  has  no  peculiar  habit,  hut  what 
he  we  are  is  more  observed  than  that  of  other  men;  and  it 
should  therefore  be,  like  that  of  all  other  persons  of  note,  ele- 
gant and  manly ;  for  the  fashion  of  the  gown,  and  the  shoes, 
and  the  hair,  is  as  reprehensible  for  too  much  care  as  for  too 
great  negligence.  Some  importance,  indeed,  is  attached  to 
dress ;  and  it  undergoes  considerable  changes  under  the 
influence  of  time  ;  for  the  ancients  had  no  folds f  to  the  toga, 

•  Apud  trihunalia.]  A  a  distinct  from  the  mhseUia.  "  Tbo  aa^/aeUia 
were  for  the  tribyues,  triumvira^  quasstore,  and  such  aa  tried  inferior 
causea,  wlio  did  not  ait  on  idt(s  curuUs,  or  tribunalia,  but  od  wuhAtllia* 
AbcoUk  Ped.  in  Ck*  J-'iv*  in  Yen*,  p.  34. 

f  No^m  vtt&^hm  fiultt  dnui.^  Tk^  ward  shim  ^i&iS!S^^^\xim^  vl^^^ 
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and  for  some  time  after  they  were  introduced  they  were  but 
very  small.  138.  Accordingly  they  must  have  used,  at  the 
commencement*  of  their  speeches,  a  kind  of  gesture  different 
from  ours,  as  their  arm,t  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  J  was  con 
fined  within  the  garment.  But  I  am  speaking  of  tiie  present 
mode.  /  A  speaker  who  has  not  the  right  of  wearing  the  UUm 
clavtLSt^  should  be  apparelled  in  such  a  way  that  his  tunic  may 
fall,  with  its  front  skirts,  a  little  below  the  knee,  and,  wiA 
those  behind,  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  for  to  drop  them 
lower  belongs  to  women,  and  to  draw  them  up  higher  to 
soldiers.  139.  To  see  that  the  purple  ||  falls  properly,  is  but 
a  minor  object  of  care,  but  negligence  in  that  respect  is  some- 
times censured.  Of  those  who  wear  the  latus  clavus,  the 
fashion  is  to  let  it  descend  a  little  lower  than  those  which  are 
girt.^  The  gown  itself  I  should  wish  to  be  round,  and  cut  so 
as  to  fit  well  ;  for,  if  not,  it  will  be  out  of  shape  in  various 
ways.  The  forepart  of  it  falls  only,  in  the  best  fashion,  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg  ;  the  hinder  part  should  be  as  much  above 
the  hem  of  the  tunic  as  the  front  falls  below  it.     140.  The 

originally  a  fold  over  the  bosom,  but  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more 
extended  sense.  It  was  an  excresoence  on  the  primitive  toga,  as  Quin- 
tilian  observes.  The  difference  in  the  toga  with  and  without  a  mvt 
may  be  best  understood  by  imagining  what  it  would  be,  as  we  see  it 
represented  in  ancient  statues,  if  deprived  of  a  lax^e  portion  of  its 
folds.  In  the  later  times  of  the  toga,  the  folds  were  very  numerous 
and  complicated.     See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Qr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Toga. 

*  The  difference  was  only  at  the  commencement,  for,  as  they  pro* 
ceeded,  the  narrowness  of  the  toga  would  be  no  hindrance  to  their 
gesture,  since,  when  they  became  extremely  animated,  they  threw  the 
toga  back  over  the  shoulders.    See  sect.  144,  145,  149.    Spalding, 

t  Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  Cselius,  c.  5,  observes  that  young  speakers 
were  expected  to  confine  the  arm  within  the  toga  for  a  year;  and 
Seneca,  Controv.  v.  6,  makes  a  similar  remark. 

t  Gesner  refers  to  Machines  in  Timarch.  p.  174,  B ,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  old  Greek  orators,  as  Pericles,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides, 
would  have  thought  it  presumptuous  and  audacious  to  stretch  out  the 
arm  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  speakers. 

§  The  lotus  davus  was  a  broad  strip  of  purple  hanging  down  firom 
the  neck  over  the  breast  of  the  tunic,  and  worn  exclusively  by  those  of 
senatorial  rank.  Latum  demisU  pectore  dawmtt  Hor.  Sat.  L  6,  28.  The 
tvrijgustus  davus  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order.  See  Dr.  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Clavus  Latus. 

II  The  clavus. 
^  ir  Oiiictis.]  The  amgustus  davus  appears  to  have  been  confined  by  th« 
girdle;  the  lattu  claws  to  have  \i\mg\oo%«« 
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fold  ia  most  graceful  when  it  falls  somewhat  aboYe  the  bottom 
of  the  toga;  certaiDly  it  sliould  never  fall  below  it*  That 
fold  which  is  passed  under  the  right  shoulder  across  to  tbe 
left,  like  a  belt,  should  neither  be  tiglit  round  the  body  nor 
haug  yery  loose ;  and  that  part  of  the  toga  which  is  put  on 

^t*  should  fall  something  lower,  for  thus  it  will  sit  better 
he  kept  m  its  plac^  Some  portion  of  the  tunio  should 
1  he  drawn  up,  that  iTmay  not  fall  on  the  ann  of  the  orator 
while  he  is  speaking:  and  a  fold  should  be  thrown  over 
the  shoulder,  the  outer  edge  of  which  it  will  not  be  unbe- 
coijQing  to  throw  hack,  14L  But  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  else  the  dress  will 
become  too  narrow,  and  lose  the  dignity  which  consists  in 
width  of  chest.  -  Hie  left  arm  should  be  only  so  far  raised  as 
to  form  a  right  angle,t  over  which  the  edge  of  the  toga  should 
fell  equally  low  on  each  side.-  142.  Tho  hand  is  not  to  be 
tloftded  with  rings,  especially  such  as  do  not  pass  the  middle 
■bt;  and  the  beat  attitude  for  the  hand  will  be  when  the 
^fimb  is  raised  and  the  fingers  slightly  bent,  unless  it  hold  a 
memorandum  book,  a  practice  which  should  not  be  much 
affected,  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  distrust  of  the  memory,  and  is 
an  impediment  to  mnch  of  the  gesture. 

143.  Our  forefathers  allowed  the  toga  to  fall,  as  the  Greeka 
allow   their  paJlium,   down  to  the    feet;   and   Plorius   and 
[idius,  who  wrote  of  gesture  m  those  days,  recommended 
,  fashion  of  wearing  it,    I  am,  therefore » the  more  surprised 

MJie  opinion  of  so  learned  a  man  as  Fliniua  Becundus,  who, 
eyen  in  a  book  in  which  he  has  been  almost  too  scrupulous  J 
in  his  researches,  states  that  Cicero  used  to  let  hi  a  toga  fall 
so  low  in  order  to  conceal  the  varicose  Teins  in  his  legs,§ 
notwithstanding  this  fashion  of  wearing  tbe  toga  is  seen  in  the 
statues  of  persons  who  lived  after  Cicero^  time.  144.  The 
use  of  the  short  cloak,  ||  of  bandages  in  which  the  legs  are 

•  What  part  this  waa,  ia  nncBrtain ;  perhaps  that  which  was  tbrown 
over  the  left  aboulder.     S^e  Dr.  Smitb\<)  Diet. 
+  So  that  the  lJicei4;uH  and  the  foro  arm  inay  form  a  right  angle* 

X  Quintiliaii  douhtltaa  means  the  book  which  was  entitled  Studiosm. 
Spalding.  Or  Studiosi.  See  Flin.  Ep.  r.  5  j  AiiI.  GelLix,  1 6.  Quint,  iii.  1, 21. 

§  Dion  Caasiua  has  put  thia  charge  into  the  month  of  hifl  Fuaiui 
Cal^nuB,  b.  xlri.  p,  461  ei  Eeim,     Spidding. 

\\  PaMioium.}  It  was  used  for  covering  the  headu  of  those  tvIlo  tngm 
OT^id.  A.  Am.  i  7BB;  Sen.  Qutest.  liJat,  i^,  extt,     GtamT* 
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wrapped,  of  iDufflera  for  the  tliroat,  and  of  coverings  for  tin 
ears  nothing  but  ill  health  can  excuse* 

But  this  strict  regard  to  dress  can  be  paid  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  speech,  for,  as  we  proceed,  and  almost  at  the 
Tery  commencement  of  tho  statement  of  the  case^  the  fold  ol 
the  robe  very  properly  fallg,  m  of  itself,  from  the  shoulder; 
and  when  we  come  to  argument  and  moral  considerations,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  throw  back  the  toga  from  the  lefl 
Bho older,  and  to  pull  down  the  fold  if  it  happens  to  hang. 
145.  The  left  side*  we  may  also  dl^avv  down  from  the  thro&t 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  for  we  are  then  all  ardour; 
and  as  the  voice  grows  more  energetic  and  raried  in  tone,  the 
dress  may  also  assume  an  air  of  combativeness,  146.  Though, 
there  fore »  to  wrap  the  toga  round  the  left  hand,  or  to  make  a 
girdle  of  it.  makes  an  orator  look  like  a  mgidman ;  and  though 
to  throw  hack  the  fold  of  the  robe  from  the  bottom  over  the 
right  shoulder,  indicates  effeminacy  and  delicacy,  (and  even 
grosser  faults  than  these  are  committed,)  yet  why  may  we  ml 
draw  up  the  looser  part  of  the  dress  under  the  left  arm,  for  it  is 
an  attitude  that  hm  something  of  spirit  and  vivacity  not 
unauited  to  warm  and  animated  pleading?  1 17.  But  when 
the  greater  part  of  our  speech  has  been  delivered,  and  success 
seems  to  attend  us^  scarcely  any  sort  of  gesture  is  unbecomiBg; 
perspiration  and  weanne^Ss  and  disorder  of  dress,  with  tfia 
toga  loose  and  falling  off  as  it  were  on  every  side,  are  regarded 
without  censure.  148,  I  cannot  but  wonder  the  more,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  have  entered  the  mind  of  Pliny  to  direct, 
that  the  forehead  should  be  wiped  with  the  handkerchief  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  hair  should  not  be  discomposed,  when, 
a  little  afterwards,  he  forbids  earnestly  and  severely,  aa  be- 
came him,  that  any  pains  shonld  be  taken  in  arranging  the 
hair.  To  me  disordered  hair  seems  to  indicate  strong  feeling, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  seems  to  be  set  off  by  his 
very  inattention  to  the  condition  of  it.  149.  But  if  the  toga 
&lls  from  a  spealcer  when  he  is  only  beginning,  or  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  his  oration,  neglect  to  readjust  it  would 
be  a  proof  either  of  extreme  carelessness,  or  of  laziness,  or 
of  ignorance  how  an  orator  ought  to  he  dressed. 

Such  are  the  excellences,  and  snch  the  fanlts,  that  may  be 
shown  in  delivery ;  and  the  orator,  after  these  have  been 
before  him,  has  many  other  things  to  consider. 
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IBO.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  reflect  in  'what  charactet 
he  himself  appears,  and  to  whom,  and  in  whose  presence^  he  is 
going  to  speak ;  for  it  is  more  allowable  to  say  or  do  some 
tbinga  than  others  in  addressing  certain  person s»  or  before 
certain  audiences ;  and  the  same  peculiaritiee  in  tone,  gesturet 
and  walk,  are  not  equally  becoming  before  a  sovereign,  before 
the  senate,  before  the  people^  and  before  magistrates,  or  on  a 
private  as  on  a  public  trial,  in  a  simple  representation  as  in  a 
formal  pleading.  Such  distinction  a,  eveiy  one  who  directs 
his  attention  to  tbe  subject,  can  conceive  for  himself. 

15L  He  has  then  to  consider  on  what  subject  he  b  to 
speak,  and  what  object  he  desires  to  eifecL  As  to  the  subject, 
four  points  are  to  be  regarded;  one^  with  reference  to  the 
whole  cause,  for  causes  may  be  either  of  a  mournful  or  aa 
amusing  nature,  dangerous  or  safe,  important  or  inconsider- 
able ;  so  that  we  should  never  be  so  occupied  with  particular 
portions  of  a  cause  aa  to  forget  the  general  chai^acter  of  it, 
15S.  The  second,  with  respect  to  the  different  divisions  of  a 
cause,  as  the  exordium^  tlie  statement  of  facts,  the  arguments, 
and  the  peroration.  The  tkird^  with  regard  to  the  thoughts, 
where  evervthing  is  varied  in  conformity  with  the  matter  and 
the  addresses  to  the  feelings.  The  fatirlh,  with  reference  to 
the  words,  in  which,  though  imitation,  if  we  try  to  make  the 
sound  everywhere  correspond  to  the  sense,*  is  reprehensible, 
yet.  unless  the  proper  force  be  given  to  some  words,  the  sense 
of  the  whole  would  be  destroyed, 

153,  In  panegyrifta,  then,  unless  they  he  funeral  orations, 
in  giving  thanks,  in  exhortation s,  and  in  subjects  of  a  similar 
nature,  our  action  shoal d  be  animated,  or  grand,  or  snbHme. 
In  funeral  orations,  speeches  of  consolation,  and  the  greater 
part  of  criminal  causes,  the  gesture  should  be  grave  and 
staid.  In  addressing  the  senate  gravity  should  be  observed ; 
in  speaking  to  the  people,  dignity ;  and  in  pleading  private 
causes*  moderation.  Of  tbe  several  divisions  of  a  cause,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  language,  which  axe  of  varied  character,  I 
must  speak  at  greater  length, 

154,  Dehvery  ought  to  exhibit  three  qualities ;  it  should 
conciliate,  persuade,  and  move ;  and  to  please  will  be  a  quality 
that  naturally  combines  itself  with  these^      Conciliation^   is 

■  For  inatfUQ<je^,  if  we  pTODounee  latrOj  **  robber,"  in  a  loud  and  v^*- 
ment  tone*     Iktmebut,    See  eed;.  175. 
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produced  either  by  fairness  of  mora!  charaiiteri  which  mani- 
fests itself,  I  know  not  bow,  even  in  the  toDe  and  in  the  ges* 
ture,  or  by  agreeablenesa  of  language,  Pemuaaioo  depend 
greatly  on  asaerrion,  which  sometimes  has  more  effect  than 
even  proof  itself.  155.  Would  those  statements,  saj^  Cicero^ 
to  Calidiusj  hmye  been  delivered  by  you  in  such  a  it  ay,  if  they  h^ 
heeft  trwef  and,  So  Jar  were  ijou  from  inflaming  our  passi\  " 
th€^  we  could  scarcely  ahstain  from  simp  in  that  passaffe, 
confidence,  therefore,  aud  firmness,  l>e  apparent  in  an  orator's 
manner,  at  least  if  he  has  authority  to  support  it,  156,  The 
art  of  rmmng  lies  either  in  the  manifestation  of  our  own  feel- 
ings, or  imitation  of  those  others. 

When  the  judge,  therefore,  in  a  private  cause,  or  the  herald 
in  a  pahlic  one,  calU  upon  us  to  speak,  we  must  rise  witk 
calmness ;  and  we  may  then  delay  a  little  to  settle  our  toga, 
or»  if  necessary s  to  throw  it  on  afresh,  in  order  that  our  dress 
may  be  more  becoming,  and  that  we  may  have  some  moments 
for  reflecLion ;  though  this  can  be  done  only  on  ordinary 
trials,  for  before  the  emperor, f  the  magistrates,  or  tlio  supreme 
tribunals,  it  will  not  he  possible-  157.  Even  when  w©  have 
turned  towards  the  judge,  and  the  prsetor,  being  consulted,  h\^ 
granted  us  leave  to  speak,  we  mnst  not  burst  forth  suddenly, 
but  allow  a  short  space  for  recollection ;  for  preparation  on  iha 
part  of  him  who  is  going  to  speak  is  eitremely  pleasing  to 
him  who  is  going  to  hear  ;  and  the  jutlge  niitu rally  compose 
himself  for  attention.  158,  This  instruction  Homer  J  gives 
us  in  the  example  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  represents  as  standing 
with  his  eyes  fired  on  the  ground^  and  his  sceptre  unmoved^ 
before  he  poured  forth  that  storm  of  eloquence.  In  such  u 
pause,  there  may  be,  as  the  players  observe,  certain  not  un- 
becoming pretexts  for  delay,  such  as  to  stroke  the  heatl,  to  look 
down  at  the  hand,  to  crack  the  joints  of  the  fingers^l  to  pre- 
tend to  make  an  effort*  to  betray  anxiety  by  a  sigh,  or  what- 
ever other  gesture  may  suit  the  speaker ;  and  we  may  con- 

•  Brut,  c,  ao, 

+  When  tbe  orator  stands  awsdtiiig  Siifl  nod,  in  order  t«  b^in  i 
onee.     Geim^.  t  H.  lii.  217, 

S  Iif^fring^re  ar^«rw&«J  Spaldmg  aeemB  rightly  to  auppoae  that  \ 
waa  done  by  ^ueemng  the  haada  tigbtly  ti^atlier,  mther  thMi  b^ 
pulling  the  fingers,  referring  to  PetrOD.  Arb.  c  17  :  mamhus  inter  m 
lit^  ad  aHisuiQri%Ti%  str^pitum  itrntrithj  &c,  and  c  23,  ijn/rac^i*  mauihut 
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tinue  such  actions,  if  tKe  judge  bo  still  unprepared  to  give  ua 
his  atteutiou.  159,  As  to  the  attitude^  it  sliould  b«  erect,  tlie 
feet  a  little  apart,  in  similar  poBitions,  or  tlie  left  a  slight 
degree  in  advance ;  the  knees  straight,  but  not  bo  as  to 
seem  stiff ;  the  shoulders  kept  down  ;  the  countenance  grave, 
not  anxious,  or  stolid,  or  languid ;  the  arms  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  side  ;  the  left  hand  in  the  position  which  I 
have  before  prescribed  ;*  and  the  right,  svhen  we  are  going  to 
ijoramence,  a  little  extended  beyond  the  bosom  of  the  toga, 
irith  the  most  modest  possible  gesture,  aa  if  waiting  for  the 
moment  to  begin.  160,  For  there  are  m an j  offensive  gesturea 
practised,  such  as  looking  up  at  the  celling ;  injbbiiig  the  face, 
and  making  it  bold  as  it  were ;  stretching  forward  the  face 
with  a  confident  kind  of  air*  or  kiiitting  the  brows  to  make  it 
appear  more  stern ;  brushing  tlie  hair  unnaturally  back  from 
the  forehead,  tliat  its  roughness  may  look  terrible ;  pretend- 
ing, by  a  constant  motion  of  the  lips  and  fingers,  as  is  a  fre- 
quent practice  with  the  Greeks,  to  be  studying  what  we  are 
going  to  say  ;  hawking  vvitli  a  great  noise  ;  extending  one 
foot  far  before  the  other ;  holding  up  a  part  of  the  toga  with 
the  left  hand  ;  standing  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  or  with  the 
body  stifl',  or  thrown  bftcli,  or  bent  forwards,  or  with  the 
shoulders  drawn  up^  bke  those  of  men  about  to  wrestle,  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head. 

IGL  For  the  exordium  a  calm  delivery  is  generally  suit- 
able ;  for  nothing  is  more  attractive  than  modesty  to  gain  ua 
a  favourable  hearing.  Yet  this  is  not  always  bo  be  the  case  ; 
I  for  exordia,  as  1  have  shown,  t  ^-re  not  all  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  same  manner.  In  general,  howevefj  the  tone  at  the  com- 
mencement should  be  calm,  the  gesture  modf^st,  the  toga  well 
settled  on  the  shoulder,  the  motion  of  the  body  to  either  side 
gentle,  and  the  eyes  looking  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body. 

16*3*  The  statement  of  the  case  will  commonly  require  the 
hand  to  he  more  extended,  the  toga  thrown  back,  and  the 
gesture  more  decided,  with  a  tone  of  voice  similar  to  that  of 
ordinary  conversation^  only  more  spiiited,  yet  of  uniform 
eound ;  at  least  in  such  passages  as  these.  For  Quintm  Lufd- 
riuBt  tchen  ih4ire  was  no  suspicion  of  tvar  in  Africa, X  &c.,  and 
dtdus  CluenliuM  HabittiSt  the  father  of  him  who  is  hefom  yott,| 

♦  Sect  142.  +  TV,  1,  40, 

%  Pro  Lig*  c*  1,  S  PtN3  Clueat  0.  a  J 
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&c.;  but  otbBr  passages  in  a  statement  may  call  for  a  different 
tone,  as.  The  mother  inlaw  is  married  to  her  &on-%n4mtf*  &c^ 
and,  A  ^pevtacle  gri^vom  and  affiicting  to  the  whole  promice  ^ 
Ada  u  eirhibited  in  the  market-plme  of  Laodicea^f  &c. 

103.  In  advancing  proofs  the  action  may  be  various  ani 
diversified ;  for  although  to  state,  to  distinguish  particulars,  to 
ask  queations,  and  to  anticipate  objections,  (and  this  is  another 
kind  of  statement),  may  be  confined  to  a  tone  bordering  on 
the  conYersational,  yet  we  may  sometimes  offer  our  demon- 
strations ia  a  strain  of  raillery  or  mimicry, 

104.  Argumentation,  being  generally  more  spirited,  lively, 
and  energetic,  requires  gesture  suited  to  the  subject,  that  m, 
impressive  and  animated.  We  must  insist  strongly  in  cer- 
tain passages,  and  our  words  must  appear  as  it  wore  in 
army. 

Digressions  should  mostly  be  delivered  in  a  gentle, 
able,  and  calm  tone  ;  as  thosft  of  the  rape  of  I^roserpine,X  the 
desmiptiort  of  Sicily,^  and  the  euloffy  of  Fompey  ;  ||  for  it  i§ 
natural  timt  what  is  unconnected  with  the  main  question 
should  require  less  urgency  of  manner, 

165.  A  representation  of  the  mani^ers  of  the  opposiie 
party,  accompanied  with  censure »  may  sometimes  be  given  in 
a  gentle  tone,  as,  /  seemed  to  mysdf  to  see  some  entering , 
others  going  outt  some  tottering  from  the  effects  of  mne^  iome 
ijawnmafrom  y  ester  day fs  carousal^^  when  gesture,  such  fm  ifi 
not  unsuitable  to  the  tone,  is  admissible;  for  e;£amp1e,  a 
gentle  movement  to  either  aide,  but  a  movement  confined  to 
the  hand,  without  any  change  io  the  position  of  the  body, 

160.  For  esiciting  the  judge,  many  varieties  of  tone  may  be 
adopted.  The  highest  and  loudest  tone  that  a  speaker  can 
possibly  adopt  is  proper  for  uttering  the  following  words, 
When  the  war  was  begun,  Cwsar,  and,  even  in  a  great  degree 
advantjed**  &c.,  for  he  had  previously  said,  /  will  eseert  my 
voice  as  loudly  as  possible,  that  the  people  of  Rome  may  hear, 
&c.  A  tone  somewhat  lower,  and  having  something  pleasing 
in  it,  is  suitable  for  the  question,  What  was  thut  sword  ^ 
yours  doingy  Tuhero,  in  tli^  field  of  Pharsaliu  ?  ft  A  tone 
still  fuller  and  slower,  and  consequently  more  agreeable,  wiU% 

'  Pro  Glue^t  c^  5.  +  In  Terr.  L  30.  t  8oe  iv.  3,  13, 

§  Se«  ix.  2,  55.  ||  Pro  Bdb,  e.  4,  t  Se«  viii-  3  ««. 

"  Cic  pro  Lig.  c.  3.         ft  lUd 
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it  the  u^orJs,  But  in  an  ossmMy  of  the  people  of  Home,  and 
K??i  holdimj  a  public  office*  &c.  167,  Here  everj  sound  should 
proloaged;  the  vowel  3  should  be  extendeil.  and  the  mouth 
il  opened.  Yet  the  words,  Y^  Alban  hiih  and  ffrores.i  Sic, 
Diild  flow  !u  a  still  stronger  stream ;  and.  Rocks  and  deserU 
^ond  to  the  voice  of  the  po€t,%  &c.,  should  be  pronounced  in 
sort  of  chanting  tone,  and  fall  gradually  in  a  musical  cadt^nce. 
6.  It  was  with  such  variations  of  tone  that  Demo&thenes 
'and  ^scbines  upbraided  each  other  j|  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account^  to  be  coudemned,  for,  as  each  reproached  the 
other  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  both  used  them ;  since 
it  was  not,  assuredly,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  that  Demos- 
thenes II  swore  by  the  defenders  of  Marathon  and  Plat  sea  and 
Sal  am  is,  nor  was  it  in  the  tone  of  daily  couversation  that 
^schines  bewailed  the  fate  of  Thebes,^  169.  There  is  also 
tL  tone  different  from  all  those  that  have  been  mentioned, 
raised  almost  above  any  key  in  which  we  speak,  a  tone  on 
which  the  Greeks  have  bestmved  the  term  hitter,  and  which  is 
shrill  beyond  measure,  and  almost  beyond  the  natural  power  of 
the  human  voiee.  Thus  are  uttered  the  words,  Quin  com  pen- 
citis  rocem  istam,  indicmn  siultilicB^  te^itcjn  paucitati%**  ''Will 
you  not  restrain  those  ^ries,  the  indications  of  your  folly,  the 

f roofs  of  your  fewness?"     But  the  extravagant  tone  of  whidi 
spoke  is  required  only  at  the  commencement,  Quin  com- 
pescitU, 

170.  As  to  the  peroration,  if  it  consists  of  arecapitukiion 
of  the  case,  it  requires  a  contiimous  enumeration  of  particulars 
in  a  uniform  tone  ;  if  it  is  intended  to  excite  the  judges,  it  must 
be  delivered  in  one  of  the  tones  which  I  have  mentioned 
above ;  if  it  is  designed  to  soothe  them,  it  calls  for  smooth - 
ness  and  gentleness ;  if  to  move  them  to  pity,  a  kind  of 
musical  cadence j  and  plaintive  sweetness  of  the  voice*  by 
which  the  mind  is  strongly  affected,  and  which  is  extremely 
uatnral ;  for  at  a  funeral  we  may  hear  widows  and  orphans 
lamenting  in  a  mournful  kind  of  melody*  17K  In  such  a  case 
that  muffled  sort  of  voice  which  Cicero  says  that  Antonins 
liad,tt  will  be  of  great  effect^  for  it  has  from  nature  the  tone 

•  Cic.  Fhilipp.  M  25.  t  Pro  Mil.  c.  31.  t  ^ro  Arch.  c.  8. 

§  Demo^tb.  pro  Cor.  c.  90.     jEseh.  cont.  Ctes.  c.  72, 
II  Pro  Coron.  «,  60.  11  ^scb.  cont.  Ctng,  c*  49* 

*•  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  pei^d.  c,  ti,  ft  Cic.  Btul.  <i.  ^^, 
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which  we  i^oiild  wish  to  assume ,  There  are,  however,  two 
species  of  pity ;  one  mixed  with  indignatioB,  euch  as  was 
metttionod  above  *  in  reference  to  the  couderaualion  of  Philo- 
diuniis;  the  other  in  a  lower  tone,  and  accompaiiied  with 
deprecation*  173.  Since,  though  there  may  be  something  of 
scarcely  perceptible  music  in  the  delivery  of  the  words.  But 
in  the  assemhlif  of  the  people  of  Rome.\  Ac,  for  Cicero  did  not 
wtter  them  in  a  tone  of  invective,  and  in  that  of  the  exclama- 
tion, Ye  Alhan  hilh^X  k^. ,  icv  he  did  not  speak  as  if  he  were 
iu yoking  or  calling  them  to  witness,  yet  the  following  passages 
must  have  been  spoken  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  modii- 
lated  and  harmonious,  Miserable,  unhappif  man  that  I  aw,| 
&c.,  and,  What  a^tswer  shall  I  give  to  my  children?  &c,,  and. 
Could  you,  Milo,  by  the  meavs  of  these  judges,  recall  me  to  wiy 
country,  and  shall  I  be  unable,  hg  means  of  the  same  judges,  to 
retain  yoit  in  yours  ?  \\  and  he  must  have  adopted  a  similar 
tone  when  he  values  the  property  of  Caiua  H.abirius  at  one 
sesterce t^  and  exclaimed,  O  miserable  and  afflicting  duty  of 
mg  voice  1  1 T3,  A  profession,  loo,  on  the  part  of  the  orator,  ibat 
I  he  is  sinking  from  distress  and  fatigue,  has  an  extraordinaiy 
effect  iu  a  peroration;  as  in  the  same  speech  for  Milo,  But 
there  must  be  an  end ;  for  I  am  no  longer  able  to  speak  for 
tears t  &c, ;  and  such  passages  must  have  the  delivery  conform* 
able  to  the  language.  174.  Other  parti culai's  may  seem  to 
require  notice  as  belonging  to  this  portion  and  department  of 
a  speech,  as  to  prod  nee  accused  persons,  to  take  up  children  in 
the  anns,  to  hnng  forward  relMtives,  and  to  rend  gnmtentSt  but 
they  have  been  mentioned  in  the  proper  place.  *♦ 

Since,  then,  there  is  such  vanety  in  the  different  part^  of  a 
cause,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  delivery,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show;  must  correspond  to  the  matter.  But 
the  pronunciation  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  words,  as 
observed  a  little  above,  not  indeed  always,  but  at  times.  178 
For  example,  must  not  the  words  unhappg  nmn,  poor  creature 
bo  uttered  in  a  low  and  subdued  toue,  and  must  not  couraffet 
vehenwTit,  robber,  he  spoken  in  a  more  elevated  and  energetil 
tone  ?     By  such  conformity  a  force  and  propriety  of  mea 

•  f=leet.  162, 

§  Pm  Mil  c.  37* 

H   Pro  Rabir.  c  17. 


t  See  sect.  1G7, 
II  lb.  0.  38. 
Such  was  the  poFerty  to  whidi  he  wua  rsduoed* 
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[la  givea  to  our  tliouglita,  and  ^pitbout  it  the  tone  would  indicato 

tte  thing  and  the  thought  another.     176,  Do  not,  indeed,  the 

l«ame  words,  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing  thetn, 

Bxpress  demonstration^  {tssBrtion,  reprodch,  de^iiul,  admiration^ 

dignafion,  interrogation,  derision,  contsmpi?     The  syllable 

is  uttered  in  a  very  different  tone  in  each  of  the  foUowing 

passages  of  Virgil : 

Tu  mihi  quodi^niiu&  hoc  re^fn*,* 
Cantando  tu  Ulurn  f  f 
Tune  iUe  jEneas  ft 

Mtque  tiMGris 

fot  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  head^  let  in e  observe  only  that 

the  reader  will  conceive  in  his  own  mind  this,  or  any  other 

I  word  that  he  pleases,  pronounced  in  conformity  with  every 

"^variatjon  of  feeling,  he  will  then  be  assured  that  what  I  say 

is  true, 

11 77.  One  remark  must,  however,  be  added,  namely,  that, 
Ss  the  great  object  to  he  regarded  in  speaking  is  decorum,  |( 
differeiit  manners  often  become  different  speakers ;  and  for 
such  vanety  there  is  a  secret  and  inexplicable  cause;  and 
itbough  it  is  truly  said  that  our  great  triitjnph  is,  that  tx^hat  «<? 
do  should  he  becmmntf,^  vet  this,  as  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  art,  can  still  not  be  wholly  commnaieaied  by  art.  178. 
Ill  some,  excellences  have  no  charm  ;  in  others^  even  faults  are 
pleasing.  We  have  seen  the  most  eminent  actors  in  comedy^ 
Demetrius  and  Stratocles^**  delight  their  audiences  by  qualities 
of  a  YGiy  different  nature.  It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that 
the  one  acted  gods,  young  men,  good  fathers,  domestics, 
matrons,  and  staid  old  women,  with  happy  effect,  or  that  the 
other  was  more  successful  in  representing  passionate  old  men, 
cunning  slaves,  parasites,  procurers,  and  other  bustling  cha- 
racters ;  for  their  natural  endowments  were  veiy  different,  as 
even  the  voice  of  Demetrius  was  more  pleasing,  and  tliat  of 
L  Stratocles  more  powerful.   179.  But  v^hat  was  more  observable 

•  Mn.  i  7a  t  Eel  iiL  25.  t  ^n.  i*  617. 

§  Mn.  xK  3S3.         ||  Comp.  c.  1,  acct.  41.        %  See  Cic-de  Otit.L^%, 
*•  Of  these  actors  I  find  no  tu  action  elwewhei^.    Sjoldvitg. 

C  G  ^Si 
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was  their  peculiarity  of  action,  which  could  not  have  been 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other ;  as  to  wave  the  hand  in  a 
particular  way,  to  prolong  exclamations  in  an  agreeable  tone 
to  please  the  audience,  to  puff  out  the  robe  with  the  air  on 
entering  the  stage,  and  sometimes  to  gesticulate  with  the  right 
side,*  could  have  been  becoming  in  no  actor  but  Demetrius; 
for  in  all  these  respects  he  was  aided  by  a  good  stature  and 
comely  person.  180.  On  the  contrary,  hurry,  and  perpetual 
motion,  and  a  laugh  not  altogether  in  unison  with  his  mask, 
(a  laugh  which  he  uttered  to  please  the  people,  and  with  perfect 
consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,)  and  a  depression  of  the 
head  between  the  shoulders,  were  extremely  agreeable  in 
Stratocles.  But  whatever  excellence  in  either  had  been 
attempted  by  the  other,  the  attempt  would  have  proved  an 
offensive  failure.  Let  every  speaker,  therefore,  know  himself, 
and,  in  order  to  form  his  delivery,  consult,  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  art,  but  his  own  abilities.  181.  Yet  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  all  styles,  or  at  least  a  great  number, 
may  suit  the  same  person. 

The  conclusion  to  this  head  must  be  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  made  to  others,  an  admonition  that  moderation  must 
have  the  utmost  influence  in  regard  to  it ;  for  I  do  not  wish 
any  pupil  of  mine  to  be  an  actor,  but  an  orator.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  study  all  the  niceties  of  gesture,  nor  observe,  in 
speaking,  all  the  troublesome  varieties  of  stops,  intervals,  and 
inflexions  of  tone  for  moving  the  feelings.  182.  Thus,  if  an 
««tor  on  the  stage  had  to  pronounce  the  following  verses. 

Quid  igitw  faciam  f  non  earn,  ne  nime  quidem, 

Quum  ctrcessor  uUro  f  cm  potiits  ita  me  compa/rem, 

Non  perpeti  meretrumm  contvmdUu  f  f 

What,  therefore,  shall  I  do  ?  not  go  ?  not  now. 

When  I*m  invited  by  herself?    Or  rather 

Shall  I  resolve  no  longer  to  endure 

These  harlots'  impudence  ? 

he  would  display  all  the  pauses  of  doubt,  and  adopt  various 
inflexions  of  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  hand  ;  but  oratory 
is  of  another  nature,  and  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  too 
much  seasoned,  for  it  consists  in  serious  pleading,  not  in 
mimicry.  183.  Delivery,  accordingly,  that  is  accompanied  with 
perpetual    movement    of    the    features,    that    fatigues    the 

♦  Comp.  sect.  74.  "V  T«r.  Eun.  init. 
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audience  with  gesticulation,  and  that  fluctuates  with  con- 
stant changes  of  tone,  is  deservedly  condemned.  Our  old 
rhetoricians,  therefore,  wisely  adopted  a  saying  from  the 
Greeks,  which  Popilius  Lsenas  inserted  in  his  writings  as 
borrowed  from  our  orators,  that  this  is  restless  pleading.* 
184.  Cicero,  in  consequence,  who  hsis  given  excellent  precepts 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  aj0fords  us  similar  directions  witu 
respect  to  this ;  directions  which  I  have  already  quoted  from 
his  Orator ;'f  and  he  makes  observations  of  a  like  nature,  in 
reference  to  Antonius,  in  his  Brutus,  J  Yet  a  mode  of  speak- 
ing somewhat  more  vivacious  than  that  of  old  has  now  become 
prevalent,  and  is  even  required ;  and  to  some  portions  of  a 
speech  it  is  very  well  adapted.  But  it  must  be  kept  so  far  under 
control,  that  the  orator,  while  he  aims  at  the  elegance  of  the 
player,  may  not  lose  the  character  of  a  good  and  judicious 
man. 

*  Inotiosam  acti<ynem.']  The  commentators  have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  find  any  Greek  phrase  resembling  the  Latin,  or  correspondent  to  it, 
except  that  Qesner  very  happily  refers  to  Lucian  Philopatr.  c.  26,  tt)v 
iroKvdaxoXov  fjaOrifiariKriVf  i.  e.  astrology.  From  this  example,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  doubt  that  the  Greek  rhetoricians  had  among  them 
the  expression  atr^oXof  viroKpiffig,  .  .  .  which  would  characterize  the 
delivery  of  those  qui  scUagebcmt,  non  agebcmt,  as  it  is  expressed  in  sect. 
126.     JSpalding, 

t  He  refers,  I  think,  to  sect.  122.     Qesner, 

t  C.  88.  "  His  gesture  was  such  as  to  correspond  to  his  thoughts, 
without  beating  time  to  his  words.  His  hands,  his  shoulders,  the 
form  of  his  body,  the  stamp  of  his  foot,  his  attitude,  his  gait,  and 
indeed  all  his  movements,  we^e  adapted  to  what  came  from  his  mind." 
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BOOK  XIL 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  I  hAVE  now  arrived  at  by  far  the  most  important  port  of 
the  work  which  I  had  contemplated.  Had  I  imagined,  when 
I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  it,  that  its  weight  \ioul(i  have 
been  so  great  as  that  with  which  I  now  feel  myself  pressed,  I 
should  have  earlier  considered  whether  my  strength  would  be 
able  to  bear  it  But,  at  the  commencement,  the  thought  of 
the  disgrace  that  I  should  incur  if  I  did  not  perform  what  I 
had  promised,  kept  me  to  my  undertaking  ;  and  afterwards, 
though  the  labour  increased  at  almost  every  stage,  yet  I 
resolved  to  support  myself  under  all  diflBculties,  that  I  might 
not  render  useless  what  had  been  already  finished.  2.  For 
the  same  reason  at  present,  also,  though  ihe  task  grows  more 
burdensome  than  ever,  yet,  as  I  look  towards  the  end,  I  am 
determined  rather  to  faint  than  to  despair. 

What  deceived  me,  was,  that  I  began  with  small  matters ; 
and  though  I  was  subsequently  carried  onwards,  like  a  mariner 
by  inviting  gales,  yet,  as  long  as  I  treated  only  of  what  was 
generally  known,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  consideration  to 
most  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  seemed  to  be  still  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  had  many  companions  who  had 
ventured  to  trust  themselves  to  the  same  breezes.  3.  But 
when  I  entered  upon  regions  of  eloquence  but  recently  dis- 
covered,* and  attempted  only  by  very  few,  scarcely  a  navigator 
was  to  be  seen  that  had  gone  so  far  from  the  harbour  as 
myself ;  and  now,  when  the  orator  whom  I  have  been  forming, 
being  released  from  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,  is  either  carri^ 
forward  by  his  own  efforts,  or  desires  greater  aid  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  philosophy,  I  begin  to  feel  into  bow  vast  an 
ocean  I  have  sailed,  and  see  that  there  is 

Cceluni  vmdique  et  wndique  |>on^t 

On  all  sides  heaven,  and  on  all  sides  sea. 
I  seem  to  behold,  in  the  vast  immensity,  only  one  adventurer 

*  Because  the  ancient  orators  used  but  a  rude  kind  of  language,  not 
having  discovered  that  regular  and  numerous  composition  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Thrasymachus  and  Gtorgias,  and  brou^t  to  such 
A  height  of  excellence  by  Isocrates.    Tvmebut,  f  ^Mn.  v.  9. 
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J  besides  myself,  namely  Cicero ;  and  ei^en  he  himself,  though 

[lie  entered  on  tbe  deep  with  so  great  and  so  well  equipped  a 

iTessel,  contracts  bis  saik^  and  lays  aside  his  oars,  and  contenU 

'  imself  with  £i  bowing  merely  what  sort  of  eloquence  a  cons  urn- 

Qat6  orator  ought  to  employ.     But  my  temerity  will  attempt 

define  even  the  orators  moral  cbaracter,  and  to  prescribe 

is  duties.     Thus,  though  I  cannot  overtake  the  great  man 

Ihat  is  before  me,  I  must,  nevertheless,  go  farther  than  he,  as 

ay  subject  shall  lead  me.     However,  the  desire  of  what  is 

bonourable  is  always  praiseworthy,  and  it  belongs  to  what  ^& 

ay  call  cautious  daring,  to  try  that  for  failure  in  which  pardon 

"  readily  be  granted. 


CHAPTER   L 

I  A  great  orator  muni  be  a  good  man,  according  to  Cato'a  definition, 
b  §  If  2.  A  b^  man  cannot  bo  &  conenmmate  orator,  as  be  h 
I  deficient  in  wisdom,  3—5.  The  mind  of  a  bad  man  la  too  tDiich 
I  distracted  with  carea  and  remorse,  6,  7,  A  bad  man  will  not 
speak  with  the  &ame  authority  and  efif'ect  on  Tirtue  and  caorEility 
I  bM  a  good  martj  8 — 13>  Objeetiona  to  this  opinion  answered,  14^ 
I  *  22.  A  bad  mflji  may  dcjubtless  apeak  with  great  force,  but  he 
[  TJffOuld  make  nearer  approaches  to  perfect  eloquence  if  be  were  a 
[  good  man,  23 — 33.  Yet  we  must  be  able  to  conceive  argumenta 
I  on  either  side  of  a  question,  33—35.  A  good  man  may  sometimes 
be  justified  in  mialeading  those  whom  be  addresaes,  for  tJie  attain- 
I  ment  of  eome  good  object,  36 — 45. 
1.  Let  the  orator^  then,  whom  I  propose  to  form,  be  such  a 
one  as  is  chamcterized  by  the  definition  of  Majcus  Cato, 
a  good  man  sJdlled  in  speaking,* 

But  the  requisite  which  Cato  has  placed  first  in  tida  defini- 
tion, that  an  orator  should  be  a  good  man,  is  naturally  of  more 
estimation  and  importanee  than  the  other-  It  is  of  importance 
that  an  orator  should  he  good,t  because,  should  tlio  power  of 

*  B«Q  note  OB  il  IB,  1. 

t  Id  non  ed  timt^mi  quod,  kcJj  Buttmann  Justly  decides  that  td  ia 
for  propterea,  as  in  iT,  2,  SO.  But  there  ie  an  ancoluthon,  rb  he 
©bflerres,  iu  what  folio wa,  for  QuintiliRn,  instead  of  adding  ted  t^ftram, 
as  might  have  been  expected^  and  proceeding  regular! j^  breaks  off  into 
Quid  de  w>hu  loqiAor  f  &c; 
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speaking  be  a  support  to  evil,  nothing  would  be  more  per- 
nicious than  eloquence  alike  to  public  concerns  and  priv^, 
and  I  myself,  who,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  strive  to  contri- 
bute something  to  the  faculty  of  the  orator,  should  deserve 
very  ill  of  the  world,  since  I  should  furnish  arms,  not  for 
soldiers,  but  for  robbers.  2.  May  I  not  draw  an  argument 
from  the  condition  of  mankind  ?  Nature  herself,  in  bestowing 
on  man  that  which  she  seems  to  have  granted  him  pre- 
eminently, and  by  which  she  appears  to  have  distinguished  us 
from  all  other  animals,*  would  have  acted,  not  as  a  parent,  bnt 
as  a  step-mother,  if  she  had  designed  the  faculty  of  speech  to 
be  the  promoter  of  crime,  the  oppressor  of  innocence,  and  the 
enemy  of  truth ;  for  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have 
been  born  dumb,  and  to  have  been  left  destitute  of  reasoning 
powers,  than  to  have  received  endowments  from  providence 
only  to  turn  them  to  the  destruction  of  one  another. 

3.  My  judgment  carries  me  still  further ;  for  I  not  only  say 
that  he  who  would  answer  my  idea  of  an  orator,  must  be  a 
good  man,  but  that  no  man,  unless  he  be  good,  can  ever  be  an 
orator.  To  an  orator  discernment  and  prudence  are  necessary; 
but  we  can  certainly  not  allow  discernment  to  those,  who,  when 
the  ways  of  virtue  and  vice  are  set  before  them,  prefer  to 
follow  that  of  vice ;  nor  can  we  allow  them  prudence,  since 
they  subject  themselves,  by  the  unforeseen  consequences  of 
their  actions,  often  to  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
always  to  that  of  an  evil  conscience.  4.  But  if  it  be  not  only 
truly  said  by  the  wise,  but  always  justly  believed  by  the 
vulgar,  that  no  man  is  vicious  who  is  not  also  foolish,  a  fool, 
assuredly,  will  never  become  an  orator. 

It  is  to  be  further  considered  that  the  mind  cannot  be  in  a 
condition  for  pursuing  the  most  noble  of  studies,  unless  it  be 
entirely  free  from  vice ;  not  only  because  there  can  be  no 
communion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  same  breast,  and  to  medi- 
tate at  once  on  the  best  things  and  the  worst  is  no  more  in 
the  power  of  the  same  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
man  to  be  at  once  virtuous  and  vicious ;  5.  but  also,  because  a 
mind  intent  on  so  arduous  a  study  should  be  exempt  from  all 
other  cares,  even  such  as  are  unconnected  with  vice ;  for  then, 
and  then  only,  when  it  is  free  and  master  of  itself,  and  when 
no  other  object  harasses  and  distracts  its  attention,  will  it  be 
*  Seeii.  16, 16,w«, 
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to  keep  in  view  the  end  to  which  it  is  devoted.  6.  But 
inordinate  attention  to  an  estate,  a  too  anxious  ptirsuit  of 
xh,  hodMlgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  and  th& 
otion  of  our  days  to  public  spectacles,  rob  our  studies  of 
much  of  our  time,*  (for  whatever  time  is  given  to  one  thing 
ia  lost  to  another,)  wliat  eflect  must  we  suppose  that  amhidon, 
avarice,  and  envy  will  produce,  whose  excitements  are  so 
violent  as  eveu  to  disturb  our  sleep  and  our  dreams  ?  7.  No* 
thing  indeed  is  so  pre-occupied,  so  unsettled,  so  torn  and  lace- 
rated with  such  numerous  and  various  passions,  as  a  bad  miud ; 
for  when  it  intends  evil,  it  is  agitated  with  hope,  care,  and 
anxiety,  and  when  it  has  attained  the  object  of  its  wickedness, 
it  is  tormented  with  uneasiness,  repentance,  and  the  dread  of 
every  kind  of  punishment.  Among  such  disquietudes,  what 
place  is  there  for  study,  or  any  ratioual  pursuit  ?  No  more 
certaiuly  than  there  is  for  corn  in  a  field  overrun  \\ith  thorns 
and  brambles. 

8.  To  enable  ua  to  Bustain  the  toil  of  study,  is  not  tem- 
perance necessary  2  What  espectations  are  to  be  formed, 
then,  from  him  who  is  abandoned  to  licentiouBness  and  luxury  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  pi-aise  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  the 
pm'suit  of  literature  ?  But  can  we  suppose  that  the  love  of 
praise  is  an  object  of  regard  with  the  unprincipled?  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  principal  part  of  oratory  consists  in  discoursing 
on  justice  and  virtue  ?  But  will  the  unjust  man  and  the  vicious 
treat  of  such  subjects  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  them  ? 

9,  Bat  though  we  should  even  coneede  a  great  part  of  the 
question,  and  grant,  what  can  by  no  means  be  th«  case,  that 
there  is  the  same  portiou  of  ability,  diligence,  and  attainments, 
in  the  worst  man  as  in  the  best,  which  of  the  two,  even  under 
that  supposition,  will  prove  the  better  orator?  He,  doubtless, 
who  is  the  better  man.  The  same  person,  therefore,  can  never 
be  a  bad  man  and  a  perfect  orator,  for  that  cannot  he  perfect 
to  which  something  else  is  superior, 

10*  That  I  may  not  seem,  however,  like  the  writers  of 
Socratic  dialogues,  to  frame  answers  to  suit  my  own  purpose, 
let  us  admit  that  there  exists  a  person  so  unmoved  by  the 
force  of  truth,  as  boldly  to  maintain  that  a  bad  man,  possessed 
of  the  same  portion  of  ability,  application,  and  learning,  as  a 


Compare  i.  12, 18,    j5p<^Edwg. 
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good  man,  will  be  an  equally  good  orator,  and  let  us  Gonvi2|fl 
ewn  Bueh  a  person  of  hia  folly*  ^H 

IL  No  raan,  certainlj,  will  doubt,  that  it  is  the  object  of 
all  oratory,  that  what  k  stated  to  the  judge  may  appeal  to 
him  to  he  true  and  just;  and  which  of  the  two,  let  me  aslc, 
will  produce  such  a  conviction  with  the  greater  ease,  the  good 
man  or  the  bad?  12.  A  good  man,  doubtless,  will  speak  of 
what  is  tnie  and  honest  with  greater  frequency;  but  even  if, 
from  being  influenced  by  some  call  of  duty,  he  endeavours  to 
support  what  b  fallacious,  (a  case  which,  as  I  shall  show,  iMy 
sometimes  occur,)  he  must  still  be  heard  with  greater  credit 
than  a  bad  man.  13.  But  with  bad  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
dissimulation  sometimes  fails,  as  well  through  their  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  through  their  ignorance  of  what  is 
right ;  hence  they  ELssert  without  modesty,  and  maintain  theii 
assertions  without  shame  \  and,  in  attempting  what  evidently 
cannot  be  accompHabed,  there  appears  in  them  a  repulsive 
obstinacy  and  useless  perseverance ;  for  bad  men,  as  well  in 
tlieir  pleadings  as  in  their  lives,  entertain  dishonest  eipecta- 
tions ;  and  it  often  happen  a,  that  even  when  they  speaJf  the 
truth,  belief  is  not  aceorded  them,  and  the  employment  of 
advocates  of  such  a  character  is  regarded  ae  a  proof  of  the 
badness  of  a  cause, 

14,  I  mngt,  however,  notice  those  objections  to  my  opinioi), 
which  appear  to  be  clamoured  forth,  as  it  were,  by  the  generaL 
consent  of  the  multitude.  Was  not  then  Demosthenes,  tbej 
ask,  a  great  omtor  ?  yet  we  have  heard  that  he  was  not  a  good 
man.  Was  not  Cicero  a  great  orator  ?  yet  many  have  thiQim 
censure  upon  his  character.  To  such  questions  how  shall  I 
answer?  Great  displeasure  is  likely  to  be  shown  at  any 
reply  whatever ;  and  the  ears  of  mj  audience  require  first  to 
be  propitiated.  15.  The  character  of  Demosthenes,  let  me  say, 
does  not  appear  to  me  deserving  of  such  severe  reprehension, 
that  I  should  believe  all  the  calumnies  that  are  heaped  upon 
him  by  his  enemies,  especially  when  I  read  bis  excellent  pkns 
for  the  benefit  of  hia  country  and  the  honoumble  termination 
of  his  life.  16.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  feeling  of  an  upright 
citizen  was,  in  any  respect,  wanting  to  Cicero.  As  proofe  of 
his  integrity,  may  be  mentioned  ins  consulship,  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  honour,  his  honourable  ad- 
ministration of   his  province;   his  refusal  to  bo  one   of  tha 
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^•enty  con/missionera  ;*  and,  during  the  civil  wara,  which  fell 
^Kth  great  severity  on  bia  times,  his  uprightness  of  mind, 
^Biich  was  never  swayed,  either  by  hope  or  by  fear,  from 
Hahering  to  the  better  party,  or  the  supporters  of  the  com- 
inonwed^th,  17,  He  is  thought  hy  some  to  have  beeo  de- 
ficient in  courage,  but  he  has  given  an  excellent  feply  to  thia 
eharge,  when  he  saya,  that  he  was  timid^  not  in  micountering 
drinkers,  hid  in  taking  precauiiom  against  them;j  an  assertion 
of  which  he  proved  the  truth  at  his  death,  to  which  he  8ub- 
naitted  with  the  noblest  fortitude.  IB.  But  even  should  the 
height  of  virtue  have  been  wanting  to  these  eminent  men,  I  shall 
reply  to  those  who  ask  me  whether  they  were  orators,  as  the 
Stoics  reply  when  they  are  asked  whether  Zeno,  Oleanthes, 
and  Chrysippus,  were  wise  men ;  they  say  that  they  were  great 
and  deserving  of  veneration,  but  that  they  did  not  attain  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible. 

19,  Pythagoras  desired  to  be  called,  not  wise^  like  those  who 
preceded  him,  but  a  hver  0/  wisdmn.  I,  however,  in  speaking 
of  Cicero,  have  often  said,  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
speech,  and  shall  continue  to  say,  that  he  was  a  per/set  orator ^ 
its  we  term  our  frieuda,  in  ordinary  discourse,  good  mid  pru- 
dent men,  though  such  epithets  can  be  justly  given  only  to  the 
perfectly  wise.  SO.  But  when  I  have  to  speak  precisely,  and  in 
Cfonformity  with  the  esactuess  of  truth,  I  shall  express  myself 
as  longing  to  see  such  an  orator  as  he  himself  also  longed  to 
see  ;J  for  though  I  acknowledge  that  Cicero  stood  at  the  head 
of  eloquent^e,  and  that  I  can  scarcely  find  a  passage  in  his 
epeeches  to  which  anything  can  be  added,  however  many  I 
might  ^nd  which  I  may  imagine  that  he  would  have  pruned, 
(for  the  learned  have  in  general  been  of  opinion  that  he  had 
itumerom  excellences  and  some  f adults ^  and  he  himself  says  that 
be  had  cut  off  most  of  his  juvenik  exuberance j^)  yet,  since  he 
did  not  claim  to  himself,  though  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of 

*  For  dividing  the  landa  of  Campania.  See  Yell.  Pat.  il,  iS;  Dion 
Caas.  ixxviiL  1 ;  Cicero  ad  AU.  ix.  2. 

t  I  have  Dot  been  able  to  find  these  words  in  Gicerov  nor  liaye  any 
of  the  commentators  pointed  them  out.  The  sentiment  Cicero  often 
edipTeases;  when,  for  example,  he  complain  a  of  the  raahneas  of  tb? 
party  of  Pompey  j  as  in  Ad  Fam*  vi.  21,  wid  in  many  other  passaget 

X  Orat.  c.  2  ;  De  Orat.  in.  22, 

§  Se«  c  6j  sect.  4;  Cie,  BFat  c.  91, 
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his  merits,  the  praise  of  perfection,  and  since  he  might  cer- 
tainly have  spoken  hotter  if  a  longer  life  had  heen  granted  him, 
and  a  more  tiranquil  season  for  composition,  I  may  not  unrear 
sonablj  believe  that  the  summit  of  excellence  was  not  attained  bj 
him,  to  which,  notwithstanding,  no  man  made  nearer  approaches. 
21.  If  I  had  thought  otherwise,  I  might  have  maintained  my 
opinion  with  still  greater  determination  and  freedouL  Did 
Marcus  Antonius  declare  that  he  had  seen  no  man  truly 
eloquent y*  though  to  be  eloquent  is  much  less  than  to  be  a 
perfect  orator ;  does  Cicero  himself  say  that  he  is  stiU  seeking 
Jor  an  orator^  and  merely  conceives  and  imagines  one ;  and 
shall  I  fear  to  say  that  in  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  yet 
to  come  something  may  arise  still  more  excellent  than  what 
has  yet  been  seen  ?  22.  I  take  no  advantage  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  refuse  to  allow  great  merit  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
even  in  eloquence;  though  Demosthenes,  indeed,  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  near  perfection  even  to  Cicero  himself,  who 
says  that  he  sometimes  nods;  nor  does  Cicero  appear  so  to 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  J  who  certainly  find  fault  with  his  language 
even  in  addressing  himself,  or  to  either  of  the  Asinii,§  who 
attack  the  blemishes  in  his  style  with  virulence  in  various 
places. 

23.  liCt  us  grant,  however,  what  nature  herself  by  no  means 
brings  to  pass,  that  a  bad  man  has  been  found  endowed  with 
consummate  eloquence,  I  should  nevertheless  refuse  to  concede 
to  him  the  name  of  orator,  as  I  should  not  allow  the  merit  of 
fortitude  to  all  who  have  been  active  in  the  field,  because 
fortitude  cannot  be  conceived  as  unaccompanied  with  virtue. 
24.  Has  not  he  who  is  employed  to  defend  causes  need  of 
integrity   which  covetousness  cannot   pervert,   or   partiality 

•  Cic.  Orat  c.  6;  De  Orat.  iii.  22. 

t  Dormitare  interim  dicU.]  See  x.  1,  24.  Is  the  passage  of  Cicero  lost 
in  which  this  expression  occurred  ?  Or  did  Quintilian,  after  using  it 
with  regard  to  Homer,  in  the  place  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
attribute  it  to  Cicero  through  a  lapse  of  memory  ?    Qesner. 

t  Gesner  refers  to  the  Dial,  de  Orat.  c.  18,  where  Calvus  is  said  to 
have  called  Cicero  sokUtit  and  enervis ;  Brutus,  frcLctas  and  dumbu. 
See  ix.  4, 1  ;  xii,  10, 12. 

§  Father  and  son.  The  son  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  compared  his 
father  with  Cicero ;  Pliny,  Ep.  vii.  4,  4,  says  that  he  had  read  it.  It 
was  answered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  according  to  Sueton.  c.  41  acd 
Aul.  Gell.  xvii  1.  Gesner.  That  Asiniua  Pollio  criticized  Cicero  with 
gre&t  iiliberality  appears  from  ^enec.  B\3LaaQr.    &gcdding. 
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corrupt,  or  terror  abash,  and  ahaU  we  honour  the  traitor,  the 
renegade,  the  prevaricator,  with  the  sacred  name  of  orator? 
And  if  that  quality ^  which  is  commonly  called  goodness,  is  found 
even  in  moderate  pleaders,  why  should  not  that  great  orator, 
who  has  not  yet  appeared,  hut  who  may  hereafter  appear,  he 
fis  consummate  iu  goodness  as  in  eloquence  ?  25.  It  is  not  a 
plodder  in  the  forum,  or  a  mercenary^  pleader,  or,  to  use  uo 
Btronger  term,*  a  not  unprofilahle  advocate,  (such  as  he  whom 
they  generally  term  a  causidieus,)  that  1  desire  to  form,  but  a 
man  who,  being  possessed  of  the  highest  natural  genius,  stores 
his  mind  thoroughly  with  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  knowledge ; 
E  man  sent  by  the  gods  to  do  honour  to  the  world,  and  such  ss 
no  preceding  age  has  known  ;  a  man  in  every  way  eminent  and 
excellent,  a  thinker  of  the  best  thoughts  and  a  speaker  of  the 
test  language.  26,  For  such  a  man^s  ability  how  small  a 
scope  will  there  be  in  the  defence  of  innocence  or  the  repres- 
sion of  guilt  in  the  forum,  or  in  supporting  truth  against  false- 
hood in  litigations  about  money  ?  He  wOl  appear  great,  indeed, 
even  in  such  inferior  employments,  but  his  powers  will  shine 
with  the  highest  lustre  oa  greater  occasions,  when  the  counsels 
of  the  senate  are  to  be  directed,  and  the  people  to  be  guided 
from  error  into  rectitude.  27.  la  it  not  such  an  orator  that 
Virgil  appears  to  have  imagined,  representing  him  as  a  calmer 
of  the  populace  in  a  sedition,  wheu  they  were  burling  firebrands 
id  stones  ? 

Tvm  pietiite  ^ai'em  it  met-itia  d  forte  vimm  ^nem 
Vtinspe3:eTCj  silent^  arrectisque  anHbus  adstantff 
Then  if  perchance  a  sage  they  aee,  revet'd 
For  piety  and  wortli,  they  kuah  their  noiee^ 
And  afcand  with  eara  attentive. 

/e  see  that  he  first  makes  him  a  good  maUj  and  then  adds 
that  he  is  skilled  in  Bpeakmg : 

tlU&  rtgU  dictk  animot^  et  peetora  mulcAt, 
With  worda 
He  rtdes  their  pasaionfl  and  their  hmaaU  controls 
38.  Would  not  the  orator  whom  I  am  trying  to  form,  too,  if 
he  were  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  soldiers  required  to  be 
encouraged  to  engage,  draw  the  materials  for  an  exhortation 

*  rt  asp'Orifitilu^  verhis  parca7nuB.'\  He  forbears  from  naing  the  word 
rohidcL    Tumehua.     Comp.  c.  0,  gect.  12,  t  Msi..\  \.^^^ 
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from  the  most  profound  precepts  of  philosophy  ?  for  how  could 
all  the  terrors  of  toil,  pain,  and  even  death,  be  banished  from 
their  breasts,  unless  Tivid  feelings  of  piety,'  fortitude,  and 
honour,  be  substituted  in  their  place  ?  29.  He,  doubtless,  will 
best  implant  such  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  others  who  has 
first  implanted  them  in  his  own ;  for  simulation,  hov;ever 
guarded  it  be,  always  betrays  itself,  nor  was  there  ever  such 
power  of  eloquence  in  any  man  that  he  would  not  falter  and 
hesitate  whenever  his  words  were  at  variance  with  his  thoughts. 
80.  But  a  bad  man  must  of  necessity  utter  words  at  variance  with 
his  thoughts ;  while  to  good  men,  on  the  contrary,  a  viituouB 
sincerity  of  language  will  never  be  wanting,  nor  (for  good  men 
will  also  be  wise)  a  power  of  producing  the  most  excellent 
thoughts,  which,  though  they  may  be  destitute  of  showy  charms, 
will  be  sufficiently  adorned  by  their  own  natural  qualities, 
since  whatever  is  said  with  honest  feeHng  will  also  be  said  with 
eloquence. 

31.  Let  youth,  therefore,  or  rather  let  all  of  us,  of  every 
age,  (for  no  time  is  too  late  for  resolving  on  what  is  right,) 
direct  our  whole  faculties,  and  our  whole  exertions,  to  this 
object  ;*  and  perhaps  to  some  it  may  be  granted  to  attain  it; 
for  if  nature  does  not  interdict  a  man  from  being  good,  or 
from  being  eloquent,  why  should  not  some  one  among  man- 
kind be  able  to  attain  eminence  in  both  goodness  and  eloquence? 
And  why  should  not  each  hope  that  he  himself  may  be  the 
fortunate  aspirant  ?  32.  If  our  powers  of  mind  are  insufficient 
to  reach  the  summit,  yet  in  proportion  to  the  advances  that 
we  make  towards  it  will  be  our  improvement  in  both  eloquence 
and  virtue.  At  least,  let  the  notion  be  wholly  banished  from 
our  thoughts,  that  perfect  eloquence,  the  noblest  of  human 
attainments,  can  be  united  with  a  vicious  character  of  mind. 
Talent  in  speaking,  if  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  vicious,  must  be 
regarded  as  being  itself  a  vice,  since  it  makes  those  more 
mischievous  with  whom  it  allies  itself. 

33.  But  I  fancy  that  I  hear  some  (for  there  will  never  be 
wanting  men  who  would  rather  be  eloquent  than  good)  saying 
**  Why  then  is  there  so  much  art  devoted  to  eloquence  ?  Why 
'^ve  you  given  precepts  on  rhetorical  colouring,  and  the 
defence  of  difficult  causes,  and  some  even  on  the  acknow« 

*  The  attainment  of  virtue  and  eloquence. 
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igmeot  of  guilt,*  unless,  at  times,  the  force  attd  ingenuity 
eloqucnci  overpowers  even  truth  itaelf  ?  for  a  good  man 
ivocates  only  good  eauses,  and  truth  itself  supports  them 
afficiently  without  tlie  aid  of  learning,"     34.  These  objectors 
i  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy,  by  answering  them,  first,  concem- 
ag  ray  own  work,  and,  secondly,  concerning  the  duty  of  a  good 
an,  if  occasion  ever  calls  him  to  the  defence  of  the  guilty* 
To  consider  how  we  may  speal^  in  defence  of  what  is  false* 
even  what  is  unjust,  la  not  without  its  use,  if  for  no  other 
Bason  than  thjit  we  may  expose  and  refute  fallacious  ar^merfts 
ith  the  gi^eater  ease ;  as  that  physician  wUl  apply  remedies 
ith  the  greater  effect  to  whom  that  which  is  hurtful  is  known. 
The   Academicians,  when  they  have   disputed   on   both 
jides  of  a  point  of  morality,  will  not  live  according  to  either 
ide  at  hazard ;  nor  was  the  well  known  CarneadeSjf  who  is 
aid  to  have  argued  at  Home,  in  the  hearing  of  Cato  the 
JeDsor,  wiih  no  less  force  against  the  observance  of  justice  than 
be  had  argued  the  day  before  in  favour  of  it,  an  unjust  mau. 
iut  vice,  which  ia  opposed  to  mtue,  shows  more  clearly  what 
"  tue  is ;  juMice  becomes  more  matiLteat  from  the  contem- 
^lation  of  w just  tee ;  and  many  things  are  proved  by  their  con- 
aries.     The  devices  of  his  adversaries,  accordingly,  should 
I  as  well  known  to  the  orator,  as  the  stratagems  of  Ru  enemy  in 
tie  field  to  a  commander, 
36.  Even  that  which  appears,  when   it  is  first  stated ^  of  so 
objectionable  a  character ,   that  a  good  vitXJi,  m  defending  a 
jiu^e^  may  sometimes  indine  to  withhold  tfiB  truth  from   the 
s^fi?</e,J  reason  may  find  cause  to  justify.     If  any  one  feels 
"surprised  that  I  advance  this  opinion,  (though  this  is  not 
miiie  in  particular*  but  that  of  those  whom  antiquity  acknow- 
ledged as  the  greatest  masters  of  wisdom, §)  let  him  consider 
that  there  are  many  things  which  are  rendered  honomable  or 
dishonourable,  not  by  their  own  nature,  but  by  the  causes 
^^'hich  give  rise  to  them.     37.  For  if  to  Jdll  a  man  is  often  an 
Bt  of  virtue,  and  to  put  to  death  one's  children  is  aometimes  a 


•  I¥.  2,  68—75  ;  il.  1,  70. 

+  This  ia  related  mor<s  at  length  by  LactaDtiuE,  Div,  Jnat,  v,  13,  IS. 
Compare  Quint,  ii  15,  23.     Spaldintj. 

1  See  iv,  5,  6. 

^  Among  these  ws  miiBt  number  Paiia?tia3j  fi3  appeais  from  Cicerd 
oi  il  14,    Compare  Quint  ii*  IT,  26*    Sjpddiiiy. 
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noble  sacrifice  j  *  and  if  it  is  allowable  to  do  thltjga  of  a  still 
more  repulsive  natare  when  the  good  of  our  country  demands 
them,  we  must  not  oousider  merely  tvhat  causa  a  good  man 
■  defends,  but  from,  what  mo  live,  and  \mh  what  object  lie 
r  defends  it.  38*  In  the  first  place,  every  one  must  grant  me* 
Tvhat  the  most  rigid  of  the  Stoics  do  not  deny,  that  a  good 
man  may  sometimes  think  proper  to  tell  a  lie,t  and  oci 
sionally  even  in  m jitters  of  small  moment,  as,  when  child; 
are  sick,  we  make  them  beheve  many  things  with  a  \'iew  to  -pvt^ 
mote  their  health,  and  promise  them  many  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  perform;  39.  and  much  less, J  is  it  forbidden  to  tell 
a  falsehood  when  an  assassin  is  to  be  prevented  from  killing  a 
man,  or  an  enemy  to  Ije  deceived  for  the  heDcfit  of  oar 
country ;  so  that  what  is  at  one  time  reprehensible  in  a  slave 
is  at  another  laudable  even  in  the  wisest  of  men,  Jf  this  be 
admitted,  1  see  that  many  causes  may  occur  for  wkich  an 
orator  may  jnstly  undertake  a  case  of  such  a  nature,  as,  in  the 
absence  of  any  honourable  motive,  he  would  not  undertake. 
40.  Nor  do  I  say  this  only  with  reference  to  a  father,  a  brother, 
or  a  friend,  who  may  be  in  danger,  {because  even  in  such  a 
case  I  I  T^ould  allow  only  what  is  strictly  lawful),  though 
there  is  tlien  sufficient  ground  for  hesitation,  when  the 
image  of  justice  presents  itself  on  one  side,  and  that  of  natural 
affection  on  tlie  other ;  but  let  us  set  the  point  beyond  all 

*  The  ©samples  of  Ahala,  Scipio  Nasic^  Brutua,  «nd  Manlina,  will 
at  ones  occur  to  the  roBder.    ^aidinfy. 

i  See  ii.  17,  21.  Kxamples  of  w^U-lntended  concealment  of  truth 
are  given  alao  by  Plato,  Rep.  ii  p.  382  Steph,     Spatdlnff. 

i  Nedum.]  With  tins  word  we  njiiKt  uaderstaud  iU  sU  vetiium 
mefttirif  or  aoraethin^  to  that  effect,     Spalding. 

g  i\%<r  hoc  dko,  quia  ot^^eriores  gcfui  placet  %«,  pro  patre,  fr^tre^ 
fmiico  periditantibus ;  ta^f^Uit  &c,]  Thie  19  a  psussjige  of  which  the 
BfiDBe  is  very  doubtftd,  Buttinaiiii,  not  finding  it  settled  by  Spalding^ 
and  not  being  able  to  aatisfy  himself  about  itj  applied  to  Boeckh,  who 
Baid  t^iat  the  words  mc  hoc  dico  pro  patre,  frcUre,  arnica  periclilantifmi, 
mufit  alt  be  taken  together,  and  quia  MeaetioreM  aequi  placed  kge* 
aeparately  and  subsequently.  Of  this  eiplanatioa  Bnttmann  approT^s* 
1  subjoin  Boeclf  b*s  Latin  :  "  Nequ^  hoc  ita  dico,  quaei  pro  patr^, 
fratre,  amico  pericUtatitibus  reveFS^ue  noiiia  coutra  reritalem  et 
justitiam  dicere  liceat  ■  aeTeiiorem  euim  in  talihujs  leg^m  sequi  unhi 
etiam  placet ;  tametsi  non  mediocris  hjesitatio  sitj  ips^  pietate  contra 
justitiam  nitente  j  ut  fauilc  fortasae  sit  la  hoo  etiam  generis  Gu.tt«am 
fingere,  quae  plerisquo  ad  demoiistianda  Uk  Batisfaolat,  Sed  ponamuj 
eKL^mj>iun  extra  omuem  dubituiioiiis  ansam  pasitum."  _^^_ 
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^^VhU.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  attempted  the  lifo 
^^Va  lymnt,  and  ib  Urougbt  to  trial  for  the  deed:  will  such 
^^^omtor  as  is  descrihtid  hj  us,  be  unwilling  that  his  lifo 
^^poid  be  sai'ed?  and,  if  he  uudCTtake  to  defend  him,  will  ha 
^^»^pporthii cause  before  the  judge  by  the  same  Idnd  of  mm- 
^^Bjesantatiaa  as  he  who  advocates  a  had  cause?  41.  Or 
^^^pt  if  a  JEidge  would  condemn  a  man  for  something  that  was 
^^pe  with  justice,  uiiIhss  we  convince  him  that  it  was  not 
^^pe;  would  not  an  orator,  bv  producing  such  couviction,  save 
^^■P  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  when  he  is  not  only  innocent  but 
^■perving  of  praise?  Or  what  if  we  know  that  certain  poll- 
^pPw  TDeasures  are  in  contemplation,  which,  though  just  in 
H  J^'^'fselves,  are  rendered  detrinaental  to  the  commonwealth 

■  oj  the  state  of  tlie  times,  shall  we  not  adopt  artifices  of  elo- 

■  W^^^^j*^   ^^^    *^^^^    ^^^^^'   artifices    \^hich,    though   weil- 

■  T^^aea*  are  nevertheless   sLmilar  to  those  of  an   immoral 

■  dmracter? 

I  W  ™^^'  again,  will  doubt,  that  if  guilty  persons  can 

■  t^any  meaiia  be  turned  to  a  right  course  of  life,  and  it  is 

■  flUowed  that  they  sometimea  may,  it  will  be  more  for  the 
B  ^^antage  of  the  state  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  than 

■  tlmt  they  should  be  put  to  death*     If,  then,  it  appear  certain 

■  to  aa  orator,  that  a  person  against  whom  true  accusations  are 

■  brought,  will,  if  acquitted,  become  a  good  member  of  society, 

■  will  he  not  eiert  himself  that  he  may  be  acquitted  ? 

■  43.  Suppose,  again,  that  a  man  who  is  an  excellent  general, 

■  and  without  whose  aid  his  country  would  be  unable  to  over- j 

■  come  her  enemies,  is  accused  of  a  crime   of  which  he   in 

■  evidently  guilty,  wiJl  not  the  pubhc  good  call  upon  an  orator 

■  to  plead  his  cause?  It  is  certain  that  Fabricius  made  Cor- 
■^.ebufi  Rafiuus  *  who  was  in  other  respects  a  bad  citizen,  and 
■iis  personal  enemy,  consul  by  voting  for  him  when  a  war 

threatened  the  state,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  good 
general ;  and  when  some  expressed  their  surprise  at  what  he 
had  done,  he  replied,  that  he  had  rathsr  be  robbed  by  a  citizen 
than  sold  for  a  slave  by  the  enemy.  Had  Fabricius,  therefore, 
been  an  orator,  would  he  not  have  pleaded  for  Rufinus  even 

I  though  he  had  been  manifestly  guilty  of  robbing  his  country? 
44.  Many  similar  cases  might  be  supposed,  but  even  any 
pne  of  them  is  sufficient ;  for   I  do  not  insinuate  that  the 
I  *  Cicefo  d&  Oiai  ii.  66 ;  AuL  Qell.  iv.  S. 
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orator  whom  I  would  form  should  often  under uka  such 
causes :  I  only  wish  to  show  that  if  such  a  motive  as  I  have 
mentioned  should  induce  him  to  do  so,  the  definition  of  m 
orator,  that  he  is  a  good  man  skilled  in  $peaMn0f  would  st^U  be 

llnie. 

45.  It  is  necessary,  too,  for  the  master  to  teach,  and  for  tfee 
pupil  to  learn,  how  difficult  cases  are  to  be  treated  iu  attempt 
ing  to  establish  them ;  for  very  often  e?eu  the  best  causes 
resemble  bad  ones,  and  an  innocent  person  under  accusatioa 
may  be  urged  by  many  probabilities  against  bira ;  and  be 
must  then  be  defended  by  the  same  process  of  pleading  as  if 
he  were  guilty.  There  are  also  innumerable  particulars  c&m^ 
Dion  alike  to  good  and  bad  causes;  as  oral  and  writtea 
evidence,  and  suspicions  and  pr^udices  to  be  overcome.  But 
what  is  probable  is  estabUshed  or  refuted  by  the  same  methods 
what  is  true.     The  speech  ef  the  orator,  therefore,  wili  bo 

'modelled  as  circumstances  shall  require,  uprightness  of  in-, 
lention  being  always  maintained* 


CHAPTER  IL 

An  orator  muet  atudj  to  mmctdn  a  high  moml  character,  § 
Tetidencies  to  Tirtue  implanted  by  catur©  mtty  b©  atreoj^ened  1 
cTiltiTfttion,  3 — 0.  Diviajou  of  philosophy  iuto  three  parts,  natan 
moral,  and  dioleetio^  remorka  on  the  laat  kiii4  10 — 1 4.  On  mon 
philosophy,  15—20.  On  natural  philoaophy^  21 — 28,  Obaem- 
tiona  on  the  different  aecta  of  philosopbera  ;  au  omior  need  not 
attach  himself  to  any  ieot  in  particular,  but  may  y-e  content  witJi 
learning  what  ia  good  whereTor  it  ia  to  he  found,  24 — 31. 

1.  SiNcn  an  orator,  then,  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  tnon 
cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  Tirtuoua  incIinatJUTJs^  ai 
virtue,  though  it  receives  certain  impulses  from  nature,  re- 
quires notwithstanding  to  be  brought  to  maturity  by  insti-uctioi 
the  orator  must  above  all   things  study  morality^  and  musi 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  juat  and  honourable 
without  which  no  one  can  either  be  a  good  tfiau  or  an  able 
speaker.     3»  Unless »  indeed,  we  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  moral  character  is  form 
hj  flfltiire,  and  is  not  at  all  iiifluenc4jd  by  discipline ;  and  whi 
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■jrsooth,  acknowledge  that  manual  operations,  and  even  the 

Heanest   of  them,  cannot  he  acquired  without   the  aid    of 

Ibacbers,  bat  say  that  we  possess  virtue,  (than  which  nothiog 

Wks  been  given  to  man  that  raises  him  nearer  to  the  immortal 

H)d8,)  unsought  and  without  labour,  simply  because  v?e  are 

Bdm  what  we  are.     3.  But  will  that  man  be  temperate,  who 

■oes   not   know   even  what  temperance   is?      Or  will  that 

Kian  be  possessed  of  fortitude,  who   has  used  no  means  to  j 

Bree  his  mind  from  the  terrors  of  pain,  death,  and  superstition?  I 

Br  will  that  man  be  just,  who  has  entered  into  no  ej^aroinEi- 

Kon  of  what  is  equitable  and  good,  and  who  has  never  ascer- 

nined  from  any  dissertation  of  the  least  learning,  the  priu- 

piples  either  of  the  laws  which  are  by  nature  prescribed  to  all 

men,  or  of  those  which  are  instituted  among  particular  people 

'and  nations?    Of  how  little  consequence  do  they  think  all 

thiSt  to  whom  it  appears  so  easy!     4.  But  I  shall  say  no 

more  on  this  point,  on  which  I  think  tliat  no  man,  who  has 

tasted  &f  learfiing.  as  they  say^  ttdth  but  the  sUffhtest  touch  of 

his  lips,  will  entertain  the  least  doubt, 

I  pa^B  on  to  my  second  proposition,*  that  no  man  will  ever 
be  thoroughly  accomplished  in  eloquence,  who  has  not  gaiued 
a  deep  insight  into  the  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  formed 
bis  moral  character  on  the  precepts  of  others  and  on  his  own 
reflection.  5.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Lucius  Crassus,  in 
the  third  book  i>#  Oratoret\  asserts  that  everything  that  can 
come  under  discussion  respecting  equity,  justice,  truth,  good- 
ness, and  w^batever  ia  of  nn  opposite  nature,  aro  the  proper 
concerns  of  the  orator ;  and  that  the  philosophers,  when  they 
inculcate  those  virtues  with  the  force  of  eloquence,  use  the 
anns  of  the  orator  and  not  their  own.  Yet  he  admits  that 
the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  must  now  be  sought  from 
philosophy,  because  philosophy,  apparently,  seems  to  him  to 
be  more  fully  in  possession  of  them.  0>  Hence  also  it  Is 
that  Cicero  remarks,  in  many  passages  both  of  his  books  and 
of  his  letters,]:  that  the  power  of  eloquence  is  to  be  derived  1 

*  Thia  muBt  be  imden^od  m  eontnmed  in  the  latter  half  of  sect.  1- 

t  C.  la  27,  3L 

-^  It  would  be  tedioua  to  refer  to  pasaagea  ;  and  I  wish  that  I  could 
poiot  out  a  greater  number  in  the  letters  than  T  can.  But  I  find  one, 
which  I  may  notice  her©,  in  the  epiatle  to  Cato  (A.d.  Fam.  ikv?,  \\ 
wh&re  be  mjs  that  philoaophy  waa  iaUo4viced  \icifts.  \ii  <ift.\fl  iHCkSLVcsv- 

■^  ^  % 
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from  the  deepest  sources  of  wisdom,  and  that  accordingly  the 
same  persons  were  for  a  considerable  time  the  teacherB  at 
once  of  eloquence  and  of  morality. 

This  exhortation  of  mine,  however,  is  not  designed  to  inti- 
mate that  I  should  wish  the  orator  to  be  a  philosopher,  since 
no  other  mode  of  life  has  withdrawn  itself  further  from  the 
duties  of  civil  society,  and  all  thatVoncems  the  orator.  7.. 
Which  of  the  philosophers,  indeed,  ever  frequented  courts  of 
justice,  or  distinguished  himself  in  public  assemblies  ?  Which 
of  them  ever  engaged  even  in  the  management  of  political 
affairs,  on  which  most  of  them  have  given  such  earnest  pre- 
cepts ?  *  But  I  should  desire  the  orator,  whom  I  am  trying 
to  form,  to  be  a  kind  of  Roman  wise  man,f  who  may  prove 
himself  a  true  statesman,  not  by  discussions  in  retirement,  but 
by  personal  experience  and  exertions  in  public  life.  8.  But 
because  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  have  been  deserted  by  those 
who  have  devoted  their  minds  to  eloquence,  and  because  they 
no  longer  display  themselves  in  their  proper  field  of  action, 
and  in  the  open  light  of  the  foium,  but  have  retreated,  at  first 
into  the  porticoes  and  gymnasia,  and  since  into  the  assemblies 
of  the  schools,:]:  the  orator  must  seek  that  which  is  necessary 
for  him,  and  which  is  not  taught  by  the  masters  of  eloquence, 
among  those  with  whom  it  has  remained,  by  perusing  with 
the  most  diligent  application  the  authors  that  give  instruction 
in  virtue,  that  his  life  may  be  in  conformity  with  a  thoroii^h 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things ;  and  how  much  more 
important  and  noble  would  these  things  appear,  if  those  were 
to  teach  them  who  could  discourse  on  them  with  the  highest 
eloquence  ?  9.  Would  that  there  may  some  day  come  a  time^ 
when  some  orator,  perfect  as  we  wish  him  to  be,  may  vindicate 
to  himself  the  study  of  philosophy,  (which  has  been  rendered 
odious  as  well  by  the  arrogant  assumptions,  as  by  the  vices,  of 
those  who  have  disgraced  its  excellent  nature,)  and,  by  a  re« 

self  to  the  forum.    See  de  Orat.  ilL  15;  TosouL  L  8;  Oxatb  o.  SI, 

Spalding, 

*  Quam    maxima   pleriqwe  prcecipiwnt.']    I    translate    these  words 

according  to  the  notion  of  Spalding  and  Gedoyn,  beUeving  them  to  be 

in  the  right. 

t  Jtoman/um — sapientem,]  As  Eomcmut  pudor,  viii.  8,  39, 

t  Quiutilian  alludes  first  to  the  condition  of  philosophy  among  tbi 

ancient  Greeks,  and  then  to  its  condition  among  the  Romans  in  hii 

own  time.    Spalding. 
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fcouquesl  as  it  were,  annex  it  again  to  the  domain  of 
ploquenca ! 

■  10.  As  philosophy  is  divided  into  three  parts,  phifsics^  ethics, 
mnd  dmhctks,*  by  which  of  the  three  is  it  not  allied  with  the 
fcusinesg  of  the  orator? 

B    To  consider  them  in  the  order  contrary  to  that  in  which  I 
Riave  named  thera,  no  man  can  anrely  doubt  whether  the  last, 
which  is  wholly  employed  about  words,  concerns  the  orator,  if 
pt  be  his  business  to  know  the  exact  significations  of  terms,  to 
fclear  ambiguities,  to  disentangle  perplexities,  to  distinguish 
palsehood  ftQm  truth,  and  to  establish  or  refute  what  he  may 
Ideaire ;  1 L  though,  indeed,  we  shall  not  have  to  use  these  arts 
iwith  SQch  exactness  and  preciseness  in  pleadings  in  the  foruni, 
as  is  observed  in  the  disputations  of  the  schools  ;  because  the 
orator  must  not  onlj  instruct  his  audience,  but  must  move 
and  delight  thera,  and  to  efift^ct  that  object  there  is  need  of 
energy,  animation,  and   grace ;    the   difference  between  the 
oratar  and  the   dialectician  being  as  great  as   that  in  the 
courses  of  rivers  of  an  opposite  character;    for  the  force  of 
streams  that  flow  between  high  banks,  and  with  a  full  flood, 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  shallow  brooks,  with  water  strnggling 
against  the  obstructions  of  pebbles.     12.  And  as  the  teachers 
of  wrestling  do  not  instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  attitudes, f 
as  they  call  them,  that  tliey  may  use  all  that  they  have  learned 
in  an  actual  struggle  with  an  adveraary,  (for  mt>re  may  be' 
effected  by  weighty  aud  hi-mness,  and  ardour,)  but  that  they 
may  have  a  large  number  of  artifices,  of  which  they  may  adopt 
one  or  other  as  occasion  may  require ;   13.  so  the  art  of  logic^ 
or  of  dispntatian,  if  we  had  rather  give  it  that  name,  though  it 
is  often  of  the  greatest  use  in  definitions  and  deductions,  in 
marking  differences  and  in  explaining  ambiguities,  in  distin- 
guishing and  dividing,  in  perplexing  and  entangling,  yet,  if  it 
assumes  to  itself  the  whole  conduct  of  a  cause  in  the  forum,  J 
will  prove  but  a  hindrance  to  what  is  better  than  itself,  ao<i'" 
will  waste,  by  its  very  snbtilty,  the  strength  that  is  divided  to 
suit  its   niceties,     14,  We   may  accordingly  see  that   some 
people,  extremely  acute  in  disputatious,  are,  when  they  are 

*  See  SidoD.  ApoUiu.  iiami.  xtt.  Cicero  Acftd,  QuKat.  i.  5.  Almdo- 
vcm.  Se^  alao  Quintiliim'a  Pre&(je,  sect.  16,  and  note.  The  aame 
diTisioii  of  philojjopby  U  given  by  Mswjrobina^  Somn.  Scip.  sub  ^w,,  aud 
by  Seneca,  Eplat  Isjuds^  t  Numeroa.\  Com^,  x,  \,4^ 
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drawn  boyond  the  sphere  of  cavilling,  no  more  able  to  support 
smj  important  exertion  of  eloquence,  than  certain  little  animals, 
which  are  active  enough  to  escape  being  caught  in  a  small 
space,  can  prevent  themselves  from  being  seized  in  an  open 
field, 

15.  As  to  that  part  of  philosophy  which  is  called  mora 
the  study  of  it  is  eertainly  wholly  suited  to  the  orator ;  for  i 
such  a  variety  of  causes,  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  precedin 
books,)  in  which  some  points  are  aecertained  by  conjecture .i 
others  are  settled  by  definition,!  others  are  set  aside  by  thj 
law, I  others  fall  under  the  state  of  exception,^  others  are 
determined  by  syllogism, ||  others  depend  on  a  comparison  of 
different  laws,T[  others  on  explanations  of  ambiguous  terms  ♦• 
scaraely  a  single  cause  can  occur  in  some  part  of  which  con- 
siderations of  equity  and  nnorality  are  not  concerned.  Who 
does  not  know,  also,  that  there  are  numbers  of  cases  which 
I  depend  entirely  on  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  an  act,  a 
question  purely  moral  ?  16.  In  deliberative  oratory,  also* 
what  means  would  there  be  of  exhortation  unconnected  Midi 
questions  of  honesty  ?  As  to  the  third  kind  of  oratory,  too* 
which  consists  in  the  duties  of  pimsing  and  censuring,  what 
shall  be  said  of  it?  It  is  assuredly  engaged  about  con^H 
side  rations  of  right  and  wrong,  17,  Will  not  an  orator  hav^H 
to  speak  much  of  justice,  fortitude,  abstinence,  temperance^ 
piety?  Yet  the  good  man,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  these 
virtues,  not  by  sound  and  name  ooly,  not  as  heard  merely  by 
the  ear  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue,  but  who  has  embraced 
tbera  in  his  heart,  and  thinks  in  conformity  with  them,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  proper  notions  about  them^H 
and  will  express  sincerely  what  he  thinks,  ^H 

18.  Again,  as  every  general  question  is  more  comprehen-^ 
sive  than  a  particular  one,  as  a  part  is  contained  in  the  whole 
while  the  whole  is  not  included  in  a  part,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  general  questions  are  intimately  connected  with  that 
kind  of  studies  of  which  we  are  speaking,  19,  As  there  are 
many  points  also  which  req^uire  to  be  settled  by  appropriaia 
and  brief  definitions,  whence  one  state  of  causes  is  called 

•  Stalii4  cimject'm'aUs,  iii.  6,  31,  45.  f  ^<^«  d^niiivm.  ib. 

J  JStatii9  UgtMu.  iii.  6,  45- 

I  &>aXm  trandativusj  or  "  state  of  exception."  iii  ff,  23. 

H  See  ul  6,  15.  Ij  B.  viL  c.  7.  ••  B.  vii  c  &. 
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nitive*  ought  not  the  omtor  to  be  prepared  for  giviug  sucli 
loitions  by  t)iose  who  have  given  most  atteiition  to  that 
;ineTit  of  study?      Does  not  every  question   of  equity 
d  eitiier  on  an  ex:act  determination  of  the  Bense  of  words, 
the  consideration  of  what  ia  rights  or  on  coDJectiire 
ecting  tbe  intention  of  the  author  of  something  written  ? 
of  afl  such  questions  part  wiH  rest  on  logical  and  part  on 
"  science.    30,  All  oratory,  therefore,  naturally  partakes  of 
these  two  departmenta  of  philosophy;  I  mean  all  oratory  that 
truly  deserves  the  name ;  for  mere  loquacity,  which  is  igno- 
rant of  all  snch  learning,  muet  necessarily  go  astray,  as  having 
ther  no  guides,  or  guides  that  are  deceitfd. 
Bat  the  department  of  natural  philosophy,  besides  that 
affords  so  much  wider  a  field  for  exercise  in  speaking  than 
her   subjects,   inasmuch  as   we    mast  treat  of  divine   in 
more  elevated  style  than  of  human  things,  embraces  also 
e  whole  of  moral  science ^  without  which,  as  I  have  just 
iowi3,t  there  can  he  no  real  oratory.     Ul.  For  if  the  world  is 
Temed  by  a  providence^  the  state  ought  surely  to  be  ruled 
y  the  superintendence  of  good  men.     If  our  souls  are  of 
vine  origin,   we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  virtue,   and 
iOt  to  be  slaves  to  a  body  of  terrestrial  nature*     Will  not 
e  orator  frequently  have  to  treat  of  such  subjects  as  these  ? 
ill  he  not  have  to  speak  of  auguries,  oracles,  and  of  every- 
ing  pertaining  to  religion,  on  which  the  most  important 
daliberatioTiS  in  the  senate  often  depend >  at  least  if  he  is  to 
he,  as  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be,  a  well  qualifi^ed  statesman? 
/"hat  sort  of  eloquence  can  be  imagined,  indeed,  to  proceed 
^from  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  noblest  sulgects  of  human 
contemplation  ? 

^'2.  If  what  I  say  were  not  evidently  supported  by  reason, 
we  might  nevertheless  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  examples  j 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Pericl^,  of  whose  eloquence,  though 
BO  visible  proofe  of  it  have  come  down  to  us^  not  only  histo- 
rians, but  the  old  comic  writers,  a  class  of  men  not  at  all 
inclined  to  flattery,  say  that  the  power  was  scarcely  credible, 
was  a  bearer  of  Anaxagoras,  the  great  natural  philosopher ; 
and  that  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  all  the  orators  of  Greece, 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plato.     S3,  As  to  Cicero,  he  fre- 


*  IIL  e,  81. 
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quently  declares*  that  he  owed  less  to  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  than  to  the  gardens  of  the  Academy.  Nor  indeed 
would  so  wonderful  a  fertility  of  mind  have  displayed  itself  in 
him,  if  he  had  circumscribed  his  genius  by 'the  limits  of  the 
forum,  and  not  allowed  it  to  range  through  all  the  domains  of 
nature. 

But  from  these  reflections  arises  another  question,  what  sort 
of  philosophers  wiU  contribute  most  to  the  improvemeiU  of 
eloquence;  though  it  is  a  question  which  will  concern  bat  a 
small  number  of  sects.  24.  Epicurus,  in  the  first  place, 
excludes  us  from  all  communication  with  him,  as  he  directs 
his  disciples  to  flee  from  all  learning  with  the  utmost  speed  at 
which  they  can  sail.\  Nor  does  Aristippus,  who  makes  the 
chief  happiness  to  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  enoou* 
rage  us  to  support  the  fatigues  of  study.  As  to  Pyrrho,  what 
concern  can  he  have  with  our  labour,  he  who  is  not  certain 
whether  there  are  judges  to  whom  he  speaks,  or  a  defendant 
for  whom  he  pleads,  or  a  senate  in  which  his  opinion  is  to  be 
given  ?  25.  Some  think  the  Academy  most  serviceable  to  elo- 
quence, as  its  practice  of  disputing  on  both  sides  of  a  question 
is  closely  allied  to  the  exercises  preparatory  to  pleading  in  the 
forum ;  and  they  add  as  a  proof  of  their  opinion  that  that 
sect  has  produced  men  extremely  eminent  in  eloquence.} 
The  Peripatetics  also  boast  that  they  have  a  strong  bearing 
upon  oratory ;  §  as  the  practice  of  speaking  on  general  ques- 
tions for  the  sake  of  exercise  had  its  origin  chiefly  among 
them.  The  Stoics,  though  they  must  allow  that  copiousness 
and  splendour  of  eloquence  have  been  wanting  in  most  of 
their  eminent  men,||  yet  assert  that  no  philosophers  can  either 
support  proofs  with  greater  force,  or  draw  conclusions  widi 
greater  subtility.  26.  But  this  is  a  notion  among  themselves, 
who,  as  if  bound  by  an  oath,  or  influenced  by  some  supersti- 

*  The  passage  in  the  Orator,  c.  3,  has  readily  occurred  to  the  com- 
mentators ;  but  as  Quintilian  uses  the  word  "frequently,"  I  could  T^sh 
to  find  more  passages  in  Cicero  to  that  effect.    Spalding, 

t  II.  17, 16. 

t  As  Plato,  whom  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  old  enough  just 
to  hear,  Cameades,  and  Cicero  himself.    Qe8^ier. 

§  For  who  has  written  better  on  the  art  of  oratory  than  Aristotle, 
or  who  can  be  thought  to  have  written  more  el^;antly  than  Theo- 
phrastus  ?    Oesner. 

])  See  ii.  15^  35,  and  note. 
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bus  obligation,  tliink  it  criminal  to  depart  from  a  persuasion 

"  Ich  the)'  have  once  embraced. 

1117,  But  an  orator  hm  no  need  to  bind  himself  to  the  laws 
any  particular  sect :  for  the  office  to  which  he  devotes  him- 

'f,  and  for  which  he  is  ae  k  "were  a  candidate,  is  of  a  loftier 

better  nature,  since  he  is  to  be  distingnished  as  well 

excellence  of  moral  conduct  as  by  merit  in  eloquence.     He 

(LI  accordingly  select  the  most  eloquent  orators  for  imitation 

I  oratoiy,  and  for  forming  his  moral  character  will  fix  npon 

most  honourable  precepts  and  the  most  direct  road  to 

lie.     38.  He  will  indeed  exercise  himself  on  all  subjects, 

at  he  will  attach  himself  most  to  those  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  nature ;  for  what  more  fertile  subjects  can  be  founds 
indeed*  lor  grave  and  copious  eloquence,  than  dissertations  on 
virtue,  on  government,  on  proviclenee,  on  the  origin  of  the 
human  mind,  and  on  friendship?  These  are  the  topics  by 
which  the  mind  and  the  language  mB  alike  elevated ;  what  is 
reallif  ffood;  what  allays  fear^  rmirains  cwpidit^^  frees  vs  from 
tfte  prejudices  of  the  vulj/ar,  and  raises  the  mind  towanh  t/tfl 
heaven  frmn  which  it  sprang J^ 

29.  Nor  will  it  be  proper  to  understand  those  matters  only 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  sciences  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking*  hut  still  more  to  know,  and  to  heat'  continually  in 
mind,  the  noble  deeds  and  sayings  which  are  recorded  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  and  which  certainly  are  nowhere 
found  in  greater  number  or  excellence  than  in  the  annals  of 
our  own  commonwealth.  30.  Will  men  of  any  other  nation 
give  better  lessons  of  fortitude,  justice,  honour^  temperance, 
frugality,  coDtempt  of  pain  and  death,  than  a  Fabric! us,  a 
Curius,  fi  Hegulus,  a  Decius,  a  Mucins,  and  others  without 
nomber  ?  for  highly  as  the  Greeks  abound  in  precepts,  the 
Romans,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  abound  quite  b^ 
much  as  in  examples;  3L  and  that  man  will  feel  himself  in 
a  manner  impelled  t  hy  the  biography  of  his  country  to  & 
similar  course  of  conduct,  who  does  not  think  it  sufficient  to 

*  Thifl  Beuteuce  enda  in  ill  the  editions  witli  miimum  cmkMettt* 
Seyeml  of  the  critics  have  thought  that  Bomething  waa  wanting. 
Buttzuano.  conjectures  that  we  should  read  animumque  ctpl&iiem  ImeL 

^  Tantumq^e  fion  cofpmtU  id  ^  rehiis  admoneri  acw^t]  Capperonier 
•ftid  that  the  Loly  way  of  coalcing  sense  of  these  words  was  to  take  tantnm 
n&n.  in  the  aenae  of  fere,  propi  j  and  in  tbia  opinion  Gcsner  and  Spald^ 
hx^  acquiaece. 
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regard  merely  the  present  Qge,  and  tlie  passing  daj,  bat  cm 
fiidera  tliat  any  honourable  remembrance  amoDg  posterity 
bat  the  just  sequel  to  a  lile  of  virtue,  and  the  completi*>n  of  a 
career  of  merit.     From  this  source  let  the  orator  whom  1  would _ 
form  derive  strong  encouragements  to  the  obsen^atice  of  jtisti 
untl  let  him  show  a  sense  of  liberty  drawn  from  hence  in  lusl 
pleadings  in  the  forum  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  senate. 
Kor  will  he  indeed  ever  be  a  consummate  orator  who  bas  doi, 
bodi  knowledge  and  boldness  to  speak  with  sincerity. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Ftoofls  tb&t  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  kw  ia  nec^sarf  to  an  orator. 

L  FoH  such  an  orator,  too,  a  knowledge  of  the  eivil  ^^uwill^ 
he  necQsearTj  and  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  that  state, 
whatever  it  be,  over  which  he  shall  endeavour  to  eatert  any 
influence  \  for  what  sort  of  an  adviser  will  he  be^  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  deliberations^  who  shall  he  ignorant  of 
things  by  which  a  state  is  principally  held  together  ?  or  bow 
will  he  not  fahely  call  himself  a  defender  of  causes,  who  has 
to  seek  from  another  that  which  is  of  most  importance  to  tie 
pleading  of  his  causes,  almost  like  those  who  recite  the  writinga 
of  poets  ?*  2.  He  will  resemble  in  a  manner  a  person  carryiiig 
messages ;  what  he  desires  the  judge  to  believe,  he  will  have 
to  advance  on  the  faith  of  another;  and  while  he  professes  feo 
aid  parties  going  to  law  will  stand  in  need  of  aid  himself- 
Though  this  may  indeed  iome times  be  done  with  but  Httlc 
inconvenience,  when  he  shall  bring  before  the  judge  what  he 
has  taught  himself  and  arranged  at  home,  and  which  he  has 
learned  by  heart  like  other  component  parts  of  the  cause,  how 
will  he  fare  with  regard  to  those  questions  which  often  arise 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  case?  3;  Will  he  not  look  about 
him  covered  with  sbame,  and  ask  questions  of  tho  inferior  advo- 

*  SpsiMiEg  suppoBOH  that  actors  ani  meant.  Perbapa  we  efaould 
TKther  understand  persons  employed  by  poeta  who  diatmiBted  their 
voice  or  delivery,  to  recite  tlieir  verses  for  them  m  publlo  ;  as  was  thfl 
prAoiice  among  the  Eomana  of  Quintiliaa'a  daj. 
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ates  "^^  on  the  benches  ?  and  even  if  lie  receivea  an  answer,  will 
he  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  T^hat  he  hears ,  when  he  has  to 
ieliver  it  on  the  instant?  Or  will  he  be  able  to  assert  anything 
ith  confidence,  or  to  speak  mth.  any  appearance  of  Bincerijy 
or  hia  clients  ?  Perhaps  he  may  in  a  set  speech ;  but  what 
"he  do  in  altercations,  \  where  he  must  reply  to  the  opposite 
ty  at  once,  and  no  time  will  be  allowed  him  for  gainiiig 
oformation  ?  Or  what  if  perchance  a  person  skilled  in  the  law 
not  at  baud  to  prorapt  him  ?  What  if  a  person  but  imper- 
jfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  suggests  to  him  something 
^ncorrect?  For  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  iguo- 
ace  to  fancy  that  whoever  offers  instruction  is  a  man  of 
aowledge. 

4.  I  am  not  indeed  forgetful  of  our  practice,  or  unmindful  of 

hose  who  sit  as  it  were  by  the  store- chests  J  to  furnish  wea^ 

ons  for  forensic  combatants  ;  nor  am  I  unaware  that  tho  Greeks 

Jso  had  the  same  custora,  from  whom  the  name  of  jjragmatid,^ 

estowed  upon  these  gentlemen,  was  derived.   But  I  am  speak- 

Jng  of  a  genuine  orator  who  is  to  bring  to  the  support  of  his 

"cause  not  only  his  voice,  but  everything  that  can  possibly  be 

of  service  to  it.    5*1  would  not  think  him  therefore  useless,  if 

be  stand  perchance  for  his  hour,  {{  or  unskilful  in  establishing 

bvidence.^     For  who  will  prepare  better  than  himself  that 

*  Minores  advocatot.]  Quiotilian  liete  uaes  advaeutut  for  him  guijia 
mgg^rit,  the  attorney  who  suggeated  or  explained  points  of  law ;  or 
rather,  perliapB^  bo  alludes  to  the  cuatom  of  Laving  aeveral  advocatesi, 
so  that  he  who  apoke  might  be  called  the  major  advomtuSt  and  tho 
othem,  who  aasiated  him  mth  their  advice,  mm<^rf9,    Turaebus. 

f  See  b.  Ti.  &*  i, 

1  Qui  a^  ar^ax  iedent!\  I  suppose,  »ayB  Buttmann,  that  Qointiliaii 
alludsB  to  cheats  for  holding  weapons  used  in  the  pulcestrm  or  other 
plaofis  of  exercise, 

§  in.  6,  59- 

*  II  Si  ad  horam  forU  condUerii,]  In  opposition  to  Burmann^  who 
tmderatands  thea©  worda  as  referring  to  the  orator  pleading  according 
to  the  time  Umit^d  hy  the  depsydra,  Gcsner  very  properly  remarka 
that  the  allueion  here  ia  not  to  the  pleading  of  the  cause  before  tho 
judges,  hut  to  the  preparation  fur  pleadinrj  which  an  advocate  might 
wish  to  mate,  .  .  ,  .  Bat  for  ftuch  preparation  an  hour  was  allowed ; 
and  even  if  an  orator  found  it  necessary  to  occupv  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  preliminaries,  Qulntilian  still  thinka  that  na  might  be  an  abls  ^ 
man.     B'n^t'niann 

TI  In  iextaliGnihus  fa.ciendi».^  See  y.  7,  33*  To  an^nge  and  get  ready 
wltneaaes  and  other  evidcnee  was,  aa  Buttumnn  aud  Gq^tx^t  i^w^^^n^ 
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which  he  shall  wish  to  appear  in  the  cause  when  he  shall  plead 
it  ?  Unless,  indeed,  we  consider  that  an  ahle  general  is  one 
who  is  active  and  brave  in  the  field;  and  skilled  in  ever^ 
thing  which  an  engagement  requires,  but  who  knows  ndther 
how  to  levy  troops,  nor  to  muster  or  equip  forces,  nor  to 
secure  provisions,  nor  to  select  a  position  for  a  camp ;  thon^ 
it  is*  surely  of  more  importance  to  make  preparations  for 
success  in  a  fight,  than  to  have  the  command  in  it.  6.  Bat 
an  orator  would  very  greatly  resemble  such  a  general,  if  he 
should  leave  much  that  would  promote  his  success  to  the 
management  of  others,  especially  as  this  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  is  not  so 
difl&cult  to  be  acquired  as  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  those  who 
contemplate  it  from  a  distance.  For  every  point  of  law,  which 
is  certain,  rests  upon  something  written,  or  upon  custom;  what- 
ever is  doubtful  must  be  decided  on  grounds  of  equity.  7.  What 
is  written,  or  dependent  on  the  custom  of  a  country,  is  attended 
with  no  difl&culty ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge,  not  of  in- 
vention,t  and  points  which  are  explained  by  the  comments  of 
lawyers,  lie  either  in  interpretations  of  words,  or  in  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong. .  To  understand  the  sense  of  eveiy 
word  in  a  law,  is  either  common  to  all  men  of  education,  or 
peculiar  to  the  orator ;  equity  is  understood  by  every  honest 
man.  8.  We,  moreover,  are  supposing  our  orator  to  be  a  man 
eminently  good  and  sensible ;  a  man  who,  when  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  what  is  excellent  in  its  nature,  will  not 
be  greatly  troubled  if  a  lawyer  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  since 
lawyers  themselves  are  allowed  to  hold  various  opinions  on  the 
same  points. 

9.  But  if  he  shall  desire  to  know  what  lawyers  in  general  have 
thought  of  any  matter,  he  has  only  to  apply  himself  to  reading, 
than  which  nothing  in  his  course  of  study  is  less  laborious ;  and 
if  many,  from  despair  of  acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  speaking  in  public,  have  betaken  themselves  in  consequence 
to  the  study  of  law,J  how  easy  is  it  for  the  orator  to  attain 
that  which  tiiose  acquire,  who,  according  to  their  own  confession, 

of  the  preparation  allowed  during  the  hour.  This  hoiir*8  preparation 
was  of  course  additional  to  whatever  premeditation  the  advocate  had 
previously  bestowed  on  the  cause. 

*  The  text  has  prvua  est  enim  ;  but  the  sense  seems  to  require  jprvM 
attamen.  t  "X..1,\Q^.  X  See  viil  8,  79. 
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[lot  become  orators !     But  Marcus  Cato  was  botb  highly 

sdnguished  for  eloqueuce,  and  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 

;  and  the  merit  of  eloquence  was  al;iO  aUowed  to  Scsevok 

Servius  Sulpicias,     10.  Cicero,  too*  ^vas  not  only  ne^er  at 

lEi  pleading,  for  a  knowledge  of  law,  hut  had  even  begun 

[  "write  on  it,*  whence  it  appears  that  an  orator  may  not  only 

kve  time  for  learning  law,  but  also  for  teaching  it. 

11.  But  let  no  man  suppose  that  the  precepts  which  T  have 

bred  respecting  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  moral  cha- 

ftr,  and  to  the  study  of  law.  need  not  he  regarded,  becauS6 

I  have  known  many  who,  from  dislike  of  tlie  labour  which 
^j   must  undergo  who  aspire  to  eloquence,  have  resigned 

aselves  to  employments  better  suited  to  their  indolence. 
pme  of  these  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  white  and 
\  ;t  or  have  preferred  to  become  fonnularii^  or,  as  Cicero 
rms  tbem,  kfftdeihl  on  pretence  of  choosing  what  was  more 
eful,  when  they  in  reality  sought  only  what  was  easier.  12. 
thers  there  have  been,  of  equal  indolence  but  greater  arro- 
ftnee,  who,  having  suddenly  §  settled  their  countenance  with 
Sected  gravity,  aud  let  their  beards  grow,  have  sat  for  a  time, 
if  they  luoked  with  contempt  on  the  study  of  oratory,  in  the 
liools  of  the  philosophers,  in  order  that,  by  assumed  solemnity 
public,  while  thej  are  abandoned  to  hcentiousness  at 
liome,||  they  m&j  assume  authority  to  themselves  by  setting 
others  at  nought, 

*  It  appears  fi*nm  Aulua  GeUiu?,  i.  22,  that  Cicero  wroto  one  book 
which  WM  entitled  Ik  jure  civUi  in  artsm  redig^ndo.     Spalding. 

i"  Ad  (ilbiim  tt  iiibrica^.^  By  th«i  white.  iBTneAnt  the  Jmb  praioriwrnf  or 
ptTeetom'  edicta^  which  were  Bet  forth  in  ulhUi  "  on  white/'  By  the  nd 
ia  aignified  the  eivH  law,  the  titles  and  heads  of  which  were  written  in 
red :  Ju¥.  Sat*  xiv,  183,     See  Adiiia*^  Rom.  Ant.  p.  205,  8vo.  ed. 

^  Cicoro  de  Orat.  I  55.  '*  Thua  the  lawyer  (JutiscoTitidtiis)  is,  of 
him^elf^  nothing  with  you  hut  a  iort  of  wary  and  acute  legallBt 
{kffukmi)f  an  instructor  in  actionSj  a  repeater  of  forme  {smUor  form/ula- 
mm,  equivalent  to  forif^vyritAa),  a  <»tcher  at  iyHahlea." 

§  After  hariug  dfivoted  some  time  to  the  Btudy  of  eloquenoa, 
Bpidding. 

II  Qui  Curiiii  simulant  si  Bacchctnalia  mvu/ni.    Jtv.  Sat»  ii 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  zDiad  gf  mi  onLtor  jsmai  h&  steered  with  exAmples  and  precedeiitii» 

L  BtJT  an  orator  ought  to  be  furnished,  above  all  things, 
with  an  ample  store  of  ejsamples^  aa  well  ancient  as  modem ; 
since  he  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  matters  which  am 
recorded  in  history,  or  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  as  it 
(were  by  tradition,  or  are  of  daily  occurrence,  but  should  oot 
even  be  neglectful  of  the  fictions  of  the  more  eminent  poets ; 
for  those  of  the  former  kind  have  the  authority  of  testimonieSt 
or  even  of  precedents ;  and  the  latter  sort  are  either  supported  by 
the  sanction  of  antiquity,  or  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
by  great  men  to  serve  as  precepts.  S.  Let  the  orator,  there- 
fore, know  as  many  as  possible  of  every  kind  ;  for  hence  it  b 
that  greater  authority  is  attributed  to  old  men,  as  they  are  thought 
to  have  known  and  seen  more  tlian  others  ;  a  fact  i^hich  Homer 
frequently  attests.  But  we  must  not  -wait  till  the  last  stag© 
of  life  to  acquire  authority ;  for  study  affords  us  such  advantage, 
thatf  as  far  as  knowledge  of  events  is  concerned,  we  seem  even 
ive  lived  in  past  ages. 


CHAPTER  V. 


NeO&BHity  of  flrmneea  and  presence  of  mind  to  an  oratoFj  §  1 — 4. 
Natuml  advantagea  to  he  daltivated,  5,  0. 

L  SncH  are  the  acquirements  of  which  I  had  promised  to 
give  an  account.*  They  are  instruments^  not  of  the  an,  iS 
some  have  thought/  hut  of  the  orator  j  they  are  the  am^B 
which  he  ought  to  have  at  hand,  and  with  a  kDOwledge  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prepared,  united  with  a 
ready  store  of  words  and  figurative  language,  as  well  as  with 
power  of  imagination,  skill  in  the  disposition  of  materialst 
strength  of  memory,  and  grace  of  deliveiy. 

3.  But  the  most  important  of  all  qualities  is  steady  pre- 
sence of  mind,  which  fear  cannot  shake  or  clamour  intimidate, 
nor   the  authority  of  an  audience  restrain  beyond  the  just 
•  8e&  PrefacBj  sect.  %%  \  vxA  XxsAx^^  \a  \\ii!&  \Ki^ik^  t^t  4» 
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^ft>rtion  of  respect  that  is  due  to  them  ;  for  though  feults  of  an 
^nposite  nature,  those  of  presumption,  temerity,  audacity, 
^■ad  arrogance,  are  in  the  highest  degree  offensive,  jet  without 
^KOper  hrmoess,  confidence,  and  courage,  neither  art,  iior 
^Kady,  iior  kuowJedge  would  be  of  the  leaet  avail,  any  more 
^Bian  weapons  put  into  the  bands  of  weakness  and  timidity. 
^Ht  is  not  without  unwillingness,  indeed,  that  I  observe  (for 
^Khat  1  saj  may  he  misunderstood)  that  modesty  itself,  which, 
^Kough  a  fault,  is  an  amiablB  one,  and  frequently  the 
^■arent  of  virtues,  id  to  be  numbered  among  qualities 
^Hetriniental  to  the  orator,  and  has  bod  such  aa  effect  on 
^hany,  that  the  merits  of  their  genius  and  learning  bavo 
^Bver  been  brought  into  hght,  but  have  waited  away 
^Boder  the  rust  contracted  in  obscurity.  3.  Sbould  any  young 
WKudent,  however,  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  in  dis- 
Hbguishing  the  meaning  of  words,  read  this  remark,  let  him 
^Kndarstand  that  it  is  not  a  reasonable  degree  of  diffidence  wblch 
^B  blame,  but  an  excess  of  modesty,  which  is  a  species  of  fear 
^Biat  draws  off  the  thoughts  from  what  we  ought  to  do,  whence 
^Broceeds  confusion,  repentance  that  we  ever  began,  and  suddea 
^plance:  and  who  can  hesitate  to  number  among  faults  an 
^■ffection  by  the  iufluenc©  of  which  we  become  ashamed  to  do 
^Brbat  is  right  ?  4.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I  be  unwilling 
Hpat  he  who  is  going  to  speak  should  rise  with  some  concern, 
^^lange  colour,  and  show  a  sense  of  the  hazard  which  he  is  en 
r  countering ;  feelings  which,  if  they  do  not  arise  within  ue» 
'  should  be  assumed.  But  this  should  be  the  effect  of  concious 
ness  of  the  weight  of  our  task,  not  of  fear ;  and  though  we 
should  be  moved,  we  should  not  sink  down  in  helplessness. 
The  great  remedy  for  basbfulness,  however,  is  confidence  in  our 
cause  ;  and  any  countenance,  however  hkely  to  be  daunted, 
will  be  kept  steady  by  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the  right, 

5.  But  there  ar*^,  as  I  observed  before,*  advantages  from 
nature,  which  may  doubtless  be  improved  by  art ;  such  as  good 
organs  of  speech  and  tone  of  voice,  strength  of  body,  and  grace 
of  motion  ;  advantages  which  are  often  of  such  effect  that  they 
gain  the  possessor  of  them  reputation  even  for  genius.  Out 
age  has  seen  more  fertile  orators  than  Traclialus  ;t  but,  when 
he  spoke,  he  eeemed  to  be  far  above  all  his  contemporaries  ; 
^juch  was  the  loftiness  of  his  stature,  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  the 
B  »  Preface,  eect.  27.  \  TLAA'^-^- 
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authority  of  his  look,  and  the  grace  of  his  actiot. ;  while  his 
voice  was,  not  indeed,  as  Cicero  *  desires,  similar  to  that  of 
actors  in  tragedy,  but  superior  to  that  of  any  tragic  acior  that 
I  ever  heard.  6. 1  well  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  speaking  in  the  Basilica  Julia  f  before  the  fiist 
tribunal,  and  the  four  companies  of  judges,  as  is  usual,  were 
assembled,}  while  the  whole  place  resounded  with  noise,  be 
was  not  only  heard  and  understood,  but  was  applauded  from 
all  the  four  tribunals,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  those  who  were 
speaking  at  the  same  time.  But  the  possession  of  such  a 
voice  is  the  very  height  of  an  orator's  wishes,  and  a  rare 
happiness  ;  and  whoever  is  without  it,  let  it  suffice  for  him  to 
be  heard  by  those  to  whom  he  immediately  addresses  himself. 
Such  ought  an  orator  to  be ;  and  such  are  the  qualifications 
which  he  ought  to  attain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

At  what  age  an  orator  should  begin  to  plead  in  public. 

1.  As  to  the  age  for  beginning  to  plead  in  public,  it  must 
doubtless  be  fixed  according  to  the  student's  capacity.  I 
should  name  no  particular  year;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Demosthenes  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guardians  when  he 
was  quite  a  boy;§  Calvus,  Caesar,  and  Pollio||  undertook 
causes  of  the  highest  importance  long  before  they  were  of  age 
for  the  qusBstorship ;  IT  it  is  said  that  some  have  pleaded  in  the 

♦  De  Orat.  i.  28. 

+  A  large  court  or  hall  erected  by  Julius  Csosar  in  the  fonim. 

X  The  ceifUumviri  litihvbs  judicandis  were  anciently  divided  into  two 
hcutce,  or  companies,  but  subsequently  into  four  tribunals.  These  four, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  Quintilian  alludes,  were  assembled  in  one  >><^11- 
Trachalus  was  speaking  at  the  one  called  the  first,  but  his  voice  was  so 
full  and  sonorous  that  he  caught  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the 
other  three,  who  neglected  their  own  business  to  applaud  him. 

§  See  Adv.  Mid.  c.  23.     He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age. 

II  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  Lucius  Crassus  pleaded  against 
Caius  Carbo,  in  his  one  and  twentieth  Ccesar  against  Dolabella^  in  his 
twenty-second  Asinius  PoUio  against  Caius  Cato,  and  Calvus  was  not 
much  older  when  be  attacked  Vatinius.     Dialog,  de  Oratorib.  a  34. 

^  Which  could  not  be  held  \jef or^  xh.^  ^-gja  o^  twenty-five^  or  as  som» 
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K^«£  prtEtsxta ;  and  Csesar  Augustus  pronounced  a  funeral 
Mjlogium  on  bis  graudmotiier  at  tXie  age  of  twelve.* 
H  S,  But  it  seeuis  to  me  that  a  medium  should  be  obsened, 
H)  that  a  Gounteuatjce  too  young  for  the  public  eye  may  not  be 
Hade  prematurely  bold,t  aud  tbat  whatever  is  still  t:rude  iu  a 
Houug  man  may  not  suffer  by  exposure  ;  for  hence  arises  dis- 
Haiu  of  atudy ;  the  foundations  of  effrontery  are  laid  ;  and, 
Khat  is  in  all  cases  most  pemicioiis,  presumption  goes  before 
■bility.  3*  Yet  apprenticeship,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
He  put  oS"  till  an  advanced  age  \  for  fear  then  grows  upon  us 
Bom  day  to  day  ;  what  we  have  stUl  to  attempt  appears  con- 
Knually  more  alarming ;  and  while  we  are  deliberating  when 
Ke  shall  begin,  we  fit  id  that  the  time  for  beginning  is  past, 
I  The  fruit  of  study  ought  accordingly  to  be  produced  in  its 
Hreenness  and  first  sweets,  while  there  is  hope  of  indulgence, 
Krhile  favour  is  ready  to  be  shown,  and  while  it  in  not  uube- 
'  coming  to  make  a  first  trial  ■  whatever  is  deficient  in  the 
attempts  of  youth,  age  will  supplj ;  and  whatever  is  expressed  i 
in  too  turgesceot  a  style,  will  be  received  as  evidence  of  a  * 
fcigorous  genius  ;\  such  is  all  that  passage  of  Cicero  in  bis 
Heeeh  for  Sextua  Rose  ins,  §  Quid  enim  tarn  commune,  qu^m 
HptnlLUi  vivis^  terra  mortals,  mar^  jiiictufinlibus,  litus  ejectw, 
MFot  what  is  more  common  than  the  air  to  the  hving,  the 
Barth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to  navigators,  the  shore  to  those  cast 
Bp  nut  of  the  deep,"  &c.j  a  passage  in  reference  to  which, 
■fter  he  had  delivered  it  at  si x-and- twenty,  with  the  greatest 
Kpplause  from  his  audience,  he  observed,  at  a  more  advanced 
■leriod  of  life,  that  his  style  ]ifid  fermented  in  the  course  of 
ftme,  and  grown  clear  with  age.[(  4.  To  say  the  truth,  whatever 
■mprovenient  private  stuJy  may  produce,  there  is  still  a  peculiar 
advantage  attendant  on  our  appearance  in  the  forum,  where  the 
hght  is  different,  and  where  there  is  appearance  of  real  respon- 

say,  tweuty-aeveu.  See  Adam'a  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  4,  Llpa.  E;so.  ad  Taolt. 
Ann.  iii,  29 ;  Enieet.  ad  Suet.  Calig.  c  1. 

♦  See  Suotoru  Octav.  c*  8*     Her  name  was  Julia, 

f  Neque  pnepropETA  destHngatVfT  immatura  front.]  The  literal  mean- 
ing Beeiijfl  to  be  "  may  not  be  prematurely  robbed  of  iia  modesty."  It 
appaara  to  be  a  metaphormal  expreasion,  Bays  Ttm:iebxiBt  from  tlie 
stripping  of  leaves  oflf  ti'ees  for  the  food  of  cattle;  a  practice  of  whkh 
Columella  speakl. 

t-  Pi^  indQle,]  Tanquam  sij^a  indolia  iDagna  qii^dam  promittentiB. 
Spuldin^,  g  C.  2Q.  [[  Qtit.  t,  %^ . 
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sibility  quite  diflferent  from  the  fictitious  cases  of  the  schools, 

and  practice  without  learning,  if  we  estimate  the  two  separately, 

will  be  of  more  avail  than  learning  without  practice.    5.  Hence 

some  who  have  grown  old  in  the  schools,  are  astonished  at  the 

novelty  of  things  when  they  come  before  the  tribunals,  and 

look  in  vain  for  something  similar  to  their  schol6«tic  exercises. 

But  in  the  forum  the  judge  is  silent ;  the  adversary  noisy ; 

nothing  uttered  rashly  is  unnoticed ;  whatever  we  assert,  we 

must  prove ;  time  will  perhaps  be  wanting  for  delivering  a 

speech  which  has  been  prepared  and  composed  with  the  labour 

of  whole  days  and  nights ;  and  in  some  cases,  laying  aside  the 

ostentation  of  trumpeting  forth  fine  words,  we  must  speak  in 

the  tone  of  conversation,  to  which  our  eloquent  declaimers  are 

utter  strangers ;  and  we  may  accordingly  find  some  of  them 

who  are  in  their  own  opinion  too  eloquent  for  pleading  causes. 

6.  But  I  should  wish  my  young  student,  whom  I  have 

brought  into  the  forum  dependent  on  strength  still  immature, 

to  commence  with  as  easy  and  favourable  a  cause  as  possible, 

as  the  young  of  wild  animals  are  fed  with  the  most  delicate 

food  that  they  can  catch ;  but  I  would  not  have  him  continue  to 

plead  causes  uninterruptedly  after  his  commencement,  and 

render  his  genius,  which  still  requires  nourishment,  hard  and 

insensible ;  but  I  should  like  him,  when  he  knows  what  a  real 

combat  is,  and  for  what  he  has  to  prepare  himself,  to  recruit 

and  renew  his  strength  *      7.    Thus  he  will  have  got  over 

the  fear  of  a  first  attempt,  while  it  is  easier  for  him  to  make 

it ;  and  yet  he  will  not  make  the  facility  which  he  experiences 

in  his  first  essays  a  reason  for  despising  labour.     Jt  was  this 

plan  that  Cicero  adopted ;  t  and  when  he  had  already  gained 

an  honourable  name  among  the  pleaders  of  his  day,  he  made  a 

voyage  into  Asia,  and  attended  doubtless  on  other  masters  of 

eloquence  and  wisdom,  but  committed  himself  especially  to 

ApoUonius  Molo  at  Rhodes,  of  whom  he  had  been  an  auditor 

at  Rome,  to  be  fashioned  and  cdst,  as  it  were,  anew.   It  is  then, 

indeed,  that  labour  properly  becomes  valuable,  when  theory  and 

experience  are  duly  united. 

*  By  returning,  at  intervals,  to  his  private  studies.     Tumebus, 
f  See  Brut.  c.  91,  where  Cicero  gives  a  full  account  of  his  proceed* 
ings  in  this  respect. 
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■  ,  CHAPTER  VII, 

^pat  sort  of  causes  au  orator  should  chiefly  undertake,  §  1 — T- 
H  What  remuneration  he  nmy  rea»onabIj  receive  for  his  Aervicea^ 

■  S— 12. 

H.  Afteh  the  young  omtor  has  gained  sufficient  strength 
B  any  kind  of  contest,  bis  first  care  must  be  employed  about 
■l  choice  of  the  causes  that  he  is  to  undertake.  In  makiug 
Kb  a  choice,  a  good  man  will  certainly  prefer  defending 
Bused  persons  rather  than  prosecuting  them  ;  yet  he  will 
Bl  have  such  a  horror  of  the  name  of  accuser,  as  to  be 
iBcapable  of  being  moyed  by  any  consideration,  public  or 
private*  to  call  any  man  to  account  for  his  life  and  conduct ; 
for  even  the  laws  themselves  would  be  of  no  force  if  they  weiB 
not  supported  by  the  judicious  voice  of  tbe  omtor  ^  and  if  it 
were  not  allowable  to  exact  punishment  for  crimes,  crimes 
tliamsehes  would  be  almost  permitted  ;  and  that  licence  should 
be  granted  to  the  bad  is  decidedly  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  good.  %.  The  orator,  therefore,  will  not  allow  the  just 
complaints  of  allies,  or  the  murder  of  a  friend  or  relative^  or 
conspiracies  intended  to  burst  fortli  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
goveniment,  to  pass  unpunished ;  lio*  because  he  is  eager  for 
tengeance  on  the  guilty,  but  because  he  is  desirous  of  reforming 
the  vicious  and  of  correcting  public  morals ;  since  those  who 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  better  ivay  of  life  by  reason,  can  be 
kept  in  order  only  by  terror,  3.  Though  to  live  the  life  of  an 
accuser,  therefore,  and  to  be  led  to  bring  the  guilty  to  judg 
ment  by  hope  of  reward,  is  similar  to  subsisting  by  robbery, 
y€t  to  expel  intestine  corruption,  is  conduct  resembling  that  of 
the  nobltist  defenders  of  their  country. 

Accordingly  tlie  most  eminent  men  in  our  republic  have  not 
shrank  from  this  part  of  an  orator's  duty;  and  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  have  been  regarded  as  making  the  accusation  of  bad 
citizens  a  proof  of  their  attachment  to  their  country,  because  it 
WHS  thought  that  they  would  have  not  expressed  hatred  of  tlie 
wicked,  or  have  incuned  the  enmity  of  others,  but  from  con- 
fidence  in  their  own  integrity  of  mind.  4.  This  was  tbe 
conduct,  in  consequencOj  adopted  by  HortenHius,  the  Luculli,* 
Sulpicius,  Cicero,  Csesar,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  by  the 

•  Lucius  Lticuiius  and  M.s,tcuA  his  brother  (or  CDu&ln,  see  Vflrha-jV 
a.d  Euti^p.  vi,  7),  who  arc  else f,vlj ere  mentiQued  m  c^Tk^Tii^VitiT,  ii5&  ^3i. 
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elder  and  younger  Cato,  one  of  whom  has  been  called  the  Wise, 
and  unless  the  other  be  thought  wise,  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
he  has  left  the  right  of  taking  the  name.  Yet  an  orator  ^ 
not  defend  all  persons  indiscriminately,  or  open  the  salutary 
haven  of  his  eloquence  to  pirates ;  and  he  will  be  influenced  to 
advocate  any  cause  chiefly  by  the  good  opinion  which  he  fonns 
of  the  nature  of  it. 

5.  But  as  one  man  cannot  undertake  the  defence  of  all  those 
who  go  to  law  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the  number  of 
whom  is  certainly  considerable,  he  will  pay  some  attention  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  recommend  clients  to  his  care,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  engage  in  suits,* 
that  he  may  be  led  by  a  feeling  for  the  most  upright,  whom  a 
good  man  will  always  regard  as  his  best  friends.  6.  But  he 
must  keep  himself  free  from  two  sorts  of  vain  ostentation ;  the 
one,  that  of  obtruding  his  services  on  the  powerful  against  the 
humble ;  the  other,  which  is  even  more  boastful,  that  of  sup- 
porting the  humble  against  persons  of  dignity ;  for  it  is  not 
rank  that  makes  causes  just  or  unjust.  Nor,  in  regard  to  any 
cause  which  he  has  undertaken  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
good,  but  of  which,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  he  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquitousness,  will  he  let  any  feeling  of  shame 
prevent  him  from  dechning  it,  after  telling  his  client  his  real 
opinion  of  it. 

7.  It  is  indeed  a  great  service  to  a  client,  if  I  am  a  feir 
judge,  not  to  beguile  him  with  vain  hopes.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  client  deserving  of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  if 
he  does  not  listen  to  his  advice.  Assuredly  it  does  not  become 
him,  whom  I  would  have  to  approve  himself  a  true  orator, 
knowingly  to  defend  injustice.  If  he  support  what  is  not  true 
in  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned  above, f  what  he  does  will 
still  be  justifiable. 

reference  to  their  magnificent  sedileship,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii  16.  They  acted 
iu  union  in  early  life  in  many  proceedings,  among  which  was  the 
accusation  of  Publius  Servilius  the  augur,  who  had  been  the  aocuser  of 
the  father  of  one  or  both  of  them ;  see  Cicero,  Acad.  Qusest.  ir.  init; 
Plutarch  in  Lucull.  init.     Spalding, 

*  Qui  judicio  decernent.]  That  is  lUigantea,  as  Capperonier  rightly 
interprets  the  words ;  comp.  x.  1,  29.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
tliia  worth  notice,  had  1  not  observed  that  Gedoyn  understands  tkt 
judges.     Spalding. 

t  C.  1,  sect.  86;  seqq. 
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8.  Whether  an  orator  ouglit  ahTajs  to  plead  gmtultomli/^ 
^*a  questioa  which  admits  of  discussion,  and  which  it  vpould  be 
fcnere  mconsideratenesa  to  decide  at  once,  and  without  reflec- 
*ioTi ;  for  who  is  igtiorant  that  it  is  by  far  the  mora  honoumble, 
IBnd  more  worthy  of  the  liberal  arts  and  of  the  ■  feehuga  which 
"Xre  expect  to  find  in  an  orator,  not  to  set  a  price  on  bis  efforts, 
And  daus  lower  the  estimation  of  so  great  a  blessing  as 
^oquence,  as  manj  things  seem  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  may  be  purchased  ? 
9.  This,  as  the  saying  is,  is  clear  enough  even  to  tho  blind  ; 
nor  will  any  pleader  who  has  but  a  competency  for  himself, 
(snd  a  little  mil  suffice  for  a  competency  J  make  a  gain  of  his 
art  without  incurring  the  charge  of  meanness.  But  if  his  cir- 
eumstances  demand  something  more  for  his  necessary  require- 
ments  than  he  actually  possesses^  he  may,  according  to  tho 
opinions  of  all  wise  men,  allow  a  recompence  to  be  made  him  | 
Bince  contribntionii  were  raised  for  the  support  even  of 
Socmtes  ;*  and  Zeno,  Clean thea,  and  Chiysippus  took  fees  from 
their  scholars.  1 0.  Nor  do  I  see  any  more  honourable  way 
of  gaining  support  tlmn  by  the  practice  of  a  noble  profession, 
knd  by  receiving  remuneration  from  those  whom  we  have 
served,  and  who,  if  they  made  no  return,  would  be  unworthy 
of  defence.  Such  a  return,  indeed,  is  not  only  just,  but  Deces- 
saij,  as  the  very  labour  and  time  devoted  to  other  people's 
business  precludes  all  possibility  of  making  profit  by  any  other 
means,  31.  But  in  this  respect  also  moderation  is  to  be  ob- 
served ;  and  it  makes  a  great  difference  from  whom  an  orator 
receives  fees,  and  how  many,  and  for  how  long  a  time.f  The 
rapacious  practice  of  making  bargains,  and  the  detestable 
traffic  of  those  who  ask  a  price  proportioned  to  the  risk  of  their 
clients,  will  never  be  adopted  even  by  such  as  are  but  mode- 
rately dishonest,  especially  when  he  who  defends  good  men 
and  good  causes  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  one  whom  hd 

*  Let  no  one  Buppoae  that  thia  aasertion  is  at  v&rknce  with  what  ia 
■tated  in  the  sixth  chiipter  of  the  first  book  of  Xenophon'e  Meiriombilia 
of  Socratea  j  for  the  pay,  on  which  the  BopbiBta  lived  Inxurioiialy, 
differed  greatly  from,  a  small  coiitnbutiun,  given  only  when  necoBaary, 
for  the  Tery  eimpleBt  maintenance.  Such  a  contribution  aeenia  to  be 
indicated  by  the  very  obscure  words  of  AHstoxenus  given  in  Dioganea 
LaertiuSj  ii.  20.     Spalding t 

t  He  is  not  to  continue  to  demand  fees,  ^er  he  has  heen  enriched 
^  by  the  patronage  which  he  hm  received,    Sj^aldiiig. 
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defends  will  be  ungrateful ;  or,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I 
had  rather  that  the  client  should  be  in  fault  thao  the  pleader. 
1*2.  The  orator,  therefore^  will  entertiiin  no  desire  of  gaiuiiag 
more  than  shall  be  just  eufficient,  and*  even  if  he  be  poor,  ivill 
not  receive  anything  as  pay,  but  wDl  consider  it  merely  as  a 
friendly  acknowledgmeot  of  service,  being  conscious  that  he  has 
conferred  much  more  than  he  receives-  Benefits  of  such  a 
nature,  because  thej  are  not  to  be  sold,  are  not  there/ore  to 
be  tlirown  away ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  obliged  party  to  show 
gratitude. 
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The  orator  must  study  a  cause  well  before  he  veotores  to  plead  it ;  he 
muAt  exiunine  sdl  documeute  connected  with,  it>  and  thoroughly 
weigh  the  etatementa  of  hia  clieat. 

1 .  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  mode  of  siudt/iiig 
a  cause,  which  constitutes  tbe  foundation  of  pleading ;  for  no 
speaker  can  be  imagined  of  such  eitremely  slender  powers,  as« 
when  he  has  carefully  ascertained  every  particular  in  a  cause, 
to  be  unable  to  stale  it  at  least  to  tbe  judge.  S.  But  very  few 
orators  take  sufficient  trouble  in  this  respect ;  for»  to  say 
BOthing  of  those  who  are  utterly  careless,  and  who  give  them- 
selves no  concern  on  what  the  success  of  a  cause  depends*  if 
there  be  but  points  which,  though  wholly  unconnected  with,  the 
case  J  but  relating  to  characters  involved  in  it,  and  leading  to 
the  usual  flourishes  on  common-place  topics,  may  afford  them 
an  opportunity  for  noisy  declamation,  there  are  some  also 
whom  vanity  perverts,  and  who,  (partly  preteuding  that  they 
are  constantly  occupied,  and  have  always  something  which 
they  must  fii-st  dispatcht  tell  their  client  to  come  to  them  the 
day,  or  the  vejy  morning,  before  the  trial »  and  sometimes  even 
boast  that  tliey  received  their  instructions  while  the  court 
was  sitting;  3.  or,  partly  atisuming  a  show  of  extraordinary 
ability,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  understand  things  in  a 
moment,  makmg  believe  that  they  conceive  and  comprehend 
almost  before  they  hear,)  after  they  have  chanted  forth,  with 
wonderful  eloquence,  and  the  loudest  clamours  of  applause  from 
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their  partizaus,  much  tbat  has  no  reference  either  to  the  judge 
or  to  their  client,  are  conducted  hack*  in  a  thorough  perspira- 
tion, and  with  a  long  train  of  attendants,  through  the  forum. 

4.  Nor  can  1  tolerate  the  foppishness  of  those  who  desire 
that  their  friemh  should  be  instructed  iu  the  causes  which 
they  have  to  plead ;  though,  indeed  there  may  he  less  harm 
done  in  this  case^  if  the  friends  leora  accurately  and  repeat 
accurately.  But  who  will  learn  a  cause  with  the  same  care  as 
tha  pleader  himself?  How  can  the  depositary,  tlie  mere 
instrument  of  communication  in  eases,*  bestow  his  attention 
contentedly  on  other  men's  causes,  when,  even  to  those  who 
are  going  to  plead,  their  own  causes  are  of  so  little  moment? 

5,  But  the  most  pernicious  practice  of  all  is,  for  an  orator  to 
he  content  with  written  memorials,  which  either  the  party  who 
has  recourse  to  an  advocate,  because  he  is  unable  to  conduct 
his  own  cause,  has  drawn  up,  or  which  some  one  of  that  class 
of  advocates  hrts  composed,  who  confess  that  tliey  are  incapable 
of  pleading,  and  yet  undertake  that  which  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  pleader^s  business.  For  why  should  not  he,  who  can 
judge  what  ought  to  be  said,  what  ought  to  he  suppressed,  or 
altered,  or  imagined,  stJind  forth  as  an  orator  bitnself,  when, 
what  is  far  more  difficultp  he  makes  an  oimor?  6,  Such  com- 
posers of  memorials,  however,  would  be  less  mischievous,  if 
they  wrote  down  everything  merely  as  it  occurred  \  bnt  they 
add  motives  and  colouring,  and  inventions  that  do  more  harm 
than  the  plain  truth  ;t  and  most  of  our  oratx>rs,  when  they 
receive  these  fan^gos,  think  it  wrong  to  make  any  change  in 
them,  but  adhere  to  them  as  strictly  as  to  cases  proposed  in  the 
schools.  J  The  consequence  is,  that  they  find  themselTes 
deceived,  and  leani  the  cause,  which  they  vrould  net  learn  from 
their  own  client,  from  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  party.  T. 
Let  us  allow  plenty  of  time,  thin^  and  a  place  of  interview  free 
from  intemiption,  to  those  who  shall  have  occasion  to  consult 
us,  and  let  us  earnestly  exhort  them  to  state  every  particular 
off  hand,  however  verbosely »  or  however  far  they  may  wish  to 
go  back;  for  it  is  a  less  hicouvenience  to  listen  to  what  is 

*  Mediu  litium  man4t».]  Compare  xi  2,  3. 

f  Aliqua  pejora  veri^.]  While  tbey  eadeavour  to  throw  into  the 
s,bade  the  true  difficulties  in  a  cause,  they  often  introduce,  through 
waQt  of  Hkill,  what  ib  far  more  injurious  than  the  truth  woijdd  be. 
Thia  is  Rolliu's  view  of  the  words.  He  takes  vtris  for  a  (iative,  but,  a^ 
it  opp^or^  wi^out  Dec^^aity*  X '^^**^-^%^^^ 
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superfluous  than  to  be  left  iguorant  of  what  is  essential.  8. 
Frequently,  too,  the  orator  will  find  both  the  evil  and  the 
remedy  in  particulars  which  to  the  client  appeared  to  have 
no  weight  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Nor  should  a  pleader 
have  80  much  confidence  in  his  memory  as  to  think  it  too 
great  trouble  to  write  down  what  he  hears. 

Nor  should  he  be  content  with  hearing  only  once ;  the  chent 
should  be  required  to  repeat  the  same  things  again  and  again; 
not  only  because  some  things  might  have  escaped  his  memory 
at  the  first  recital,  especially  if  he  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  an  illi- 
terate person  ;  but  also  that  we  may  see  whether  he  tells  exactly 
the  same  story ;  for  many  state  what  is  false,  and,  as  if  they 
were  not  stating  their  case  but  pleading  it,  address  themselves, 
not  as  to  an  advocate,  but  as  to  a  judge.  9.  We  must  never 
therefore  place  too  much  reliance  on  a  cUent ;  but  he  must  be 
sifted,  and  cross-examined,  and  obliged  to  tell  the  truth ;  for  as, 
by  physicians,  not  only  apparent  ailments  are  to  be  cured,  but 
even  such  as  are  latent  are  to  be  discovered,  even  though  the 
persons  who  require  to  be  healed  conceal  them,  so  an  advocate 
must  look  for  more  than  is  laid  before  him.  10.  When  he  has 
exercised  sufficient  patience  in  listening,  he  must  assume 
another  character,  and  act  the  part  of  the  adversary  ;  he  must 
state  whatever  can  possibly  be  imagined  on  the  other  side,  and 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow  in  such  a  discussion 
of  it.  The  client  must  be  questioned  sharply,  and  pressed 
hard ;  for,  by  searching  into  every  particular,  we  sometimes 
discover  truth  where  we  least  expected  to  find  it. 

11.  In  a  word,  the  best  advocate  for  learning  the  merits  of 
a  cause  is  he  that  is  least  credulous ;  for  a  cUent  is  often  ready 
to  promise  everything ;  offering  a  cloud  of  witnesses,*  and 
sealed  documents  quite  ready,  f  and  averring  that  the  ad- 
versary himself  will  not  even  offer  opposition  on  certain  points. 
12.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  all  the  writings  relating 
to  a  case ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inspect  them ;  they  must  be  read 
through ;  for  very  frequently  they  are  either  not  at  all  such  as 
they  were  asserted  to  be,  or  they  contain  less  than  was  stated,  or 

*  Testem  popidiim,]  II  a  la  favour  du  peuple.  Oedoyn.  He  has  the 
whole  world  on  his  side,  according  to  his  own  statement. 

t  Paratisimas  congignatumes.]  See  Tumeb.  Adv.  ii.  27.  These  contig' 
nationes  are  sealed  documents  given  in  evidence,  of  which  Quintilian 
speaks  in  b.  v.  c.  7.  In  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  sect.  5,  ho 
ObXIm  them  testationes.     CapperouVet.    Coixi^  Qhnet^  ^^  ^^jaa::^.  ¥«  <i.  d. 
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they  are  mixed  with  matters  that  may  injure  tlie  client's  cause, 
cr  they  say  too  much,  and  lose  all  credit  from  appearing  to  be 
exaggerated*  13.  "We  may  often,  too,  find  a  diread  broken,* 
or  wax  disturbed^t  or  signatures  without  attestation  ;  all  wliich 
points,  unless  we  settle  them  at  home,  will  embarrass  us 
unexpectedly  in  the  forum  ;  and  evidence  which  we  are  obliged 
to  give  up  will  damage  a  cause  more  than  it  would  hay©  suf- 
fered from  none  having  been  offered. 

1 4.  An  advocate  will  also  bring  out  many  points  which  hia 
client  regarded  m  liaving  no  bearing  on  the  case,  if  he  but  go 
over  all  the  grounds  which  I  have  previously  specified  for 
arguments ;  J  and  as  it  will  be  by  no  means  convenient  to 
review  all  these,  and  try  them  one  by  one,  while  we  are  plead- 
ing, for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given, §  so,  in  studying  a 
cause,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  minutely  what  sort  of 
characters  are  concerned  hi  it^  what  times,  or  places,  or  prac- 
tices, [|  or  documents,  have  any  reference  to  it,  and  all  other 
paniculars,  from  which  not  only  artificial  proofs^  may  be  drawn. 
Lot  it  may  be  ascertained  what  witnesses  are  to  be  feared,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  refuted ;  for  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  ari  accused  person  suffers  under  envy,  or  dislike,  or 
contempt,  of  which  the  first  is  generally  directed  against  supe- 
riora,  the  second  against  equals,  and  the  third  upon  hiferiors. 
15.  After  having  thus  thorouglily  examined  a  cause,  and  brought 
before  his  eyes  everything  that  may  promote  or  hinder  its  suc- 
cess, let  him,  in  the  third  place,  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
judge,  and  imagine  the  cause  to  be  pleaded  before  him;  and 
whatever  arguments  would  move  htm  most  if  he  had  really  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  matter,  let  him  suppose  that  those  argu- 
ments will  have  most  effect  upon  any  judge  before  whom  it 
may  be  brought.  Thus  the  result  will  seldom  deceive  him ; 
or,  if  it  does,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  judge, 

*  LinuM  rupium.}  The  thread  which  weis  piteaed  three  timee  round 
the  document,  and  affixed  to  it  with  a  aeaL  Geaner  rcfere  to  Paulius, 
Sent.  V.  25,  25 ;  Sueioa.  Ner.  c  17* 

t  Turbatd  cerd.]  Burmaun  reads  iurb<Uan  CfTam^  with  SalmaaiiiB  de 
Mod.  Usur.  p.  451.  To  the  ablative,  howeyer,  as  Spalding  observes, 
there  i&  no  object  ion  in  regard  te  construction, 

+  B.  T,  c.  10. 

§  Y.  10,  1 25  ;  comp.  Cic^  do  Orat.  ii.  34.     Gesner, 

jj  Instituta.]  This  wojxl  must  be  underatood  sjs  refsirmg  to  GUEtoma, 
liabitB,  ftud  modes  of  pleading  among  the  people  where  the  <3aufiG  is 
triEML    ^paldin^,  "^  B.  ■^.  ^  A. 
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^pplaufle  not  to  be  tt^o  eagerly  aought,  %  1 — 7*  LavectiTeu  to  be 
fiparinglj  mtroduoed  id  to  a  apeecli,  8*-13-  How  far  an  on\ 
sliould  prepare  Mniaelf  by  writing  hia  speech ;  he  muat  qualify 
Mmaelf  to  reply  extempore  to  objections  that  may  bo  euddenlj 
atarted,  14— 2L 

1.  What  is  to  be  observed  in  pleading  a  cause,  1  bave  bei 
employed  in  showing  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  work 
yet  I  shall  here  notice  a  few  things  which  properly  Ml  under 
this  head,  and  which  relate  not  so  much  to  the  art  of  oratory 
in  general  T  as  to  the  duties  of  the  orator  personally.  S.  Abo  ire 
all  things,  iet  not  the  desire  of  temporary  praise  draw  off  his 
attention,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  from  the  interest  of  the 
cause  which  he  has  undertaken ;  for  as  the  troops  of  generals 
conducting  a  war  are  not  always  to  be  led  through  level  and 
pleasant  plains,  but  ruggod  hills  are  often  to  be  ascended,  and 
towns,  situate  on  rocks  of  tlie  greatest  possible  steepness,  and 
scarcely  accessible  tJirough  tlie  strength  of  their  fortifications, 
require  to  he  stormed  ;  so  eloquence  will  delight  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  flowing  in  a  mor^  free  course  than  ordinary^  anr 
engaging  on  fair  ground,  will  display  all  its  powers  to  gi ' 
public  praise ;  3.  but  if  it  shall  be  t^led  to  trace  the  in 
cacies  of  law,  or  to  penetrate  into  hiding-places  for  the  sake 
discovering  truth,  it  will  not  then  make  showy  manoeuvres, 
use  brilliant  and  pointed  tlioughts  as  missile  weapons,  but  it 
will  carry  on  its  operations  by  miijes,  and  ambuscades,  and 
every  kind  of  secret  artifice.  4.  These  stratagems,  however, 
are  commended,  not  so  much  while  they  are  being  practised,  as 
after  they  have  been  practised ;  and  hence  also  greater  profit 
falls  to  those  who  are  less  eager  for  applause  ;*  for  when  the 
absurd  parade  of  eloquence  has  brought  its  thunders  among 
its  partisans  to  a  close,  the  credit  of  genu  me  merit  appears 
with  greater  effect ;  the  judges  will  not  fail  to  show  by  which 
speaker  they  liave  been  most  impressed ;  respect  will  be  paid 
to  the  truly  learned ;  and  the  real  merit  of  a  speech  wOl  " 
sure  to  he  acknowledged  when  it  is  ended. 

5*  Among  the  ancients,  indeed,  it  was  a  practice  to  dl^^seml 

•  MinUi  <MpidU  <3pinii>nU.]  Opimo  for  fam<t,  in  which  setifle  it  _ 
begun  to  be  us^  in  the  time  of  QtilntniMi«  aod  h  constantly  U^  hf 
Jnstiiii     See  Spaldiug  on  ii,  12,  5,  atid  comp,  a&cU  7* 
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force  of  their  eloquence  ,*  a  practice  which  Marcus  Anto 
nius  recommends.t  in  order  that  more  credit  may  be  given  to 
§peakers,  and  that  the  artifices  of  advocates  on  behalf  of  their 
clients  may  be  less  suspected.  But  such  eloquence  as  then 
esieted  might  well  be  coucealed  ;  for  such  splendour  of  oratory 
had  not  then  risen  as  to  break  through  every  intervening 
obstacle.  However^  art  and  design,  acd  whatever  loses  its 
Talue  when  detected,  should  certainly  be  masked.  So  far, 
eloquence  has  its  secrecy.  6.  As  to  choice  of  words^  force  of 
thoughts s  and  elegance  of  figures,  they  are  either  not  in  a 
speech,  or  tliey  must  appear  in  it ;  but  they  are  not,  because 
they  must  appear,  to  be  displayed  ostentatiously ;  and,  if  one 
of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred,  let  the  cause  be  praised  rather 
than  the  pleader.  Still  the  true  orator  wlU  make  it  his  object 
that  he  may  be  thought  to  have  pleaded  an  excellent  cause  iq 
an  excellent  way.  Certain  it  is,  tbat  no  man  pleads  worse 
than  he  who  pleases  while  his  cause  displeases ;  for  that  which 
pleases  in  his  speech  must  necessarily  be  foreign  to  the  cause. 

7*  Kor  will  an  honourable  oi'ator  be  infected  by  the  fastidioug 
disdain  of  pleading  inferior  causes,  as  if  they  were  beneath 
him,  or  as  if  a  subject  of  little  dignity  would  detract  from  hii 
reputation  ;  for  regard  to  duty  will  amply  justify  him  for  un- 
dertaking such  causes.  He  ought  also  to  desire  that  his 
friends  may  have  as  few  lawsuits  as  possible ;  .and  whoever  has 
defended  a  cause  successfiUly,  of  whatever  nature  it  he,  has 
proved  himself  sufficiently  eloquent, 

8.  But  some  pleaders,  if  they  happen  to  undertake  euch 
causes  as  require,  in  reality,  but  moderate  powers  of  eloquence, 
envelope  them  in  a  variety  of  extrinsic  matter,  and,  if  other 
resources  fail,  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  subject  with  invectives; 
urging  just  ones  perhaps,  if  they  occur,  if  not,  such  as  they  can 
imagine ;  caring  little,  indeed,  provided  that  there  be  exercise 
for  their  wit,  and  that  they  gain  applause  while  they  continue 
epeaking.i.-^^.  But  this  is  a  practice  which  I  consider  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  a  perfect  orator,  that  I  think  he 
would  not  even  utter  just  invectives,  unless  his  cause  absolutely 


•  Se©  iy.  1,  9. 

t  Cicero  de  Oral  ii.  1.  '*  Autouius  thought  that  hia  oratoij  would 
be  better  received  by  the  people  of  Rcme  if  he  were  bcKeved  to  havo 
had  no  le&ming  at  aU/' 


y 

require  bim  to  do  so;  for  it  is  mere  mnlne  ehqueme.^BB 
Appius  says,  thut  eubjecta  itself  to  the  charge  t  of  beiog  slao- 
deroua ;  mid  they  who  practise  it  o^ight  previously  to  have 
acquired  the  power  of  enduring  slander ;  since  retaliation  k 
often  inflicted  on  those  who  have  pleaded  in  such  a  style ;  or 
tjie  client  at  least  suffers  for  the  virutlence  of  his  advocate, 
^^ut  what  appears  outwardly,  is  small  m  comparisoTi  with  the 
malice  of  the  mind  within  ;  for  an  evil  speaker  dififere  from  an 
eni-doer  only  in  opportunity.KiO,  A  base  and  iohuman  gratifip 
cation,  acceptable  to  no  good  man  among  the  audience,  is  often 
required  by  clientSj  who  think  more  of  revenge  than  of  the  de- 
fence of  their  cause..  But  this,  as  well  as  many  other  things, 
13  not  to  be  done  according  to  their  pleasure ;  for  what  man 
indeed^  possessed  of  the  least  portion  of  liberal  spirit »  could 
ejidure  to  utter  abase  at  the  pleasure  of  another  ? 

1 1 K  Yet  some  take  pleasure  in  inveighing  against  the  advo- 
cates of  the  opposite  party  ;  but  this,  unless  they  happen  to  have 
deserved  reproof ^  is  an  ungenerous  violation  of  the  common 
duties  of  the  profession  ;  it  is  a  practice  useless,  too,  to  those 
who  a<lopt  itj  (for  similar  liberty  of  attack  is  allowed  to  the 
respondents,)  and  it  is  detrimental  to  their  cause,  for  their 
adversaries  are  thus  rendered  real  enemies,  and  whatever 
power  they  have  is  provoked  to  double  efforts  by  insult.  19.  But 
what  is  worst  of  all,  that  modesty,  which  gains  the  eloquence 
of  an  orator  so  much  authority  and  credit,  is  altogether  lost  if 
he  degrade  himself  from  a  man  of  high  feeling  into  a  brawler 
:  and  harker.f  adapting  his  languager  not  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Ijudge,  but  to  the  resentment  of  his  client*  1 3.  Frequently,  too, 
the  seductions  of  such  liberty  lead  to  rashness,  dangerous  not 
only  to  the  cause,  but  to  the  speaker;  nor  was  it  without 
reason  that  Pericles  §  wished  no  word  might  ever  enter  into 
his  mind  at  which  the  people  could  be  offended.  But  the 
I  regard  which  he  paid  to  the  people*  I  think  that  the  orator 


*  Co'Tidna  dQ'fJtentia,']  What  Applies  this  w^,  is  nnceriaia,  SpaldiiHi 
iuppoEea  it  muy  hav^  been  Appiua  Claudius  C^cus.  Canind,  mi  ml 
Jppiugj  faciindidt  is  cit«d  by  Nonius  MarcBlliiiiiaf  v,  Eabwla^  from 
BalluaU 

t  t'o^iVuram,]  ThiB  is  the  reading  of  moat  ot  lao  mauu^ripta ;  it 
wnfi  altered  by  editora  into  rf«*aranv,  but  restored  by  Spading.  There 
in  only  one  otUef  eitatnple  of  the  ward,  in  Suet.  ¥itell.  &,  2. 

t  Latmtor^ifi.]  LatratU  jam  quidam  oratorss,  nan  hqunntur.  Ck^eiD 
Bnit.  0. 15.  §  Plutai-ch,  Vit  P^d, 
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B^t  to  pay  to  every  audience  before  whom  he  appeara,  aa 
'  csan  do  him  c[uite  as  munh  harra  as  the  people  could  do 
5cles ;  and  what  appears  spirited  when  it  is  uttered,  is  called 
olish  when  it  has  given  offence- 

14.  A3  orators,  for  the  most  part,  study  each  a  particular 
auer,  and  as  the  cautiousness  of  one  is  imputed  to  dulness, 
aile  the  readiness  of  another  is  ascribed  to  presumption,  it 
ppears  by  no  means  improper  to  state  what  eort  of  middle 
rnxBe  1  think  that  an  orator  may  observe  between  the  two. 
He  will,  in  the  first  place,  always  give  to  the  cause  which 
lie  has  to  plead  as  much  preparation  as  he  can ;  for  it  is  cha- 
racteristic indeed,  not  only  of  a  negligent,  but  of  an  unprinci- 
pled advocate,  treacherous  and  faithless  to  the  matter  which 
be  undertakes,  not  to  plead  as  well  as  he  can.  For  this  reason 
he  must  not  take  upon  himself  more  causes  than  he  is  certain 
that  be  can  fairly  support,  1 0,  He  will  utter,  as  far  as  bis 
subject  will  allow;  nothing  but  what  he  has  written,  oVr  as 
Demosthenes  says  *  hmmi  into  shape.  But  this  only  the  first 
heariJig  of  a  cause,  or  such  as  are  granted  on  public  t rials f 
after  an  inteiTal  of  certain  days,  will  allow ;  when  a  speaker 
hm  to  reply  at  once  to  objections  suddenly  started,  full  pre- 
paration cannot  be  made;  so  that  it  is  even  injurious  to  those 
who  are  rather  slow  to  have  written  their  matter,  if  something 
arises  £i*om  the  opposite  party  different  from  what  they  had 
e?cpected,  17.  For  they  cannot  readily  depart  from  what  they 
had  premeditiited,  and  look  back  through  all  their  composition, 
trying  to  ascertain  if  any  part  can  be  snatched  from  it,  and  united 
■with  what  they  are  going  to  say  extempore ;  but,  even  if  this  be 
practicable,  there  will  be  no  proper  coherence,  and  the  patch- 
ing will  be  visible,  not  only  from  the  opening  of  the  seams,  as 
in  a  piece  of  work  ill-joined,  btit  from  the  difference  of  com- 


*  I  baTfl  ziot  disooTcred  where.  But  Plutarob,  in  hia  Ijife  of  Demos- 
thecea,  states  much  that  ehowg  tow  unwilling  he  was  to  Apeak  extem- 
pore, and  liow  in  that  respect  be  imitated  Pericles.     Uesner. 

+  In  puUids  judidii.^  On  private  triah.  or  trials  regard mg  inferior 
matters,  there  wae  but  one  regular  pleading,  the  prima  actio^  in  which 
the  cause  waa  stated  to  the  judges ;  all  else  was  done  by  altercation, 
(B.  vi.  c,  4.)  On  pu^li^j  triaU  there  was  greater  Bolemnity  and  cere- 
mony J  and  if,  in  the  prima  o^iv),  inany  fkiirticulara  were  advanced  by 
one  party  that  required  a  studied  refutation*  a  aecond  wAw  was  allowed 
after  an  interval  of  some  days,  when  lioth  parties  mig^ht  argae  the  caae 
m  speeches  wMeh  they  had  premeditated*     S^<ildmq^ 
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plexion  in  the  style.  18.  Thus  there  will  be  neither  fluency, 
nor  elegant  compactness,  in  what  they  say ;  and  the  different 
parts  will  but  hamper  one  another ;  for  what  was  written  will 
still  fetter  the  mind,  instead  of  yielding  itself  to  the  mind's 
influence.  19.  In  such  pleadings  therefore,  we  must  stand  as 
the  husbandmen  say,  on  all  our  feet;*  for  as  every  case  con- 
sists of  a  statement  and  a  refutation,  what  belongs  clearly  to 
our  own  part  may  be  written ;  and  of  what  it  is  certain  that 
the  adversary  will  reply  (for  it  is  sometimes  certain)  a  refuta- 
tion may  be  prepared  with  equal  solicitude.  But  as  to  all 
other  points,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  preparation  that  we  can 
make,  namely,  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cause; 
something  farther  indeed  we  may  gain  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
by  listening  attentively  to  the  advocate  of  the  opposite  party. 
20.  We  may,  however,  anticipate  much  that  may  occur,  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  emergencies ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  safer 
method  than  writing,  as  first  thoughts  may  thus  more  easily 
be  abandoned,  and  the  attention  directed  to  something  else. 

21.  But  whether  an  orator  has  to  speak  extemporaneously  in 
reply,  or  whether  any  other  cause  obliges  him  to  do  so,  he  will 
never  And  himself  at  a  loss  or  disconcerted,  if  discipline  and 
study  and  exercise  have  given  him  the  accomplishment  of 
facility;  and,  as  he  is  always  armed,  and  standLag  prepared 
as  it  were  for  battle,  the  language  of  oratory  will  no  more  M 
him  in  supporting  a  cause  than  the  language  of  ordinary  con- 
versation on  daily  and  domestic  subjects ;  nor  will  he  ever 
shrink  from  his  task  under  such  an  apprehension,  provided 
that  he  has  time  for  studying  the  cause ;  for  everything  else 
he  will  easily  command. 

*  Omni  pede  standvm  est.]  A  Greek  proverb,  oXy  vodi,  said  by 
Suidas  to  mean  8Xy  dvvdfitif  with  a  person's  whole  strength.  Spalding 
supposes  that,  as  used  by  husbandmen,  it  signified  that  they  should 
not  depend  on  one  crop,  or  on  attention  to  one  thing,  but  should  have 
recourse  to  every  possible  means  of  increasing  their  profit  from  their 
land.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  a  similar  character  with  our  common 
Buying,  **  We  must  have  all  our  eyes  about  us.** 
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'  differeDt  sty  lee  of  oiatoiy ;  compariHon  of  the  Turietieg  in  eloquence 
-with  those  in  ptuixtlDg  and   sculpture,  §   1—9.     Chsu^ctera  oc      ^ 
BOTerol  Latin  omtors,  10,  11.     Merits  of  Cicero,  12—15.     Stjlea  of      fl 
the  Attic,  Asiatic,  aad  Ehodiaii  cratora,  16 — 19.     Remarke  on  the      V 
true  jnerita  of  Attic  eloquence^  ELiid  on  thoae  who  itijudiciouBlj 
aSeeted  it,  20 — 26.     The  RomaDB  were  excelled  hy  the  Gre^eks  onlj 
in  dehvery  ;  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Homaua  in  this  respect,      ^M 
27— S4*     The  Roman b  exhorted  to  cultivate  force  of  thought  a.nd      H 
brilliancy  of  language,  35 — 30»     Folly  of  thoae  who  wouJd  reject      ^ 
all  ornament,  4U — 43.     Whether  a  difference  should  h&  made  in 
the  styles  of  tipeakmg  and  writing,  49 — 47.     Of  the  simple,  grand, 
and  florid  styles,  58—68,     Many  varieties  and  ^mixtures  of  these 
styles,  d9— 72*     Of  con-upt  taste  in  eloquence,  73 — ^76,     A  good 
style  may  be  a^quhred  by  study  and  pmetice  i  but  we  mn»t  carry 
no  fancied  excellence  to  excess^  77^^80^ 

1.  It  TemaiiiB  for  me  to  speak  of  the  utyU  of  omtoiy.     This, 
the  first  division  of  my  work,*  was  proposed  as  the  tbird 
part  of  it  I  for  I  undertook  to  treat  of  the  arf,  the  artificer^  nnd 
^/itf  work      But  as  oratory  is  the  work  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  and 
of  the  orator,  and  there  arCj  as  I  shall  show,  many  forms  of  it, 
^the  influence  of  the  art  and  the  artificer  is  apparent  in  all  those 
"forms  J  yet  tbey  dififer  very  niuch  one  from  another,  not  only 
in  species^  as  one  statue  differs  from  another,  one  picture  from 
another,  and  one  speech  from  anotlier,  but  in  genus^  as  Tuscan 
'  statues  from  Grecian  ,|  and  Asiatic  eloquence  from  Attie,  I   ^,  Yet 
L       these  several  kinds  of  work,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  have  not 
^^onlj  their  artificers,  but  also  tlieir  admirers,  and  it  is  for  this 
^BTeajSon,  possibly,  that  there  has  not  yet  appeared  a  perfect  ora- 
^Btor,  and  that  perhaps  no  art  has  reached  its  full  perfection,  not 
^VoTily  because  certain  qualities  are  more  prominent  in  some  indi- 
viduals than  itj  othei-s,  but  because  the  same  form  is  not  to  all 
equally  attractive,  partly  from  the  influeiice  of  circumstances 
and  coim tries,  and  partly  from  varieties  in  the  judgment  and 
objects  of  each  particular  person, 

3,  The  first  painters  of  eminence,  whose  vrorks  deserve  to 
^■be    regarded  for   any    other    quality    than    their  antiquity, 

"     •  n.  14;  5. 

t  The  Tuican  "being  of  a  ruder   character.     See  aect»  7.     Many, 
however,  flnppose,  as  Spalding  observea,  that  the  art  of  statuary  waa 
intrDdu<^  into  Tuaoany  by  eolomate  frotn  Greece^ 
t  Be«  aeict.  16. 
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were  Poljgnotus  and  Agkophon,*  wbose  simple  colourits| 
eveu  now  finds  such  ardeut  admirers,  that  thej  prefer  these 
imperfect  rudi meets  of  B.n  art  that  was  stilly  as  we  may  say,  to 
he,  to  the  performances  of  the  greatest  mast  ere  thiit  arose  after 
them ;  but  this  preference,  as  it  appears  to  me^  is  given  only 
from  an  affectation  of  superior  intelligence.  4.  Subsequently 
Zeoxis  and  Parrhasiua,  who  were  very  nearly  contemporaries,  as 
they  both  fluurished  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnedan  war, 
(for  a  dialogue  of  Socratea  with  Parrhasius  m  to  he  found  in 
XenoplioUjf)  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  art. 
Zeuxia  is  said  to  have  found  out  the  management  of  light  and 
shade  \  Parrhasius  to  have  studied  outline  with  great  accuracy^— 
5.  Zeuxis  gave  the  human  body  more  than  its  natural  fulnesJH 
thinking  that  he  thus  added  to  its  nobleness  and  dignity,  anil™ 
|>«5  it  is  supposed,  adopting  that  idea  from  Homer^  whose 
imagination  delighted  in  the  amplest  figures,  even  in  women. 
Parrhasius  was  so  exact  in  all  his  figures,  that  thay  call  him 
the  legislator  of  painting,  since  other  painters  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  obligation » the  representations  of  gods  and  heroes 
just  as  they  were  given  by  him.  6,  Painting  tiourished 
most,  however^  about  the  reign,  of  Philip,  and  under  the  sue- 
cessoi-s  of  Alexander ;  but  with  different  species  of  excellence ; 
for  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  accuracy,  Pamphilus  and 
Melanthius  for  judgment,  Antiphilus  for  ease,  Theoa  of  Samos 
for  producing  imaginary  scenes,  which  the  Greeks  call 
(poivraaiai,  and  Apelles  for  genius  and  grace,  on  which  he 
greatly  prided  himself.  What  made  Euphranor  remarkable^ 
was,  that  while  he  was  among  the  most  eminent  in  othe 
excellent  attainmentSj  he  was  also  a  great  master  both 
pfdining  and  statuary. 

7.  There  was  similar  variety  in  regard  to  sculpture ;  Gallon  ^ 
ad  Hcgesias  §  made  rude  statues,  liko  the  Tuscan  ;]|  Calamis 


ne 
>le^^ 
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Aglaoplion  w&a  a  native  of  the  island  of  Tbaeoa,  and  fa  said  by 
Smdafl'to  have  "been  the  father  of  Polygnotua,  who,  according  to  I'iiay, 
T  N.  XXXV.  9|  flouriflted  before  the  nineteeath  Olympiad,  or  B.a  412, 
+  Mem<  Soc.  iii.  10. 

t  A  imti^ie  of  the  island  of  ^gina^  who  Sonrlahed  about  n.O.  516. 

I  P&usan.  ii.  32  ;  vii.  13*     We  have  no  knowledge  of  more  thiui  two 

'of  his  worku  ;  a  statue  of  Proserpine,  and  a  Minerva  carved  in  wood* 

§  A  coatempomrj  of  Gallon.     That  he  was  the  same  with  Hegias,  ia^ 

thinigh  not  certain,  veiy  probable.     See  Smith'H  Diet,  of  Biog.  add 

Hythol  [I  Seot,  1. 
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i^mduced  some  tbat  were  less  inelegant ;  ami  Myron  such  as 
'  were  of  a  softer  cbanicter  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
Accaracy  and  grace  were  highly  conspicuous  in  Polycletus,  to 
whom  pre-eminence  in  the  art  is  allowed  by  most  critics  ;  yet, 
that  they  may  not  grant  Mm  every  excel lence»  they  indmnte 
that  his  figures  were  deficient  in  dignity  ;  for  though  he  gave 
supernatural  grace  to  the  human  form»  he  is  a^id  not  to  have 
adequately  expressed  the  Tncyesty  of  the  godi3,  8,  The  represen- 
tation of  old  age.  too,  he  is  said  to  have  declined,  and  to  have 
attempted  nothing  beyond  a  smooth  cheek.  But  what  was 
wanting  in  Polycletus,  is  said  to  have  been  fully  exhibited  in 
Phidias  and  Alcamenes  *  9.  Phidias,  however,  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  better  sculptor  of  gods  than  of  men  ;  certaiuly  iu 
ivory  he  was  far  beyond  any  lival,  even  if  ho  had  produced 
Taothiog  more  than  his  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  his  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Elia,  the  majesty  of  which  is  thought  to  have  added 
something  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  received  religion ;  so 
exactly  did  the  nobleness  of  that  work  represent  the  god.  In 
adhering  to  nature  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles  are  said  to  have 
been  inost  successful ;  as  for  Demetrius,t  he  is  censured  for 
too  much  exactness  in  that  respect,  having  been  fonder  of 
accurate  likeness  than  of  beauty. 

10,  So  it  is  with  oratory.  If  we  contemplate  the  varieties 
of  it»  we  find  almost  as  much  diversity  in  the  minda  aa  in  the 
bodies  of  orators.  There  were  some  forms  of  eloquence  of  a 
rude  nature,  in  agreement  with  the  times  in  which  they 
appeared,  but  indicating  mental  power  iu  the  speakers : 
among  whom  we  may  number  the  La&lii,  Africani,  Catos^  and 
Gimcchi ;  and  these  we  may  call  the  Polygnoti  and  Callones  of 
oratory.  Of  the  middle  kind  Lucius  Crassus  and  Quintus 
Hortensius  may  be  tliought  the  chief  representatives.  11 
There  may  be  contemplated  a  vast  multitude  of  orators,  all 
flonrisliing  about  the  same  time*  Among  them  we  find  tht> 
energy  of  CiBsar.J  the  natural  talent  of  C8eliu3,§  the  subtiliy 
of  CalidiuSsll  the  accuracy  of  Pollio,^  the  dignity  of  Messala,** 
the  austerity  of  Calvus.ft  the  gravity  of  Brutus,} J  the  acute- 

*  An  Athenian  who  flouHahed  about  B,a  420;  he  was  a  pupH  rt 
Fkidias.     Plin.  H,  N.  a:xxvi.  5 ;  Paugan  I  20  ;  v.  10. 

+  He  probably  lived  about  tbe  time  of  Pericles,  or  soon  after* 

$  X  1,  114,  §  X  1,  115.  II  X.  I,  23,  1  X  1,  113. 

♦*  X  Ip  113.        tt  X.  1,  IU.         It  X  1,  123. 
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neas  of  Sulpicius,*  and  the  severity  of   Casaitis.f      Amm 
those  J  al&o,  whom  we  have  ourselves  seen,  we  recollect 
copiousness  of  Senecii,J  ttie  force  of  Jaliua   Africanus^S 
raatPJfo  judgment   of  Domitiua  Afer,l|  the  agreeableness 
Crispu3,lf  the  sonorous  proouncifltion  of  Trachalus,**  andt 
elegance  of  Secundus. 

12.  But  in  Cicero  we  have  not  merely  a  Eupliranor,  distin-' 
guished  bv  excellence  in  several  particular  departments  of  art, 
but  erniueut  in  everj  quality  that  is  commended  iu  any  omu  " 
whatever.     Yet  the  men  of  his  own  time  presumed  to  ceo 
him  as  timid,  Asiatic,  redundant,  too  foud  of  repetidon,  in 
dulging  in  tasteless  jests,  loose  in  the  structure  of  his  sentence 
tripping  tt  in  his  manner,  and  (what  is  surely  very  far  fron 
truth )  almost  too  effeminate  in  bis  general  style  for  a  man.     U 
And  after  that  he  was  cut  off  by  the  proscription  of  the  triumvin 
tliose  who  had  hated^  envied,  and  rivalled  him  4  J  and  who  wem' 
an]tious  to  pay  their  court  to  the  rulers  of  tho  day,  attacked 
him  from  all  quarters,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  reply  to 
them.     But  the  very  man  who  in  now  regarded  by  some  as 
meagre  and  dry,  appeared  to  hia  personal  euemies,  his  con- 
tetnpomries,  censurable  only  for  too  flowery  a  style  and  too 
niEch  eKuberance  of  matter.     Both  charges  are  false,  but  loi 
the  latter  there  is  the  fairer  gromid^J 

14.  But  his  severest  critics  were  those  who  desired  to  W 
thought  imitators  of  the  Attic  orators.  This  band  of  calum- 
niator a,  as  if  they  had  leagued  themselves  in  a  solemn  con- 
federacy j  attacked  Cicero  qs  though  he  had  been  quite  ol 
another  country,  neither  caring  for  their  customs  nor  bound 
by  their  laws  ;  of  which  school  are  our  present  dry,  sapless,  and 
frigid  orators.  15  ^  These  are  the  men  who  give  their  meagre- 
ness  the  name  of  health,  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  it ;  and 
who,  because  they  cannot  endure  the  brighter  lustre  of  Cicero*8 
eloquence,  any  more  than  they  can  look  at  the  suu,  shelter 

*  X,  1, 116.  I  X.  1, 116.  t  X  1, 135,    _ 

%  X.  1,  lis,  II  X.  1,  118.  TI  X  1,  Uh  J 

**  See  c.  6,  seel  6,  and  x.  1,  119.  f 

tt  Exidtanfcm.]  ii.  4,  108 ;  i.  2,  16. 
tt  End&ivoured  to  equal  him,  not  la  virtue  and  merit,  but  iu 

repiitatiju  aod  popularity;  na  Horteunlue^  xL  3,  8-     BtUtjnann. 

§g  lUit  meiilietidi  propkr  occask.]    Spalding   kft   a   note   on  tbii^ 

passage,  in  which  he  exjiresBed  his.  opinion  that  iUa  k  Ui«  »ecu«iwre^ 

pluml;  and  Buttmann  agi'e«s  with  him. 
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^fcemselves  uiirier  the  shade  of  the  great  name  of  Attic  ora- 
^Biy:  Bat  as  Ckero  himself  baa  fully  answered  such  critics, 
^K  many  parts  of  his  works,  brevity  in  touching  on  this  point 
^■01  be  the  lather  excusable  in  me. 

^B   16.  The  distinction  between  Attic  and  Asiatic  orators  is 
^Kideed  of  great  antiquity ;  the  Attica  being  regarded  as  com* 
^■re&sed  and  energetic  in  their  styles  the  Asiatics  bh  inflated 
^nd  deficient  in  force  ^   in   the  Attics  it  Tvas  thought  that 
^fcthing  was   redundant,   in   the  Asiatics  that  judgment  and 
^Bstraint  were  in  a  great  measure   wanting.      This  difference 
^Bme,  among  whom  is  Santra,*  suppose  to  have  arisen  from 
^me  circumstance  that,  when  tlie  Greek  tongue  spread  itself 
among  the  people  of  Asia  nearest  to  Greece,  certain  persons, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  lan- 
guage, desired  to  attain  eloquence,  and  began  to  express  some 
things,  which  might  have  been  expressed  closely, t  in  a  peri- 
phrastic style,  and  afterwards  continued  to  do  so.     1 7.  To  me, 
however,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  speakers  and 
their  audiences,  seems  to  have  caused  the  difference  in  their 
stylos  of  oratory ;  for  the  people  of  Attica, |  being  polished 
«jid  of  refined  taste,  could  endure  nothing  useless  or  redun 
dant  I  which  the  Asiatics,  a  peopl*^  in  other  respects  vain  mid 
ostentatious,  were  puffed  up  with  fondness  for  a  sho\\y  kind  of 
eloquence.     18.  Those  who  made  distinctions  in  these  matters 
soon  after  added  a  third  kind  of  eloquence,  the  Ekodimt,  \vhich 
they  define  to  be  of  a  middle  chara*^ter  between  the  other  two, 
and  partaking  of  eac:h ;  for  the  oratora  of  this  school  are  not 
concise  like  the  Attics,  nor  exuberant  Hke  the  Asiatics,  hut 
appear  to  derive  their  styles  partly  from  the  country,  and  partly 
from  their  founder ;   19*  for  jEschines,  who  fixed  on   Rhodes 
for  his  place  of  exile, §  carried  tliither  the  accomplishments 

K^'-'n  studied  at  Athens,  which,  like  certain  plants  that  d^ge- 
A  grammtiriaii,  of  whom  little  ia  known  but  hh  n^^e.    He  m 
jd  by  Peet-UB  and  PauluB. 

+  Qua!  proprU  Mgn^iri  pfit^ant.]  That  is,  if  tbe  AHiaticfi  liad  tad  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.     What,  in  their  ignorance, 
they  co^tid  not  express  e^tactly,  they  gave  in  a  circumlocution. 
J  See  sect.  3i>. 

§  That  iE?5fthines  opened  a  school  of  rbotoric  at  Rhodes,  ie  related  hy 
very  good  a\ithorg,  r&  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Demoethenea,  and  Philos- 
tratiis,  Vii  Sophist.  I  18,  2;  and  aee  Fbot  Cod,  61  nnd  2U.     ^vH* 
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aerate  wken  thej  are  removed  to  a  foreign  climate  and  soil, 
farmed  a  union  of  the  Attic  Eavour  wit£  ihs.t  of  tbe  country 
to  which  th€j  were  tran^Iaiited.  The  orators  of  the  Ehodian 
schcwl  are  accordtnglj  accounted  somewhat  deEcient  in  vigour 
and  epiriu  though  nevertheless  not  without  force^  resembling, 
not  pure  springs,  nor  turbid  torrents,  but  calm  floods, 

^0    Let  no  one  doubt,  theUt  that  of  the  three  stjles,  that  of 
the  Atti<^  is  bj  far  the  best.     But  thotigh  there  is  somethi^^ 
common  to  all  that  have  written  in  this  Btjle,  namely,  a  ke^H 
and  exact  judgment,  jet  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  ch^™ 
rajcters  of  their  genius,     2  L  Those,  therefore,  appear  to  me  to 
he  very  much  mistaken,  who  think  that  the  only  Attic  oratori 
are  such  as  are  simple,  clear,  expressive,  restricting  themselves, 
as  it  were,  to  a  certain  frugality  in  the  use  of  their  eloquence, 
and  always  keeping  their  hand  within  their  cloak.*     For  who 
fthall   he  uanied  as  such   an  Attic  omU»r?     Suppose  it  be 
Lysias;  for  the  admirals  of  that  style  recognize  him  as  a 
mode!  of  it.t     But  may  we  rot  as  well,   then,  he  sent  to 
Coccus  and  Andocide^  ?  J    2*2.  Yet  1  should  like  to  ask  whether 
Isoerates  spoke  after  the  Attic  manner;  for  no  one  can  be 
more  unlike  Lysias.     They  will  say  that  he  did  not ;  yet " 
school  sent  forth  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  orators 
us  look^  then,  for  some  one  more  hke  Lydas,    Was  Hyjierii 
Attic?     Doubtless.     Yet  he  st^idied  agreeablensss  of  stjlc 
more   than   Lysias,      I   say  nothing    of    many  others ;    as 
Iiycurgns,§  Aristogeiton,|j  and  their  predecessors,  Isasus  and 
Antiphon,^  whom,  though  resembhng  each  other  In  kind,  w^e 

*  Which  wa£  a  sign  of  modesty  axid  sedateneaa.  Compare  xL  3^  1S3. 
**  Onttora  who  epoke  with  animiCtioo  and  vehemeflce,"  eaya  Tumebiia, 
*'ue©d  to  extend  and  floumh  about  the  arm." 

Hh  Iditut  nominu  modnm.^  Mensui^m  onmia  ejiis^  quod  AtticimL 
Tocan  d£t>eat,  aiuct  ©aae  LysiAm.     Goner, 

+  Nan   i^ur  jam   utqwc   Gd  Coi^wn   ^   Jntfrnitciem    rtmittefft-wr  f\ 
Andocidea  m  well  known  a»  one  of  the  ten  Attic  oratora  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  and  others.     He  was   contemporary  with    Alcibiadj$a,  who 
luotilated  the  statue  of  Hermes  at  his  gnte.     The  name  of  C< 
more  oh«ciiT&.  He  is  waiA  hj  Buidas  to  have  been  a  acholar  of 
QuitttQian  does  noi  Allude  to  these  two  oratora  aa  more 
ntitt  Attic,  than  Lyiias. 

§  A  scholar  of  kocarate^  Oae  oratioa  of  his,  and  some  frqgmeata  of 
othere,  oie  extaint. 

H  An  adrer^ary  of  Demosthenes  aujnamed  "the  dog,*  from  the 
Coame  chaj^acter  of  his  e1oqneQee> 

%  Of  whom  Thucjdidea  was  a  pupiL  Fifteen  of  his  oratioDa  ara  ext&Qi 
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Hlould  call  different  in  species.    23.  What  was  iEschifies,  whom 

^ftjlist  now  mentioned  ?    Was  he  uot  broader,  and  bolder,  and 

^Btier  in  glyle  tlian  ihej  ?    What,  to  come  to  a  coficlusion, 

^BS  Demosthenes?    Did  he  not  surpass  all  those  dry  and 

Hnt^ous  speakers  in  force,  sublimity ^  animation,  polish,  and 

IRtictiire  of  perioda  ?     Does  he  not  elevate  his  style  by  moral 

observations?     Does  he  not  delight  in  figures?     Does  he  not 

give  splendour  to  his  language  by  metaphors  ?     Does  he  not 

attribute,   by  fif^urative  repreaentRtions,   speech  to  inanimate 

objects?     24.   Does   not  his   oath  by  tlie  defenders   of  his 

country  J  slain  at  Marathon  and  SalamiK,*  pliiinly  show  that 

Plato  was  his  master?  and  eiball  we  caJl  Plato  an  Asiatic,  a 

man  comparable  in  bo  many  respects  to  the  bards  of  old,  fired 

-mih   divine   inspiration?    What   shall  we    say  of  Pericles? 

Shall  we  pronounce  him  similar  to  the  unadorned  Lysias,  him 

whose  energy  the  comic  writers,  even  wliUe  they  ridicule  Mm, 

aparc  to  thunder  and  lightning  from  heaven  ? 

I JJ5.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  they  imagine  the  Attic 

Bte  to  be  apparent  in  those  only  who  flow,  as  it  were,  like  a 

slender  stream  of  w^ater   making   its  way  through  pebbles? 

What  is  the  reason  that  they  say  the  odour  of  thyme  arise?! 

only  from  among  them  ?f     I  suppose  that  if  they  find  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  those  orators  any  piece  of  ground  more  fcr 

tile,  or  any  crop  more  luxuriant  than  ordinsiry,  they  will  deny 

that  the  soil  is  Attic,  because  it  reproduced  more  than  it  has 

received,  when  Menander  jestingly  says  that  exact  fidelity  is 

the  cliaracteristic  of  Attic  ground.  J     26.  So,  if  any  one  shall 

add  to  the  excellences  which  that  great  orator  Demostheues 

hadj  those  which  appear,  either  naturally  or  by  the  law  of  his 

count ry,§  to  have  been  wanting  to   him,  and   shall   display  in 

himself  the  power  of  strongly  exciting  the  feelings,  ehall  I 

^Bf  Comp.  IX.  2,  62. 

^|f|-  In  aUusioti  to  the  abiindAnoe  of  thyme  on  Mount  HymettuE, 

have  jeatcd  on  the  fidelity  or  honesty  a{  the  Attic  soil,  which  mtMrned 
what  was  deposited  in  It  cum  ^de,  not  imtt  fe^fiore.  Geaner.  The 
p^Bsa^e  of  Motiander  to  which  the  tejct  appeals  to  sJlnde,  ia  preaerved 
by  St^besuB,  Serm,  55.  But  QumtilUn,  ob&er?ea  Buttmami,  bea  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Attica  wbftt  Menauder  pats  into  the  mouth  of  a  poor 
tmabandman  regarding  his  own  small  faroL 

^  Aa,  by  the  law  of  Athene,  orators  wore  prohibited  horn  ezdting 
the  feeling!  of  the  judgeB-     See  ii.  16,  4. 
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hear  sonie  critic  say,  Demosthm€s  n^er  did  »o/  Or  if  any 
periods  shall  be  prodaced  more  harmonious  than  hia.  perhaps 
iiLme  ean  be,  but  still  if  any  should,*  wilHl  be  said  thkt  tbi 
ure  not  Attic?  Let  these  censors  judge  more  favotirayT 
this  disdnction,  and  be  convinced  that  to  speak  in  lAtf  Auie  ^U 
u  ta  speak  in  the  best  stijle.f  27.  And  jet  I  would  sooner  beai 
with  Greeks  tlian  Latins  per^istiog  in  this  opimon. 

The  Latin  eloquence,  though  it  appears  to  me  on  a  lefel 
with  the  Greek  in  invention,  arrange ment*  judgment,  and 
other  qualities  of  that  kind,  and  seems  to  be,  indeed,  in  iiH 
resp^ts  its  pupil,  yet  in  regard  to  elocuthn,  it  scarcely  has 
the  power  even  of  imitation ;  for,  first  of  all,  it  has  more  of 
harshness  in  the  sound  of  its  words  \  as  we  are  quite  destitute 
of  two  of  the  moat  euphonious  letters  of  the  Greeks,  one  a 
vowel*  the  other  a  cOQSonaot,J  than  which  indeed  none  even 
of  theirs  sound  more  sweetly,  and  which  we  are  in  the  babit 
of  borrowing  whenever  we  adopt  any  of  their  words.  28* 
When  this  is  the  case,  our  language,  I  know  not  how,  imnje- 
diately  assumes  a  more  pi  easing  tone^  as,  for  example,  ia 
nsiog  the  words  Ephiffi  §  and  ZephyH ;  for  if  these  words  are 
\rritteii  in  our  characters,  ||  they  will  give  something  of  a  doll 
tmnd  barbarous  sound,  as  there  will  be  sutetituted,  in  the  place 
of  agreeable  letters^  those  hareh  repulsive  letters  with  which 
Greece  ia  utterly  unacquainted,  a 9*  For  that  which  is  the 
sixth  of  our  letters  IT  requires  to  be  uttered  with  a  voice^ 
scarcely  human,  or  rather  not  with  a  voice  at  all,  betweeJ 
the  lower  teeth  and  the  upper  lips ;  **  a  letter  which,   evei? 

♦  St  qmd  exierit  nwjieris  apHns  ;  f0rtas>e  iio»  poisil ;  md  tamm  « 
^md  ^pUrk.]  An  aUueion,  n»  Btuiiua  AscenEius  observes^  to  thtj  lined 
Persius  t 

Non  tQQ  oiMsm  icri&o,  dfoHe  ^^id  ajftittu  cxtl/ 
^Moiido  kixe  rara  avii  e«f  /  ti  quid  iawam  aptim  exit, 
lamdairi  mduam. 
f  The  jvidjftneBt  of  Cicero  on  the  Attica  waa^  as  VaUa  rei 
Home  what  differeot ;  see  Brat*  c  84,  where  it  k  aaid  that  "  not  aE 
npeok  in  the  Attle  style  speak  well,  though  all  wko  speak  well  Imn' 
[jomethiDg  of  the  Attic  style."     See  also  De  Opt.  Gen.  Orat,   c.  4. 
Buitiiuinu, 
Z  Y  &nd  #,  as  appears  from  Fj^hyri  aad  Zephtp^  below. 
§  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  n&me  of  a  people.     ButtmaTm^ 
Ij  F  and  V.    Buitmtinn.  H  F. 

^  Inter  ditcHmiim  dentiuMl  Literally  '*hetTTeen  the  opening 
interstices  of  the  teeth."     *'"  Far  le  moyeu  de  Fair  que  poos  poHWOiDt 
ATee  Ti->knce  entre  nos  dents.*^     Gedoym^ 
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■pheti  it  takes  a  vowel  next  to  it,  has  sometbing  of  b  harsh 
nund,  aad  when  it  unitfis  with  anj  consonant,*  as  in  the  word 
^augit,  produces  a  sound  still  harsher.  Of  the  j3Eolic  letter^f 
mioQ,  which  we  usa  in  saying  servits  and  c&rt>m,  though  we 
Reject  the  shape,  jet  the  sound  adheres  to  us.  30.  That  letter, J 
Boo,  which  is  of  use  only  for  joining  vowels  that  follow  it, 
fceing  otherwise  quite  superiiuous,  fbrms  harsh  syllables,  as 
nrheu  ^ve  write  equos  and  equmn,  especially  as  the  two  vowels 
mive  such  a  sound  as  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
Kccsordingly  cannot  be  expressed  iu  Greek  letters,  3L  Besides 
fee  close  many  of  our  words  with  the  letter  m,  which  has  a 
pound  some  tiling  like  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  and  in  which  no 
■Breek  word  terminates ;  since  they  put  in  place  of  it  the  v, 
prhich  has  an  agreeable,  and,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
B  kind  of  ringing  aound ;  a  letter  which  is  rarely  put  at  the 
fclose  of  a  word  with  ub.  0*^,  Moreover  we  have  syllables 
fending  in  5  and  d,  so  disagreeable,  tbat  naost  even  of  our  old 
writers  (not  indeed  our  oldest,  but  still  writers  of  antiquity,; 
tttempted  to  soften  them,  not  only  by  saying  aversris  for 
mabversii^,  but  by  adding  to  the  b  in  the  preposition  an  s,  which 
ps  itself  an  unpleasantly  sounding  letter. 

I     33.  But  we  find  our  accents  also  less  agreeable  than  those 
lof  the  Greeks,  aa  well  from  a  certain  rigidity  in  our  pmnun- 
ciation,*  as  from  want  of  variety  ;  for  with  us  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word  is  never  raised  with  an  acute  accent,  or  flattened 
with  a  circumflex,  hut  a  word  always  ends  with  one  or  two 
_grave  accents.^     So  rauch  more  pleasing,  in  consequence,  is 
lie  Greek  tongue  than  the  Latin,  that  our  poets,  whenever 
key  wish  their  verse  to  be  particularly  rnelodious,  grace  it  with 
a  number  of  Greek  words.    34.  But  what  is  a  still  stronger  proof 
^^  of  the  inferiority  of  our  tongue  is,  that  many  things  are  with- 

^H     *  Qu>oties  aliquam  c(>mimaniem'  frtLugit.']  See  note  qu  i.  4,  11.     The 
^HMeQS6  of  the  word  frimtjo,  in  such  ptraacs,  is,  Jia  Scheller  obaervea  iu 
^Biie  Lexicon,  "  weakens  f  thus  the  two  cou&ouauta,  /and  r,  aa  they  ana 
^Vunited  in  the  word  "  frangit/*  mutually  wealcen  each  other's  aouui 
'  t  The  diganuii&,  t  Q^ 

§  Jiigore  ^liodam.]  This  rigryr  I  auppoae  to  have  been  inherent  in  th© 
pronunciation  of  Latin.     Our  ears  are  not  sensible  of  it.     Buttmann. 

l\  In  ffTdvem^  vel  duas  grav^  cadit  a^mper*^  Buttmann  thinks  that  tbe 

word  vox  should  be  inaerted  after  tjravu^     "  In  a  (^at-c,  when  the 

penultimate,  beinp;  long,  Uaa  the  stresa  on  it ;  in  twa  graven,  when  th© 

I        penultimate  ia  ihortj  and  the  atresa  is  thMWU  back  on  %h.9  aute^tiul^ 
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out  proper  terms,*  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  express  them  by 
metaphor  or  circumlocution;  and  even  in  regard  to  those 
which  have  names,  the  great  poverty  of  our  language  very 
often  forces  us  upon  repetitions,  while  the  Greeks  have  not 
only  abundance  of  words,  but  even  of  dialects  varying  one 
from  another. 

35.  He,  therefore,  that  shall  require  from  the  Latin  the  graces 
of  the  Attic  tongue,  must  give  it  a  similar  sweetness  of  tone, 
and  a  similar  abundance  of  words.  If  this  be  impossible,  we 
must  adapt  our  thoughts  to  the  words  which  we  have,  and  not 
clothe  extremely  delicate  matter  in  phraseology  which  is 
too  strong,  not  to  say  too  gross,  for  it,  lest  the  excellences  of 
bothf  be  diminished  by  the  union.  36.  The  less  able  our 
language  is  to  assist  us,  the  more  efforts  we  must  make  in  the 
production  of  thought.  Sublime  and  varied  conceptions  must 
be  brought  forth.  Every  feeling  must  be  excited,  and  our 
speech  illumined  by  the  splendour  of  metaphor.  We  cannot 
be  so  plain  as  the  Greeks ;  J  let  us  be  more  forcible.  We  are 
excelled  by  them  in  refinement;  let  us  surpass  them  in 
weight.  Exactness  of  expression  is  more  surely  attained  by 
them;  let  us  go  beyond  them  in  fulness.  37.  The  Greek 
geniuses,  even  those  of  inferior  degree,  have  their  proper  sea- 
ports ;  §  let  us  he  impelled,  in  general,  with  larger  sails,  and 
let  stronger  breezes  swell  our  canvas;  but  not  so  that  we 
may  always  steer  out  to  the  deep  sea,  for  we  must  sometimes 

*  Rea  plurimce  carent  appeUationtbtu.']  Let  those  who  doubt  this,  try 
to  render  in  the  same  number  of  words  that  passage  of  Xenophon, 
Mem.  Soc.  iii.  2 ;  where  it  is  said  that  a  general  ought  to  be  irapavKtv- 
affTiKdCf  tropitrrKog  r&v  iTririj^euuv  toIq  trTpaTiijraig,  fArixavix6(, 
ipyaffriKdif  KaprtpiKOQy  ^vXaxTiKog,  Trpotrncof,  smOeTiKOQf  TaxTiKog:  or 
let  him  try  to  translate,  in  the  same  way,  from  c.  3,  iarpiKtararog, 
KvfiipvrjriKtoraToCt  yetvpyiKcirarog,  &c.  It  is  folly  to  compare  the 
Latin  language  with  the  Greek  in  such  respects.     Gesner. 

+  Both  delicacy  of  thought  and  propriety  of  language. 

t  The  Greeks  excel  us  in  the  stylus  tenuis^  the  simple  style ;  we  may 
excel  them  in  the  more  ambitious ;  especially  as  they,  from  the  very 
copiousness  of  their  language,  do  not  indulge  in  metaphors.     Tumelnu. 

§  &1108  portua  habent]  Where  they  may  be  in  safety,  and  where  the 
plain  style,  even  on  a  humble  subject,  may  have  its  credit,  and  be 
thought  graceful  and  attractive.  Gesner.  Buttmann  supposes  that 
Quintilian  speaks  of  "  ports  "  in  the  sense  of  emporia,  to  which  genius, 
of  any  kind,  might  carry  whatever  it  produced.  The  reader  may  take 
his  choice  of  the  two  interpretations.  In  neither  sense  can  the  meta* 
pbor  be  thought  very  happy. 
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^Kast  along  the  land.     The  Greeks  can  emWy  pass  through 
^Kj'  Bhallcnnfs ;  I  shall  find  a  part  somewhat^  though  not  much 
^Bepeif  in  which   my  hoat  may  he   in  no  danger  of  sinking, 
^B.  For  if  the  Oreeks  succeed  better  than  we  in  plainer  and 
^Hupler  subjects,  so  that  we  are  beaten  on  such  ground,*  and 
^fccordingly  in  comedy  do  not  even  venture  to  compete  with  them, 
Up  must  not  altogether  abandon  this  department  of  literature, 
^Bt  must  cultivate  it  as  far  as  wo  can.  and  we  can,  at  leiist,  rival 
^P®  Greeks  in  the  temper  and  judgment  with  which  we  treat 
^mir  subjects ;  while  grace  of  style,  which  we  have  not  among 
us  by  nature,  must  be  sought  from  a  foreign  source. t     39.  la 
not  Cicero,  in  causes  of  an  inferior  character,  acute  and  not 
inelegant,  clear  and  not  unduly  elevated?      Is  not  similar 
tnerit  remarkable  in  Marcus  Calidius?J    Were  not  Scipio, 
Laalius,  and  Cato,  the  Attics  of  the  Eomans,  as  it  were,  in 
eloquence  ?     Surely  tho^e,  tlien,  must  satisfy  us  in  that  sort  of 
Btjle,  than  whom  jione  can  be  imagined  more  excellent  in  it. 
40.  1  must  observe  further,  tliat  some  think  there  is  no 
natural  eloquence  but  such  as  is  of  a  character  with  the  lan^ 
guage  of  ordinary   conversation,   the   language  in   which  we 
address  our  friends,  wives,  children,  and  servants,  and  which 
is  intended  only  to   express  our  thoughts,   and  requires  no 
foreign  or  elaborate  ornament ;  they  say  that  all  that  is  super- 
added to  such  language  is  mere  affectation,  and  vain  ostenta- 
tion of  style,  at  variance  witli  tiiith,  and  invented  only  with  a 
Tiew  to  a  display  of  words,  to  which,  they  assert,  the  onlj 
office  attributed  by  nature  is  to  be  instrumental  in  expressing 
our  thoughts ;  comparing  an   eloquent  and  brill laut  style  to 
the   bodies   of  athletes,  which,   though    they   are    rendered 
stouter  by  exercise,  and  by  regularity  of  diet,  are  yet  not  in  a 
natural  condition,  or  in  conformity  with  that  appearance  which 
has  been  assigned  to  man,     41.     Of  what  profit  is  it,  they 
ask,  to  clothe  our  thoughts  in  circumlonution  and  metaphor, 
that  is,  in  words  unnecessarily  numerous,   and  in  unnatural 
words,  when  everj-thing  has  its  pecnliar  term  appropriated  to 

*  In  eorpte  vincimvr  90I&.]  Qti'en  oela  seul  He  Femportent  gur  lea 
Latins,  Gedoyn,  It  a^emB  to  me  that  tola  skotild  rather  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  given  it. 

■f'  MMrinseCftM  cQndicJida  e»L]  There  ia  much  doubt  about  th^ 
genuinencBs  of  c&ndiendaf  litemlly,  *'to  be  seasoned."  Badins  cod-* 
jectured  cQnc^endOt  i.  ©.  arceuejidaf  and  Gesner  mndjtc^da,  L  e,  coW' 
cUianda.  I  IS..  \,  %%, 
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it?  4"^-  They  ecu  tend  that  die  moat  ancient  speakers  were 
most  in  confortnity  with  nature  j  and  that  there  snb8€(|ueDt]y 
arose  others,  ^^ith  a  greater  resemblance  lo  the  [Kjets»  who 
ihowed  (less  openly,  indeed,  than  the  poets »  but  after  die 
Game  &ahion,)  that  they  regarded  departures  from  truth  and 
nature  m  nieiits.  In  this  arguraent  there  is  certainly  some 
foundation  of  trutJi,  and  accordmgly  we  ought  not  to  depart  so 
far  aa  some  speakers  do  from  exact  and  ordinary  langoage* 
Yet  if  any  orator,  as  I  have  said  in  the  part  in  which  I  ipoti 
of  composition,*  should  add  something  ornamental  to  tlul 
which  is  merely  necessary,  and  than  which  less  cannot  he 
given,  he  will  not  be  deserving  of  censure  from  those  who 
hold  this  opinion. 

43.  To  me,  indeed,  ordinary  discourse,  and  the  knguaga  of  a 
truly  eloquent  man,  appear  to  be  of  a  different  nature ;  for  ii 
it  were  sufficient  for  an  orator  to  express  his  thoughts  plaioly, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  study  beyond  mere  suitableness  of 
words ;  but  since  be  has  to  please,  to  move,  and  to  rouse  tiie 
minds  of  bis  audience  to  various  states  of  feehng,  he  m'ust  have 
recourse,  for  those  purposes,  to  the  means  which  are  afforded 
us  by  the  same  nature  that  supplies  us  with  ordinary  speech; 
just  as  we  are  led  by  nature  to  invigorate  our  muscles  with 
exercise^  to  increase  our  general  strength,  and  to  ftc<|uire  a 
healthy  compleiion,  44,  It  is  from  this  cause  that  in  all 
nations  one  man  is  esteemed  more  eloquent,  and  more  agree^ 
able  in  his  mode  of  expression,  than  another ;  for  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  all  would  be  on  an  equality  in  this  respect, 
and  the  same  way  of  speaking  would  become  every  nmu  alike ; 
bttt»  as  it  iS|  men  speak  in  different  methods, f  and  preserve  a 
distinction  of  character.  Thus  I  conceive  that  tlie  greater 
impression  a  man  produces  by  bis  words,  t!ie  more  he  spi 
in  conformity  with  the  natural  intention  of  eloquence,  J    I J 


t  At  ioquuniur.]  Tlutt  there  is  something  wixjng  m.  tbeae  worda  hia 
been  believed  by  moet  editors.  But  the  oaly  correction  prnpoeed  ii 
that  of  Obrecht,  cU  aliter  toquantur.  Spidding  doubts  whether  tdUer 
could  fchus  be  ^laed  for  div^timodd, 

J  Seciind'um  ns^uram  eloqu^niiae.]  By  those  who  are  always  talking 
nf  nature  it  ought  to  be  obaerred  that  those  oitly  act  uaturally  la 
iwgard  to  any  thing,  who  act  according  to  the  nature  of  that  thiag. 
If,  therefore,  eloquence  he  anything,  they  only  speak  natmslly  who 
6p0ak  according  to  tbe  nat^itgi  oi  ^ot.^ji&tMjft,     BvAtnuommi. 
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ItherefnmT  hare  not  much  to  say  against  those  Tvho  think  !liat 
k'e   mnst;  accommodate  ourselves  in  some  i  degree  to  circum- 
fctances,  and  to  the  ears  of  audiences  that  require  something 
pore  refined  and  studied  than  o^dinaiy  language,    45,  I  am  so 
Bar  from  thinkings  therefore,  that  an  orator  should  he  restricted 
Ibo  the  style  of  those  who  preceded  Cato  aad  the  Gracchi,  that 
p  do  not  consider  be  should  he  restricted  to  the  style  even  of 
■these.     I  see  that  it  was  the  practice  of  CiceFO,  tliough  he  did 
bo  thing  but  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  his  cause »  to  study 
Kn  some  measure  the  gratificatioii  of  his  audience,  saving  that 
phe  thus  promoted  his  object,  and  contrihuted  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  the  success  of  his  client.     He  in  fact  profited  in 
proportion  as  he  pleased-     46.  To  the  attractions  of  his  style 
1  do  not  know,  for  my  own  part,  what  can  he  added,  unless 
^indeed  we  introduce,  to  suit  modem  taste,  a  few  more  brilUant 
houghts;  for  this  may  certainly  he  done*  without  damage  to 
cause,  and  without  diminution  to  the  impressiveness  of  a 
pleader,  provided  that  the  embellishments  be  not  too  numerous 
and  close  together^  so  as  to  destroy  the  efFectii  of  each  other, 
IT.  But  though  I  am  thus  far  complaisant,  let  no  man  press 
Dr  nny  further  concession ;  I  allow,  iu  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  that  the  toga  should  not  be  of  rough  wool, 
1)ut  nest  that  it  should  be  of  silk ;  that  the  hair  should  not  be 
incut,  but  not  that  it  should  be  dressed  in  stories  and  ringlets  ^t 
Jt  being  also  considered  that  what  is  most  becoming  is  also 
raost  elegant,  provided  that  elegance  be  not  carried  to  the 
extent  of  ostentation  and  extravagance.    48.  But  as  to  what  we 
[ill   bnlliartt   thoughts,    which   were    not   cultivated    by   the 
ancients,  and  not,  above  all,  by  the  Greeks,  (T  find  some  in 
Cicero,)  who  can  deny  that  they  may  he  of  semce,  provided 
that  they  bear  ujion  the  cause. ;[  are  not  redundant  in  number, 
and  tend  to  secure  success  ?     They  strike  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  they  fi-equently  produce  a  great  effect  by  one  impulse  ; 

*  The  text  has  Neque  enimjieri  p<3te^,  but  Buttmaim  juatlj  say  a  thttt 

is  imperatii?e  upon  us  to  read  neque  mimjteri  non  poi^^. 

t  In  ffradm  afgue  an^vlos  ]  See  i,  G,  44. 

X  Ihtm  reni  contin^aid.]  Buttmann  observeH  that  res  can  mean 
nothing  but  the  cause  or  subjeot^  but  that  to  this  fitguific&tion  the 
word  coTitmeantt  m  reference  to  te^tiUnikB,  or  **  brilliant  thoughts,'*  is 
hardly  applicable.  He  is  iticlined  to  read  dum  re  GoatintantuTf  but 
obsei  ves  that  Heindorf  co]3J^tured,  not  lesa  to  the  purpose,  Uwok  t^e^, 
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they  Impress  themselves,  from  being  short,  more  eflectually  ou 
the  memory  ;  and  they  persuade  whiie  they  please, 

4fl.  But  there  are  some,  who,  though  tliey  will  allow  an  orator 
to  utter  such  dazzlin^i  thou^hU,  consider  that  tbey  are  wholly  to 
be  excluded  from  speeches  that  are  written.  This  is  an  opi- 
nion, aciCordiDgly,  which  I  must  uot  jmas  unnoticed ;  as  indeed 
many  men  of  great  learning  have  thought  that  the  modes  of 
speaking  and  writing  are  esBentially  differeat ;  and  that  it  15 
from  this  cause  that  some  who  wore  highly  distinguished  for 
speaking  have  left  nothing  to' posterity,  nothing  in  writing  that 
would  he  at  all  lasting,  as  Pericles*  and  Deraades;t  and  that 
others  again,  who  were  excellent  in  writing,  have  been  unfitted 
for  speaking,  as  Isoorales,  50.  Besides,  they  say  that  impe- 
tuosity, and  thoughts  merely  intended  to  please,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  too  boldly  hazarded,  have  often  the  very  greatest 
effect  in  speaking,  as  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  part  of  an 
audience  must  frequently  he  excited  and  swayed  \  but  that  what 
is  committed  to  writing,  and  puhhshed  as  somethwg  good, 
ought  to  b©  terse  and  poUshed,  and  in  conformity  with  every 
law  and  rule  of  composition,  because  it  is  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  learned,  and  to  have  artists  as  judges  of  the  art 
with  which  it  is  executed*  6  L  These  acute  teachers  (as  they 
have  persuaded  themselves^  and  many  others,  that  they  are,^) 
tell  us  that  wa^dt^tty/nt.,  or  *' rhetorical  induction,'*  is  betti^r 
adapted  for  speaking,  and  the  hiu^nfict,  or  ''  rhetorical  syllo- 
gism,*'§  for  writing.  To  me  it  appears  that  to  ^peak  wdl  and 
to  wnte  well  are  but  the  same  thing ;  and  that  a  written  ora- 
tion is  nothing  else  but  a  record  of  an  oration  delivered. 
Written  oratory  must  accordingly,  I  thinks  be  susceptible  of 
every  species  of  excellence ;  I  say  every  species  of  excel leace, 
not  every  species  of  faulty ]|  for  1  know  that  what  is  faulty  some- 

•  IIL  1,  12,  -h  IL17,  33. 

X  All  the  text^  have  ^in  HZt  »uhdhsj  ut  simUes  ac  m'tdios  ptrmutte- 
TJitU  magiitri,  from  which  I  know  not  what  Bonae  they  who  acquiescted 
in  it  extracted,  Buttmann  iaya  that  he  cun  propose  notbing  better 
than  Buroiann'a  conjectui^  Quin  iUi  5^6 fifes  {ui  dhi  ac  muliU  pcrAua^ 
Titnt  ma^iri) — ,  in  conformity  with  which  I  haTc  ti^rjalated  the 
paaaage.  §  ¥.  11,  *2, 

El  The  text  is  Kere,  as  Bnttmomi  observes,  perplexed,  and  probably 
corrupt.  I  translate  m  accardanoe  with  wbat  he  propoaas  to  read: 
Itagm  (oratio  eeripta)  nuli^  wm,  ut  opmor,  d^het  hkbere  virtute*; 
tnrtutti^  diC^j  nwi  vUm  /  Ttam  imperUu  plat^'e  tiUquando  qucs  inHota 
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mm es  pleases  tlie  ignoraiaL  52,  How,  then,  will  what  is  written 
■nd  what  is  spoke  a  differ  ?  I  reply  that  if  1  were  to  address 
Inyself  to  a  tribunal  composed  only  of  wise  men,*  I  would  cut 
pf  much  from  the  speeches,  not  only  of  Cicero,  but  even  of 
bemosthenesi  who  is  much  less  verbose ;  for,  in  speaking  to 
ptLch.  an  audience,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  excitiug  the 
ieeiitiga,  or  for  soothing  the  ear  Vfith  delight;  since  Aristotle f 
bunks  that  in  such  a  case  even  exordia  are  superfluous,  as 
pise  men  will  not  be  moved  by  tbem  ;  and  to  state  the  subject 
In  proper  and  significant  words,  and  establish  proofs^  will  h6i 
Sufficient.  58.  But  when  the  people,  or  some  of  the  peopletl 
kre  before  us  as  judges^  and  when  illitorate  persons,  and  even 
bbnghmen,  are  to  pasa  sentence,  eveiy  art  which  we  think 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  whicli  we 
have  in  view^  must  be  employed  ;  and  such  arts  are  to  be  dis- 
played not  only  wlien  we  speaks  but  when  we  write,  that  we  may 
«how  how  the  speech  should  be  spoken,  54,  Would  Demosthenes 
liave  spoken  badly  in  speaking  exactly  as  he  wrote,  or  would 
Cicero  ?  Or  do  we  know  them  to  have  been  excellent  orators 
from  any  other  source  than  from  their  writings?  Did  they 
epeak,  we  may  ask,  better  than  they  wrote,  or  worse  ?  if  worse, 
they  ought  to  have  spoken  as  they  wrote ;  if  better,  they  ought 
to  have  written  as  they  spoke. 

55.  What,  tiien^  it  may  be  said,  shall  an  orator  always 
speak  just  as  he  will  write?  If  possible,  1  answer,  always. 
But  if  the  time  allowed  by  the  judge  prevents  him  from  doing 
80  by  its  shortness,  much  that  might  have  been  said  wOl  be 
withheld ;  but  the  speech,  if  published,  will  contain  the  whole, 
But  what  may  have  been  introduced  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
Judges,  will  not  be  transmitted  unaltered  to  posterity,  lest  it  be 
thought  to  be  the  offspring  of  his  judgment,  and  not  a  conces- 
sion to  circumstances.  50.  For  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  a  pleader  to  know  to  what  the  judge  may  be  disposed  to 
listen ;  and  the  judge's  look,  as  Cicero  directs.^  must  often  ha 
the  orator's  guide-  We  must  consequently  dwell  upon  those 
points  which  we  observe  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  touch  but 
lightly  on  those  to  which  he  seems  averse.  The  very  style 
that  is  most  desirable  is  such  as  will  render  us  most  easily 
intelligible  to  the  judge.     Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  when 

*  Spe  ii,  17,  28  i  iii  S,  2;  iv.  1,  21,  f  Se*  iV.  1,  72. 

X  ^Q  OHO  han  as  yet  pointed  out  the  passage  m  Ck^it^i.    "B^^ma^Kt^ 
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many  things  are  altered  in  our  language  merely  to  suit  toi 
characters  of  witnes^esi.     &7,  Thu3  the  orator  wbo  bad  asl 
an  illiterate  witneas,  whether  he  hiew  AmpMon^  and  he 
answered  that  he  did  uotj  acted  wisely  in  taking  awuj  ibi 
aspiration,  and  shortening   the  second  sjllable  of  the  namej 
when  the  witness  replied  that  he  knew  him  very  well.    Occar- 
rencoa  such  as  these  often  make  ns  speak  othei-wise  thaa  w 
write,  it  being  impossible  to  sp^k  exactly  as  we  write, 

60*  There  is  another  mode  of  characterizing  style,  whir 
aJso  resolves  itself  into  three  divisions,*  and  by  which  die  difi 
ferent  forms  of  eloquence  seem  to  be  very  well  diBtinguishei 
one  from  another.  One  style,  according  to  this  method^  the 
Greeks  call  h^vov,  or  plain ;  another  they  term  a^^ov,  or  (fmnd 
and  energetk ;  and  a  third  w  hich  they  have  added,  some  uall « 
mean  between  these  two,  others  the  avOri^iy,  or  Jlorid  siyle. 
60,  Of  these  the  nature  is  such  that  the  jirBt  seems  adapted  to 
the  duty  of  stating  facts,  the  second  to  that  of  movinfj  ths 
feelings,  and  thf  third,  by  whichsoever  name  it  be  designate^ 
to  that  of  plea$mtji  or  conciUatinij ;  as  pergpicuity  tseems  neces- 
sary for  instructing,  ge^ntlenff^A  of  manner  for  conciliating,  ani 
energy  for  exciting  the  hearer,  J 

It  is  accordingly  in  the  plain  sort  of  style  that  narrative  aadfl 
proofs  will  be  stated  -  a  style  wliich,  requiring  no  assistsnce™ 
from  other  qualities  of  diction, t  is  complete  in  its  own  kind, 
60,  The  middle  sort  %vill  abound  more  with  metaphors,  and  be 
rendered  more  attractive  by  figures  of  speech  ;  it  will  seek  ta 
please  by  digressions ;  it  will  be  elegant  in  phraseology,  with 
perfectly  natural  thoughts,  but  flowing  gently,  like  a  clear 
stream  overslmdowed  on  either  8ide  by  banks  of  green  wood. 
6 1  *  But  the  energetic  style  will  resemble  an  impetuous  torrent, 
which  carries  away  rocks,  disdaim  a  bridge.^  and  makes  banks 
for  itself ;  it  will  impel  the  judge,  even  though  he  strive  against 
it,  whithersoever  it  pleases,  end  oblige  him  to  take  the  course 
into  wliich  it  homes  hinip  An  orator  who  employs  this  style 
will  evoke  the  dead,  as  Appius  Csecus  ;  §  in  the  speeches  tjf 
such  an  orator  his  country  will  lament^  and  sometimes  odl 


'  SaeftecfcioHBlS,  18. 
f  DciractU  ceteris  tirtutibw.]  Kequlrmg  ngthiiig  either  ham  the 
florid  or  the  jip-atid  ijtyle*     Gesn^. 

J  Pont  am  indu/ndur.     Tirg^  Mtl  viiL  628.  5  See  m,  6,  54. 
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^^on  him  as  she  calls  upon  Cicero  in  his  speech  agaiimt 
Catiline  in  the  senate**  62.  Such  an  orator  vi\\\  elevate  hia 
oratory  with  amplification,  and  rise  into  hyperbole  :  Wkat 
Ckanjhdh  \vm  ever  &o  imatiahh  f  and,  7 he  Ocean  itself ^ 
£muredly,\  fo,;  for  these  striking  passages  are  ^ell  known  to 
the  studious*  Such  an  orator  ivill  bring  down  the  gods  them- 
selves to  form  portion  of  bis  audience,  and  almost  to  take  part 
in  what  he  say  a  :  For  you^  0  Alhan  hiUs  and  (froves^  you,  0 
ruined  altars  of  the  Albans ^  united  and  coeval  with  the  sacred 
nfes  of  the  Roman  people, X  *Sec,  Such  an  orator  will  inspire 
Mfl  hearers  with  rage  or  pity  :  he  will  say,  He  saw  you,  calhd 
I  upoit  you,  and  wept  ;^  and  the  judge,  excited  with  every 
variety  of  emotion,  will  follow  the  speaker  hither  and  thither^ 
without  requiring  any  proof  of  what  is  stated. 

63.  If,  then,  it  were  necessary  to  choose  one  of  these  three 
kiHdB,  who  would  hesitate  to  prefer  to  the  others  that  which, 
besides  being  in  other  respects  the  most  effective,  is  also  best 
suited  to  the  moht  important  causes  ?  64*  Homer  H  has 
attributed  to  Menelaus  a  style  of  eloquence  agreeably  cond&e, 
appropriate,  (for  such  is  the  quality  meant  by  not  mistaking  in 
words,%)  and  free  from  superjlukt/ ;  and  these  are  the  merits 
of  our  fiiiit  species  of  eloquence  ;  from  the  mouth  of  Nestor  he 
sajs**  that  Imi^uafje  sweeter  than  honey  ffowed,  than  which  no 
*  See  Cic.  in  CatiL  i.  7.  The  text  ha»  aliquandoque  Ci^eron^m  itt 
oraiione  cmitra  Calilinam  aUoqudui\  But  tlie  meojiiiig  of  Quintiliaii, 
a&  Buttmanti  reiDaika,  is  ovidently  pairia  tdiqitando  ipaum,  qui  didij 
aUGqueiur.  Thi,^  I  LaYe  accordingly  t^xprenBed  in  the  tranelation. 
t  Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  27.  t  Cic.  pro  jm.  c.  3L 

%  Wtence  tbefie  words  come,  is  unknown.  Ik  IL  iii,  213, 

^  Oue'  a^a fiaiiTanr if ^, 
**  n.  i.  249, 

Tlie  pSL^Rgs  relating  to  M«nelaufi  tmd  Ulysaes  la  thus  transLatihi  I  v 
Pope : 

When  Atrpus*  son  harangued  the  Iktening-  train, 

Jnst  -wm  hU  iouao,  and  his  e^presAiOD  pluin, 

His  words  succinct^  yet  ML  with  oat  a  fault ; 

He  ipolce  no  more  tlinn  juat  the  thiag  he  ought. 

But  when  UlyBHes  roiie,  ia  tliought  profoTiiid, 

Hia  modeBt  eyea  he  fis'd  upon  the  ground  ; 

Ab  one  nnatiird  or  dumK  he  tjeemed  to  Btand, 

If  or  rais'd  his  head,  nor  streteh*d  hia  Bceptred  hand  j^ 

Butj  when  ho  Bpeafcfij  what  elocution  flows ; 

Boft  as  th^  fliieccB  of  descending  anowa, 

The  copious  accents  fall,  with  etosy  art; 

Malting  they  feU,  and  sink  into  tJae  heart. 
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greater  sweetness  can  certainly  be  imagined ;  but  desiring  ul 
give  a  iiotioLi  of  the  highest  power  of  eloquence  in  Uly3&BS»  bdj 
lias  givea  hira  tfrandsuvt  and  ascribed  to  him  lan^ua^e  equal  ml 
copiousneBS  and  continuit}*^  of  flow  to  skou^ers  of  miow  in  wmlifi 
65.  With  him,  tkerefare,  as  he  adds,  no  mortal  wiU  coiU&tdt\ 
Buch  an  orator  men  will  veaerat©  as  a  god.  Such  is  the  forcd 
■  and  Impetuosity  iTkich  Eupolis  admirea  in  Pericles/  mM 
f  which  Aristoplianes  compares  to  thunder  and  lightning*  Sm:hl 
is  the  power  of  true  eloquence, 

66*  But  neither  ia  eloquence  confined  to  these  three  Mads 
of  style ;  for  aa  a  third  kind  has  its  place  between  the  wm/J^ 
and  the  enerffeiic^  so  there  are  dei^ees  in  each  of  those  kinds, 
and  between  any  two  of  those  degrees  there  is  eoraething 
intermediate  partaking  of  the  nature  of  each.  t)7.  Theie  is, 
something  fuller,  and  something  more  simple,  than  ihe  simpi 
kind ;  there  is  something  more  gentle,  and  more  energetii 
than  the  energetic  kind ;  and  the  7niddk  kind  both  nses 
what  is  stronger,  and  stoops  to  what  is  weaker.  Thus  almost 
innumerable  species  are  found,  which  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  at  least  by  some  shade  of  difference  ;  as  we  ai'e  toltl 
P  generally,  that  the  four  winds  blow  from  the  four  cardiuai 
points  of  the  heaven,  though  there  are  often  observed  many 
winds  between  those  points,  and  miiny  peculiar  to  certain  coua- 
tries  and  even  to  certinn  rivers.  G8,  The  case,  too,  is  similar 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  musicians,  who,  after  making 
five  principal  notes  on  the  lyre,  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
them  vn\h  a  great  variety  of  other  notes,  and  then,  again, 
insert  others  betvveen  those  which  they  have  previously  in- 
serted j  so  that  those  main  divisions  admit  many  iuterniediate 
degrees  of  sound. 

69.  There  are,  therefore,  many  species  of  eloquence,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  foolish  to  in';iuire  which  of  them  an  orator 
should  follow,  since  every  species,  if  it  be  but  of  a  genuine 
character,  has  its  use,  and  all  that  peuple  commonly  call  warn 
of  speahing  falls  under  the  management  of  the  omtor ;  for  he 
will  employ  every  variety  of  speech  so  as  to  suit,  not  merelj 
any  particular  cause,  but  particular  parts  of  any  cause,  70, 
Thus  he  will  not  speak  in  the  same  strain  in  defence  of  a  man 
who  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  in  a  suit  respecting  an  in- 
heritance, and  in  cases  of  interdicts,  sponsionSjf  and  lopns  j  ha 
♦  See  11,  Iflj  19  J  a-  l^  S2.  +  See  IL  10,  fi;  Iv.  2,  61,       J 
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will  observe  distiuctioDa  between  the  delivery  of  opinioDs  in 
the  senate^  in  tlie  assembly  of  the  people,  and  in  private  deli- 
berations; lie  will  vary  his  stylf^  greatly  in  conformity  with  the 
difference  of  persona,  occasions,  and  places;  he  will  adopt 
different  arts  for  conciliating,  even  in  the  same  speech  ;*  he  will 
not  try  to  excite  anger  and  pity  by  dwelling  on  similar  topics  ; 
he  will  employ  one  style  to  state  his  case  to  th*i  judge,  and 
another  to  move  the  jpdge^a  feeUngs,  7!.  The  same^  colour 
of  diction  will  not  be  observable  in  Ms  exordium,  hia  state- 
ment of  facts,  his  arguments,  his  digressions,  and  liis  perora- 
tion* He  will  be  able  to  speak  gravely,  austerely,  sharply, 
strongly,  Kpiiitedly,  copiously,  bitterly,  affably,  gently,  artfully, 
soothingly,  mildly,  agreeably,  succinctly,  politely  ;  he  will  not 
be  always  ahke,  yet  alwayp*  consistent  with  himself.  72.  Thus 
he  will  not  only  attain  that  object  for  which  the  use  of 
speech  was  chieily  intended  ;  I  mean,  that  of  speaking  to  the 
purpose,  and  with  ability  sufficient  to  establish  that  which  he 
has  in  view  ;  but  he  will  also  obtain  applause,  not  merely  froni 
the  learned,  hut  even  from  the  common  people, 

78.  They  indeed  are  greatly  deceived,  who  imagine  that  a 
vicious  and  corrupt  style  of  eloquence,  which  exults  in  a  licen- 
tious kind  of  diction,  wantons  in  puerile  fancies,  swells  with 
inordinary  tumour,  expatiates  on  enjpty  common-places,  decks 
itself  with  flowers  that  %vill  fall  if  they  are  in  the  slightest: 
degree  shaken,  prefers  extravagance  to  sublimityj  or  raves 
madly  under  the  pretext  of  freedom,  will  he  the  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  people,  and  most  likely  to  gain  applause.  74.  That 
Bueh  a  style  does  however  please  many,  1  do  not  deny,  nor  do 
I  wonder ;  for  eloquence  of  any  kind  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  and  likely  to  be  favourably  heard ;  all  exertion  of  the 
human  voice  naturally  draws  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  kind  of 
attraction;  it  is  from  no  other  cause  that  there  are  such 
groups  of  listeners  in  market-places  and  cause- way h  ;f  and  it 

*  In  eddem  orations  alUer  CQndllabit,]  RolUn  cooBidera  tkat  aome- 
thiog  must  havo  fallen  out  of  the  test,  and  tbat  we  should  probably 
read  aliter  htfammabk,  aliter  concHi^ibit,  or  aometkmg  to  that  eQect ; 
and  Buttmann  agrees  with  him. 

t  Per  f^ra  aique  afffferem.]  The  cotnmentatoiaj  anys  ButtnaaaUi  oito 
Juvenal  vL  53S  :  Pleheimm  hh  drco  posUum  e»t  et  in  atjgere  fatum,  refer- 
riQg  to  the  pretended  diYiners  and  fortune-tellers  that  ahounded  in 
thoaa  places.  But  what  if?  ths  exact  meamng  of  a^/i^er  ia  doubtful, 
Buttmswin  thinka  it  mesas  any**  via  puUiea^;*  aa  m^cix.'i£aV\,'feA^* 
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is  therefore  the  less  surprising  iliat  for  eveiy  pleader  a  ring  of 

the  rabble  is  re^dy*     75.    But  when  any  thing  more  happily 

expressed  than  ordiiiary  falls  upou  the  ears  of  the  illiterate,  d 

■  whatever  kbd  it  he,  provided  that  they  themselves  cauiiDt 

kliope  to  speak  equally  well,  it  gains  their  ad  oai  ration;  and  not 

I  ■without  reason  :  for  even  to  speak  just  beyond  tlie  capacity  of 

I  tlie  unedocated  is  not  easy.     Such  moderate  excellence »  h(m 

^  ever,  lades  and  dies  away  when  it  is  com  pared  witli  any 

better ;    as  wool  dyed  red  phases,  says   Ovid,   in  the  afesi 

of  purple,  hut  if  it  be  mntraAted  even  with  the  p^trple  of  a 

common  ridinff-doak*  it  ivill  bs  thrown  into  the  shade  h^  the 

L  presen ve  of  mmet hi mj  hri^jhter  than  itself.    7  6 ,  J  f,  agidn,  wfi  appl j 

I  the  light  of  a  keen  judgment  to  such  tasteless  eloquence,  m 

that  of  sulphur  to  inferior  dye,  it  wiil  immediately  lose  the 

false  lustre,  with  which  it  had  deceived  the  eye,  and  grow  pale 

with  an  indescribable  defomaity.     Such  eloquence  will  accord* 

ingiy  shine  only  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  as  certain  small 

animals  appear  to  be  little  fires  in  the  darkness.     In  short, 

many  admire  what  is  bad»  but  none  condemn  what  is  good. 

77*  But  the  orator  must  do  all  that  1  have  mentioned  not 
only  In  the  best  manner,  but  also  with  the  greatest  ease ;  for 
the  utmost  power  of  eloquence  will  deserve  no  admiration  if 
unhappy  anxiety  perpetually  attends  it,  and  harasses  and  wears 
out  the  orator,  while  he  is  laboriously  altering  his  words,  and 
wasting  his  life  in  weighing  and  putting  them  together-  IS. 
The  true  omtor,  elegai]t,  sublime^  and  rich,  commands  copious 
materials  of  eloquence  pouriug  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  He 
that  has  reached  the  summit:,  ceases  to  struggle  up  the  steep. 
79.  Difficulty  is  for  him  who  is  making  his  waj"  and  is  not 
far  from  the  bottom ;  but  the  more  he  aiivances,  the  easier 
will  be  the  ascent,  and  the  more  verdant  the  soil;  and  iC 
with  persevering  efforts,  he  pass  also  these  gentler  slopes, 
fruits  svill  spontaneously  present  themselves,  and  all  kinds  of 
flowers  will  spring  up  before  hlnu  which  however,  unles?;  tboy 
are  daily  plucked,  wQl  be  sure  to  wither.     Yet  even  copioua- 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiarl^  where   tlis   publiq   path  or  road  on  tlw 
Eiqidliue  bill  ia  meant ;  aee  also  Juv.  v.  153. 

*  Si  contuhrit  etiam  la^nioL]  I  tntjw  not  what  other  turn  €xa  ha 
piven  to  these  worflfl  tl^aii  I  have  given,  if  we  retain  etiam>  Dait 
HciUfiluSj  howtiver,  would  rend^  instead  of  it,  earrt,  Riid  LiLngiu%  l)frm 
ThuBe  wordft  aru  fiuiu  Bgvuti  \otit  i^ix^\uii  tit  O^sviV  v?ovka, 
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ness  should  be  under  the  control  of  judgnient^  without  which 
tto  thing  will  he  either  praise  worthy  or    beneficial;  elegance 
should  have  a  certain  manly  air»  and  good  taste  should  attend 
on  invention.     80.  Tims  what   the   orator  produces  will   be 
reat,  without  extravagance ;  sublime,  without  audacity ;  ener- 
getic, without  rashness,  severe^  without  repulaiveness ;   0rai:i\ 
mthout   dulnessj    jiJ-t7tf^oi«,    without    exuberance;    jjZt^aiTH^, 
without  mere triciousn ess ;    grand,   without   tumidity.      Such 
adgment  will  be  shown  with  regard  to  other  qualities ;  and 
he  path  in  the  middle  is  generally  the  safest,  because  error 
ties  Qu  either  side. 


» 


CHAPTER  XI. 

lie  qralor  muat  leave  off  gpeddng  in  public  before  bo  fails  througli  old 
age,  i  i^i.  Haw  his  time  may  be  employed  after  ho  hag  retired, 
6 — 7,  Quintilian  hasten b  to  conclude  his  work ;  he  shows  that 
students  have  ample  time  for  acquiring  all  the  qualificfitlaae,  m 
far  as  nature  ^^iU  ittlow,  that  he  has  specified,  8  —20,  Ho  proTes, 
from  tlie  eiainplea  of  gi*eat  men,  how  much  may  be  done,  and 
observes  that  even  moderate  attainments  m  eloquence  are  attended 
with  very  great  udvaut^igei,  31—29.  Exhortation  to  diligeuct!^ 
and  conclusion,  30,  SI. 

L  The  orator,  after  displaying  these  excelleuces  of  elo- 
ueuce  on  trials,  iu  couucib,  at  the  assemblieji  of  the  peoplf^, 
the  senate,  and  iu  every  proviuce  of  a  good  citizen,  will 
tliiDk  of  bringing  hia  labours  to  an  end  worthy  of  an  Lonour- 
able  man  and  a  noble  employment,  not  because  it  is  ever  time 
to  leave  oil  doing  good,  or  because  it  is  not  proper  for  one 
endowed  with  antih  understanding  and  talents  to  spend  tha 
longest  possible  time  in  so  dignified  an  occupation,  but  because 
it  becomes  him  to  take  care  that  bo  id  ay  not  spe^ik  worse  than 
he  baa  been  in  the  liabit  of  speaking,  2^  The  oraior  does  nor, 
depend  merely  on  knowledge,  which  increases  with  years,  but 
on  strengtli  of  voice,  lungs,  and  constitution,  and  if  these  are 
-weakened  or  impaired  by  ago  or  ill -health,  he  must  bewai'e  lest 
something  of  hia  usual  excellence  be  missed,  lest  he  should  be 
obliged  to  stop  from  fatigue,  lest  he  should  perceive  that  what 
he  aavs  is  imperfectly  heai^d,  and  leat  \iq  ^W^M  m^Vx^^'ib^xiJ^i 

^  Q,  ^ 
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his  former  in  Ms  present  self.     3,  I  myself  saw  DomititaH 
Afer*  bj  far  the  most  em  men  t  orator  of  all  whom  it  has  been  W 
my  fortune  to  know,  losing  daily,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,   l 
something  of  the  authority  which  he  had  so  Justly  acquired;     I 
since  when  he,  who  had  doubtless  once  been  the  prince  of  the     I 
fomm,  was  speaking,  some  (what  may  well  ba  thought  dis-     I 
graceful)   laughed,    wbilo   others  bl ashed   for   hira;    and  his 
inefficiency  gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that  he  had  rather 
faint  than  Imve  off*     Yet  his  pleading,  such  eus  it  was,  ms 
not  bad,  but  inferior  in  energy  to  what  it  had  been,     4.  The 
orator,  therefore,  before  he  falls  into  the  grasp  of  old  age,  will 
do  well  to  BOund  a  retreat,  and  gain  tlie  harbour  while  hi? 
ves!!jel  is  still  undamaged. 

Nor,  when  he  has  done  so,  will  less  honourable  advantages 
from  bis  acquirements  attend  on  bim»     He  will  transmit  llie 
history  of  his  osvn  times  to  posterity,  or,  as  Lucius  Crassus, 
in  the  books  of  Cicero,t  expresses  hia  intention  to  do,  will  ex^^ 
plain  points  of  law  to  tbose  who  consult  bim,  or  will  compo§d| 
I  a  treatise  on  eloqtienco,  or  will  set  forth  the  finest  precepts  o^ 
I  morality  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subjecL|     5*   In  the  mean- 
lime  well- disposed  youth,  as  was  ctistomaiy  with  the  ancients, 
will  frequent  his  house,  and  will  consult  him,  as  an  oracle^  oa 
tho  best  mode  of  attaining  eloquence ;  and  he,  as  a  father  in 
the  arfc,  will  form  them,  and,  as  an  old  pilot  oa  the  ocean  of 
oratory,  will  give  them  instruction  respecting  coasts  and  bar- 
bourn,  and  show  them  what  are  the  signs  of  tempests,  aad 
Lwhat  management  a  ship  may  require  under  favourable 
r  adverse  winds  ;§   being   induced   to   do   so,   not   only  by 
common  obligations  of  humanity,  but  by  his  love  for  his  pn 
fession  ;  for  no  man  would  like  that  art,  in  which  bo  himseH 
has  been  grea£,  to  fall  into  decay.     6,  What,  in  deed,  can  be 
more  honourable  to  a  man,  than  to  teach  that  of  whicli  3i^_ 

*  MaUe  enm  d^ficere  quitm  desin^fe.]  Seneca^  Cobtrov,  i^  8  ^  Opiimni 
f4rtutufitid^  eii,  anteqitam  defidas  desinerc^     Spalding. 

t  De  Orat.  i.  42. 

t  Aut  ptUdtcrrimis  m£^  prmc&jitU  dignmor  o»  dahU.']  ''  Or  will  idve  t'T 
the  precepta  of  life  (or  moral  conduct)  a.  mouth,  (or  eloquence)  worthy 
(of  then))/*  "  He  will  composo  precepts  in  auch  worda  bjb  h&XKtsi&  ^ 
digui  ty  of  the  aubj  ect . "     Oesftet  \ 

§  Quid  secn^ndii  jl<tti5uiB,  q^itt  adi-ersui  raiig  ptMcir/.]  For  ratis  I 
ing  proposed  to  read  ratio  ^  vj\dcb. 'Eii't^^iiasiiv  iL^^isfiviii. 
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himself  has  a  thorough  knowledge  ?  It  was  thus  that  Cicero* 
says  CebHus  was  hroughf  to  him  by  his  father  [  and  it  was 
thus  that,  like  a  maaterj  he  exercised  Pansa,  Hirtius,  and 
Dolahella^t  daily  Bpoaking  and  hstening  to  them.  7*  And  1 
know  not  whether  an  orator  ought  not  to  be  thought  happiest 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  when,  sequestered  from  the  world, 
devoted  to  retired  study,  unmolested  by  envy;  and  remote 
from  strife,  he  has  plaeed  hLs  reputation  in  a  harbour  of  safety; 
experiencing,  while  jet  alive,  that  respect  which  is  more 
commonly  offered  after  death,  and  observing  how  his  character 
will  be  regarded  among  posterity, 

8.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  that,  as  fiir  as  I  could,  with  my 
moderate  abihty,  1  have  imparted,  candidly  and  ingenuously, 
whatever  I  previously  knew,  and  whatever  1  ootild  discover  iu 
furtherance  of  my  present  work,  for  the  improvement  of  such  as 
might  wish  to  learn  ;  and  it  is  enough  for  an  honourable  man 
to  have  taught  what  he  kTio>vs-  9,  Yet  I  fear  lest  I  may  h^ 
thought,  not  only  to  require  too  much  in  expecting  a  man  to 
be  at  once  good  and  eloquent,  but  also  to  specify  too  many 
qualifications,  by  giving,  in  addition  to  so  many  accomplish- 
ments necessary  to  be  gained  in  youth,  precepts  on  morals, 
and  enjoining  a  knowledge  of  civil  law,  not  to  mention  the 
rules  which  I  have  laid  down  concerning  eloquence  ;  and  I  am 
apprehensive  lest  even  those  who  allow  that  all  these  require- 
ments were  necessary  to  my  design,  should  nevertheless  dread 
them  as  too  oppressive,  and  despair  of  fulfilling  them  before 
thoy  proceed  to  a  triah  10,  But  let  those  who  think  thus,  reflect, 
in  the  first  place,  how  great  the  power  of  the  human  mind  is, 
and  how  capable  of  accomplishing  whatever  it  makes  ite  object ; 
since  even  arts  of  less  importance  than  oratory,  though  moro 
difficult  of  attainment,  have  been  able  to  effect  voyages  over 
the  ocean,  to  discover  the  courses  and  number  of  the  stars,  and 
to  measure  almost  the  whole  universe.  Nejtt  let  them  consider 
bow  honourable  is  the  end  which  they  desire  to  attain,  and  that 
no  labour  should  be  spared  when  such  a  reward  is  in  view. 
11.  If  they  allow  such  conceptions  to  have  due  weight  with 
them,  they" will  the  more  easily  he  induced  to  believe  that  tho 

*  Otat.  pro  Csolio,  c,  4. 

t  Cic.  ad  Div.  m.  1%  thougk  Pansa  m  not  meotiotiM  there.  See 
also  Qmut,  vilL  3>  54  |  Suet,  da  Glar,  Eket.  sub  init.j  Sen,  ControT.  i- 
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way  to  eloqaeiice  is  not  iiu practicable,  or  indeed  extremely 
difficult ;  for  tbiit  which  is  tbo  Hihit  and  more  important  point, 
tliat  an  orator  should  be  a  good  man,  depends  cliieflj  on  tli« 
will ;  and  be  who  fehall  sincerely  cherish  a  resolutioa  to  be 
good,  will  easily  attain  tliose  (laalifications  that  enpport  virtue, 
12.  The  dutiea  incumbent  upon  us*  are  not  so  complex  or  so 
immerous.  that  they  may  not  be  learned  by  the  appheadon  cf 
a  very  few  years.  What  msikes  it  so  long  a  labour,  is  our  own 
Jreluctance  ;  the  ordering  of  an  upright  and  happy  life  h  buti 
short  task,  if  we  but  give  our  inchnation  to  it.  Nature  formed 
us  for  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  virtue ;  and  so  easy  is  it, 
for  those  who  are  well  disposed,  to  learn  what  is  gw>d,  that  to 
him  who  looks  fairly  on  the  world,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
there  should  be  so  many  bad  men.  1 3.  As  water,  indeed,  is 
suitable  to  fishes,  as  the  dry  land  to  terrestrial  animals,  and 
the  air  that  surrountis  us  to  birds,  so  it  ought  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  as  to  hve  conformably  to  nature  than  at  variance 

^with  her* 

m  As  to  other  qualifications,  although  we  should  include  in  our 
estimate  of  life^  not  the  years  of  old  age,  but  merely  those 
of  youth  and  manhood,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  time  enongk  J 
for  acquiring  them ;  for  order,  and  method,  and  judgmentjB 
will  shorten  all  labour.  14.  But  the  fault  lies,  first,  witjJ^ 
teachers,  who  love  to  retain  under  them  those  whom  they  have 
taken  in  hand,  partly  from  co ve tons n ess,  in  order  to  be  longer 
in  receipt  of  fees,  partly  from  vanity,  to  make  it  appear  that 
what  tbey  profess  is  ven"-  ditiieult,  and  panly  perhaps  from 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  tlie  proper  mode  of  teaching:  aad, 
secondly,  in  ourselves,  who  are  fonder  of  duelling  on  what  \i 
have  learned  than  of  learning  what  we  do  not  yet  know.  15.  Fori 
to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  omtorical  9ttidii:'S,  of  what  advantage 
is  it  to  declaim  so  many  years  in  the  schools  as  is  cnstomaiy 
with  many,  (to  say  nothing  of  those  by  whom  a  great  porti'in 
of  life  is  wasted  in  tliat  exercise,)  and  to  bestow  so  much  labour 
on  imaginary  subjects,  when  it  is  jjossible  to  gain,  in  but  a 
short  time,  a  sufficient  notion  of  real  pleading,  and  nf  the  rules 
of  oratory?  ID.  In  making  this  remaik,  I  do  not  intimate 
that  exercise  in  speaking  Bhould  ever  be  discontinued^  but 
only  signify  that  we  should  not  grow  old  in  one  species  of 

*  Ncqm  eiiivv^tam  nKmerf>t^  8ujU  qtus  prtmuniJ]  For  prtmwit  Bntt- 
manii  would  read  prreeipiurktiM*. 
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^■jpxerctse.  We  tnaj  ba  gaining  general  knowledge,  learning 
^Hrthe  duties  of  ordmaty  life,  and  dying  our  strength  in  the 
^■fomm,  while  we  are  atill  scholars .•  The  coarse  of  studj  is 
^Bauch,  tliat  it  doeia  not  require  many  years;  for  any  of  those 
^•sciences,  to  which  1  have  just  alluded, f  ™ay  be  comprised  in 
^mm  few  treatises,  so  far  are  they  from  requiring  infinite  time  and 
^BappHcation.  All  els«  depends  on  practice,  which  will  soon 
^Blncrease  our  ability*  17.  Our  knowledge  of  things  in  goneml 
^B^ill  daily  increflso  ;  though  it  most  be  admitted  that  the 
^■perusal  of  many  hooks »  by  means  of  which  examples  of  things 
^Bmay  be  gained  from  historians,  and  of  eloquence  from  orators, 
^^is  necessary  for  great  advancement  in  it  It  is  requisite  also 
that  we  should  read,  as  well  as  some  other  things,  the  opinions 

I  of  philosophers  and  eminent  lawyers- 
All  this  knowledge  we  may  acquire  j  but  it  is  we  ourselves 
that  make  time  short.  18.  For  how  raueb  time  do  we  serioosly 
devote  to  study?  The  empty  ceremony  of  paying  visits  J  steals 
some  of  our  hours,  leisure  wasted  in  idle  conversation  others, 
public  spectacles  and  entertainments  others.  Take  into  con- 
si  deration  also  our  great  variety  of  private  amusements,  and 
kthe  extravagant  care  which  we  bestow  on  our  persons ;  let 
travelling,  excursions  into  the  comitiy,  anxious  meditations  on 
Dur  losses  and  gains, §  a  thousand  incentives  to  the  gratification 
«f  the  passions,  wine,  and  the  corruption  of  the  mind  with  every 
species  of  pleasure,  claim  their  several  portions  of  our  time ; 
and  not  even  that  which  remains  will  find  ns  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  study,  Ifl.  But  if  all  these  hours  were  allotted  to 
sindy,  our  life  would  seem  long  enough,  and  our  lime  amply 
sufficient^  for  learning,  even  if  we  take  into  accouot  only  our 
days ;  while  our  nights,  of  which  a  great  part  is  more  than 
enough  for  all  necessary  sleep,  would  add  to  our  improvement. 
We  now  compute,  not  how  many  years  we  have  studied,  but  how 
many  we  have  lived.  20.  Nor,  if  geometricians  and  gram- 
marians, and  professors  of  other  sciencesj  have  spent  all  their 
lives,  however  long  they  were,  in  th^ir  respective  pursuit?, 


k 


*  See  c,  6,  sect,  fl,  t  Sect.  10. 

t  Saluiundl]  YiTiif  a  of  ceremony,  to  pay  respect  to  great  menj  which 
were  Euadtj  ia  tiie  tDurnitig.  See  Virg.  Georg.  iL  461 :  In[f&Lt£m  foribas 
domm  alfa  superhia  iMane  saliitant4'nh  totis  vo^idt  t^diby^  undnm. 

I  {:alridifrumatu:i<fSolkttudint:».]  Calcuktiotis  about  incoma,  iniercat 
of  money,  &:a.    Buttfi^ttmi. 
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does  it  follow  that  we  should  require  several  lires  to  learn 
seTeral  sciences ;  for  thej  did  not  continue  adding  to  their 
knowledge  in  these  sciences  to  the  time  of  old  age,  bat  iveie 
content  with  having  merelj  learned  them,  and  spent  that 
great  nomber  of  jears  rather  in  practising  than  in  acqnirii^. 

^1.  To  saj  nothing  of  Homer,  in  whom  either  instmctioQ, 
or  at  least  indisputable  indications  of  knowledge  in  every  kiod 
of  art  are  to  be  found ;  to  make  no  mention  of  Hippias  of 
Elis,  who  not  only  professed  a  knowledge  of  every  liberal 
science,  but  used  to  have  his  dress,  and  ring,  and  ^oes,  all 
made  with  his  own  hand,  and  had  so  qualified  himself  as  to 
require  no  one's  assistance  in  anything;*  Gorgia3,t  even  in 
extreme  old  age,  was  accustomed  to  ask  his  auditors  in  his 
lecture-room  to  name  the  subject  on  which  they  wished  him  to 
speak.  2*2.  What  knowledge,  of  any  value  for  literature,  was 
wanting  in  Plato  ?  How  many  lives  did  Aristotle  spend  in 
learning,  so  as  not  only  to  embrace  within  his  knowledge  all 
that  relates  to  philosophers  and  orators,  but  to  moke  researches 
into  the  nature  of  all  animals  and  plants?  Those  great  men 
had  to  discover  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have  only  to 
learn.  Antiquity  has  provided  us  with  so  many  teachers,  and 
HO  many  models,  that  no  age  can  be  imagined  more  eligible 
for  us,  in  regard  to  being  bom  in  it,J  than  our  own,  for  the 
inotruction  of  which  preceding  ages  have  toiled. 

23.  If  we  look  to  our  own  countrymen,  we  see  that  Marcus  Cato 
the  Censor,  an  orator,  a  writer  of  history,  eminently  skilled  alike 
in  law  and  agriculture,  amidst  so  many  occupations  in  war,  and  so 
many  contentions  at  home,  and  in  an  unpolished  age,  learned  the 
Greek  language  in  the  very  decline  of  life,  as  if  to  give  an  example 
to  mankind  that  even  old  men  may  acquire  what  they  desire  to 
learn.  24.  How  much  has  Varro  told  us,  or,  let  us  rather 
say,  has  he  not  told  us  almost  everything  ?  What  qualification 
for  speaking  was  deficient  in  Cicero?  But  why  should  I 
multiply  examples,  when  even  Cornelius  Celsus,  a  man  of  but 

*  Cic.  de  Orat.  ill.  32. 

t  Buttmann  very  justly  remarks  that  he  does  not  see  why  Quintilian 
should  pass  over  Homer  and  Hippias,  to  fix,  as  it  were,  upon  Gorgias ; 
Rud  therefore  thinks  that  there  must  be  some  corruption  in  the  text 
He  proposes,  accordingly,  to  read,  instead  of  what  we  now  have,  tU 

G or  giant  (ac.  transeam),  qui  summas  aenectutis,  &c.,  qux  tandem  ara ■ 

Platoni  defuit  f    This  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

t  Sorte  nascendi.]  Non  omni  sorte^  acd  ed  qud  naseimiMr.    Buttmann. 
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moderate  ability^*  has  not  ouly  written  on  all  litemry  studies, 
but  has  besides  left  treatises  on  the  military  artj  on  husbandry, 
id  on  medicine  ?  Well  worthy  was  he.  if  only  for  the  extent 
bf  his  design,  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  known  everything 
>n  which  be  wrote* 

35.  But,  it   may  bo  said,   to  accomplish  such  a  task  la 

iifl&cuUj  and  no  one  has  aecomplished  it.     I  answer,  that  in 

Ihe  first  place,  it  is  sufl&cient  for  encouragement  in  study,  to 

Know  that  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  what  has  not  been 

ione  cannot  be  done ;  and,  in   the  second,  that  everything 

at  and  admirable  had  some  peculiar  lime  at  which  it  was 

brought  to  its  highest  excellence,     ^fi.  Whatever  lustre  poetry 

Ifeceived  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  eloquence  received  equal 

llastre  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.     Whatever  is  best,  had 

lat   one  time  no  existence.     But  though  a  man  despair  of 

[reaching  the  highest  excellence,  (and  yet  why  should  he  despair 

[who  has   genius,  health,  aptitude,  and  teachers?)  yet  it  is 

lliononrable,  as  Cicero  8ays,t  to  t^ain  a  place  in  the  s^cojid  or 

I  third  rank.     27.  If  a  man  cannot  attain  the  glory  of  Achilles 

lin  waTj  he  is  n{>tj  therefore,  to  despise  the  merit  of  Ajax  or 

IDioraede  ;  if  he  cannot  rival  the  fame  of  Homer,  he  is  not  to 

contemn  that  of  Tyrtteus.     If  men,  indeed,  had  been  inclined 

I  to  think  that  no  one  would  he  better  than  he  who  was  best  at 

■any  given  time,  those  who  are  now  accounted  best  would  never 

Ihave  distinguished  themselves ;  Virgil  would  not  have  written 

fter  Iiucretins  and  Macer  ;  J  Cicero  would  not  have  pleaded 

lafter  Crassus  and  H  one  n  si  us;   nor  would  others,  in   other 

Ipursoits,  have  excelled  their  predecessors. 

28,  Even  though  there  be  no  hope  of  excelling  the  greatest 
Imasters  of  eloquence,  it  is  yet  a  great  honour  to  follow  closely 
IbeUind  them.  Did  Pol  Ho  and  Messala,  who  began  to  plead 
l^hen  Cicero  held  the  highest  place  in  eloqueucOj  attain  but 
Ilittle  estimation  during  their  lives^  or  transmit  but  little  repti- 
[tation  to  posterity  ?  The  advancement  of  the  arts  to  the  high* 
lest  possible  excellence  would  he  but  an  unhappy  service  to 
imankind,  if  what  was  best  at  any  particular  moment  was  to  be 


See  X.  I,  24.     That  the  judgment  of  QumtLlmu  OQ  CelFsua  may  not 
[appear  too  unfavourable  to  those  who  have  given  tUesr  atteution  ta 
lliimr  we  mu&t  consider  that  he  is  hei^e  compai-ed  with  the  ^eateat  men 
of  Gvery  Hge.     Gciuer. 

t  Oi-at.cl,  %\\.^,m. 
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the  last.*     S9.  It  may  be  ndded,  th^it  modei^ale  attainments  id 
eloquence  are  productiTe  of  great  profit ;  aud,  if  an  orator  esti- 
mates his  studies  meroiy  by  the  advaotage  to  be  derived  from 
them^  the  gaiu  from  iuferior  oratory  is  almost  equal  to  that 
from  the  best.     Jt  would  be  mo  difficult  matter  to  show,  as  ^ ell 
.from  aucieut  as  from  modern  instances*  that  from  no  otberj 
pursuit  has  greater  wealth,  honour,  and  friendahipj  graite^l 
present  and  future  f^imej  resulted  to  those  engaged  in  it,  than" 
from  that  of  the  orator,  were  it  not  dishonourable  to  learning 
to  look  for  such  inferior  recorapence  from  one  of  the  noblest  of 
studies,  of  which  the  mere  jpursuit  and  acsquirement  confer  on 
us  an  ample  reward  for  oar  labour ;  for  to  be  thus  uiercenaiy 
would  be  to  resemble  those  philosophers  t  who  say  that  virtae 
is  not  the  object  of  their  pnrstiit,  but  the  pleasure  that  arises 
from  virtue. 

30.  Let  UB  then  pursue,  with  our  whole  powers,  the  true  dignity 
of  eloquiiuce,  than  which  the  immortal  gods  have  given  nothing 
better  to  mankind,  and  without  which  all  nature  would  be 
mute,  and  all  our  acts  would  be  deprived  alike  of  present 
honour  and  of  commemoration  among  posterity ;  and  let  us 
aspire  to  the  highest  excellence,  for,  by  tliis  means,  we  shail 
either  attain  the  summit,  or  at  least  see  many  below  us, 

3L  Such  were  the  observations,  Marcellus  Victor,  from  which 
thought  that  the  art  of  oratory  might,  as  far  as  wa^  in  my 
power,  dedve  some  assistance  from  me ;  and  atteatioji  to  what 
I  have  said,  if  it  does  not  bring  great  advantage  to  studious 
youth,  will  at  least  excite  in  them,  what  I  desire  even  morep  a 
love  for  doing  welL 

•  All  the  texts  havia  *i,  juexi  qpfiwvm  fmaet,  d^ttis^.  My  trajuk 
tiott  ia  in  conformity  with  the  emendatitm  proposed  by  Buttmoim,  tif 
quod  optimum^  idUm  ^imum  fmasei. 

f  A»*  the  folio wera  of  Ai'ietippua  uid  Epicunii;  Cicero  d©  Off,  m.  33* 
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'Academic  Pbiloflophers,  :£ii.  I,  35j  2, 

Aceeata^  I  5,  22. 

Acdua,  vi.  3,  96. 

Accius  Najvios,  the  tmgic  poet,  i,  7* 
14;  8,  li;  V.  10,  84;  13,  43  j  viii, 
3,  31,     His  cliai^cter,  x*  1,  97. 

Acciua  Nhvjus,  vL  3,  69. 

AciJius,  M.  Pfilicanus^  k,  2,  2. 

Actor,  the  orator  should  receive  In- 
struction from  hiiTij  L  11,  1,  ^eqq. 

Adages;  nee  Proverb?. 

p^lluB,  Lutius.  i,  G,  37. 

j^liua  Stilo,  X.  i,99. 

^olians,  i.  4,  16, 

JEoVic  letters,  ix,  10,  29;  resemblance 
of  the  Latin  language  to  the  jEolic 
dialect,  i*  6,  31,  JEoHc  digaaima, 
i.  4j  7;  7,  '^7.     J^olic  wojrdfl.  viii,  B, 

-^sdimcH,  IL  17,  12  ;  xi.  13,  7,  168  ■ 
uii^iniit  Ctesiphon,  iii.  G,  3;  f*  13, 
41 J  nL  If  2  ;  against  DemostheneSj 
vL  i,  21;  I.  1^  2Z     Character  of 
bis  eloquence,  x.  1,  77;  xii,  10,33. 
IntroJuced   eloquence  at  Rhodes, 
xfl,  ll>,  19*     See  nho  iv,  4,  5, 
Msc\nue&  Socraticns^  t,  1 1,  27. 
jEschylujj,  X*  1,  56, 
Mi^ap,  I  9j  2;  v.  11,19,  20, 
jEsopua  the  actor,  xi.  3,  111. 
AfFectaiion  in  style^  viii.  3,  5fi, 
Afmnius,  writer  of  con)&dy,x,  1, 100. 
Africanui  }  see  Julius,  ajtd  Scipio, 
A^atharchufl,  xi,  2^  14. 
AglaophoHj  painteTj  xlL  10,  3, 
Ajnoii  wrote  agaii»»t  orator?,  ii,  1 7, 15 


Agrippa,  Meneniut,  v.  11,  19. 

Albino  vanuft;  see  Pedo, 

Albutiua,  rhetorician,  ii-   1 5,  3d ;  iii, 

3,4;  6,61. 
Alcn>u&,  X*  1,  63, 
Alcamenes,  statuary,  xii.  1 0,  S. 
Alcidamus,  rhetorlckri,  liL  I,  10* 
Allegory,  viii*  6.  44, 
Al  tercationf  reraarka  cm,  vL  4,  1  seqq. 
Ambiguity,  vii.  %  I,  seqq. 
Amplification,  viil.  4,  1,  seqq. 
Amphictyons,  judgments   of,   v.    10, 

HI, 
Analogy  in  languagej  i.  6,  4,  a^jpj. 
Anaxagoras   instructed  Periclca,  xii, 

2,  22.  , 

Anuximenes,  rhetorician,  iiu  4,  9* 
AndronicuB,    actoij    taught    DemfjS- 

thenes,  xi.  3,  7. 
Annalis,  Sextua,  ?i.  3^  86. 
Annsla  of  the  Pontiffs,  x.  2,  27- 
Antimachus,  poet,  x.  1,  53. 
Antipater  of  ^idon,  x,  7,  19* 
Antiphilus,  painter,  xii.  10,  0. 
Antiphon,  orator,  iii.  1,10;  xii.    10, 

22. 
Antithesis,  i^,  3,  81, 
Antoniue,  Cams,  ix.  3,  94. 
AntoniuB  Gripho,  i,  0,  23, 
Antfuuus,    Marcus,    orator,   his  un- 

fitiiuhed  book  on  oratoryj  Hi,  Ij  19; 

6,44;  viii,  introd,  13;  xii  1,  21. 

His  words  in  Cicem  cited,  ii.  17, 5j 

vii,  3,  16,     His  defence  of  Aqui- 

liua,  ii.  15,  7,    Concealed  hi*  art, 

iL  17,  6;  xii,  9,  5,     His  delivery 
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Anton iua  Rufu"*,  I  5,-13* 

Antotioniaak,  y'uL  6,  29. 

Aiitntiy,  Mrirk,  put  to  death  StilpiciuH, 
vii.  3,  lit  J  hill  luxury,  nil.  4,  25, 
See  Cicero. 

Apellcs,  ii.  13,  13;  xiL  10,  a 

ApoiUjiiorufl,  rhetorician,  ii.  IS,  12; 
iii.  1,  3,  3,  a,  34;  11,3  ;  ir.  1, 
SO;  2,  31 1  V.  13,  59  j  tiL  2,  20 ; 
xi,  2,  14.  Apoll(>doreaiia,  his  fol- 
lowera^  jL  11,2;  15,  12;  iii.  1,  IB; 

Apollcmlufl  of  Drepanum,  xL  %  53. 

Apolbniui  Molo,  ilL  1*  10.  In^ 
»CrucCGd  Cicero,  %M.  6,  7- 

Apollonjua  iihiidiuR,  j.  1,  54. 

ApotriopeMa,  ix.  3,  S4* 

Apoijtrophe,  isc.  3,  3Bj  3,  £3. 

Appiua,  xii.  P^  il; 

AppiuB  C«cai>  ii.  16,  7  i  In*  8^  54; 
V.  13,35;  xi.  1,39. 

Aratuij  X.  1,  4ti,  5iJ. 

ArchiA*,  poet,  x.  7t  1&. 

ATichidi?mu9,  iii,  6,  3i,  33 

ArchiJochus,  x.  1,  .^9. 

Archimedea^  ]«  10,  48. 

Arrhjftaa,  i  10,  ]  7- 

Areopaj^teB  sentence  a  boy  to  death 
for  plnL'king  out  evea  of  quails,  v, 
9,  IB. 

AreuE.,  rhetorician, ii.  15,  36;  fiL  1 .  16, 

Argil  me  nt«^  v,  10,  J,  ^gg^i  y.  12,  Ij 
seqq.     Hefutali^m  of,  v,  13,1— 00* 

AristtMrchus,  L  4,  20;  x.  1,  54,  59. 

AristippuB,  Jtii.  i,  24. 

AriBtogiton,  omtor^  xii  10,  23. 

Arifltoni  ]L  15,  10. 

AriHlophanefl.  po«t,  i.  10,  18;  xii.  10, 
64.     Hia  character,  x.  1,  94, 

Aristophanea,  grammarian,  i.  J,  15 j 
X.  1,  5C 

AriAtophon,  T.  12,  10* 

Aristolle,  i.  1,  23;  4,  18;  6,  26  j  ii.  15, 
10;  13,  Jfii  17,  14;  21,  23^  iii.  i, 
Iii;  4,  !■  6,  3.3,  48»  .^9;  7,  1,  23, 
^h;  fl,  iJ,  63;  it,  5;  iv.  1,  73^  3, 
3»i  V,  1,  h  12,  9 J  viii.  3.  6;ix.4, 
B7l  xii.  ia,52;  11.22.  Whether 
hi?  wjhifto  tlvi'  wivrk  ivacrihed  to  Tlieo- 
4v^\^  il  U,  UK    Hk  Gryllua,  ii. 


17,  14.  Hia  Rhetoric  ncrtieed»  11 
17,  15;  iii  6,48;  v,  10,  I7,  Hii 
chamctcr,  X,  1|  83.  Hiii  t^ate^oikfi, 
iii.  6,  23. 

Arijitoxcnuflf  musiciHii,  I.  10, 17,  '2!J, 

Artanfement,  b*  vii.  intrtKi,  awdcl, 

Artonua  Proculaa,  ii,  1,  2, 

Arts  or  Science  are  of  thre^  V\n&% 
iiL  18,  1,  How  far  art  coritnbmei 
to  oratory,  i.  19^  1. 

Aaeooms  PedJanoa,  I  7*  24j  r.  10, 0. 

Asiatics,  XJJ*  10,  1,    12,  16,  17 ;  ukr  ' 
viii.  introd,  17;  is:.  4»  103. 

Aainiua  PoUio,  the  father,  u  5,  8,  56 [ 
6,43;  8,  11;  m.  2,9;  3,  13,-  4, 
76,  132;  xii,  1,22;  6,1;  11,  m 
His  speech  for  AsprcnaB,  i.  1,  22. 
For  Ltbumiay  ix,  2,  34.  For 
ScauTus,  vi.  J,  3t!;  ix,  2j  24.  For 
the  heira  of  Urbinia,  jv.  1,  11;  vii 
2,  5,  26.  Found  Paiammt^  in 
Livy,  ¥iii.  I,  3.  Invented  words, 
Tiii,  3.  32.  Began  to  plead  earljf, 
xii.  6, 1;  X.  I J  24.  Hia  character  aa 
a  mao,  vi.  3,  1 1 0;  xii,  1 1, 3B ;  aa  an 
orator,  X.  1,  H3;  2,95;  xii.  10  J  h 
Hia  imitators,  x.  2,  17. 

Asiniua  PoUio^  ihe  son,  hostile  ta 
Cicero,  as  well  as  hia  father,  xiL  1, 
22. 

Astronomy  to  be  Jitudled,  L  10,  46. 

Asyndeton,  ix,  3,  50. 

Attellatiffl  fabiilfe,  vi.  3,  47. 

Athenffius,  rhetorician j  ii.  15,  23;  iiL 
1,16;  3,13;  5,5;  6,46. 

Athenodorus  of  Khodes,  iL  1  J,  15, 

Attic  eloquence,  xii.  10,  1,  IS,  25, 
aS;;  X.  I,  65,  80,  100,  Hl7,  U5; 
2,  17;  vi.  3,  18;  viiu  3,  ^B.  Altict 
among  the  Romana,  xii.  10,  39. 
Imitators  of  the  Atties,  xii.  10,  14. 
Attic  feveria,  vjji.  'A,  28,  Chaiactcr 
of  Attic  language,  x,  1^  44. 

Attics  pleading  against  Cluentius,  *, 
13,  4U 

Aufidioa  BasBUS,  historian,  x,  1, 103* 

jiaguries,  iii.  7,  11. 

Augurs^  V.  7,  36. 

Augustus  Cffiaar,  iii,  1,1 7.     Some  of  | 
hi^^  feiyingfi,  vi,  3,  59,  63,  64,  65 
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N,  77»  75j  95;  vni*  3, 34.  His  letters 
Ite  CaiUB  Citaarj  i.  6,  J 9;  7j  22. 
^B[ioke  in  public  when  only  twelve 

years  old,  lii*  6,  1. 

Barbarisms,  i.  S,,  5» 
Bassus,  Cfei^iuSj  poet,  x,  X,  9B. 
Baasus^  J  unius^  oratar,  vi  3, 27,37, 74. 
Bas^uSf  Snleius^  poet,  x.  1,  90. 
BibacLiiuSj   M,   FuriuSj  poet,  vifj,  6, 

17;  s.  1,9S. 
Blessua,  Publius,  vL  3j  50. 
Bo3'fl  do  not  begin  to  study   rlietoric 

early  enough j  ii.  1,  1,  setiq. 
Brutus,  jested  upon  by  Craasug,  vi,  3, 

Brutus,  the  accuBer  of  Flancus,  vi,  1, 
44. 

Bnitui,  Marcus,  the  conspimt  or  against 
Caj&^r,  his  writinfra,  is,  3,  ^a;  4jfi3, 
75,  76;  3£*  7,  ^7;  xi.  1^  5;  xiL 
1,  22.  His  speech  J  as  an  exercise, 
in  defence  of  Milo^  iii.  6,  93;  x,  1, 
23;  5,  20.  His  cbaractcr  m  a 
writer,  X.  I,  123;  xiu  10.  11, 

CiEciliup,  comic  poet^  L  B,  1 1 ;  xi  1, 
39.     Hia  character,  x.  1^  99, 

CaeciliuSj.  Quintus,  opponent  of  Cicero, 
V.  13,  18;  viL  2,2. 

C^ecilius,  rhetorician,  iii,  1,  16;  iii,  6j 
47;  V.  10,7;  ix.  8,38,  46,  9J,97i 
Tiij.  3,  35;  ix.  1,  12,  His  work  on 
figures,  ix.  3,  B9, 

CeeUuSj  Marcus^  omtor,  i,  5,  61 ;  iv,  2, 
27;  %  123  J  viii,  6,53;  xL  1^  51. 
was  put  under  the  cire  of  Cicero 
bj  hia  father,  xii,  11,6.  His  scat 
broken  bj  I^uricus,  vi.  3,  25,  His 
character,  i.  6,  29;  iv,  2,  123;  x, 
1,  US;  2,  25;  xiL  10,  11;  vi,  3, 
69.     Spoke  a^inst  Antonius,   ix, 

C^saTj  Julius,  i  5,  63 ;  8,  2;  iii  Bj 
13,47,55;  iv.  1,  39;  v,  13,  5-  vi. 
1,31;  3,75,  91,  108,  112j  vi,  2, 
6;  4,  3;  viif.  2,  9;  4,  SO;  xi.  1,37, 
80;  Jtii,  7;  4.  His  Aiiticatone%  iiL 
7,281  His  books  on  Analog}',  L 
7,  34,  Praised  by  Cicero,  x,  T, 
38»  Began  early  to  speak  in  public. 


u 


sii.  6,  1.  Character  of  his  elo- 
quence, X.  1,  114;  his  energy,  i, 
7,a4;x.  6,  114;  2,  5i5;  xii.  lU,ll, 

CeeaiuB  Bassus,  Me  Bassus, 

CalamiB,  statuary,  xiL  10,  7. 

Calidius^  orator,  x*  1,  23;  xi.  3^  155 ; 
xii.  10.  11. 

Callicles  m  Plato,  if,  15,  23. 

Callimachus,  poet,  x.  Ij  5H. 

Callimiichus  Apolbs,  xi,  %  14, 

Calon,  Btatnarj',  xi.  10,  7,  10, 

CaLvuB^  omtorj  ix,  3,  16  ;  vi,  1^ 
13;  3,  60;  ix.  9,  25.  Hia  cha- 
racter, X,  2j  25;  m  la,  11,  Imi- 
tated the  AtticE?,  X.  I,  115,  FmdM 
fault  with  Cicero's  style,  xii.  1,  22, 
Pleaded  at  an  early  age,  xii.  6,  1, 

Carbo,  Caius,  hJJi  diligence,  x.  7,  27. 

Ciuia,  oratora  from,  xi.  3,  58. 

Carneades  spoke  for  and  against  jus- 
tice, xii.  Ij  3.5. 

CarpathiuB,  vi,  3,  71- 

CasscliuB,  vi.  3,  B7- 

Cassius  SeveruB,  vL  1,  43;  3,  37,  78, 
60;  vii,  2,  2;  3>  H9;  x.  1,22;  xi. 
3,  133.  His  chamcter^  x.  1,  llti; 
xii,  10,  11, 

CaLachreais,  viiu  6,  34, 

Catius,  Epicurean,  x.  1, 124. 

Cato  of  Utica,  iii.  5,  8;  8,  37,  49;  vi, 
3,  112;  X,  5,  13,  See  aho  v.  11, 
10;  viii,  2,  9;  xi.  1,  69,  His  elo- 
quence, xi.  1,  36.  His  wisdom,  xii. 
7j  4.  Hardened  by  devotion  to 
the  Stoic  sect,  xi.  1.  70,  How  h© 
was  addreaaed  by  Cicero  in  plead- 
ijig  for  Mureena,  iL 

Cato  the  Censor,  i.  6,  42;  7,23;  5, 
21;  \1  3,  105 J  viii,  5,  33;  6,  &;  ix, 
2,  21;  4,  39,  76;  xii,  1,35;  xii,  10, 
1 0, 45.  His  judgment  on  an  adiilte- 
reas,  v.  11,  32.  Uh  definition  of 
an  orator,  xii.  1,  1,  An  Attic 
amongst  Romans,  xii,  10,  39, 
His  diligence  and  learning,  xii  3^ 
.fj;  11,  23.  He  was  called  The 
Wisej  xii,  7,  4.  Was  the  first  Ro- 
man that  wrote  on  the  art  ijf  ora- 
tory,  iii.  1,  10.  Ilia  words  bor- 
rowed by  Sallust,  viii.  3,  29, 
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€atti]]ufli  u  5»  Bj  vL  3,  18  ;  ix.  4, 
141  ;  3,  16;  3tL  1,  ae.  His 
epignun  on  ttje  letter  A,  i.  5,  20. 
His  character,  x-  1,  H6  ]  xi,  1,  33. 

Catuluii,  vi.  3,  81  ;  xi.  :i,  U, 

Cutulufl  VoLusenua,  x*  L|  124, 

Cebua,  Aur.  Cometiufi,  Ja  oft^n  cited 
by  Quintiliiin,  but  not  with  any 
great  respect,  x»  1,  124.  Estimate 
of  hia  abil  ties  and  dilJgcncej  xii. 
11,24,  See  aho  iii.  1,  :^1  ;  is.  1 
IS;  ™,  ],  10. 

CetheguB,  i.  5,  "23;  iL  15,  4;  hlsaweet- 
neaa  of  voice,  xi,  3j  '61, 

Chariaiu^x.  1.  7D. 

Charmad^  xl  2,  20. 

Chiron  the  Centaur,  i,10, 30;  viii,  6^37, 

Chriie,  i,  9,  3, 

Chryfiippuu.  i,  Ij  16;  10,  3'2;  ii.  15^ 
3^;  xiL  1,  18,  His  precepts  on 
education,  I  1,  3,  16;  3j  14  ;  10, 
32  ;  U,  17*  Hert^ceived  le^^em 
his  ftcholarg,  xii  7,  3- 

ChryiMppus  Vetthw,  vl  3,  6, 

Cicero,  M.  Tulliua,  [The  alluaJon* 
to  Cicero,  and  quotatiotiB  from  him^ 
are  so  nnaieroua  in  Quintiliati,  that 
reforcncea  are  given  here  onljr  to 
the  principal  of  ihem.]  Hb  use 
J  I3(f  certain  words,  i,  6,  8,  13,  2S, 
60,  65  ;  VI,  3,  Td  ;  viii,  3,  S2  ;  ix* 
3,  h  Thought /fluo**  and  urA<£«,ujr 
new  words  in  hi*  time,  viii,  3,  34. 
What  he  Bay»  of  Obaequium^  viii, 
3,  35,  Ht8  npiniona  on  the  style  of 
the  Gractihi,  Antonius,  and  othens, 
xi,  3,  8,  171.  Oti  that  of  Bniloe, 
X.  7,  27*  Of  Oalvus,  X,  1^  115. 
Of  CottH,  xi.  3,  10.  Of  Deme- 
trius PhalereuB,  x.  1,  80.  Of 
De  m  osthcnes,  xii .  1  j  22.  Of  Archian, 
X,  7,  ly.  Of  RosL'itiSj  ix.  3,  M. 
Of  Thucydidca  and  Xenophon,  x, 
1,  33,  His  humour  and  jcst*j  vi. 
S,  %  segq.  His  commentarieH  or 
note-hooks,  x,  7,  30.  His  common- 
pi  acca,  ii.  1,  11  ;  X.  5j  12.  Hia 
hooks  on  Rhetoric^  ii,  14,  4  ;  his 
opinion  of  them,  ii,  15,  6 ;  iii.  1, 
20  ;  6,  58*  .  His  books  on  Inden- 


tion, ii,  15,  5  ;  17.  S;  iii,  11,  It; 
V.  10,  0,  78;  11,  2,  23;».  li,5» 
He  Au  bet  Muted  his  hoiA&  diOritm 
fur  hia  Rheioricay  tlL  Gj  59.  Hi 
Brutus,  i.  5,  61 ;  iii.  i,  12 ;  i,  1, 
3fl  ;  XI,  3, 123, 12rt,  155,184.  Hii 
OrfftoT  ad  M,  Brtitum,  L  6,  U; 
4;  ix.  3,  10,  90;  4,  101  ;XJ.  1.4; 
His  Tiipmat  iii,  5,  5,  15  i  6,  13; 
7,  28;  11,  is  ■  V,  10,  62;  11. 
3i;  Yii.  1,4;  3,  8,  Hia  Oiatorfcd 
Partitions,  iii.  3,  7;  5,  5;  11, 1^ 
ID;  iv.  2,  107;  rii,  I,  4  ;  3,  8j 
viii.  3, 30  ;  xi,  1 ,  92,  [His  oralis 
are  cited  pu^sim.]  He  emulal 
Plato  in  philosophy,  x.  Ij  123; 
his  tranalHtions  fn&m  Pfato  aai 
Xenophon,x.  5,2;  v.  11,  28 
character  as  an  orator  compared 
with  DemoBlhenes,  x.  1^  105,  lt8| 
123.  Studied  under  Molo,  xii.  6, 
7,  His  GATly  pleading,  xij*  6,  4, 
Said  that  hi»  style  was  growiog 
grey,  xi,  1,  31.  Pmfited  by  ti^e 
philosopher*,  x.  1,  HI;  xii,  2,6, 
23.  Imitated  the  Gre*;ka,  l  I, 
108  ;  ix,  4,  79.  The  beat  maAcf 
in  elo<]ucnee,  v.  11,  17  j  vi,  3;,  1 ; 
X.  1,  112;  2.  10;  xi.  3,  184; 
11 J  28.  Eminent  in  every  way, 
xii.  10,  12  ;  xi.  1,  85  ;  viii^  3,  d^. 
Yet  orators  muBt  notimitaio  Cicem 
only,  X,  2,  24.  Objections  ma(\t 
to  his  style,  \x.  introd.  4;  xi,  1,  17? 
xii,  1,22;  10,  12  J  ix,  4,  1.  Dif- 
fered from  Demosthenes  as  to 
rhythm,  xi,  4,  140;  x,  1,  107  ;  3("- 
10,  2C.  Hia  knowledge  of  law, 
xii.  3, 10.  Hi*  nttentJon  to  ordjo- 
gniphy,  i,  7,  20,  34,  Declamation 
ns  to  his  burning  his  Philippici, 
iii.  8,  4fi.  Gave  inatnietion  to 
Carl  ins,  Pansa,  Hirtiu^j  Diilabella, 
xii,  11,  6.  Remark  of  Pliny  aa 
to  hia  dress,  xi,  3,  41, 

Cicero,  Quintius,  said  to  have  pah 
lished  a  collectioiL  of  his  hrolher'a 
jests,  vi,  3,  5. 

Cinna,  his  Zmyrna,  lune  jeara  ia  hii 
hands,  x,  4, 4. 
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itidiuBj  emperor,  viii,  5,  16.     Ilia 

fte^dman.    vi,   3,    Bl*      Hii   order 

about  the  JEoUc  dignmmjiji,  7,27, 

ileanthes,  iif  l,i,  35;  17j,  41;  xu.  I, 

Ifl.     T«ok  fees  from   his  acholareij 

Icon  was  the  first  orator  that  used  to 

atnke  hi§  thigh  at  Athent,  xi,  ^ 

123, 

leofiteleuB.  ix.  3j  76. 
[Chmax^is,  3,  5.r. 
litarchuu,  hifitorian,  x*  I,  74, 
lodhii,  iii.  7p  2;  V.  10,  S2, 

CCU9,  oratoFj  xii,  10^  21.     * 
'alotes,  painter,  ii,  3,  13, 

medyjold,  x.  1,9,66,82. 

mtdy,  Greek  writetu  of,  x.   1,  72; 

bmedy,  Latin  writers  of,  i  7,  2S. 

mmentariefi  or  note-bookt  of  the 

orators^  X.  7,  80* 

mparisoti,  ix,  2,100, 
om posit Jo[i$,  Ji.  4, 1,  seqq. ;  ix.  4, 1, 

»eqq.i    X.    i^S;  3,  1,  teqq.;  5,    I, 

«i?77.     See  Style. 

njecture,  vii,  2,  Ij  njeg^* 

ntroveraie^,  jx.  2,  77.    See  Deck- 
mations. 

iorax   and    Tisiss,    old    writers    on 
rhctorii;,  ii,  17,7;  iii-  Ij  8, 
melia,  her  letters,  i.  1,6. 
mifidus,  V,  lOj  3  ;  ix.  2,  27  j  S,  71, 
89,91,98;  iii,  1,  2L 
brre<^tion  of  «rliat  we  write,  i£,  4,  L 

Cotta,  vL  5, 10  ;  xi,  I,  67  ;  v,  13^  20, 
30. 

CritBSua*  i.  11, 18  ;  ii.  4  extr.  ;  20,  B; 
VL.  3^  43 }  viii.  introd*  14  ^  3,  89  ; 
x.  3,  1  ;  xi,  1,  4  j  xis,  2,  5 ;  10, 
11;  11,  4,  27,  His  pleading 
agninst  Sc^evola,  viL  Gt  9.  Exer- 
cSed  himself  in  translating  Greek 
into  Latin,  x.  5,  2.  ll<*marka  on 
hi*  charatrtcr  and  munner,  viil,  3, 
B9;  xL  I,  S7  i  %  3.  How  he 
pointed  with  his  finger,  xl.  3,  94^ 

Crfissus,  the  rich  triumvir,  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  xi,  2,  60, 
!rate%  J.  9,  5. 


CratlnuB,  comic  poet,  x.  I,  ?5, 
Crispua  Passienus,  vi,  1,  50;  3,  74; 

X.  1,  24. 
Cii»pus,  Vibiufl,  t.  13,  40  :  vm.  -5, 15. 

His  charflcter^   x.  1,  119  ;  v,  13, 

48  J  xii.  10,  11. 
Critolans,  iL  15,  19,  23;  17,  15. 
Cttrio,  vi,  3,  76;  liL  7,  2  j  v.  10,  92. 
Curio,  the  father,  xi,  3,  129, 
Curius,  Manius^  vi,  3,  72  ;  vii.  6, 9. 
Cnriua,  Titus,  vii  2,  3B» 
Curiufl,  Vihiu%  vl.  3,  73^  91- 
Cynic  philosopher,  accu«ed  of  immo> 

ralitj,  iv,  2,  30. 

Delivery,  xi.  3, 1,  seqq. 
D^laimers,      remarks  on,  ii   10,  1  j 
Declam  alio» ,     iii ,  8, 44j  5 1 ,  69 ;  i  v*  2, 
28;  3,  2;  V.    12,  7  ;   13,  42;  1X3 

2,  42  ;  X,  %  12  ;  xi,  1,  65.  How 
faj  exercise  in  declamation  is  usefiil, 
X,  5, 14  ;  xiu  11,15,  Perverae  am- 
bition of  some  deelaii^rs,  x,  7j  21, 

Deiinition,  vii^  3,  1,  seqq. 

Deliberative  oratorvj  iii,  8, 1  —  07. 

Demades,  wm  once  a  ixkatm»n^  li,  \7t 
12.  Did  not  venture  to  write  his 
speeches,  ii.  17, 13  ;  xiij  10,  49* 

Demetrius,  actor,  xi.  3j  78. 

Demetrios   PhaJereus,   ii.  4,  41  ;  ix. 

3,  84.  Hia  character,  x,  1^  80, 
His  dreaa,  x.  1,  33.  Waa  the  firet 
corrupter  of  Greek  doqutnce,  x. 
1,80. 

Demetrius,  statuary,  xii,  J  0,  9. 

DemoBthene^  began  to  plead  early, 
xii.  G,  1  ;  V,  14,  4*  His  character, 
X.  1,  78  ;  xii.  10,  23.  Compared 
with  Cicero,  x.  1,  105;  xii,  10,  52, 
Attended  the  lectures  of  Plato,  xii. 
2,  22  ;  10,  24,  Vindicated,  A  1, 
14,  22 ;  10,  26.  Legislator  in 
omtory,  x.  1,  70,  103;  \1  3,  1; 
xii.  2,  22,  Eminent  above  alt  other 
Greek  orators,  x,  2,  24  1  yet  i^  not 
faultless  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero, 
X-  1,24;  xii.  1,22  J  10,20.  His 
oath  by  those  who  died  at  Mara- 
thon, xi.  2,  6-2,  9Q;  3,  168  ; 
xii,  10^  24^    His  retirement  and 
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3,  54,  68,  laO*  Hia  judgment 
re«p€Otitig  delivery,  xj,  3,  6,  IJie 
energy  J  vL  2,  24  ;  x.  J,  JOB;  k.  4, 
55 ;  xil  9, 15*  Waa  net  equal  in 
humour  to  CicerOj  vi.  3p  2-2* 

Beprfl<:ati(?ji,  vii*  4,  17- 

D<?acript]on,  vUL  3,  61- 

Dialectica^  vii,  3^  14, 

Did^Tuusj  a  voluruiuouQ  writer,  L  8j 
20. 

Pigresaion  or   escuraion,  iv.  3,   1— 

Diligence,  how  much  may  be  Jone 
by  it,  xii,  11 ,  l'^,8^gq. 

Diogcmes  of  Babylon^  i.  1,  9, 

DioDjaius  of  HalicaruHeauSj  iii,  Ij  16; 
ix,  4,  BB*  His  boek  on  figure^ 
ix.  3,  89, 

Dulabelta,  a  jeat  of  hia  to  AuguBtua^ 
vi,  3j  79,  99.  Instructed  by  Cicero, 
viii.  *2|  4,  See  ako  ix.  1,  16;  xii. 
11,  e,      • 

Bomvtiarij  Sattered  hy  Quintiliau,  ii'. 
introd.  2,  a,  5;  x-  i.  SI. 

Domltiuii  Afei,  v.  7»  7  ;  10,  79;  ^i- 
3j  27,  32,  54,  68,  81,  84*  92  ;  viiL 
5,  3 ;  ix.  3, 79  ;  xi  3,  126,  Hia 
ipeech  for  Vulusenua  C»tulufi,  x.*[l 
24  ;  for  CkantiUa,  viii.  .%  lli  ;  ix. 
2,  20  J  3,  66 ;  4,  31 ;  for  Ltelia, 
jx.  4,  31.  Wrote  on  witiieasea^  v. 
7,  7.  His  charaotef  as  an  orator, 
y,  1,  113;  xii.  \\,  3.  His  jests^ 
vi.  3,  42L  A  aaviiig  of  his  regard- 
ing Vipgil,  X,  1,'86.  Not  fond  of 
a  highly  polished  style,  ix*  4,  3L 
Contiuuod  to  plead  when  too  old, 
xii.  11,3. 

Doniitjua  Marsua,  vL  3,  102, 10 B. 

Duelliufl  or  Diulliu»,  i.  7, 12, 

Education,  public;  preferable  to  pri- 

vatBjii,  Ijtfgg. 
EmpedocLeSi  hia  versea,  i.  4, 4.     His 

wriUnga  on  oratory,  lii,  1,  8, 
Empham,  viii,  3,  83  ^  ix,  2,  64. 
Ennius^i,  S,  12;  C,  12;  8,  11;  ii.  15, 

4  ;  17,  24  I  vi.  3,  86 ;  vii,   9,  7  ; 

ix,   4 J   115;  xi.  3j  31.    Hi3  cha- 
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racter,  x.  1,  88.     Hia  satire  tm 

jittd  Death,  ix.  2,  36. 
Enthymeme,y.  14,  L  nfqq, 
Ephorua,  hiBtfirian,  if.  fl,    11  ;  ix* 

87.     Needed  Ihe  ^piifj  x.  1,  74. 
EfJicheirema,  v.  14,  5,  seqq. 
Epicurean^  x.  1,  124,     Differ  from 

the  Stoica,  v.  8,  35. 
Epicurua^  hia  imiigeBj  x,  2,  15.     E»i 

averaion  to  learning j  ii,  17,  16;  ni. 

2,  24.    What  be  thought  of  the 

divine  nature,  vii.  3,  5. 
EmtoatheneJi  thought   that    chiltfren 

should  not  he  taught  to  read  befofe 

they  were  aeven  yeara  old,  i,  1,  T 
Eriphylua  of  Rhodes,  x.  6^  4. 
Erutiua  Autoniaster,  viii,  3,  22. 
Ethalogiffl,  i,  9,  3j  4, 
Etymology,  i,  6,  -l^^&eqq 
EuHthlua,  rhutorician,  iii.  1,  1 0, 
Evidence,  circuniaLantial,  v,  9,  1 

Teatimony. 
Euphorion,  poet,  xi,  2,  14  ;  x,  1,  5(i. 
Euphranor,  painter,  xii.  10,  b\  12, 
EupoliB,  comic   pnct,  i.  10,   17  ;  xii* 

10,  65.     Hia  character,  x.  J,  (J5. 
Euripides,  i.  12,    la  ;  ill.   1,  14;  v. 

10,  31,     His  character,   x.  1,   67. 

Mure  useful  than  Sophoclea  to  the 

student  of  oratory,   ib.     Admired 

by  Menander,  ih, 
Eurypylus  of  Lnri'isaj  x(,  2,  14. 
Examples,  utLHty  of^  v.  11,  l,*?^^.; 

xiL  4,  ] . 
Exordium   of    a   speech,  nature  and 

object  of,  iv.  ],  5,  teqq, 
ExubMjranco  prefemhle  to  fterility,  iL 

4,4. 
Extemporaneous apeakinfTjX.  7, 1 — 33* 
Fabius  Cunctator,  viii,  %  U  i  li.  2, 

30.  J 

Fabius  Maximua,  vi.  \  52,  6U        I 
Fabius  Pictor,  i  6,  32.  ■ 

Fables,  or  subjects  of  plays,  xi.  3,  73. 

Fables  of  the  poetK,  v.  11,  17. 
Feet,  metrical,  ix.  4,  79  tt^qq.  A 

Figures,  ix.  1,  1^-45.     Verbal,  ix.  j| 

Ijje^g.      Should    be    moderately 

employed,  ix,  3,  100. 
FlariuBj  viii*  4,  40  ;  viii,  3,  S3. 
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ligh  authority,  viL  4.  40.  Used 
the  words  tuseniia  ndd  entia,  u. 
14,2;  liL  6,23;  vlii.  3,33. 

IPlavius,  CneitiS,  ylil  3,  22. 

B*Ja  viuSj  we  Virgirtius. 

f^Jorua,  Julius,  hia  merits  as  ati  ora- 
tor, X.  3,  13, 

^orwiuiom,  xii  3,  11. 

Fuiviue,  vj.  3, 1€U. 
I  Julius,  see  Bibaeulufl. 

i  ©alba,  AuluSj  vi.  3,  27,  C2,  64,  afi, 
80,  90. 
Galba,  Sefvmfl>  iL  ir%  18. 
Gaul,  eloquence  in,  x.  3,  31. 
GaJlio,  rhetorician,  m.  Ij  21,     His 

father,  ix,  2, 9L 
Galium,  Cornel juii,  the  poet,  x,  1,93. 
Whether  he  was  the  author  of  an 
oration  EigaiTJst  PoIHo^  i.  5,  8. 
GaJlua,  Didiyi,  tu  3^  66. 
Gftllus,  SulpiciuB,  ge^  Sulpiciua. 
Geomt!trii.iana5  t.  10,  7. 
Geometrj  to  he  studied,  j.  10,  34. 
Geflture,  xi.  3,  fi5,  S(i^^* 
Glycun  or  Spiridion,  vi.  1,  41. 
Gorgias  the   Leon  tine,  iii.  1,  B  ;  8,  9. 
In  Plato,  ]].  15,  5,  10,  la,  24  ;  IG, 
;  :KiL  21 J  1,  4.     One  oi'  the  Brat 
rbo  treated  on  common-placea,  iii, 
12.    Im moderately  fond  of  anti- 
ix.  3,  74.     Allowed  hia  a:]- 
10  fix   siihjeet*  for  bis  lec- 
ture;*,   if.  21,   21  i    xii.    11,    21. 
Lived  a  hundred  and  nine  jenra, 
1,    9.       Isocrates    the    most 
lous    of  his    diaciplesj    iii,    1, 
'VS. 
Gorgiaa,  atiother,  fx,  2,  102,  106, 
Gracchus,  Caiud,  the  chief  orator  of 
hia  day,  J.  10,  37.     His  pitch-pipe, 
ibid.      Some   of   hia  phiB«es   cor- 
TGCtcd  hy  Cicero,  ix.  4,  14.     His 
delivery,  xl  3,  8<     A  fraf^ent  of 
one  of  hia  speeches,  xi,  3,  115. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius,  vii,  4,  13. 
Gracchi,  remarks  on  the,  ii.   5,  21; 
Till,  5,  33;  xii.  10,   10,  45.     Pro- 
fited RToatly  by  the  insi ruction  of 
C<jmeha    their    motlier,    j,    1,   6. 


Their  unpopular  laws,  iii.  7,  21  j 
V,  13,24. 

Qrauimaf,  rert^arks  on^  1.  4,  1,  aeqq.  ; 
also  eh  a.  5 — B. 

Greek  Orators,  see  OratorB. 

GmmmaHana,  ii,  1,  4;  x,  1,  53, 
Severity  of  their  judgment  in 
regard  to  authors,  i.  4,  2;  x.  1, 
54.  Ejttravaj^aat  etrictncfis  of 
Bome  afl  to  numbers  in  prose,  ix.  4^ 
53^  See  AHstarchus  and  Arinto- 
phanes. 

Graniua,  U  63  36. 

Hegesiai,  statuary,  ml  10,  7* 

Hercules,  iii,  7,  6. 

Hermocreon,  v,  10,  78, 

Herma^oras,  rhetorieien,  i,  5,  61  ;  ii, 
15,  J4;  21,  21  ;  in,  3,  9  ■  6,4; 
6,  21,  52,  55,  58-  II,  1,  3,  13, 
23 1  T.  9,  12  J  ix,  2,  106.  Afarked 
out  a  way  which  many  have  fol- 
lowed, iii »  1,  1 6  ;  5.4;  vii.  4,  4, 
Was  not  the  first  that  used  the 
terrti  ^taai*  or  stale,  iii,  P,  3.  Too 
fond  of  distinctions  and  suhdivi- 
Hions,  iii,  11,  22,  Merita  of  hia 
imtinga,  iii.  5,  14,  Rivalled  by 
Athenieus,  iU,  I,  16,  Followed 
by  Cicero,  iii*  6,  58  j  U,  18  ;  who, 
however,  sometimes  disaenta  from 
him,  iii.  5,  15  ;  11,  18. 

Hermagoms,  another,  a  diaciple  of 
TheodoruB,  iii,  1, 19. 

Herodotus,  how  he  differs  ftota  Thu- 
cydides,  x.  1,  73,  Not  negligent 
of  style,  ix.  4,  16,  19*  Livy  well 
desetvea  to  be  compared  to  him,  Xp 
1,  101. 

Heroes,  praises  of,  sung  at  banquets, 
i.  10,  10. 

Heroic  poetSj  x.  1,  SI,  88. 

Hesiod^  x.  1,  52,  Firat  author  of 
bibles,  ¥,  n,  19.  A  work  caMeJ 
the  IIppQtheces  attributed  to  him, 
i,  1,  15.  I 

Hippias  of  EHf,  iii,  1, 10.  Hia  me* 
ehanieal  ingenuity,  xii^  11,21, 

Hippocrates  acknowledged  hia  mi» 
lakcfl,  iii*  6,  63, 
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Uiitius  declaiming  agabiftt  Fimsa, 
viii*  3,  54,  iuEtmcted  by  Cigsd^ 
xii,  11,0, 

Hbpo,  Ti*  3,  100. 

HiHtonoD,  ajion^finot^  x,  1,  103^ 

Hifltorianaj  L  6,  2  ;  ii,  4,  19 ;  it,  S^ 
2;  viii,  6.  65;  i.  1,  101  ;  iii,  2, 
22.  Thfeir  inaccuracy  as  bo  ihe 
size  of  klands,  i,  10,  39. 

Hislorj,  periLml  of  U  usdiil  to  the 
oratof,  x»  1,  BI  ;  liL  (f,  67. 

Homer,  i  5,  67;  x.  1,  46,  57,  52  | 
xi.  3,  158;  xii,  10,  64.  Hia 
jsinth  book  of  the  IVmd^  x.  1,47. 
Hia  meiitd,  x.  1,  4B,  01,  80;  Tiii. 
5,  9  ;  3c.  1,  65;  xil,  II,  26,  Traces 
of  all  kin(U  of  knowledge  in  his 
writijQ^  il,  17,  8  j  xii.  U,  21, 
Has  given  excellent  examplei  in 
eveiy  department  of  oratory,  x,  I, 
46,  48  J  ii.  17^  8  ;  atii,  10,  64,  An 
admirer  of  fine  persona,  xii*  10,  5* 
Ought  to  be  diligently  r^d,  i,  8, 
5 ;  viii,  6,  10  \  i.  1.  85.  Seems 
to  Homce  sometimes  to  nod^  x,  1, 
24.  A  veree  not  found  in  every 
edition  of  him,  t,  11,  40,  The 
Homeric  amingement;,  v,  12,  14; 
rii.  10,  IL  His  Agaujemnon, 
Achilles^  Tydeus,  Phcenix,  iii,  7, 
I'3j  ii,  3,  12;  17,  0;  xi,  I,  37. 
Shield  of  Achillea,  il  17,  0,  Ad- 
drei9  of  Priam  to  Achilles,  iii  8, 
SX  The  Tiojiin  Horse,  viii,  3, 
S4.  Eloquence  of  Ulysses,  li.  3j 
1 58,  Of  the  authority  of  old  men, 
xii  4,  2. 

Hom(£optoton,  ix^  3,  75. 

Homixoteleuton,  ix,  3,  75, 

Horace^  cited,  i^  S»  2,  57  ;  v.  11,  20  ; 
vL  3,  20  ;  Titi.  2,  9  ;  3,  20,  60;  6, 
23,27,44;  bf,  3,  10,  17,  18,  65; 
ix,  4,  54,  65;  %,  1,  94;  xL  3^  BO. 
Joins  Tyrtseus  with  Homer,  at.  1, 
57.  Jakly  thought  Pmdar  mim>' 
table,  X,  I,  64.  His  merit%  x.  I, 
»4,  *6,  Straie  passages  of  hm 
works  should  not  be  read,  1.  B,  6, 
Quiiitilion  dlff'ors  from  hita  m  to 
Lucilius,  X.  1|  94. 


Hortensius,  ii.  1,  11  ;  vi,  3,  98  ;  £, 
4;  viii.  ^,  35;  X,  If  23*  Begui  to 
plead  at  an  early  age,  xii.  7,  4* 
His  writings  not  eqiml  to  his  ch&- 
facter  for  eloqueoce^  xi.  3,  B.  Hii 
standing  amon^  his  oontempora- 
nes,  xi.  3,  0  ;  xil,  11,  27.  His 
Ofatory  was  of  the  middle  kind^ 
xi'u  10,  IL  Hia  delivery,  xL  S, 
8,  Ris  nicety  in  anraiigemeDt  and 
division,  iv.  5,  24,  Hia  TEnemotyf 
X.  6,  4  ;  xi.  2,  24.  Married  Ckitfli 
wife;,  iii.  5,  11  |X.  5, 13, 

HortenmuSi  hia  daughter,  ber  ora- 
tions, 11,6. 

Hyperbaton,  viii  6,  62  ;  ix-  1,  6* 

Hyperbole,  viii,  6,  fe'S. 

Hyperbolus.  o?  Mnricas,  J.  10,  18. 

Hyperidea,  his  chantcter,  x,  1,  77* 
His  pleading  for  Phryne,  iJ»  15,  9; 
X.  5,  2.  His  st^le  was  Attic,  btil 
fiee,  lii,  10,  22* 
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Iambic  verse,  writers  in^  x,  1,9* 

J  cats  and  jocularity,  vi.  3,  1,  se^. 

Jewish   snperatitioii,   ongin:tl   autktr 
of,  iii  7,  21. 

IgnomnC  apeaker^  remarks  on^  Ii  i 
11  and  12. 

Imitation,  x,  2,  1,  teq^ 

Inscriptions,  I  5,  20  ;  7,  12,  22. 

Interdicts,  ii  JO,  5;  iv,  2,  61  j  Tia. 
5,  3;  xii  10,  70, 

latenogation,  ix.  2,  6. 

Irony,  viii  S,  54, 

Is^ui,  xii,  10,  22* 

Isocoloa,  ix.  B,  75, 

Isocrates,  ii.  15,  33;  iil.  4,  II  ;  5, 
18  ;  6,  3.  His  praise  of  Helen, 
iii.  8,  9,  His  Panegyric,  vL  8,  9  ; 
time  be  took  to  comp<He  it,  x.  4, 4, 
Hts  judgment  on  Ephorus  and 
TheopompuSj  ii.  6,  11  ;  s*  1,74, 
His  tuerite,  x.  1,  79^  lOSu  A 
treatke  on  rhetoric  attributed  to 
hiu3,  ii.  15,  4,  33,  id.  1,  15. 
Ihiiihtful  who  wpis  hia  maater,  ill 
1,  13.  Better  adar^ted  for 
paloscia  than  the  battle-field,  x, 
7^  ;  xii  10,  50,    Altoost  too  cart 
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fill  aa  to  Ijia  diction,  3t,  1,  79. 
Was  fond  of  antitheeia  in  the  earlj 
prt  of  hi*  Jife,  II.  3,  74.  Whether 
he  ought  to  be  cat  led  Atticj  xii,  10, 
22.  Lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
eighty  ill,  1,  U.  Waaan  eminent 
teacherj  ii.  B,  11  ;  iii.  1,  U  j  xiL 
10,  22.  A  particular  in  which 
Anatotle  differs  from  him,  it.  ■2p  32. 
l«ocmtPBj  foUo^vere  ofj  iv.  2,  31 ;  ix. 
4,  35. 
■Jiiba,  vi.  'A  00, 

Jiiflgment,  its  importance,  ¥i.  5,  1. 
jjudgments^  previous,  v,  2^  1, 
ludicial  oratory,  the  iive  pm:t8  of  H, 

iii.  9,  i_9. 
Julius  Casar  Strabo,  the  speaker  in 
Ciceio  de  Omttjre,  vu  3,  58* 
^Jutiua  Afri«;ano*,  orator,  viii.  5,  J  5. 
His  mmt8,x,  1, 118  ;  xli.  10, 10  JL 
I  Julius  FloruSj  be^  Flonis. 
jjulius  S«undu8^  oratof,    coi^tempo- 
rary  and  friend  of  QuintiliaUi,  x*  ^j 
12,     Hia  merita  aa  a  speaker,  x,  1, 
120  ;  3Eii*  10,  11. 
luniuH,  xL  S|  129. 
IJuniuB  BaftBUB,  gee  BaasuB. 
iJupiter^  his  pfi^i^eB,  iii.  7.  i* 
JumcoRiuhn,  $ee  La\^yerA^ 

XjAbienua,  whether  he  wrote  a  «ipeech 
Rgainst  Aainius  Pollioj  i.  .S,  IG. 
His  pleading  Bgainst  the  heim  of 
Urbinia,  it.  1,  11.  Again &t  Hftbi- 
riua,  V.  13,  20*  Pollio  objects  to  a 
phrase  of  his,  ix.  3,  13. 

LreliuB,  Caiuu,  vj.  3j  39, 

Xr»!liusi,  DedmitSj  x*  1,  24  ;  xii.  10, 
10.  An  Attic  among  the  Romans, 
III.  10,  39,  His  learning,  Tjii,  6, 
37. 

liffiliofl'a  daughter  re^itmbled  her 
fath tr   in   cio<juenee,   L    1,    6, 

Lfienaa,   Popiliua,   orator,    x.   7,  32  j  | 
xi,  3v  B.^.     Wrote  more  accurately  | 
on  oratory  than  Gal  Ho  the  father, 
Iii.  1,21, 

Latin  Orators,  Eee  Orators, 

XialrOi  PoreiuB,  an  eminent  deelaimer, 
U,      Dl  ;  X.  5,  10. 


Lauranius,  ix*  4^  38. 

Laqdatory  compoaltiotiB,  iii,  7j  28. 

Laugh  ter^  Mee  Jests, 

Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  i.  6,  11 ; 
ill.  e,  84 1  T*  14,  la  Maniliau 
Law,  ii*  4,  40.  Plautlnn,  ix.  3,  £6. 
ServiliHu,  vi,  3,  44.  Speaking  for 
and  against  laws,  ji.  4,  33.  Pro- 
mulgation of  laws,  ii.  4,  35,  Con- 
tradictory lawa,  vii,  7,1, 

Lawyers,  t,  14,  34  j  %]L  3,  It, 
Their  style,  xi.  2,41. 

Legality,  questions  concerning,  vii 
a,  1. 

LentuluBy  Cneiufl,  xi,  3,  0. 

Leonids^,  tutor  of  Alexander,  i,  1,  ti, 

Linus,  i,  10,  9. 

Livius  AndionicHa,  x.  2,  7, 

Livy,  i,  5,  44  ;  viii.  6,  9,  20 ;  ix.  % 
37  \  4j  74.  Hia  letter  to  hSs  son, 
ii*  5,  20  ;  X.  1,  39,  His  remark 
about  obscurity,  viii,  2,  18.  His 
character^  x,  1,  32,  10]  j  viii,  1, 
3 ;  3j  53.  Began  his  histoiy  with 
the  commencement  of  an  hexa- 
meter, ix*  4,  74,  Is  frequently 
in  doubt,  ii.  4^  19.  Patamity 
attributed  to  him  by  Pollio,  i.  o, 
56  ;  vui,  1,  X 

Logodoedali  of  Plato,  iii,  Ij  11, 

Longus,  Me  Sulpicitia, 

Ltican,  bis  character  m  a  poet^  x>  1, 

m. 

LuciliuB*  the  poet,  i.  5,  50  j  6,  0 ; 
7,  15^  19;  fi,  11  ;  ix,  4,  30,  113, 
His  meritf*,  x.  1,  94. 

Lueretius,  iii.  1,  4  j  x,  1.  07  ;  xii.  11, 
27.  Should  be  read  by  the  orator, 
but  w^ll  not  contribute  much  to  the 
formation  of  his  style,  x.  I,  87, 
,See  also  i.  4,  4 ;  iii,  1,  4  j  Tiii,  6, 
45, 

Luculli,  xii.  7,  4, 

Lupus,  see  Hutiiiua. 

Lycia,  omtora  from^  xi.  3,  5ft- 

Lycurgufl,  i.  10,  \b\  11,18. 

LycuTgus,  orntoFj  xii,  1 0,  22. 

Lyric  poets,  i,  B,  6  ;  ix.  4,  53.  Nine 
principal  ones,  x.  1,  61. 

Lyslafl,  ii.  17j   0,     Wrote  a  speech 
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for  Socrates,  ii.  15,  30  ;  xi.  1.  11. 
His  character  as  an  orator,  x.  1, 
78;  xii.  10,  21,  22;  ix.  4,  17. 
Adapted  his  style  to  those  for 
whom  he  wrote,  iii.  8,  61  ;  ix.  4, 

17.  His  style  laboured,  ix.  4,  16. 
Lysippus,  statuary,  xii.  10,  9. 

Macer,  his  character  as  a  poet,  x,  1, 

87  ;  xii.  11,  27.     Followed  Nican- 

der,  X.  1,  66.     His  tetrastichs,  cento 

from,  by  Ovid,  vi.  3,  96. 
Maecenas,  i.  6,  62.     Faults  of  his 

style,  ix.  4,  28. 
Magi,  ii.  10,  5  ;  viL  3,  7. 
Mancia,  Heivius,  vi.  3,  38. 
Manilian  Law,  Bee  Laws. 
Manius  Curius,  accuser  of,  vi.  3,  72. 
Munlius  Sura,  orator,  vi.  3,  64  ;  xi. 

3,  126. 
Marcellus,  orator,  friend  of  Cicero,  x. 

1,38. 
Marcellus  Victorius,  »ee  Victorius, 
Maricas,  or  Hyperbolus,  i.  10,  18. 
Marsus,  »ee  Domitius. 
Matius,  iii.  1,  18. 
Memory,  power  and  cultivation  of, 

xi.  2,  1,  8eq(i, 
Melanthius,  painter,  xii.  10,  6. 
Menalcas  of  Virgil,  viii.  6,  46. 
Menander,  iii.  11,   27  ;  xii.   10,   25. 

His  merits,  i.  8,  7  :  x.   1,  69,  72. 

Some  of  his  plays  noticed,  x.    1, 

70  ;  xi.    3,  91 ;   i.  10,  18  ;  ix.  3, 

18.  Said  to  have  written  the  ora- 
tions attributed  to  Charisius,  x.  1, 
70.  Was  an  admirer  of  Euripides, 
X.  1,  69.  Estimated  more  justly 
by  posterity  than  by  his  contem- 
poraries, iii.  7,  18. 

Menelaus  in  Homer,  viii.  3,  84 ;  xii. 
10,  64. 

Messala,  orator,  i.  5,  15,  61 ;  6,  42  ; 
viii.  3,  34  ;  x.  I,  22,  24.  His 
merits,  X.  1, 113  ;  xii.  10,  11  ;  11, 
28.  His  studies,  x.  5,  2.  His 
exordia,  iv.  1,  8.  Wrote  whole 
books  on  siugle  letters,  i.  7,  23,  34; 
ix.  4,  38. 

Metalepsis,  viii.  6,  37. 


Metaphor,  viii.  6,  4. 
Metellus,  opposed  to  Cicero,  ix.  3, 50. 
Metonymy,  viii.  6,  23. 
Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  x.  8,  4  ;  xi.  2, 

22,  26. 
Midias,  vi.  1, 17. 
Mithridates,  viii.  3,  82.     His  know* 

ledge  of  languages,  xi.  2,  60. 
Modestus,  i.  6,  36. 
Molo,  see  ApoUonius. 
Music,  whether  to  be  learned  by  the 

orator,  i.  10,  9,  seqq, 
Myron,  statuary,  ii,  13,  10;  xii«  10,7. 

Naevius,  see  Accius. 

Nasica,  see  Scipio. 

Naucrates,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  iii 

6,3. 
Navius,  gee  Accius. 
Nestor,  liis  eloquence,  xii.  10,  64. 
Nero's  jest  about  a  bad  slave,  vl  3, 

60. 
Nero,  emperor,  viii.  5,  15^  18. 
Nicander,    imitated    by   Macer  aod 

Virgil,  X.  1,  b^. 
Nicostratus,  pancratiast,  iL  8,  14. 
Nigidius,  rhetorician,  xi.  3,  43. 
Nonianus,  see  Servilius. 
Novanius  Gallio,  ix.  2,  35. 
Numa,  i.  10,  20 ;  iii.  7,   18 ;  vii.  1, 

24. 
Numbers,  oratorical,  ix.  4,  57,  hb 

Feet  cmd  Rhythm. 
Nuptial  ceremonies,  i.  7,  28. 
Nurses,  i.  1,  4. 

Oaths,  V.  6, 1. 

Obscurity  in  style,  viii.  2,  12. 

Onomatopoeia,  viii.  6,  31. 

Oppianicus,  v.  12,  1. 

Oppius,  vi.  3,  67  ;  xi.  1,  67.  ,^ 

Oracles,  iii  7,  11  ;  v.  7,  35  ;  11,  42.' 

Orators,  Greek,  ancient,  xi.  3,  183; 
xii.  10,  48.  Modem,  v.  11,  36; 
vii.  4,  36  ;  9,  4  ;  xi.  3,  35,  102, 
160  ;  inferior  in  judgment  to  the 
ancient,  v.  14,  32.  Pragmatici, 
xii.  3,  4.  Greek  witnesses,  xi.  1, 
89.  Greeks  superior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  precepts,  inferior  in  exam 
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Parn diastole,  ix,  3,  65* 
Parenthi'flisj  ix.  3^  22, 
PuTmon,  ix,  3»  1-5, 
Parrhauiua.  xii,  10,  4, 
Pnrtition,  iv.  5,  1— 5B, 
J^tudiea  of  the  orator,   xii,  |  Pnssienus,  t*?f?  Cmpuu, 


pTcflj  xii,  3,  30,  Ancicnt%  espe- 
cially the  Greeks,  did  ticJt  &eek  for 
brilliant  tlmugtits,  xli.  10,  4 B*  La- 
tin  orators,  x.  I,  105.  Gieat  ora- 
tor miist  be  a  good  man^  xii.   1,  1, 

2,  1.  In  the  ditttTetit  depart- 
Tnents  of  philoaophy,  siii.  3, 10,  ieqq. 
Must  b©  acquainted  with  the  civil 
law,  xii,  3 J  K  At  what  Hge  he 
may  bef>in  to  plead  m  public^  xii, 
6j  1.  What  remuneration  he  may 
receive,  xii.  7,  13.  Diligence  that 
be  TnuBt  use,  xii,  8,  L  Mu&t  not 
be  too  fond  of  praifee,  or  of  invec- 
tive, xii.  9,  1,  seqq.  When  he 
should  leave  off  pleadings  xii,  11, 

Ij  »^g^2 

)ratory  or  rhetoric,  what  it  is,  ill,  15, 
1 — 3B.  I^  pn  art,  iii.  17,  Ij  4eqq. 
Whether  it  be  a  virtue ,  ii»  30,  1. 
Divisionflof  itjiii.  3,  L 

)rpheiifi^  L  10,  9. 

)rtho?Taphy,  i.  7,  1,  seqq. 

>?itj,  V,  10,  44  ;  viii.  :%  47 ;  ix,  3, 
(i4  I  3,  70;  3,  4B;  4,  <i5.  His 
!;iedea,  viii  5,  6  ;  x.  1,  98.  F^ 
mgG  from  an  unknown  work  of 
hit,  xii.  10,  75,  Another,  ix.  3,  7 
His  elegiac  writings,  x.  1,  BB.  His 
heroic  epistles,  x.  1,  8B.  His  cento 
against  bad  poets,  ri.  S,  96.  Hia 
ehamcter  as  a  poet,  x.  J,  BS,  &3, 
98  J  iv.  1,77. 
Ovinius,  freedmao  of  Vatinius,  vi.  3^ 

>"■ 

Paeuviua,  i,  5,  67  j  8,  11.  UiJ*  cha- 
in eter,  X.  1,  97f 

PffidagngS,  i.  1,6. 

Pfllajmoij,  grammarian,  i  4,  20  ;  5, 
6(1, 

PalamedeSj  ill.  1,  10, 

Pamphilus,  rhetorician,  iii.  6,  33. 

Paraphilus,  painter,  xii.  10,  6. 

Panegyrics^  ii  10,  I]  j  iiL  4,  14  ;  7, 
1—^38. 

Pansa,  viii,  3,  54  ;  xiL  11,  6. 

PantomimeSj  iv.  2,  53  j  vi,  3,  8, 

Pany3ffi%  poet,  x,  1,  54* 


Path  OB  and  Ethoa,  yi,  2,  G,  st'^g. 
Patroclea,  teacher  of  rhetoric,  ij,  15, 

16  I  iii.  6,  44. 
Pedianua,  Aaconiua,  i.  7,  24;  v.  10,  J"** 
Pedo  Albino  van  UB^  pot.4,  n,    3,  fil  ; 

X,  1,  90. 
Pericles,  attended  the  leeturea  of 
Anaxagoraa,  xii,  2,  22.  Hia  wi$h^ 
aa  to  hia  language,  xii  0,  3*  Stat- 
ed the  cauaes  of  eclifiseSj  i,  10,  47. 
Writings  falsely  attributed  to  him* 
iii.  1,  12  ;  xii.  3,  23;  10.  40. 
Seemed  to  speak  m  thunder,  iL  1(1, 
19  *  xii,  it},  24,  65.  Pciauasioii 
sat  on  hia  Upa,  x.  1,82, 
Peripatetics,  ii.   15,  20;  17?  2^  iii. 

1.  15;  xu.  2,25. 
Peroration,  vi.  1,  1 — 55, 
Persiua,  i,  5,  6  ;  ix.  3,  9,  42 ;  4,  G5  ; 
X.  3,  21,     Gaincid  great  fame  by  a 
fiingle  bookt  x.  1,  94, 
Penjoni 6 cation,  ix.  2,  .=^0. 
Penapicuity,  viii.  2,  33. 
Phidia-H,  ii.  3,  6  ;  xii.  10,  0, 
Philemon,  o fieri  preferred  by  hia  con* 
temporaries  to  Menaiider,  x»  1,  73. 
PhilctaSj  poet,  x.  1,  58, 
Philip  pus,  eonaul,  vi.  3y  84. 
PhilistUBj  historifin,  x.  X,  74, 
Philoctetca,  iii,  1,  14  j  v,  10,  84, 
Philosophers,  vii.  9,  1.     Same  denied 
that  the  gods  paid  any  regard  ti> 
buman  affairs^  v.  6,  3;  7,  35.  Philo- 
sophers  should   be   read    by   the 
orator,  x.  1,  35 ;  xiL  2,  y;  11,  3  7, 
Strict nesa  of  some  as  to  words^  vii, 
3,  IG. 
Phrenix  in  Homer,  ii.  3j  12;  xi,  3, 19, 

23. 
Phormio,  vi.  3.  56, 
Pictor,  see  Fabius, 

Pindar,  his  excellence,  viii.  6,  71 ;  x:. 
1,  61,  Hia  book  entitled  fl^n-.id, 
viii.  6,71.     Cited,  X.  1,  109^ 
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Pisander,  poet,  x.  1,  66. 

Piso,  ix.  3,  22.  Publications  against 
him,  iii.  7,  2, 

Plancus,  Stoic,  vi.  8,  44;  x.  1, 124.; 

Plato,  i.  6,  60;  X.  1.  123;  xi.  2,  9 
Cited  il  15,  24,  27;  iii.  1,  11 ; 
viii.  6,  64.  Wrote  the  defence 
of  Socrates,  and  a  eulogy  of  those 
who  fell  for  their  country,  ii.  15, 
29.  His  dialop:ue8,  v.  7,  28;  ii.  15, 
26.  His  Republic,  viii.  6,  64.  His 
Gorgias,  ii.  15,  5;  16,  3;  x.  18, 
24.  His  Phsedrus.  ii.  15,  29,  31; 
16,  3;  21,  4;  iii.  1,  10.  His 
Sophist,  iii.  4, 10.  His  Symposium, 
viii.  4,  23.  His  Timaeus,  i.  10,  13; 
ix.  4,  77.  Favourable  to  music,  I 
1 0,  15.  Also  to  gesture,  i.  1 1,  17. 
How  far  he  objects  to  oratory,  ii. 
15,  24.  His  lectures  attended  by 
Demosthenes,  xii.  2,  22;  10,  24*. 
Parts  of  his  works  translated  by 
Cicero,  x.  6,  2.  His  merits,  x.  1, 
81,  108;  xiu  11,  21.  His  studies 
and  diligence,  i.  12,  15;  ix.  4,  17, 
77;  viii.  6,  64.  Can  scarcely  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
music,  i.  10,  13.  His  fondness  for 
the  writings  of  Sophron,  i.  10,  17. 

Plautus,  X.  1,  99, 

Plautian  Law,  9ec  Laws. 

Pleonasm,  ix.  3,  46. 

Pletorius,  vi.  3,  51. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  wrote  on  oratory,  iii. 
1,  21.  His  carefulness,  xi.  3,  143, 
148.  Supposed  to  be  meant  in 
iii.  4,  2. 

Ploce,  ix.  3,  41. 

Plotius,  professor  of  rhetoric,  iL  4, 42. 
Wrote  on  gesture,  xi.  3, 144. 

Poet,  anonymous,  v.  10,  84;  viii.  3, 
19;  ix.  4,  90.  Poets,  remarks  on, 
i.  6,  2;  iii.  7,  19;  iv.  introd.  4. 
Latm  poets,  xii.  10,  33.  Poets 
should  be  read  by  the  orator,  x,  1, 
27;  V.  11,39. 

PoUio,  8ee  Asinius. 

Polus  in  Plato,  ii.  16,  28. 

Polycletus,  xii.  10,  7. 

PoJycratea  wrote  a  book  on  rhetoric, 


iii.  1, 11.    Eulogized  Clytemnestra 
and  Busiris,  ii.  17,  4.     Siaid  to  have 
written  an  oration  against  Socrates, 
ii.  17,4;  iii.  1,11. 
Polygnotus,  painter,  xii.  10,  3, 10. 
Polysyndeton,  ix.  3,  50. 
Pompey  the  Great,  iii.  8,  33,  56;  iv. 
2,  25;  vii.  2,  6;  xi.  1.  36,  80;  ix. 
2,  55.     Was  an  eloquent  narrator 
of  his  own  acts^  xi.   1,  36.    His 
dictatorship,  ix.  3,  95.     A  saying 
of  his  on  Cicero,  vi,  3, 101 . 
Pomponius    Secundus,    grammarian 
and  tragic  poet,  viii.  3,  31 ;  x.  1, 98. 
Pomponius,  vi.  3,  75. 
Popilius,  see  Lsenas. 
Porcius,  sec  Latro. 
Posidonius,  iii.  6,  36. 
Pragmatici,  iii.  6,  58;  xii.  3,  4, 
Praxiteles,  ii.  19,  3;  xii.  10,  9. 
Precociousness,  not  desirable,  i  3. 
Premeditation,  x.  6,  1. 
Proculeius,  vi.  3,  79,  ix.  3,  68. 
Proculus,  Artorios,  ix.  1,  2. 
Prodamus,  in  Eupolis,  i.  10,  17. 
Prodicus,  contemporary  with  Gorgias, 
iii.  1,  10.     One  of  those  who  first 
treated  on  common  places,  iii.  1, 
12.     How  he  thought  that  judges 
should  be  excited,  iv.  1,  73.    An 
apologue  of  his  in  Xenophon,  ix, 
2,36. 
Proem,  etymology  of,  iv.  1,1, 
Prolepsis,  ix.  2,  ]  6. 
Proofs,  inartificial,  v.  1,  I.    Artificial, 

V.  8,  1. 
Propertius,  his  merits,  x.  1,  93. 
Propriety  in  speaking,  xi.  1,  1,  segq, 
Protagoras,  iii.  4,  10.     Contemporary 
with  Gorgias,  iii.  1,  10,  12.     What 
fee  he  received  from  Enathlus,  iii 
1,  10. 
Protogenes,  painter,  xii.  10.  6. 
Proverbs,  various,  L   10,  21;  ii.  17, 
24;  V.  11,21,30,41;  13,  42;  14, 
31;  vi.   1,  27;    3,  97;  vii.  1,51; 
viii  3,  22,  79;  6,  52;  xi.  1,30;  xii, 
9,  18. 
Punishment,  corporal,  i.  3, 14. 
Pyrrho,  xii.  2,  24. 
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^tliagorfls,  1,  12j  15.  On  the  bni-- 
ny  of  tbLj  woVM,  i.  10^  12.  FiMt 

\  who  adopted  the  tiamc  of  phiiofo- 

I  pherj  X  ii.  1 J 1  £f ,  H  is  auth  oritv  with 
hiu  scholars,  si.  1,  27,  How  he 
calmed  a  party  of  young  men,  i. 
10,  32.     A  cuatom  of  the  Pythago^ 

I  reans,  is,  4,  12. 

tiality,  vii.  4j  1  seqq. 
aintiiijinj  hia  iHtherj  ix,  3,  73.  MU 
'  wife  and  chilrSren,  vu  btrod.  What 
]  inatructions  he  intended  to  give 
concerning  pnxifSj  v.  i,  3;  12^  15, 
Studied  I  hi?  benefit  of  hia  read  era, 
Tii.  1,  54;  xL  1,  5*  What  method 
he  followed  m  omtory  and  teach- 
ing, vii.  1,  3,22,  2*},  54.  His  method 
of  exciting  the  feelings,  vi.  2,  25. 
Waa  a-ffRre  that  he  had  obtained 
fioTue  reputation  in  that  way,  vi.  2y 
3G,  Of  his  plc'fldingB  and  declitnm^ 
tioni,  iv.  2,  86;  vii,  2,  34.  The 
only  one  that  he  puhMied,  vii.  2, 
24.  Spealtfl  of  another,  ix*  2,  73- 
Hia  pleading  hefore  queen  Bere- 
niee/ir,  1, 19.  Of  his  present  irork, 
xL  1,  55;  xii.  11,  8.  Of  his  two 
books  on  rhetoric,  vil.  introd.  Some 
of  hss  leeluree  publitihed  again Et  his 
will,  iii.  G,  G7.  His  work  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Elo- 
quence, VI.  Introd,  3;  viii.  (j,  ?C;  ii- 
4,  42  J  10,  3;  v.  12,  23.  Hie 
memory,  xi.  2, 39.  Wna  preceptor 
to  the  grandaeUB  of  Domitian'a 
lister*  iv,  introd.-  also  to  the  son 
of  Marcel luB  Vietorius,  pref.  6. 
Left  off  speaking  and  teaching  be- 
fore he  was  djpciblod  by  old  age,  ii» 
12,  12;  eomp.  xii.  11^  Ij  s^qq. 
His  regard  for  Domirius  A fer,v.  7 3  7, 
i*^  almi  V,  13,  29  j  vi.  2,  36;  viii. 
4,  IS.  Unauthorized  publications 
under  hia  tiame,  pref,  7. 
Q.uiiitiu8  against  Cluentiu^,  v.  13,  39. 

Bahirius,  poet,  x.  1,  90, 

Rabirius,  defended  by  Cicero,  vii,  1 ,  &. 

Beading,  i.   \,2o,seqq.;  8,  lyteq^q,; 


1;  It.  1,1, 


acqq. 


Report,  public,  v.  3^  1. 

Rhetoricians,  from  Lytia  and  Caria, 
xi.  3,  58.  Some  who  have  written 
on  judicial  causes,  iii  6,  104.  Old 
precepts  of  rbetoridans,  iv.  1.  57, 
Seek  support  for  their  precepts 
from  Homer,  x,  I,  49,  Rhetori- 
clana  once  the  aiime  with  philoso^ 
ph ers,  pref.  9— IG.    See  Orators. 

Rhodian  oratora,  V.  10,  7C;  xi.  3,  7* 
Study  of  eloquence  carried  to 
Rhodes  by  ^^sehinea^  xii.  10,  17. 

Rhythm,  differs  from  mfctre,  ix.  4, 
45. 

Rosciusthc  actor,  xi,  3, 11  U  177. 

Rosdus,  Sextos,  Amerinus,  defended 
by  Cicero,  iv.  2,  3, 19;  is.  %  53; 
xii.  6,  4. 

Riifus,  Antonius,  i»  5,  43. 

Hulltts,  Cicero  against,  il.  16,  7;  v, 
13,  3U;  viii  4.  2B, 

Ruscio,  viii.  3,  22, 

liutiliua  Lupus,  rhetorician,  ix.  2, 1 0 1 , 
102,  Cited,  ix  3,  36,  84,  &I,  92, 
93^  99.  Was  of  the  age  of  Quiiiti- 
liaDt  iii.  1,  21,  Waa  a  follower 
of  a  rhetoridan  named  Gotgins,  ix, 
2,  102,  Wrote  on  figures,  ix.  3, 
89. 

Saleius  Easam,  see  Baaaus* 

Salii,  verses  of,  seairely  understood,  L 
6,40;  10,20. 

Sallust,  X.  2,  17.  Cited,  iL  13,  14  ; 
viii.  3,  44,  82;  6,59;  ix.  3, 12, 17; 
4,  77.  Ho#  he  describes  Catilme, 
iii.  8,  45,  His  commencement  of 
hi«  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  iii.  8,  D. 
Hia  oration  against  Cicero,  iv.  1, 
68;  ix.  3,89.  Cntidsed,  x.  1^  101. 
A  greater  author  than  Livy,  iL  5, 19. 
Comparabte  to  Thucydidea,  x,  I, 
101.  Hia  mode  of  writing,  x.  3^ 
3B.  When  to  be  read,  ii,  5,  19. 
His  hrevity,  iv,  2,  45;  x,  1,  32. 
Hia  rapidity,  x,  1,  102,  Epigram 
on  him,  viii,  3>  29. 

Santra,  grammarian,  xH,  10, 16, 

Sarmentus,  vi,  3,  58, 

Satire,  ix.  3,  9;  x.  L  93,  94, 
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ScflBvola,  Q.  Mucius,  lawyer  and 
orator,  xii.  3,  9.  HU  dispute  with 
Crassus,  vii.  6,  9. 

8ccevola,  instance  of  his  power  of 
memory,  xi.  2,  38. 

Scaurus,  v.  12.  10;  13,  40,  55. 

Scauri,  i.  4,  25. 

Sceptics,  X.  1,  124. 

Scipio  Africaniis,  used  e  in  some  words 
for  0,  i.  7,  25.  One  of  the  Attics 
among  the  Romans,  xii.  10,  39. 
Said  to  have  written  for  Terence,  x. 

1,  99.     see  also  v.  10,  48;  11,  lO; 
ii.  4,  19;  viii.  6,  9,  30,43. 

Scipio  Nasica,  viii.  4,  1 3. 

Secundus,  see  Julius. 

Seneca,  wrote  on  almost  all  sub- 
jects, X.  1,  125,  128,  129.  His 
address  to  the  senate  on  the  death 
of  Nero*8  mother,  viii.  5,  18.  A 
saying  of  his,  ix.  2,  98.  His 
copiousness,  xii.  10,11.  Criticism 
on  him,  x.  1,  125,  seqq.  His  Medea, 
ix.  2,  8. 

Seneca  the  rhetorician,  viii.  3,  81;  ix. 

2,  42,  98. 

Septimius,  his  books  of  observations, 
iv.  1,  19. 

Sergius,  see  Flavins. 

Servilian  Law,  see  Laws. 

Servilius  Nonianus,  hi8torian,x.  1, 102. 

Servius,  ix.  3,  21 ;  4,  38. 

Severus.     See  Cassius. 

Severus,  Cornelius.  A  better  versifier 
than  poet,  x.  1,  89. 

Sibylline  books,  v.  10,  30. 

Sicinius,  Caius,  xi.  3, 129. 

Simonides,  x.  1,  64.  First  that  set 
forth  an  art  of  memory,  xi.  2,  11. 
Story  of  his  preservation  by  Castor 
and  Pollux,  ibid. 

Sisenna,  i.  5,  13 '  viii.  3,  35. 

Socrates,  iii.  1,  9;  xi.  1,  9.  In  Plato, 
iu  5,  26;  21,4.  His  dialogue  with 
Parrhasius,  xii.  10,4.  His  wisdom, 
V.  11,  42;  xi.  1,  10.  Learned  to 
play  on  the  lyre  when  old,  i.  10, 
13.  Approved  of  oratorical  ges- 
ture, i  11,  17.  His  discourses,  ii. 
15,  26,     Would  not  use  tK^  speech 


which  Lysias  wrote  for  him,  ii.  15, 
30;  xi.  1,  11,  How  attacked  by 
the  comic  writers,  ii.  16, 3.  Accused 
of  corrupting  youth,  iv.  4,  5.  His 
strict  morality,  viiL  4,  23.  Was 
supported  by  contributions,  xii.  7, 
9.  Socratic  mode  of  defence,  an* 
induction,  xi.  1,  12;  v.  11,  3, 
27. 

Socradc  philosophers,  x.  1,  81.  Their 
dialogues,  v.  7,  28.  Interrogations, 
V.  11,27;  X.  1,35. 

Solecisms,  i.  5,  38. 

Sophocles,  X.  1,  67,  68. 

Sophron,  writer  of  mimes,  a  favourite 
with  Plato,  L  10,  17. 

Sotadic  verses,  i,  8,  6;  ix.  4,  6, 90. 

Spiridion,  see  Qlycon. 

Sponsions,  ii.  10,  5  ;  vii.  5,  3 ;  xii. 
10,70. 

State  or  Status  of  a  cause,  what  it  is, 
iii.  6,  1,  seqq.  Affinity  between 
states,  vii.  10. 

Statement  of  facts,  iv.  2,  1,  seqq, 

Stertinius,  rhetorician,  iii.  1,  21. 

Stesichorus,  x,  1 ,  62. 

Stilo,  Lucius  ^lius,  x.  1,  99. 

Stoics,  i.  4,  19  ;  ii.  5,  20  ;  17,  2;  iii 
1,  15;  V.  7,  35;  vi.  3,  78;  x.  1, 
84,  124;  xl  1.  70;  xii.  1,  18,38; 
2,26. 

Stratocles,  actor,  xi.  3,  178. 

Studies  of  boys  may  be  numerous^ 
without  distracting  their  minds,  i. 
12,  1,  seqq. 

Style,  viii.  introd.  Id,  seqq.  Orna- 
ments of,  various,  viii,  3,  1—90, 
see  ix.  4,  1,  seqq.  Adaptation  o^ 
xi,  1,  39.  Different  kinds  of  style, 
xii.  10,  1,  seqq, 

Suellius,  vi.  3,  78. 

Sulpicius,  Servius,  lawyer,  xii.  3,  9. 
Spoke  for  Aufidia,  iv.  2,  106. 
Against  her,  vi.  1,  20;  x.  1,  22. 
Got  great  repute  bv  three  speeches, 
X.  .1,116;  7,  30;  xii.  3,  9.  The 
exactness  of  his  notes,  x.  7,  30. 
His  studies,  x.  5,  4.  His  pleadings 
when  young,  xii.  7,  4.  His  acute- 
ness,  xii.  10,  11.     Put  to  death  by 
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Antony,  vii,  3,    18.    Ilia  statue, 

ill,  Bj  5. 
Sulpiciu*    Gallus^  ii.   15,  8.      Made 

a   ipe^ch    on    an  eolip§e   o£  the 

moon,  L  10,  47. 
Sulpiciua  LongtiSj  vi.  3,  32. 
Sum,  jf£  Manlius. 
Sylla,  xi,  1,  12.     Laying   down  the 

dictatorship,  iif-  8,  53  ;  v.  10,  1% 
Syllogism,  iii,  tl,  15  ;  vii,  8,  1,  ^cq^. 
Synecdoche*  viil  6, 19. 
Sjnezeugmenon,  ix,  3,  62, 

Tables,  Twelve  Lawa  of,  i,  6, 11 ;  iii, 

e,  34;  V.  14,18. 
Teacher,  choice  ot'^  n.  2^  1    seqq*  ; 

Terence,  i.  0,  I!.  Cited,  vi,  3,  56  ; 
l\,  3,  11,  36;  3,  IG,  IS;  4.  141; 
XI,  3,  182,  Said  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  x,  1, 
99*  First  used  the  word  oh^- 
quiumy  viil-  3,  35-     Hi»  merits,  x, 

1,  99. 

Testimony,  written,  v.  5,  1 ;  7, 1. 
Thomistocles,  i^:,  2,  92 »  Hia  memory, 

xi.  %  50. 
Theocritus,  x.  I,  55. 
Theodectea,  rhettirlcian,  L  4,  18;  It. 

2,  6$  ;  ix.  4,  88,  Hia  nicniory,  xi, 
2,51.  Dou  btful  wheth  er  th  e  work 
attributed  to  him  was  not  written 
by  Amtotiej  ii,  15,  10  |  eomp.  iii, 
1*,  15, 

Theodoru9  of  Gadora,  who  settled 
at  Rhodes,  ii,  15,  IfJ,  21  ;iii,  1, 17; 
tf,  2,  35,  50  ;  11,  3,26;  iv,  1,23; 
V.  13.  5Q,  Tiberius  attended  his 
lectures  at  Rhodes,  iiL  1,17.  His 
followers,  ii.  11,  21  ;  iii*  1,  18  ;  3, 
8;  1 1,  2tr  ;  2,  33;  opposed  to  the 
ApolIodoreauB,  iii.  1,  18, 

Theodotua,  iii  8,  55, 

Theon,  painter,  xii,  10,  6, 

Theon,  rhetorician,  iii  6,  47. 

Theophraatus,  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
iii.  1,  15.  Cited,  iii.  7,  1  ;  8,  i>2 ; 
17,  1 ,  B2  I  ix.  4,  SB,  His  elegance 
of  style,  X,  1,  83,  The  story  of 
the  Athenian  old  wom^n^  viii  1^  2. 


H   tne  Atnenian 


Recommends    the    study    of   the 

i      poets  to  the  orator,  x,  1,  27. 

Theopompus,  was  an  orator  before 
he  was  a  historian,  x.  1,  74*  Criti- 
cism on  him^  t5.  I^oerates  said 
that  he  needed  the  rdn,  ii  8,  11. 
Hia  excessi  ye  care  in  composition, 
ix.  4,  35. 

Theopompus  of  Laced sem on,  who 
escaped  &om  prison  in  the  dress  of 
hia  wife,  ii^  1 7*  20, 

Thoughts,  striking,  vlli,  5,  1,  seqq, 

Thrasymaehus,  rhetorician,  iii,  1, 10^ 
12;  3,  4.  Snid  to  have  given  name 
to  the  paeon,  ix.  4,  87. 

Thucydidea,  1,  73,  74 ;  x,  2,  17.  SaU 

,  lust  comparable  to  him,  x-  I,  101. 
Cicero  thought  him  not  of  much 
use  to  the  orator,  x.  I,  33,  Waa 
ittidious  in  compoaitiou,  ix,  4,  IB, 
Cited,  ix,  4,  78, 

Tiberius  Cieaar  attended  the  lectures 
of  The  odor  QB  at  Rhodes,  ill.  1,  17. 

Tibullus,  X.  1,  9;i 

Timagenes,  historian,  x,  1,  75  ;  10, 10- 

Timanthea,  painterj  ii.  13,  12. 

Tlmotheus,  musician,  ii.  3,  3, 

Tinea  of  Flacentia,  i,  5, 12. 

Tiro,  whether  he  publLshed  the  jests 
of  Cicero,  vi.  3,  5.  Collected  the 
note  books  of  Cicero,  x.  7,  31. 

TUias,  tee  Corax, 

Titius,  xi.  3,  28, 

Tirua  Maxim ua,  vi  3,  71. 

Torture,  evidence  exacted  by,  v,  4,  L 

Trachalua,  orator,  x.  1,  119,  His 
excellence  of  voice,  xii.  6,  5  ;  10, 
11.  His  speech  against  Spatale, 
viii,  5,  19,  A  saying  of  his,  vi. 
3,78, 

Tragedy,  writers  of,  i.  5, 21;  iv.  2,  13; 
X,  1,  97 ;  X].  3,  73,  The  rea^ng  of 
lb  em  uaefiil  to  the  orator,  i.  8,  6, 6. 

Transcribers  of  books,  xi.  3,  13L 
Sometimes  blamed  unjustly,  ix,  4, 39, 

Trebatius,  lawyer,  iii,  11,  IL 

Tropes,  viil  6,  1,  saqq. 

Tubero,  v.  13,  20,  31  ;  x.  1,  23  ;  xi 
1,  78,  80, 

Tyrtajua^x,  1,5S;  xii  11,27;!.  10,1 4 
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ralerius  Flaccus,  x.  1,  90. 

Valgiua,  rhetorician,  scholar  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  iii.  1, 18;  5,  17;  v,  10,  4. 

Vanity,  unbecoming,  x'u  1, 15. 

VarenuB,  Cicero's  Bpeech  for,  iv.  1, 
74;  V.  10,69;  13,  28;  vi.  1,  49  ; 
vii.  1,  12;  2,  10,  22,  36 ;  viii.  3, 
22  ;  ix.  2,  56. 

Varius,  poet,  x.  1, 98.  Cited,  iii.  8, 45. 

Variusof  Sucro,  v.  12,  10. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  viii.  6,  73. 
Delivered  precepts  of  philosophy 
in  verse,  i.  4,  4.  His  book  on  the 
origin  of  Rome,  i.  6,  12.  His 
satires,  x.  1.  25.  His  learning, 
•6,  and  xii.  1 1,  24.  Wrote  many 
works,  X.  1,  95.  Some  of  his  ety- 
mologies refuted,  i.  6,  37.  His 
judgment  on  Plautus,  x.  1,  99, 

Varro  Atacinus,  i.  5,  8.  Translator 
of  another's  work,  x.  1,  87. 

Varus,  poet,  vi.  3,  78.  What  he 
said  of  Virgil's  mode  of  composi- 
tion, X.  3,  8, 

Vatinius,  defended  by  Cicero,  vi,  3, 
68,77,84;  xi.  1,  73. 

Vectius,  i.  5,  56. 

Vestinus,  vi.  3,  65. 

Vibius,  see  Crispus. 

Victorius,  Marcellus,  pre&ce.  Quin- 
tilian  instructed  his  son,  Pref.  6;  iv. 

introd.  1. 

Vu-gil,  in  the  person  of  Menalcas, 
viii.  6,  47.  His  Bucolics  cited,  viii. 
6,  46;  ix.  2,  13;  x.  i,  56.  His 
first  book  of  the  Georgics,  viii.  3, 
78.  How  he  commences  his  poems, 
vi.  1,  34.  His  hand-writing,  L  7, 
20.     His  lopas,  i.  10,  10.     £xam- 

.  pies  of  antapodosis  in  him,  viii.  3, 
78.  Representations  in  him,  vi, 
2,  32  ;  viii.  3,  63  ;  4,  24.  His 
excellences,  x.  1,  85.  Followed 
Nicander,  x.  1,  56.  Approved 
Euphorion,  ib.  What  Horace  says 
of  him,  vi,  3,  20.    Should  be  read 


early  by  the  orator,  I  8, 5 ;  x.  7, 85. 
When  not  to  be  imitated  bv  the 
orator,  viii.  6, 18,  25.  His  judg- 
ment, viii.  3,  24.  His  fondness  for 
antique  expressions,  i.  7,  19  ;  ix.  3, 
14  ;  viii.  3,  24.  His  mode  of  com- 
position, X.  3,  8.  [He  is  cited  in 
various  other  passages,  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate.] 

Virginius,  rhetorician,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Quintilian,  iii.  1,  21. 
See  also  iii.  6,  44  ;  vii.  4,  24  ;  xi. 
3,  126,  where  he  is  called  Fla?ius. 
An  error  of  his,  iv.  1,  23. 

Visellius,  rhetorician,  no  negligent 
writer,  ix,  2, 1 01.  Wrote  on  figures, 
ix.  3,  89  ;  2,  107. 

Ulysses,  eloquence  of,  xii.  10,  64. 
See  Homer. 

Voice,  management  of,  xi.  3, 19,  seqq. 

Volusenus,  Catulus,  x.  1, 24. 

Urbinia,  vii  2, 5, 26. 

Wise  men,  i.  10,  12.     The  Seven,  v. 

11,  39  ;  xii,  7,  9.      See  also  xii  1, 

4;  7,9. 
Words,  proper,  viii.  2,  1 ,  seqq. 
Writing,  see  Composition. 
Writing  and  Intention,  vii.  6,1. 

Xenophon,  ix.  2,  36;  x.  1,  75 ;  xii. 
10,  4.  His  style,  x.  1,  33,  82. 
Not  thought  by  Cicero  of  great 
use  to  the  orator,  x.  1,  33.  Cicero 
translated  some  of  his  works,  x.  5, 
2.    His  wife,  V.  11,  27. 

Zeno  of   Citium,  the  founder  of  the 

Stoics,  ii.  20,  7  ;  iv.  2,  117;  xii. 

1, 1 18.  Took  fees  from  his  scholars, 

xii  7,  9. 
Zeuxis,  painter,  xii  10,  4. 
Zoilus,  ix.  1,  14. 
Zopyrusof  Clazomens,  said  by  some  to 

have  invented  the  term  stcuiSt  iii.  6, 3. 
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